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PREFACE 


The studies set forth in this volume were first planned by 
Professor Frank Frost Abbott in 1914. In collaboration 
with the present writer the work was carried on with many 
interruptions under the general editorship of Professor 
Abbott until his death, July 23, 1924. For his kindly 
criticisms and generous help I shall always remain pro- 
foundly grateful. 


The municipal institutions of the Roman Empire 
contain in large measure the secret of the vitality and the 
decay of that ancient civilization which controlled the 
destinies of the world for a longer span than any imperial 
power whose history has yet been recorded. For this 
reason it has been our aim to trace the history of the rela- 
tions of these municipalities to Rome, their differing 
status, the development of Roman policy .towards them, 
and the circumstances attending their decline, and there- 
fore the decline of the empire. These matters and certain 
others clearly relating to them are set forth systematically 
in the Introduction. In this portion of the book we have 
made a study of the juridical and fiscal relations to Rome 
of communities of various classes, of the political organiza- 
tion and financial systems of these communities, of the 
attempts which were made to combine them into larger 
political entities through the provincial assemblies, of the 
development of the municipal policy of Rome, and the 
decline of the municipality. 

The last chapter, on municipal documents, may serve 
as a technical introduction to Part 11 of the book, in which 
are brought together inscriptions and papyri that throw 
light on the relations which the municipalities bore to 
Rome. These documents have hitherto been so widely 
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scattered that it was thought advisable to gather them 
together in order that those interested in municipal 
institutions might be able to gain a first-hand compre- 
hensive survey of the problems involved in their study. 
No collection of this kind exists and the information which 
such a corpus provides is definite and accurate. The lower 
limit of time for this collection has been set at the end of 
the third century, for the reason that most constitutions 
antedate the fourth century and the influences which 
determined the course of events are clearly discernible in 
the earlier period. Moreover, it would be impossible to 
deal fully with the Byzantine period without doubling 
the compass of the book. 

It has been the aim of the editors to include all in- 
scriptions which furnish information of importance 
bearing upon the relations of Rome to her municipalities. 
Very fragmentary inscriptions and those which gave no 
information, known from documents already included, 
have been omitted. In the case of the documents from 
Egypt our choice has been limited more especially to the 
more important and representative papyri dealing with 
the towns and villages from the Roman occupation to the 
beginning of the Byzantine period. 

In general it should be stated for the purpose of de- 
fining the work of the two collaborators, that Mr Abbott 
directed his attention to conditions in the West, and the 
present writer to those in the East. This means, practically, 
that the former is primarily responsible for the Latin 
inscriptions and for the commentaries on them, and the 
latter for the Greek and bilingual inscriptions, the papyri, 
and the commentaries on the documents of these three 
classes. The authorship of each chapter in the Introduction 
is indicated in the Table of Contents. The manuscript 
of Mr Abbott’s portion was fortunately in final form, and 
is here published with slight editorial revision. 

In view of the cost of printing, critical notes have been 
reduced to a minimum, typographical devices in the texts 
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have been used as sparingly as possible, and in the Latin 
inscriptions in particular deviations from the text ofa stone 
or tablet have been indicated simply by the use of italic 
letters. In the text of the papyri indications of obscure or 
doubtful letters by the customary convention have been 
omitted, but in all cases where the interpretation of a 
document depends upon the reading, the fact has been 
indicated in the commentary. 

In conclusion, thanks are due to Professor John W. 
Basore for reading the manuscript; to Professor Paul R. 
Coleman-Norton for undertaking the arduous task of 
verifying references and reading proof; to Professor D. M. 
Robinson for furnishing in advance of publication his text 
and commentary on the inscription discovered by him at 
Antioch; to Professor Edward Capps for his generous 
and helpful interest in these studies; and finally, to the 
Secretary and staff of the Cambridge University Press for 
their unfailing courtesy and care. 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 


PRINCETON 
March 20, 1926 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 


COLONIAE AND MUNICIPIA! 


ONG before the republic came to an end Rome had 
LL, placed the different communities which had been 
brought under her control in five or six well defined 
categories, according to their political status. But these 
distinctions do not hold for the earliest settlements or 
acquisitions of territory outside the physical limits of the 
city. The little market-towns which sprang up in early 
days on Roman territory had no separate political existence, 
and those who lived in them enjoyed no political rights or 
privileges because of their residence in them. Even Ostia 
had no local magistrates at the outset?. It was a part of 
the city-state of Rome. In other words Rome did not 
recognize the possibility of local self-government in any 
community dependent upon her or under her suzerainty. 
This policy was violated when Rome took certain com- 
munities under her control, but allowed them to retain 
some part of their previous sovereignty. She adopted the 
new practice for the first time, according to tradition, in 
the case of Antium, whose people were made up partly of 
Roman colonists and partly of earlier settlers?. Livy tells 
1 ‘The early chapters of this Introduction are intended to present in out- 
line the characteristic features of the different classes of municipalities under 
the Roman government, and to observe the changes in the political status of 
these towns or in the method of founding them which we notice in passing 
from one period to another, or from one part of the Roman world to another. 
It should be observed, however, that no description can be given which will 
be applicable to all the members of a class, because they did not all enjoy 
identical rights and privileges. Some of the differences between towns of 


the same class in the matter of autonomy will be discussed in the commen- 
taries on the several inscriptions. 


2 Cf. Mommsen, St. R. 3, 775- 
3 Mommnsen, S*¢. R. 3, 778; Kornemann, R.E. 4, 585. 
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us: Antiatibus quoque, qui se sine legibus certis, sine magis- 
tratibus agere querebantur, dati ab senatu ad iura statuenda 
ipsius coloniae patroni. Communities of this sort had their 
own charters, and elected magistrates took the place of the 
prefects heretofore sent out by Rome. Local pride prob- 
ably played a part in bringing about this change, and a 
desire to retain as much as possible of the old institutions 
and customs of the place, and the feeling that residents 
could administer the affairs of a village better than non- 
residents. Whether Rome thought it a wise policy to yield 
to these pleas for self-government, or whether she followed 
the line of least resistance, it is hard to say. 

At all events the way was open for the incorporation into 
the Roman state of communities possessing some measure 
of local autonomy. Such a political unit was called a 
civitas, whether it took the form of a city or not, whereas 
the term oppidum was used only of a city. The free use of 
the word civitas for Roman as well as for non-Roman com- 
munities begins in the second century of our eral. Before 
that time it was usually applied to native communities 
only, while those of Roman origin were styled coloniae 
or municipia. It 1s convenient for us to make this early 
distinction in the present discussion. 

Colonies were cities or villages made up of settlers sent 
out by Rome?*. They fell into two classes, coloniae civium 
Romanorum and coloniae Latinorum, according to the 
political rights of the settlers and the status of the colony. 
The founding of a colony was a sovereign act, and, there- 
fore, under the early republic it was effected by a /ex, 
while under the empire it was the prerogative of the em- 
peror. Before the period of the revolution the establish- 


1 Kornemann, R.E. Suppl. Erstes Heft, 302 /f. 

2 Much use has been made in this discussion of colonies of Kornemann’s 
excellent article colonia in R.E. 4, 511 ff. Other important articles are de 
Ruggiero, Diz. Ep. 2, 415 ff; Lenormant, Dict. Dar. 1. 1303 f.; Momm- 
sen, St. R. 3 passim; Marquardt, St. Verw. 1 passim; Abbott, Class. Phil. 


10 (1915), 365 ff. 
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ment of a colony called for the enactment of a special law 
by the popular assembly. This law specified the location 
of the colony, and the amount of state-land to be assigned, 
fixed the number of commissioners entrusted with the duty 
of making the settlement, and determined their duties. A 
typical instance of the method of founding a colony is the 
case of Antium}. In the period of transition, Sulla, Caesar, 
and the triumvirs did not trouble themselves to secure the 
passage of a special law, but acted by virtue of the general 
powers given to them. Thus Urso is styled a colonia iussu 
C. Caesaris dictatoris deducta*. Octavius, Antony, and 
Lepidus based their right to found colonies on the /ex 
Titia, which established the triumvirate. When this 
transfer of authority had come about, of course the new 
sovereign named the commissioners, as the people had 
done in earlier days. It was the duty of the commissioners 
to lead the colonists out, settle them upon the land, estab- 
lish the form of government, and nominate the first 
incumbents of office. The colonists were given conquered 
land set aside for the purpose. 

The settlers in a Roman colony were Roman citizens, 
with an occasional admixture of soci, and in Italy they had 
full right of ownership in their land (ex ture Quiritium), and 
the Roman settlers enjoyed all the other public and private 
rights of Roman citizens, except in the matter of holding 
Roman magistracies. In the enjoyment of this privilege 
they were for a time restricted 3, When Roman colontes 
in the later period were established in the provinces, the 
land was usually left subject to the burdens of other pro- 
vincial land. 

The Latin differed from the Roman colonies in size, 
composition, and political status. Three hundred was the 
normal number sent out to a Roman colony’, rarely as 
many as 2000 or 30005, while Latin colonies usually 

1 Livy, 3. 1. $-7. 2 Cf. no. 26, chap. 106. 
3 Cf. no. rr. 4 Cf. e.g. Livy, 8. 21. If. 
5 Cf. Livy, 39. 55; 41. 13. 
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numbered several thousand!. The majority of those who 
were sent out to a Latin colony were Latins or Italian 
allies, but Romans who were willing to accept Latin in 
place of their Roman citizenship were also enrolled. The 
Latin colonies of the early period bore the same relation 
to Rome that the members of the Latin League had held. 
They were free from the payment of tribute. They had 
the right of coinage. They had their own magistrates and 
laws, and they enjoyed the same private rights as Roman 
citizens*. On the other hand, while the settlers in the early 
Roman colonies were excused from regular military service, 
each Latin colony was required to furnish a military con- 
tingent to serve in the alae or cohortes. However, the 
twelve Latin colonies which were founded after 268 B.c. 
suffered a diminution in their privileges. They lost the 
right of coinage and the tus conubit, and they found it more 
dificult to obtain Roman citizenship®. Stillanother change 
in the situation came about in 89 B.c., for by virtue of the 
grant of Roman citizenship to the Italians in this year, all 
Latin colonies south of the Po were transformed into 
Roman municipia. In the same year the cities in Transpa- 
dane Gaul were given the rights of Latin citizenship, to 
be transformed in 49 B.c. into those of Roman citizenship. 
Consequently Latin colonies henceforth disappear from 
the peninsula. 

In Italy and the provinces the Latin colonies numbered 
about sixty-one, and the Roman colonies, about three 
hundred and eighty-one?. The earliest colonies were estab- 
lished as military outposts to hold and Romanize newly 
acquired territory. The most characteristic feature of the 
Roman colonies was the fact that they were established on 
the coast. This practice was followed without exception 
until 183 B.c., when the rule was broken by sending 


1 Cf. Livy, 10. 1. 1-2. 

2 Mommsen, S¢. R. 3, 627 ff. 

3 Kornemann, R.E. 4, 518; cf., however, Steinwenter, R.Z. 10, 1267 /f. 
4 Kornemann, R.E. 4, 5147; v. Premerstein, R.£. 10, 1240. 
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Roman colonies to Mutina, Parma, and Saturnia. A 
change in the motives which led to the founding of 
colonies appears under the Gracchi, who used colonization 
for the purpose of relieving the needy population of Rome, 
of promoting the prosperity of the country districts, and 
of stimulating trade. The admission of the proletariat to 
the army by Marius naturally led him to found colonies 
for needy veterans. A step which looked to this change in 
policy had been taken as early as 171 B.c. in the case of 
Carteia in Spain, which was settled by the sons born of 
Roman soldiers and Spanish women. The precedent thus 
set at Carteia, and taken up by Martus, of providing for 
veterans in colonies, was freely followed by the triumvirs 
and under the empire. 

Narbo Martius, established in Gallia Narbonensis in 
118 B.c., is the first clear instance of a colony outside 
the peninsula of Italy, a precedent which was not fully 
accepted until we come to the time of Caesar and the 
triumvirs, under whom between forty and fifty such settle- 
ments were made in the provinces!. Under the empire 
this policy was gradually discontinued. From the time of 
Hadrian almost all the new colonies in the provinces were 
not newly established settlements, but existing municipia 
or native civitates to which the title and rights of a colony 
were given by the emperor. This change in status was 
usually in the provinces the first step towards the acquisi- 
tion of Latin rights and of immunity from the payment of 
tribute?. 

The change which the republican system of nomencla- 
ture underwent under the dictators of the first century B.c. 
is significant of a change in the seat of power. The earliest 
instance of the new practice of naming a colony in honor 
of its autocratic founder is probably that of the colonia 
Mariana. The practice became the accepted one under the 


1 Abbott, Class. Phil. 10 (1915), 372f- 
2 Kornemann, R.E. 4, 566. 
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empire, and is helpful in determining the foundation-date 
of a colony!. 

A municipium was not a new settlement, as a colony was, 
but resulted from the incorporation of a conquered town 
into the Roman state”. The functions of its local magis- 
trates and the limitations put upon their powers were 
determined in each case by the charter granted to it. Some 
interesting specimens of charters granted to colonies and 
municipia have come down to us from the time of the late 
republic, for Tarentum in Italy? and for the colony of 
Urso in Spain4, and from the time of the empire, for the 
municipia of Salpensa and Malaca in Spain, The inhabit- 
ants of a munictpium received complete Roman citizenship, 
asin Lanuvium and Aricia®, or received it in a restricted 
form, sine suffragio, as in Fundi and Formiae, or with such 
limitations as the provincial municitpia of Salpensa and 
Malaca had at a later date’. As we have already noticed, 
all the civitates sine suffragio south of the Po were given 
Roman citizenship by the /eges utia et Plautia Papiria of 
go—89 B.c. Like Roman colonists the citizens in municipia 
were liable to service in the legions, and were subject to 
all the munera to which Roman citizens were subject. 
Indeed the ancients believed that the word munticipium 
was derived from munus and capere. In their juridical 
position the municipia differed from the colonies in the 
fact that they could retain their traditional procedure in 
cases heard by their local magistrates, whereas the colonies 


1 For a list of the imperial appellatives used, cf. de Ruggiero, Le Colonie 
dei Romani, 96. 

2 Recent literature: Comparette, 4. F. Ph. 27 (1906), 166 ff; Decla- 
reuil, Quelgues problémes d’ histoire des institutions municipales au temps de 
l’ Empire romain; Heisterbergk in PAilo/. 50 (1891), 639 f7.; Jouguet, Vie 
munic.; Jung, Hist. Zeitschr. 67 (1891), 1 ff.3 Levy, Rev. d. ¢t. grecg. 8 
(1895), 203 f.3 12 (1899), 255 f3 14 (1899), 3507.5 Licbenam, Sz. 
Verw.; Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 1, 293 f7.; Toutain, Dict. Dar. s.v. munici- 
pium; Toutain, Les cités romaines de la Tunisie. 

3 No. 20. 4 No. 26. 5 Nos. 64 and 65. 

8 Livy, 8. 14. 2-3. 7 Livy, 8. 14. 10; no. 64. 
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followed Roman law. If a municipium in Italy adopted 
Roman law, it was known as a municipium fundanum}, 

In the provinces we find two main classes of municipia, 
those whose citizens had Roman, and those whose citizens 
were restricted to Latin citizenship?. Some cities of the 
second class had the maius Latium, others only the minus 
Latium, Citizens in communities having the matus Latium 
gained Roman citizenship when admitted to the local 
senate. In towns having minor Latin rights only election 
to a local magistracy could win this privilege for them. 
Provincial municipia, like colonies and peregrine ctvttates, 
were subject to tribute, and did not enjoy full ownership 
of land, although perhaps the ius [talicum was granted to 
favored municipia. This right by a legal fiction made their 
land part of Italy, and therefore conferred full ownership, 
or dominium, on the holders, as well as freedom from the 
payment of tribute*. So far as local administration was 
concerned, most municipia were more or less under the 
control of the governor of their province, whereas the 
colonies were strictly autonomous in the matter of local 
affairs®, This difference explains in part why so many 
provincial municipia begged the emperors to make them 
colonies. 


Cf. Elmore, Trans. 4m. Phil. Assoc. 47, 35 ff. 

Toutain, Dict. Dar. 5.0. municipium, 2030 f. 

Gaius, 1. 95-96; no. 64. 

Cf. v. Premerstein, R.E. 10, 1242 ff. 

On the possession of /idertas by Roman colonies, cf. Toutain, Mé/. d. 
arch. 18 (1898), 141 ff; v. Premerstein, of. cit. 1248. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


5 
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CHAPTER II 


PRAEFECTURAE, FORA, VICI, CASTELLA, 
CONCILIABULA, CANABAE, PAGI, GENTES, 
SALTUS} 


[os writer of the lex de Gallia Cisalpina, in desig- 


nating the communities in Cisalpine Gaul to which 
a certain provision is to apply, mentions oppidum 
municipium colonia praefectura forum vicus conctliabulum 
castellum territorium?. Oppidum is a generic word for an 
autonomous community, and serritorium is used of the 
country district outside the limits of a settlement, but 
belonging to it. The other words in the list have more or 
less definite technical meaning, and if to them we add the 
terms pagus, gens, canabae, and saltus, we shall probably 
have a complete catalogue of the names given in the West 
to the smaller administrative units. The first three of these 
terms, municipium, colonia, and praefectura, stand apart 
from the rest to indicate communities of a clearly marked, 
general type, and again the praefectura, which did not 
enjoy all the rights of self-government in local affairs, 
stands opposed to the more fortunate municipium and 
colonia. Praefectura, in fact, may be thought of as a generic 
term applicable to any community which lacked the full 
right of self-government. In this sense, as we shall see, 
1 Outside of the discussions in the standard treatises of Mommsen 
(St. R. 3,765 f.), Marquardt (St. Verw. 1, 34 f7.), Willems (Droit pudsic 
rom. 357 f.) and Madvig (Verf. u. Verw. 1, 44, 49), some of the most 
recent literature on the communities treated in this chapter are papers by 
Schulten in P4ilo/. 53 (1894), 629-686; Hermes, 29 (1894), 481-516; 
and RA. Mus. 50 (1895), 489-557; Hardy, Six Roman Laws, 143 ff. and 
articles under the pertinent headings in Dict. Dar., R.E. and the Diz. Ep. 
For a convenient list of the praefecturae, fora, vici, castella, pagt, and saltus 
mentioned in Dessau’s collection of inscriptions, cf. Dessau, 3, pp. 619, 
660-664, 669. 
2 No. 27, c. 21, ll. 2f. 
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it comprehends all the terms, except serritorium, which 
follow it in the list given above. 

The title praefectus was given to an official to whom 
some higher authority had delegated the power to perform 
certain functions. So far as the villages and cities of the 
empire were concerned, the source of authority might be 
the central government at Rome or some one of the 
civitates. The officials of the first sort were the praefecti 
iure dicundo sent out by the urban praetor to administer 
justice in the settlements founded by Rome or annexed 
by her, as well as the special praefecti iure dicundo Capuae 
Cumis who were elected in the comitia on the nomination of 
the praetor. The term prefecture could also be applied 
to the small communities which did not have an inde- 
pendent status, but were attached to a neighboring 
civitas, In this case the authority of the prefect came, not 
from Rome, but from the civitas. The residents in Italian 
prefectures connected with Rome lacked in the early 
period some of the qualities of citizenship, but later these 
communities either attained the position of municipia, or 
while retaining the name of praefecturae, differed from 
muntictpia Only in the fact that they did not have JJ viri 
or /V viri!, As for the other class of prefectures, they 
maintained their existence down to a late date. Civitates 
usually had territoria dependent upon them. In these 
terrttorta hamlets were scattered here and there, and in the 
villages at a distance from the governing city justice was 
administered and certain other powers were exercised by 
a prefect sent out for that purpose by the municipal 
authorities. To such an official, for instance, reference 
seems to be made in CJL. x, 6104, an inscription of the 
Augustan age: Carthagine aedilis, praefectus iure dicundo 
vectigalibusque quinquennalibus locandis in castellis 
LXxx11I. Similarly the magistrates of the Genuenses ex- 
ercised jurisdiction over the residents of the castellum 


1 Cagnat, Dict. Dar. 5.0. pracfectura. 
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Vituriorum!, In one case we hear of the duovir of a colony 
acting as prefect of a caste/lum. It is impossible to draw 
an exact line of distinction between the several minor com- 
munities, but for purposes of convenience in discussion 
the fora, conciliabula, vici, and castella may be put together. 
These in turn fall into two groups, the fora and conciliabula 
on the one hand, and the vici and castella on the other. 
Settlements of the first two classes were always authorized 
by the central government and thus bore a certain re- 
semblance to colonies*. Indeed it 1s quite possible that 1n 
the earliest period Roman colonies held the same legal 
relation to Rome as the fora and conciliabula did in later 
times*. This official relation for the fora is indicated by 
such typical names as Forum Popili and Forum Livi. 
Most of them were founded by Roman magistrates 
charged with the construction of a highway, and the name 
is found most frequently in northern Italy 5, and for settle- 
ments made under the republic. In the last century of the 
republic most of the fora and concitiiabula were erected into 
communities with full rights of local self-government. 
On a somewhat lower plane stood the vici and castella. 
Of them Isidore remarks®: vici et castella et pagi sunt, 
quae nulla dignitate civitatis ornantur, sed vulgari homi- 
num conventu incoluntur et propter parvitatem sul 
maioribus civitatibus attribuuntur. The vici, at least, were 
usually private settlements, and the caste/la may be re- 
garded as fortified vict, although in the founding of a 
castellum probably the initiative would ordinarily be taken 
by a military authority, and the commandant may well 
have acted at the outset as the local magistrate’. Most of 


1 No. 10, ll. 43-44. For a specific illustration of the relations between a 
civitas and its attributi, see commentary on no. 49 on the question at issue 
between the municipium of 'Tridentum and the Anauni. 


2 CIL. vit, 15726. 3 Schulten, R.Z£. 4, 799 f. 
4 Mommseen, S¢. R. 3, 775 ff. 5 Schulten, R.E. 7, 62. 
6 Orig. 15. 2. 11. 7 Mommsen, Hermes, 24 (1889), 200. 
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the caste/la were naturally on the frontiers!. Some of the 
vici and castella were in time made independent com- 
munities. This happened, for instance, in the case of 
Sufes?, and occasionally a civitas was reduced to the 
position of a dependent vicus. An interesting instance of 
this sort is furnished by the petition of the people of 
Orcistus*, In a few cases we find the name vicus cana- 
barum* applied to a community, but settlements of this 
sort do not seem to have differed from canabae, which 
come next in the order of discussion. 

This word in its general sense was applied to the 
temporary shops and booths put up by merchants. It 
was natural to use it also of the settlements of merchants 
and camp-followers which sprang up about the camps. 
They were usually located so as to leave a free space 
between the fortifications of the camp and the hamlet in 
question. The organization was based on the resident 
Roman citizens, and, with its magistri or curatores®, prob- 
ably bore a close resemblance to the conventus civium 
Romanorum, of which we have a reasonably complete 
record®, Probably the native women by whom the 
soldiers in the camp had children lived in these nearby 
villages, so that it was natural for the veterans on receiving 
their discharge and the legalization of their marriages 
to settle in the canabae with their wives and children. To 
them we have reference in an inscription from Aquincum’? 
and elsewhere. In the history of the Roman municipality 
the canabae have a special interest for us, because we can, 


1 For a list, not absolutely complete, cf. Diz. Ep. 2, 130 f. The cas- 
tellum Carcassonne has preserved its external features up to the present day. 

2 CTL. vin, 11427; Kubitschek, R.£. 3, 1757. 

3 No. 154. 4 Schulten, PAilo/. 53 (1894), 671//. 

5 CIL. 111, 6166; v, 5747; and the phrase civibus Romanis consistenti- 
bus ad canabas leg. v (4. ¢p. 1920, no. 54). 

6 See Kornemann, s5.v. conventus, R.E. 4, 1182-1200. Mommsen’s 
theory (Hermes, 7 (1873), 299 ff.) that the cazabae had a military organiza- 
tion is no longer held; cf. Schulten, R.E. 3, 1452; Hermes 29 (1894), 507. 

* CILe Vit, 3505. 
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in some instances, trace their growth from the earliest 
settlement by Roman citizens up to the granting of a 
municipal charter. This is true, for example, of Apulum!, 
Aquincum?, Carnuntum’, and notably of Lambaesis?4. 
Some of these settlements, like Carnuntum, even attained 
the dignity of a colony®. 

The pagus 6 differed essentially from all the communities 
which have been mentioned thus far. The meaning of the 
term varied somewhat from one period to another and 
from one part of the Roman world to another, but the 
canton was always thought of as a rural administrative 
unit, and was opposed in sense to civitas, urbs, or oppidum. 
The Romans found these rural subdivisions in their con- 
quest of Italy and of other parts of the western world, and 
they were frequently preserved intact, but were usually 
given a Roman name. Caesar uses the term to indicate 
part of a native tribe’, but under the empire it came to 
designate very definitely a territorial unit. 

The inhabitants of a canton might live dispersed or in 
hamlets (vici). They formed a commune for such religious 
purposes as the celebration of festivals and the mainten- 
ance of the local cult, and for such administrative purposes 
as the repairing of roads and the apportionment of the 
water supply. The religious side of the community life is 
indicated by such names as pagus Martius and pagus 
Apollinaris, although other cantons bore a local name, e.g. 
pagus Veronensts, or even a gentile name, as was the case, 
for instance, with the pagus Valerius. The cantons enjoyed 
a certain degree of autonomy. We read in the inscriptions 


1 'Tomaschek, R.E. 2, 290/f. 


2 'Tomaschek, R.£. 2, 333. 3 Kubitschek, R.E. 3, 1601 f. 
4 Wilmanns, Comm. Mommsen, 190 ff.; Cagnat, L’armée romaine 
d’ Afrique, passim. 


5 CIL. 111, 4236. 

6 An extended discussion of the subject is given by A. Schulten, Die 
Landgemeinden in rim. Reich, Philol. 53 (1894), 629-655. For recent 
literature, see ‘Toutain in Dict. Dar. and Litbker, Reallexikon, 5.0. pagus. 

7 BiG. 1. 12. 
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of their magistri and their decrees. In most cases probably 
the decrees were passed in popular assemblies, but in one 
case at least, we hear of the decurions of acanton!. In later 
days the pagi must have lost largely their rights of self- 
government, because after Diocletian’s time we hear fre- 
quently of the praefecti or praepositi pagorum®. 

A larger rural unit than the pagus was the gens or 
populus. In Spain and Gaul, for instance, the Romans 
found it convenient to deal with the tribal organizations, 
and to accept the division of these tribes into the tradition- 
ally accepted smaller cantons. The Helvetii, for example, 
were divided into four cantons in Caesar’s time’. A 
judicial prefect was put in charge of a tribe or group of 
cantons. Thus we hear of a praef. gentis Cinithtorum* and 
a praefectus civitatium in Alpibus Maritumis®. In these 
cases Rome dealt with a whole people, not with single 
cities. Each tribe, however, had one or more villages, 
which were made centres of administration. If these grew 
in imporfance, they might develop into autonomous cities, 
and receive Latin or Roman rights as the principal village 
of the Vocontu did ®. 

At the bottom of the scale, so far as the enjoyment of 
self-government was concerned, were the co/oni on large 
private and imperial estates. Our information about the 
political and economic organization of these estates in the 
West comes almost entirely from inscriptions found 
during the last forty years’. All but one of these docu- 


1 CIL. vin, 1548. 

2 The conventus civium Romanorum scarcely belong among the com- 
munities under discussion here. 

* BGs 42- 12. 4 CIL. vit, 10§oo. 5 CIL. v, 1838. 

8 Cf. Kornemann, R.E. 4, $45 and Schulten, R4. Mus. 50 (1895), 521. 

7 ‘These inscriptions are the Epistula data a Licinio Maximo et Feliciore 
Augusti liberto procuratoribus ad exemplum legis Mancianae (no. 74) found 
in 1896 at Henchir-Mettich, the Ara legis Hadrianae (Bruns, 115) found 
in 1892 at Ain-Ouassel, the Sermo et epistulae procuratorum de terris vacuts 
excolendis (no. 93) found in 1906 at Ain-el-Djemala, the Rescriptum Com- 
modi de saltu Burunitano (no. 111) found in 1879 at Souk-el-Khmis, and 
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ments come from Africa, so that a description of the 
organization of the sa/tus based on them applies strictly 
to that region, although the same system in its general 
outlines probably prevailed in other parts of the empire. 
The growth of great estates is closely connected with the 
policy which Rome adopted in dealing with the ager 
publicus. The land of a conquered people passed auto- 
matically under Roman ownership. Some of the cultivated 
land might be used as the site of a colony, some turned 
back to the natives in return for a rental. As for the un- 
cultivated land, capital was needed for its development, 
and it was occupied to a great extent by rich Roman 
landlords. Under this system immense estates came under 
the control of private owners both in Italy and the pro- 
vinces. This was particularly true of Africa, of which Pliny 
tells us that in Nero’s time sex domini semissem Africae 
possidebant, cum interfecit eos Nero princeps'. ‘The early 
emperors, as one may infer from Pliny’s remark, saw 
clearly the political and economic danger with which this 
situation threatened the government and society, and set 
themselves to work to remove it?. The land must belong 
to the state. This change in ownership was accomplished 
partly by way of legacies, but in larger measure through 
confiscation. The land became again public land, to be 
administered henceforth by the emperor, and by the time 
of the Flavians most of the great estates had become 
crown-lands?, They were too large to be made the 
territoria of neighboring cities. They were therefore 
organized on an independent basis, and with the formation 
of the sa/tus a new and far-reaching principle was intro- 
duced into the imperial system. Hitherto Rome had made 
the Rescriptum Philipporum ad colonos vici cuiusdam Phrygiae, found in 
1897 in Phrygia (no. 141). Cf also nos. 122 and 142. Information con- 
cerning the system followed on each of these imperial domains may be 
found in the commentaries on the inscriptions mentioned. 


1 N.H. 18. 6. 35. 
2 Cf. Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rim. Kol. 378. 
3 Rostowzew, Op. cit. 379- 
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the civitas the political and social unit. It had dealt 
administratively with the individual through the magis- 
trates or decurions of his community. The co/oni on an 
imperial estate had no political organization, or at most 
only a rudimentary one. They were, therefore, brought 
into direct relations with the emperor or his personal 
representative. In carrying out this plan of government 
for the domains located in a given region, a method was 
adopted not unlike that which had been followed in the 
case of a newly acquired province. Just as a senatorial 
commission under the republic had drawn up a /ex pro- 
vinciae to fix the relations of the civitates to the central 
government and the form of government for the province 
within which they lay, or just as emperors granted charters 
to municipalities, so representatives of the emperor drew 
up a statute for the domains of a given district. The earliest 
of these statutes to which we have any reference is the 
lex Manciana', which was probably not a system of regula- 
tions drawn up by the owner of a private estate, as 1s 
commonly supposed?, but was rather the work of an im- 
perial legate, perhaps of the Emperor Vespasian*. ‘The 
lex Manctana continued in force 1n Africa until it was 
supplanted by the /ex Hadriana, to which reference is 
made in a document of the time of Commodus? and in 
another of a later date®. From a study of these docu- 
ments, supplemented by information to be had from other 
inscriptions, it 1s possible to determine the administrative 
system which was introduced into the imperial domains. 
Each estate, or sa/tus, was in charge of a procurator saltus, 
who was usually a freedman, and all the procurators of a 
given region were under a procurator tractus, of equestrian 


1 No. 74, 1. 6. 
* Hirschfeld, 123, n. 3; Seeck, R.E. 4, 484; Toutain, Nou. rev. hist. de 


droit fr. et étr. 21 (1897), 393 f.3 23 (1899), 141 ff. 
3 Rostowzew, op. cit. 329. 4 No. 111, ll. 5, 26. 
® Bruns, 115, 1. 7. 
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rank!. Sometimes between these two officials was a 
procurator regionis. The procurators were not under the 
control of the proconsul, but were directly responsible to 
the emperor”. The business affairs of an estate were in 
charge of a conductor, who was a freeman or a freedman 
and was responsible for the management of the entire 
estate. Most of the land was rented to tenants under 
five-year contracts, and each tenant was personally re- 
sponsible for the payment of the rental to the imperial 
collector. In case of non-payment the conductor proceeded 
against him’. Part of the land in an estate could be 
leased by the conductor and worked directly by him or 
leased to tenants*. For the purpose of working this land 
he could require a certain number of days’ labor annually 
from each tenant. 

With this sketch in mind of the administrative arrange- 
ments on an estate, let us fill in some of the details of the 
plan. No specimen of the fundamental law for an estate 
has come down to us in its entirety, but the articles of the 
lex Manciana and lex Hadriana which are extant prove that 
it provided in the minutest detail for the regulation of the 
affairs of the imperial domains. It established a system of 
administration; it specified the powers and duties of the 
procurator, the conductor, and their assistants; it determined 
the rights and duties of the co/onus, fixed his rental, and 
provided for him a method of appeal. Such a law was 
drawn up for a large region. Consequently it might 
violate the usage of a particular locality. There were two 
points especially in which this seems to have happened, 
viz. in determining the amount of corn, wine, or other 


1 For a list of the ¢ractus in Africa, cf. Schulten, Die rémischen Gruna- 
herrschaften, 62 ff. For a list of the imperial domains in other parts of the 
Roman world, cf. Hirschfeld, Der Grundbesitz d. rim. Kaiser in d. ersten 
drei Fahrhunderten, Klio, 2 (1902), 45-723 284-315. 

2 Hirschfeld, K/io, 2 (1902), 295. 

3 Rostowzew, Geschichte d. Staatspacht, 443. 

4 Rostowzew, op. cit. 443-4. 
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produce which the tenant should pay as rental, and in 
fixing the number of days’ labor which the conductor 
might require of the tenant. In case of dispute on such 
points the matter was referred to the procurator saltus, or 
was carried up to the emperor or his deputy, the pro- 
curator tractus. The same method of appeal was followed 
if the fundamental law was violated. Thus the tenants on 
the sa/tus Burunitanus complain that they are required to 
give more than six days’ labor each year to the conductor, 
that the conductor is very wealthy and has secured the 
support of the procurator of the estate 3, and that they have 
been flogged and maltreated by soldiers, although some 
of them are Roman citizens*. In the case of such petitions 
as this the emperor caused his decision to be engraved on 
a tablet and to be placed where it could be seen by all the 
tenants. 

Within the limitations of, and in accordance with, the 
forms imposed by the statute and by subsequent decisions 
of the emperor, the procurator was the administrative and 
judicial officer of the domain. It is his duty to maintain 
order, and he may even employ soldiers for this purpose®. 
The tenants on the saltus Burunitanus recognize their 
lowly condition in their petition to the emperor by speak- 
ing of themselves as rustict tut vernulae et alumni saltuum 
tuorum®, Inasmuch as they had the right to petition the 
emperor and had a magister, they evidently had a rudi- 
mentary political organization, but they had no form of 
local government’. They did not even have the political 
rights which at¢tributi enjoyed, because they were attached 
to no civitas. The fact that the domains were extra- 
municipal carried with it certain advantages as well as 


1 Hyginus, Gromatici veteres (Lachmann), 205. 

2 Cf. no. rr, Col. i, Il. 12-13. 

3 Ibid. Col. 11, Il. 1-12. 4 Ibid. Col. uy, Il. 11-16. 
5 Ibid. Col. u, 1. 11. 8 Jbid. Col. m1, Il. 28-29. 
7 


Ibid. Col. tv, 1. 273 cf. also Lécrivain, Dict. Dar. 3, 963 f. 
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disadvantages!. The co/oni were thereby relieved from all 
the municipal charges which in the later period weighed 
so heavily on the civitates. The evil side of their political 
situation lay in the fact that they formeda special social class, 
ina territory of well marked limits, under officials with large 
powers whose sympathies lay with their masters, the conduc- 
tores. Their only recourse was to the emperor, and appeal 
to him was difficultand dangerous. As the control of the cen- 
tral government over the outlying regions became weaker, 
the co/oni were moreand moreatthe mercy of the conductores*. 

As we have noticed in another connection?, the de- 
basement of the coinage and the pressing need of food for 
the Roman rabble and for the armies, forced Diocletian 
to make contributions in kind a fixed part of the tribute 
from the provinces. This heavy demand, coming as it 
did at a time when the amount of cultivated land was de- 
creasing, and the productivity of the soil declining, called 
for higher rentals than tenants were willing to pay. Their 
only recourse was to abandon their holdings, but this 
would have made matters still worse. It must be pre- 
vented at all hazards, and Constantine made it illegal for 
tenants to leave their farms. But probably his edict only 
gave legal recognition to a situation which already ex- 
isted. In earlier times tenants had been inclined to retain 
their holdings, the renewal of leases was probably taken 
for granted, and tenancies descended from father to son. 
As for the conductor also, some time after the third century, 
he ceased to take a sa/tus for a fixed period, but settled on 
it for life, became its practical owner, and bequeathed it 
to his heir*. It was ruinous for him to have frequent 
changes in his tenants, or to have his land pass out of 
cultivation, and this he prevented. When this point had 
been reached, the colonus had become a serf. 

1 For the history of extra-territoriality, which seems to be of eastern 


origin, cf. Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rim. Kol. 375 ff. 
2 For a few instances of the development of vici of tenants into civitates, 
cf. Pelham, Essays, 298. 3 Cf. pp. 129 ff. 
4 Rostowzew, op. cit. 396 ff. 
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cities (auvotxtopos) had led to the grouping of a large 

number of tribes (€@vy) in city-states. These became 
the political centres of the groups, although a large part 
of the population remained in the original villages and 
retained some form of administration in the management 
of local affairs, such as games and religious festivals}. 
Occasionally we find some political legislation, as, for 
example, in the Mesogaea of Attica where, in the third 
century, certain demes united to protect their lands 
against raids?. When Demetrius founded Demetrias by 
the union of neighboring cities and villages, the former 
of these, as demes of the new town, still retained a local 
assembly and local magistrates, although the sovereignty 
which they possessed must have been limited*. In some 
of the more backward districts of Greece, such as Aetolia, 
Arcadia, and Epirus, villages existed with an independent 
organization, and were not attached to any city. The 
records of such communities, however, have not been pre- 
served*. In Thrace the tribal organization was governed 
by a phylarch. The people lived in villages, several of 
which sometimes united in a xowov, whose chief magis- 
trates were called comarchs®. In this province we also 
find toparchies, which seem to have had a central govern- 
ment modelled on that of the Greek city §&. 


] N the early history of Greece the union of villages and 


1 Dict. Dar. 3.0. xopyn; Kuhn, Die Entstehung der Stadt, 188 f.; R.E. 


5.0. KATOLKiA, KWILY). 
2 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 207. 
3 Ath. Mitt. 14 (1889), 196 ff. 
4 Dict. Dar. s.v. xoipn; Kuhn, op. cit. 24 f., 79 ff. 
5 Cagnat, JGRR. 1, 721, 728. 6 No. 131. 
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Villages sometimes developed independently into cities, 
or were detached by force from the municipality, and con- 
stituted as independent communities. A case like the 
dispersion of Mantinea by Agesilaus was rare}. Mantinea 
and Corinth were, for a time, made villages of Argos as 
a result of war?, but, in general, the loss of civic status 
by a municipality was due to economic weakness, especi- 
ally in Hellenistic and Roman times. 

In Asia Greek culture had not penetrated beyond the 
maritime regions before the conquests of Alexander, and 
the interior of the Persian kingdom was almost entirely 
composed of village-communities. Under Roman rule we 
find these organizations still existing in various forms. 
Such names as dypos, Kopn, KwpoTods, pyNTpoKepia, 
TONLO MA, TEPLOLKLS, TOALXVY, TOALYVLOV, KATOLKIA, KTOLWA, 
TOTOS, YOPA, Ywptov, Eu7ropLov, Epupa, Ppovpiov, TUpYoS, 
and retyos are common®. To these might be added 
Stationes, regiones, and mansiones which came in under 
Roman administration‘, In inscriptions djpos, koun, and 
Katovkia are the terms usually applied to villages?. 

Under Roman rule village-communities which were 
not under the control of a municipality might be found on 
private or imperial estates, or under the control of priests 
in a temple-state, or grouped in a sort of commonwealth 
(kowov or é€rapyxia) whose administrative centre was a 
PNTpokwpia. Since the Romans followed the Greek policy 
of extending the municipal organization wherever possible, 


1 Xenophon, Hellenica, 5. 2.7. For the dispersion of Phocian towns by 
the Amphictyonic Council in 346, see Diodorus, 16. 60. 2. 

2 Plutarch, 4ratus, 45; Xenophon, op. cit. 4. 4. 6. 

8 'These terms are found constantly in Strabo. 

4 Kuhn, Die stddt. u. birgerl. Verfassung a. rim. Reichs, 2, 238, 317 n. 
The development of military cazadae into municipalities is not common in 
the Orient. Leggfin in Syria probably took its name from the military 
camp established in the town Caparcotna (RA. Mus. 58 (1903), 633). Cf. 
Brinnow, Prov. Arab. 2. 24 ff. 

5 For the distinction between xwuy and xarouia, cf. Chapot, La prov. 
rom. proc. d’ Asie, 97 f. RE. 5.0. xarouxia. 
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many of these villages were transformed into cities. The 
pyTpokwpia usually became the metropolis and the de- 
pendent districts formed the serritorium of the new city. 
In founding Zela, Pompey added to its territory several 
eparchies!. The temple-states, which were a characteristic 
organization in Asia, were composed of groups of villages 
under the administration of the priests attached to the 
temple. Although the residents in these communities 
were usually hierot or hierodouloit, whose status was vir- 
tually serfdom, some form of political organization was 
probably permitted?. The temple-states were deprived 
of their power either by the Greek kings or by the Roman 
rulers, and the seat of the temple usually became the civic 
centre, while the estate was converted into the territorium 
of the city. The worship of the god became the civic cult. 
Some of these temple-states were added to the estates of 
the emperors’. In Judea the destruction of Jerusalem 
brought an end to the power of the temple as an adminis- 
trative factor in the control of the Jewish villages. 

On the imperial estates the agent of the emperor was 
probably the administrator of the smaller communities, 
where the tenants were chiefly serfs. In the larger villages 
there was a quasi-municipal organization which probably 
developed as a result of the settlement of free tenants who 
formed the nucleus of a curia, or it arose from a col/legium 
of residents formed for social or religious purposes. The 
development of political institutions seems to have been 
encouraged, for many of the imperial estates were 1ncor- 
porated as municipal serritoria. A good example of this 
may be seen in the inscription from Pogla which shows the 
two stages of its development?. 

Since the Romans were eager to extend the municipal 
system over the provinces as soon as possible, many of the 


1 Strabo, 12. 37. 1. 

2 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, 1, 102; Strabo, 12. 3. 13 12. 34-37: 
3 Rostowzew, Gesch. d@. rim. Kol. 276 ff. 

4 No. 122; cf: p. 32. 
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new cities founded by them were given territory of vast 
extent. In the course of time many of the larger villages 
within the serritorium were given municipal charters of 
their own. Tymanda may be cited as an example of this 
development, and Orcistus, which had once been a city 
before it was reduced to the status of a village under the 
jurisdiction of Nacoleia, was restored to its former status 
in the fourth century!. The process of development and 
decay may be traced in different parts of the empire at all 
periods. Ilium had degenerated into a sort of village- 
town (KwpozroXts) before it was restored by the emperors’. 
Strabo describes Chrysopolis as a village in his day%. 
Byzantium and Antioch were penalized by the emperors 
for political reasons and were deprived of civic rights for 
a time by being made villages of neighboring cities. ‘The 
large number of cities named Hierapolis shows how the 
temple-states were transformed into municipalities, and 
among the seats of Christian bishoprics such names as 
Chorio Myliadica, Agathe Come, Demulycaon, Panemo- 
teichus, Regepodandus, Chora Patrimonia, Ktema Maxi- 
mianopoleos, and Salton Toxus may serve to illustrate the 
development of cities out of villages, of which some were 
originally part of an imperial estate®. Constantine is 
credited with great activity in transforming villages into 
cities, and all emperors encouraged this policy in order to 
create a body of curiales who would be responsible for the 
collection of imperial taxes ®. 

In distinguishing between a village and a city, ancient 
writers imply that the former possessed no _ political 
sovereignty, but it is evident that most villages had some 
form of organization whereby the members could legislate 


1 Nos. 161, 154. 2 Strabo, 13. 27. 1. 

3 Strabo, 12. 42. 2; Cicero, ad fam. 4. 5. 4. 

4 Herodian, 3. 6. 9. 

5 Ramsay, op. cit. 1. 84 f7.; Kuhn, op. cit. 238-9, 289, 299, 301, 304, 
368; no. 122. 

8 Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 1. 183 cf. nos. 1§1, 154. 
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in social, religious, and administrative matters, however 
much their freedom in initiative and performance may 
have been restricted. Many communities copied their 
metropolis by adopting civic institutions, such as the 
ecclesia and gerousia. Sometimes a group of villages united 
in a xowov for the celebration of festivals and games!. We 
find frequent records of honorary decrees passed by village- 
assemblies, and of public works undertaken at their ex- 
pense?. They had revenues under their control, some of 
which came from lands which they owned and could dis- 
pose of by sale’. They had advocates (€xducor) to defend 
their interests, and judges to administer the law*. Officials 
such as comarch, demarch, brabeutae, logistae, prytanets, 
recorders (avaypadets), agoranomi, secretary, and ot 
Baowdevovres are found, and even the summa honoraria 1s 
sometimes exacted®. In Syrian villages mention 1s made 
of avvdikol, miotol, StomKynTal, mpovontai, oTparTnyot, 
and émuednrac®. We cannot tell whether the officials in 
the villages were elected locally or were appointed by the 
municipal government. According to the Codes the 
government of villages and mansiones in the fourth century 
was entrusted to citizens as a municipal liturgy’. It ts 
doubtful if this system was universal, since Syrian in- 
scriptions and the statements of Libanius imply that the 
village-officials were independent of the municipal govern- 

lL Dict. Dar. s.v. KW. 

2 Cagnat, JGRR. 3, 692, 13973 4, 756, 1367; Ramsay, op. cit. no. 498. 
Juristic personality recognized by law, cf. Dig. 3. 4. 13 30. 1. 733 47. 22. 43 
Cod. F. 2. §9. 2. 

3 Cagnat, TGRR. 4, 1387, 1607; Lebas-Waddington, 2556; Dhitt. 
Or. Gr. 488. 4 No. 113. 

5 Cf. indices to Lebas-Waddington, Cagnat, JGRR, and JG. The como- 
gkrammateus of Judaean villages shows the persistence of Ptolemaic in- 
fluence. In Cagnat, JGRR. 4, 1371 ot BaotdXevovres imply the priest- 
kings of a temple-state. For the summa honoraria, cf. no. 150 and ‘fournz. 
Rom. Studies, 8 (1918), 26 f. 

6 Lebas-Waddington, 2127, 2130, 2240, 2399, 2547, 2556; Prentice, 
Trans. Am. Phil, Assoc. 43 (1912), 113 ff. 

7 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 21 (335); Cod. F. 10. 72. 2. 
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ment}. It is evident that, in the disorder which prevailed 
during the third and fourth centuries, villages distant 
from the metropolis and unprotected by it had either 
fortified themselves and become semi-independent, or had 
placed themselves under the protection of some powerful 
noble, to whom they gave their full allegiance. ‘The 
development of this type of patronage was an important 
cause of the decline of municipal institutions, since great 
stretches of territory passed out of the control of the cities, 
especially when brigandage and war were factors of every- 
day life. In the Byzantine empire the spread of indepen- 
dent village-communities was a characteristic feature of 
the revival of oriental influences and the decay of Hellen- 
ism, although their development was also due in large 
measure to the peculiar political and economic conditions 
of the age’. 

The relation of the village to the metropolis in financial 
matters cannot be traced in detail, since few documents 
throw light on the subject. The revenues of the city were 
chiefly derived from the territorium, and the villagers were, 
in effect, regarded as lessees in perpetuity of the lands 
which they worked. The rental which they paid not only 
contributed to the support of the municipality, but also 
helped to make up the quota of imperial tribute. Other 
requisitions, such as the head and house tax, were levied *. 
Villagers, drafted for the settlement of the emporium at 
Pizus, were granted exemption from the quota of grain 
usually demanded from the villages, from the tax for the 
support of the durgarii or border police, and from garrison 
duty. No levies could be imposed upon them for beasts 
of burden required for the public post*. The recruiting 
tax (aurum tironicum) was levied on villages as well as on 
towns in the third century, but we cannot determine 

Libanius, De patrociniis. 
Ramsay, Tekmorian Guest Friends, 306 ff. 


1 

2 

3 Cicero, ad fam. 3.8.5; Cod. Th. 11. 24. 6. 
4 No. 131. 
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whether the municipality collected it, or whether imperial 
agents enforced the payment!. Valens imposed the tax 
directly on the villages?. In Huerapolis the municipal 
police (wapadvdaxes), who were assigned to guard-duty in 
the country districts, were not allowed to make requisitions 
upon the villagers except for certain specified require- 
ments%, It would seem that every imperial tax and liturgy 
imposed upon the municipality was passed on to the de- 
pendent communities, while a few more were added by the 
civic authorities as a special act of grace. The plaint that 
every curtalis was a tyrant was probably not unjustified. 
Above all, the imperial requisitions for service in the 
public post were applied directly to the villages. The 
drafting of their cattle for angary was particularly burden- 
some on farmers. Frequent complaints from villages on 
imperial estates happen to be preserved, since they pre- 
sented their wrongs to the emperor direct and were able 
to secure some relief, but the municipal ferritoria must 
have suffered far more from the exactions of troops and 
imperial officials?. Since the cities were unable to protect 
the country districts, the villagers were forced to turn for 
help to the powerful proprietors in their vicinity, and 
where this protection could not be secured, their 1m- 
poverishment was only a question of time. 

In Egypt the Ptolemaic system was perpetuated for the 
first two centuries of Roman rule. The country was organ- 
ized in nomes composed of village-communities, each 
with a metropolis which, by courtesy, was often called a 
modus. Lhe village is usually styled cap, but such terms 
aS €mouKkia, €mo.Kiov, ywptov, and rozos are also found?. 
The chief official (xwuoypapparevs) was an agent of the 


1 No. 150; Fourn. Rom. Studies, 8 (1918), 26 ff. 

2 Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 4. 34. 3 INO.-1 97: 

4 Nos. 113, 139, I4I-I44, 162. 

5 Musée Belge, 10 (1906), 38 f., 160 f.; Engers, De degyptiarum kwpav 
administratione qualis fuerit acetate Lagidarum; Wilcken, Grundzige, c. 1; 
Jouguet, Vie munic. 202 ff. 
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imperial government, and sometimes combined two or 
more villages under his jurisdiction!. Police duties were 
under the supervision of the archephodus and phylaces of 
various kinds?. The office of epistates seems to have dis- 
appeared soon after the Roman occupation 3, The board or 
council of elders (7peaBuvrepor) acted with the secretary 
as the governing body. In this capacity the councillors 
had no initiative of their own, but served merely as agents 
of the imperial government. Their responsibility was 
fixed by law, and the proper performance of their duties 
was guaranteed by sureties*. Each member of the board 
had to possess a certain standard of wealth which varied 
according to the importance of the village®. Nominations 
to office were made by the secretary and elders, sometimes 
jointly, sometimes separately. Ihe appointments were 
made by the epistrategus®. The larger villages were some- 
times divided into wards, each of which had officials of its 
own. 

The religious and administrative centre of each nome 
was called a metropolis, and its organization differed from 
the villages but slightly. The council of elders was re- 
placed by a council of magistrates (kowov Trav apxovTwr) 
as a concession to the Greek element which had settled 
in the community. The magistracies have been classified 
in three grades as follows: (1) gymnasiarch, (2) exegete, 
cosmete, eutheniarch, (3) archiereus, agoranomus’. The 
hypomnematographus rarely appears in the records, and his 
official rank is a matter of dispute®. Some of these offices 
were shared by several persons. There were at least six, 
and probably twelve, gymnasiarchs, but the variation in 

1 BGU. 91, 163; P. Fay. 40; P. Fi. 8; Jouguet, op. cit. 269 fF. 

2 Jouguet, op. cit. 261 ff. 

3 Oertel, Die Liturgie, 385; Jouguet, op. cit. 259. 

4 Jouguet, op. cit. 231; nos. 172, 182, 187, 196. 

5 Jouguet, op. cit. 219 f.; Wilcken, Gr. Ostraka, 506 ff.; P. Giess. 58. 
6 Jouguet, op. cit. 222 ff. 

7? Preisigke, Stadtisches Beamtenwesen im rimischen <Axgypten, 30 ff; 
Jouguet, op. cit. 292 7. 8 P. Oxy. 1412. 
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numbers was regulated by the size of the community and 
its prosperity at different periods. There were two annual 
secretaries who acted as imperial agents!. They drew up 
the list of candidates for the manifold liturgies, probably 
in consultation with the board of magistrates. They also 
nominated their successors in office. The method of ap- 
pointment to magistracies cannot be definitely determined 
for all periods. As a general rule, however, the outgoing 
officials nominated their successors?. 

At the beginning of the third century Severus intro- 
duced several reforms in the administration of Egypt. A 
senate was constituted in each metropolis of the nomes. In 
form each of these towns became a municipality, and its 
later history need not concern us in this study. The 
villages of the nome, however, were not included in the 
territorium of the city at first. They continued to be ad- 
ministered by the state, although the nomarch was 
appointed by the municipal senate which acted merely 
as an agent of the imperial government in the nome?, 
The villages were also placed under a different adminis- 
tration, for the comogrammateus and the elders disappear 
from the records before the middle of the century4, They 
were replaced by comarchs who seem to have been 
associated with other officials in a council5, The comarchs 
nominated the sito/ogt, ephorus, quadrarius, and other local 
officials, and were responsible for the proper discharge 
of the duties to which the nominees were assigned. In 
the fourth century the nome was divided into pagi, which 
were now included in the territory of the city and under its 
jurisdiction®, 

The Egyptian village was originally a part of the estate 


1 Jouguet, op. cit. 291. 2 No. 181. 

3 Wilcken, Gr. Ostraka, 625; Jouguet, op. cit. 387, 390; cf. however, 
No. 200. 

4 Jouguet, op. cit. 214 f. & 1B1d 363: 

8 Gelzer, Studien zur byzantinischen Verwaltung Agyptens, 57 ff; 
cf. however, Jouguet, op. cit. 397. 
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of the emperor, and it was organized and exploited solely 
in the interest of the fiscus. Here the liturgy was developed 
in its most oppressive form}, and here the peasant was 
first bound to the soil. The development of municipal 
government in the third century, which we have described 
elsewhere, was powerfully influenced by the methods of 
administration which prevailed in the village-communities 


in Egypt. 


1 We have omitted a discussion of the Egyptian liturgy here. Cf. pp. 
99. and especially the comprehensive work by Oertel, Die Liturgie. 
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THE SALTUS IN ASIA AND EGYPT 


HE Greek cities in Asia, under the Diadochi, were 
allowed the right of ownership of land within their 


own ferritoria, but, unless especially exempted, they 
were required to pay to the king a tax on property under 
their jurisdiction!. The remainder of the royal dominions 
consisted of crown-lands, which could either be leased or 
worked by royal agents with slave or free labor, or by 
tenants who paid a tithe of their produce to the king. 
These tenants held their leaseholds in hereditary suc- 
cession, and, in case the land was sold, they passed with 
the property into the possession of the new owner. They 
were grouped in villages (xarotkiat, k@pat, Or ywpia), 
where they enjoyed a limited measure of political activity. 
The royal estates were frequently reduced in extent by 
the foundation of military colonies, by the grant of civic 
status to villages, by sale, or by gift*. When the king 
transferred his right of possession to another, the land was 
usually included within the territory of the city in which 
the new owner resided. Hereditary tenants, therefore, 
were not peculiar to the royal possessions, but were often 
found on the lands belonging to the cities, or on private 
estates within their bounds. Such was the system of land 
tenure which the Romans found tn Asia, and it is apparent 
that they adopted it with slight change. The crown-lands 
became the ager publicus of Rome and the cities retained 
possession of their territory, for which they paid rental in 
the form of an annual tribute to Rome. The Roman 


1 The history of land tenure on the royal and imperial estates of Asia is 
summed up by Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rim. Kol. 229 ff. Cf. RE. 5.0, 
Domanen., 

2 Rostowzew, op. cit. 248 7. Cf. Buckler and Robinson, 47. 16 
(1912), 11 ff. 
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governors followed the policy of the Hellenistic kings in 
extending the municipal system at the expense of the 
public lands as well as of the temple-states. This move- 
ment was doubtless favored by the pudblicani since it 
simplified the problem of tax-gathering and facilitated 
the collection of loans}. 

Under the empire, the private estates of the emperor 
and the ager publicus came ultimately under the same 
administration. The imperial possessions were augmented 
by confiscation, fines, and bequests. As the kingdoms of 
client princes came into the empire, many of the royal 
estates were added to those of the emperor, while others 
were devoted to the foundation of cities. Fortunately, the 
tendency to over-expansion in the imperial estates was 
counterbalanced by the policy of extending the municipal 
system as widely as possible. The inscription from Pogla 
shows the transition from a village on one of the estates 
to municipal rank, and the names of the early Christian 
bishoprics indicate that many of them had once been 
imperial property?. 

Little is known of the actual methods of administration 
of the Asiatic imperial estates. We have, however, traced 
elsewhere the details of the western organization, and, 
since the latter was probably borrowed from the East, we 
refer the reader to the description of the western sa/tus®. 
The tenants were largely of the class of hereditary serfs, 
although we also find records of citizens from the muni- 
cipalities who held imperial leaseholds*. The position of 
imperial tenants was probably more favorable than that of 
landowners in the towns since the former were assured of 
imperial protection, and were free from the oppressive 
municipal liturgies. With the development of imperial 
liturgies, however, the inhabitants of the villages on the 


1 Rostowzew, op. cit. 277 ff.3 cf. no. 14. 


2 No. 1223 cf. p. 23. SGfo pp. 15.f- 
4 Ramsay, The Tekmorian Guest Friends, 361 ff. Cf. no. 142. 
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estates of the emperor were subjected to these charges, 
and in the third century we have several records of their 
complaints against the exactions of soldiers and officials}. 

When a municipal charter was granted to a village on 
an imperial estate, some change must have been made in 
the status of the residents. The free tenants would naturally 
form the nucleus of the senate, and the imperial agents 
may have become the first magistrates of the new town. 
Of the hereditary tenants, some continued to hold the 
position of serfs on the public lands of the city, but the 
more wealthy were undoubtedly raised to the rank of free 
citizens in order to create a sufficient number of curiales 
who would be responsible for the various obligations of 
the municipality. Unfortunately, no evidence has been 
preserved which enables us to determine definitely these 
points, but inscriptions from Asiatic towns sometimes 
reveal that the population was divided into classes of 
different status?. The lower grades may represent the 
original stock or the class of hereditary serfs. 

In order to understand fully the Roman administration 
of Egypt, it is necessary to describe briefly the system of 
land tenure under the Ptolemies®. With the exception of 
the few cities which were founded by them, the Nile 
valley was the personal property of the sovereign. The 
crown lands (yn BaotArky) were under the direct adminis- 
tration of the royal bureaus. The remainder was called yn 
ev adéoes or ‘‘Surrendered’’ land. 

The ‘‘surrendered”’ land may be subdivided as sacred 
(iepa), military (KkAnpovyiKy), and private (idcdxrnTOs). 
Royal agents administered the sacred assignments in the 
interests of the temples*. The cleruchic land was assigned 
to the soldiers and to certain members of the bureaucracy. 


1 Nos. 139, 141-144. 

2 Liebenam, St. Verw. 216 ff.; no. 122. 

3 Cf. Rostowzew, op. cit. 1 ff.; Wilcken, Grundzige, 270 f.; Bell, 
Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, 4. (1917), 86 ff. 

4 Wilcken, op. cit. 278 ff. 
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The lessees, who were usually Greeks, were under obliga- 
tion to render military service when called upon, and to 
pay a small ground rent. In making these grants the 
Ptolemies had a double purpose in view. The Greek 
soldiers were given a stake in their new home, and the 
cultivated area of the Nile valley was extended, for the 
military leases usually covered lands technically classified 
as sterile (uadAoyov, yépaos), and the lessee was under 
obligation to cultivate his holdings. The lease could be 
cancelled at the will of the king, but the lessee had the 
right to sublet his property, and it could pass to his heirs 
as a virtual inheritancet. Land “‘surrendered”’ to private 
individuals (yn idudKryTos) consisted of two main classes: 
(1) Vineyards and orchards called krypara. These hold- 
ings are generally supposed to represent property privately 
owned in Persian times, or new land brought under 
cultivation by the owner. (2) Lands held on hereditary 
leasehold which could be bought, sold, mortgaged, or 
bequeathed with the same freedom as if held in full 
private ownership. The ‘“‘surrendered”’ land was taxed 
with an annual rental to the crown, and if the tenant fell 
into arrears in his rental, his lease was liable to confisca- 
tion®. There was also another class which might properly 
be included under private ownership: favorites of the king 
were often given grants (yn év dwpea), on which no rental 
was imposed. 

The greater part of Egypt and the most fertile soil was 
crown land (yn Baowdcx7y), which was worked by royal 
tenants (yewpyot Baowduxol). The leases ran for a term of 
years (usually five), and were granted to the highest bidder 
at public auction. The lessees were under oath not to leave 
their holdings between seed-time and harvest. In this 
arrangement we may find the beginning of the system 
which was later to bind the tenants to the soil as were the 
royal serfs of Asia. While the interests of his tenants were 


1 Wilcken, op. cit. 280 ff. 2 Op. cit. 284 ff. 
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safeguarded by the king, they were subjected to unusual 
burdens in times of economic stress, and were often com- 
pelled to take over leases against their will. In some cases 
they even resorted to flight to escape their obligations!. 

Under Roman rule the ‘‘surrendered’’ land dis- 
appeared as a separate class, and in its place we find land 
which was held in complete private possession (yf iStwruKr, 
YN KaTOLKLKYH, yn KAnpovyiKy, and ovciar). The public 
lands fell into two great categories: the Néyos Stockyoews 
(including the yy Baowdixy, yi Snpocia, yp iepd, and 
probably the yy tpocddov), and the \dyos odatakds. The 
royal lands were leased under the same conditions as 
before. The “‘public’’ lands (y7 Snuooia) cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the royal lands except in details of ad- 
ministration®, The term dyuoa.ot yewpyot came to be 
applied to tenants on both crown and public lands. 
The sacred lands were very materially diminished by the 
Romans?®, The confiscated properties were added to the 
imperial possessions, while the remainder was administered 
by imperial agents in the interest of the temples. In the 
third century the temples seem to have been brought under 
the control of the local senate in each metropolis, and the 
sacred lands gradually passed into the municipal territo- 
rium. Uhe “‘revenue”’ lands (yq# wpoaddov) appear as a 
new class under Roman rule, and their characteristics 
cannot be clearly determined. Rostowzew believes that 
they represent sequestered property which remained in 
the hands of the original owner until the obligations to the 
state were discharged’. Meanwhile the land formed a 
special class, and the revenue went to a special division 
of the imperial bureaus. 

The yn ovovaxy consisted largely of estates which had 
once been held by members of the imperial family, 
favorites, or friends in the senatorial and equestrian order, 


1 Wilcken, op. cit. 272 ff. 2 Op. cit. 288 ff. 3 Op. cit. 300 ff. 
* Rostowzew, op. cit. 135 ff. Cf. Wilcken, op. cit. 296 ff. 
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and had probably been free of any tax or rental. In the 
course of the first century these estates came into the 
possession of the emperors, and constituted a curious sort 
of imperial patrimony within Egypt, which as a whole 
was regarded as a personal possession of the crownl. 
While the yj otovaxy was under the administration of a 
separate bureau (Adyos ovotakds), the tenants, known as 
yewpyot ovotakoi, seem to have received the same treat- 
ment as those on public property. The picdwrat ovorakoi 
are also found as tenants, apparently with the same status 
as the yewpyoi, although it is believed that their leases 
were for fixed periods and were assigned to the less valu- 
able land. Such leaseholds could be sublet, but the 
sublessees were directly responsible to the imperial agents 
from whom also they received the right of taking over the 
lease. 

The administration of Egypt as an imperial domain was 
under the control of a prefect assisted by an elaborate 
bureaucracy”. Apart from the Greek cities, the whole Nile 
valley was divided into three administrative districts over 
each of which an epistrategus exercised authority as the 
deputy of the prefect. These districts were again divided 
into nomes under the supervision of a strategus. The nomes 
were divided into toparchies in which were the villages. 
The administrative centre of each nome was the metropolis. 
The organization of the village-communities and the 
metropolis has been described elsewhere?. Here we need 
only recall the fact that the officials of the villages acted 
as agents of the bureaucracy rather than as servants of the 
community. Corporate liability was early recognized and 
enforced*. The community as a whole was liable for the 
default of any of its members, and in some cases the village 
was compelled to take over leaseholds which had been 
vacated, or for which no tenant had bidden at the official 
auctions. 


1 Rostowzew, op. cif. 119 ff. 2 Wilcken, op. cit. 28 ff. 
3 Cf. pp. 27 ff. 4 Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 345 
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One of the most noteworthy features of the Roman 
administration of Egypt was the growth of private owner- 
ship of land. The descendants of the soldiers of the 
Ptolemies were no longer subject to military service and 
the cleruchic land, in so far as it had not been confiscated 
by Augustus, passed into the private possession of the 
former occupants!, The catoecic lands were also treated 
in the same way. Both paid an annual tax to the bureaus. 
‘Thus there was created a large class of landowners with 
small holdings. The development of the liturgical system 
probably had decisive influence in the new policy. Litur- 
gies could not be imposed upon a citizen unless he owned 
property which could be held as surety for the proper 
discharge of his obligations, and the Romans doubtless 
found that tenants could evade their responsibilities more 
easily than owners. Private ownership must have been 
common when the municipal organization was extended 
to the metropolis of each nome in a.p. 202. In the fourth 
century the yn Baoidtky and the yy dynuooia disappear 
from the records. These lands either became the property 
of private individuals who were given possession under an 
obligation to cultivate them, or they had been incorporated 
in the territory of the municipalities. 

As the economic pressure increased in Egypt, it became 
more and more difficult to find tenants for the imperial 
lands. Two solutions of the problem were attempted. 
Compulsory tenantry was adopted, which led to the 
development of serfdom. In some cases tenants were 
arbitrarily transferred to abandoned districts from profit- 
able holdings, in the hope that successful farmers might be 
able to reclaim the exhausted land?. The second device 
was the principle of adiectio (émuBodn). This was a form of 
compulsory leasehold, whereby lands, for which no tenants 
had applied, were arbitrarily assigned to private owners, or 
to tenants on the imperial estates, or even to the villages 


1 Bell, Joc. cit. 89 ff. 2 Wilcken, Grundziige, 293 /f. 
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as corporate communities!. As a rental was imposed, the 
unwilling lessee was obliged to cultivate the land in some 
fashion. In a few cases we find records of leases which 
specified ‘‘that the land was free from the obligation to 
cultivate royal or public lands,’’ and where this clause does 
not appear it is probable that the liability to adfectio was 
implied?. 

In a narrow sense, the history of Egypt under Roman 
rule may be viewed as a struggle for supremacy between 
two systems of administration; the bureaucratic imperial 
estate versus the municipal organization. The victory 
rested, though only in name, with the latter, since the 
imperial estates were gradually merged in the municipal 
territorium, but in fact the city became a mere instrument 
in the hands of the bureaucracy and functioned solely as 
an agent of the imperial government. This development 
and its influence on the cities in other parts of the empire 
are subjects treated elsewhere®. The failure of the Romans 
to carry out the system of the Ptolemies is due to a variety 
of causes. Egypt was too remote from the capital, and 
the natives were exploited by the official class. The tribute 
imposed upon the country exhausted its resources. De- 
population and abandonment of the less fertile areas 
followed. Finally, the exaction of imperial requisitions 
and the development of the liturgical system resulted in 
the restraint of personal liberty and reduced the population 
to political and economic serfdom’. 


1 Wilcken, op. cit. 292; Zulueta, de patrociniis vicorum, 43. 
2 Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 355-359. 


Cf. pp. 194 f- _ 
* For the development of the principle of origo in Egypt, cf. nos. 168, 
175, 192, 193 and pp. 194, 217 ff. 
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CIVITATES LIBERAE ET IMMUNES 
AND CIVITATES STIPENDIARIAE 


E have tried to classify communities in the Roman 
\ } \ empire according to their origin, character, and 
juridical relation to Rome or to other cities. It 
is convenient to group them also on the basis of their 
freedom from the payment of tribute, or their obligation to 
pay it. From 89 B.c. to the time of Diocletian Italy was 
free from this charge1, but from land outside Italy a 
rental in kind (decumae), or a fixed sum of money (stipen- 
dium or tributum) was expected. Exemption from this pay- 
ment could be had only as a privilege. We find, therefore, 
in the provinces two classes of communities, civitates 
stipendiariae and civitates immunes, or, to use for the second 
class the term more commonly employed in antiquity, 
civitates liberae et immunes. Vhe circumstances which often 
led Rome to grant freedom or exemption from taxation to 
a city are illustrated in the case of Utica which assisted 
Rome in the third Punic war?. For asimilar reason Antony 
made Laodicea a civitas libera et immunis, because of the 
sturdy resistance which it had offered to Cassius in 
43 B.c.2 Sometimes the fortunate city owed its privileges 
to the generosity of the Roman people, as Delphi did‘, or 
to the favor of a Roman general, as in the case of Aphro- 
disias °. 


pa 


Marquardt, St. Verw. 2, 177 ff. 

Appian, Pus. 75, 135; cf. CLL. 1, 200, 1. 75. 
Appian, B.C. 4. 62; 5. 7. 

Cf. Henze, De civitatibus liberis, 34. 

Cf. Henze, op. cit. §2/f. 
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The recognition of a community as a free city! usually 
carried along with it exemption from the payment of 
tribute, but under the republic the free cities were not 
always safe from the imposition of taxes at the hands of 
greedy governors or needy generals?, and under the early 
empire cities made “‘free’’ did not necessarily have even a 
technical claim to immunity from taxation®. However, in 
the great majority of cases in both periods it is probable 
that cities of this class enjoyed the privilege mentioned *, 
so that in a particular instance, when evidence to the con- 
trary is not available, it is wise to take it for granted that 
a free city was immunis. 

Freedom might be granted to a city by a treaty, in 
which case the city bore the title of a civitas foederata®, 
or in the second place it might come through a 
law, or through a decree of the senate. Cities of the 
latter sort were called civitates sine foedere liberae et im- 
munes. The rights of these two classes of communities 


1 Jt is important to notice that cities which are styled free by the ancient 
historians are sometimes not technically civitates /iderae. Thus, for instance, 
Flamininus in 196 B.c. declared (cf. Livy, 33. 32. 5-6) the Corinthians 
and certain other peoples free, because they were released from the domina- 
tion of Philip, but this action did not make them civitates liberae (cf. Henze, 
op. cit. 2). The term avrovopia, used in the East, must also be distin- 
guished from /iertas. It indicates the granting to a city of the privilege suzs 
legibus uti (cf. Mommsen, Sz. R. 3, 724), but these laws may be adminis- 
tered under the supervision of Roman magistrates. 

2 Cf. Marquardt, Sz. Verw. 1, 72, n. 13; Henze, op. cit. 4. 

3 ‘This seems to have been true, for instance, of Magnesia and Sipylum, 
Chios and Apollonidea (cf. Mommsen, S?. R. 3, 683, n. 4; 682, n. 3). 

4 The fact that Pliny in his lists characterizes only a few free cities as 
civitates immunes does not prove that many others were not free from the 
payment of tribute (cf Mommsen, S7¢. R. 3, 683, n. 4). 

5 ‘This term is used in its technical sense only once in the Latin inscrip- 
tions, but it is frequent in literature; cf. Diz. Ep. 2, 255 f. To the list of 
civitates foederatae given by Marquardt (S¢. Verw. 1, 75 f.) Kabbadias 
has recently added Troezen (cf. JG. 1v, 791), Thurreium of Acarnania 
(cf. IG. rx, 483), and Epidaurus (cf. "Ed. “Apx. 1918, 166 #.). The 
term socii was a purely honorary title, and did not imply a treaty nor 
the possession of special rights; cf. Henze, op. cit. 6. 
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were essentially the same, but the privileges of a federated 
city were based upon a treaty, and, therefore, irrevocable}, 
whereas a law or a decree of the senate, upon which the 
claims of cities of the second class were based, could be 
repealed at the will of the Roman people or senate?. 
Reference is frequently made to the treaties into which 
Rome had entered with other cities, but none of the treaties 
has been preserved in its entirety?. Almost all of them, 
so far as we can determine their dates, belong to the period 
of the republic?. Evidently, as time went on, Rome be- 
came less generous than she had been in earlier days in 
granting rights in perpetuity. Her early acts of generosity 
had come out of a grateful recognition of services rendered 
in times of great peril. Then too these favors granted to 
her supporters and her stern treatment of hostile cities 
would serve to show in future wars what friend and foe 


1 Occasionally the Romans did not observe the sanctity of these treaties. 
Suetonius writes (4ug. 47): urbium quasdam, foederatas sed ad exitium 
licentia praecipites, libertate privavit. From Cassius Dio, 54. 7. 6, Cyzicus, 
Tyre, and Sidon would seem to be the cities concerned. Rhodes and Malaca 
were at one time federated cities. Later they lost this status. Perhaps they 
were thought to have denounced the treaty with Rome, when they took sides 
against her. 

2 An interesting commentary on the uncertain position of the civitates 
sine foedere seems to be furnished by the statement of Suetonius concerning 
the exceptional good fortune of the people of Ilium. Of them he says: 
Iliensibus quasi Romanae gentis auctoribus, tributa i” perpetuum remisit 
(Claud. 25). 

3 Such references may be seen in Livy, 38. 8. ro and Tac. Ann. 2. 53. 
For fragments of the treaty with Astypalaea, cf. Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 
p- 42, no. 21 and Rhein. Mus. 44 (1889), 446. 

4 E.g. the treaty with Massilia is perhaps as early as 389 B.c. (cf. Justin, 
43. 5. 10); that with the Vocontii is known in the first century B.c. (CJL. 
XII, p. 160); the treaties with T'auromenium and Neaetum are mentioned 
by Cicero (i2 Verr. 2. 160; 3. 13 and ibid. 5. 56; 5. 133); the treaty with 
Rhodes grew out of the war with Perseus (Livy, 45. 25. 7), and the treaty 
with Astypalaea belongs to the year 104 B.c. The treaty with Aphrodisias 
(cf. no. 29) is also of the republican period. Perhaps an example of a treaty, 
made under the empire, conferring the rights of a free city, exists in the case 
of Tyrus (Henze, op. cit. 76). 
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might expect from her. With the world at her feet, she 
had no more crises to face. 

The lex Antonia de Termessibus of 71 B.c. gives us a 
typical specimen of a plebiscite establishing a free city, 
and there is a decree of the senate with the same object in 
view in the case of Stratonicea!, The initiative in granting 
this privilege was frequently taken by some successful 
general or by the emperor’. 

The rights of free cities, whether guaranteed by a treaty 
with Rome or granted in a law or in a decree of the senate, 
were liable to cancellation or abridgment on the ground 
that the cities had broken faith with Rome or had not been 
loyal to her. On the other hand, a city sometimes regained 
its lost rights, or the privileges of a free city were con- 
ferred on a community which previously had lacked them. 
Thus Tyre was free under the republic, lost its freedom 
under Augustus, but regained it later*. Mitylene had the 
right of receiving exiles in Cicero’s time® and was, there- 
fore, probably free, lost its privileges, apparently in the 
first Mithradatic war®, but received them later again at 
the hands of Pompey’. The people of Locri Ozolae seem 
to have been immunes at the beginning of the reign of 
Augustus, but to have been reduced to the position of 
atirtbutt of Patrae before the close of it8. Altogether in the 
Roman world there were two hundred or more cities 
which permanently or temporarily bore the title of “‘free 
cities 9.””, Of these, Africa and Asia, with approximately 


1 "The Lex Antonia is no. 19 in this book. The decree in the case of 
Stratonicea is no. 17. An inscription found in the ruins of Tabae (no. 16) 
Is a senatus consultum, apparently conferring the rights of civitates liderae 
on a group of cities; cf. Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. d’ Asie, 38 ff. 

2 Cf. Tac. Aun. 12.61 and Kuhn, Die stadt. u. birgerl. Verfassung d. 
rim. Reichs, 2, 20. 


8 Cf. Marquardt, St. Verw. 1, 395, n. 2. 

4 Cf. Dig. 50. 15. 1. 

5 Cf. Cic. Brut. 250; ad Att. 5. 11. 6. 

6 Cf. Suet. Ju/. 2. ? Cf. Vell. 2. 18. 

8 Cf. Henze, op. cit. 34. ® Cf. Henze, op. cit. 
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thirty-nine and thirty-five respectively, could boast the 
largest number?. 

The nature of the rights and privileges which a free 
city enjoyed may be best inferred from the lex Antonia de 
Termessibus. The first privilege mentioned in this docu- 
ment is the right wtz suis legibus®. It gave Termessus the 
right to govern under its own laws, to repeal and amend 
them, and to pass new ones, subject only to the limita- 
tion, guod advorsus hanc legem non fiat?. It implied also the 
administration of justice by local courts. Next in order in 
the law is the right to hold land free from the land tax‘. 
This freedom from taxation is set forth more fully in the 
case of certain free cities in Africa®, Inasmuch as the 
people of ‘Termessus are made masters of their own terri- 
tory by this concession, the Roman governor may not 
exercise authority in it, and it is thought of as lying outside 
of his province’. He may not even enter the city in his 
official capacity’. The two rights which have just been 
mentioned are the most fundamental ones, and the auto- 
nomy of the free city was based primarily on them. 

The third right guaranteed in the lex Antonia is freedom 


1 For the free cities of Asia, cf. Brandis, R.E. 2, 1540-1543. 

2 Cf. no. 19, Col. 1, ll. 8-9. For similar expressions, cf. Livy’s statement 
(38. 39. 12) concerning the Phocaeans: ut legibus antiquis uterentur per- 
missum, and ‘l’rajan’s remark concerning Amisus (Plin. Epp. ad Trai. 92): 
Amisenorum civitas libera et foederata beneficio indulgentiae tuae legibus 
suis utitur. 

3 No. 19, Col. 1, Il. ro-rr. 4 Ibid. Col. 1, Il. 12-35. 

5 Cf. lex agraria (= CIL. 1, 200), ll. 85 ff. 

6 ‘This is the significance of the account which Suetonius gives (Ju/. 25) 
of Caesar’s arrangements in Gaul: omnem Galliam,...praeter socias ac 
bene meritas civitates, in provinciae formam redegit eique [éccc] In singu- 
los annos stipendii nomine imposuit; cf. Suet. Vesp. 8: Achaiam, Lyciam, 
Rhodum, Byzantium, Samum libertate adempta...in provinciarum for- 
mam redegit. 

7 Cf. Mommsen, St. R. 1, 378, n. 13 3, 689. When we find Roman 
governors holding court in certain free cities in later times (cf. op. cit. 3, 
689, n. 4) we may surmise that permission had been granted by the cities 
themselves, whose trade would profit by the influx of litigants, witnesses, 
and officials; cf. the case of Apamea in Dio Chrys. 35. 14. 
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from the establishment of winter quarters for Roman troops 
in Termessus!. This provision does not prevent Roman 
soldiers from passing through the city or being billeted 
temporarily in it, and by special authorization of the 

oman senate troops may be quartered in Termessus?. 
In the same paragraph the right of Roman officials to 
requisition supplies in accordance with the limitations of 
the unknown Porcian law is recognized 3, 

The next paragraph in the law seems to reestablish 
certain preexisting rights of the people of Termessus in 
their relations with the Romans‘. The local courts could 
take cognizance even of cases where Roman citizens were 
concerned, but probably in such cases certain restrictions 
were put on the exercise of authority by the local magis- 
trate. 

The last article recognizes the right of ‘Termessus to 
levy inland and maritime customs dues®. This privilege 
was not restricted to civitates liberae. Indeed the one ex- 
tant specimen of a table setting forth port dues or octroz 
is from Palmyra, a city which was not free’. In the matter 
of allowing the imposition of customs dues by local 
authorities the policy of the central government changed 
from one period to another. Under later emperors, like 
Alexander Severus and Julian, Rome was more liberal 


than she had been under Tiberius&. This change in policy 


No. 1g, Col. 1, ll. 6-13. 2 Ibid. Col. u, ll. 11-13. 
Cf. G. Rotondi, Leges publicae populi Romani, 269. 

No. rg, Col. 11, I. 18-30. 

Cf. Mommsen, St. R. 3, 701-706. 

No. 19, Col. u, Il. 31-37. 

7 Cf. Dessau in Hermes, 19 (1884), 486-533. The Palmyra tariff is 
clearly municipal; cf. ibid. 527 ff; Rostowzew, Geschichte d. Staatspacht, 
405; Hirschfeld, 81, n. 1; cf. also commentary on no. 61 and p. I40, 
n. 2. The dues collected at Zarai (cf. CIL. vii1, 4508) were probably 
imperial; cf. Cagnat, Les impéts indirects chez les Romains, 116; Rostowzew, 
op. cit. 403. For the case of Koptos in Egypt, cf Dittenberger, Or. Gr. 674; 
Rom. Mitth. 1897, 75 ff.; Wilcken, Ostraka, 1, 347 ff. 

8 Liebenam, S¢. Verw. 22/f. 


on &» OO 
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may be due to the general demoralization of civic finance. 
In Termessus the produce belonging to Roman tax far- 
mers was exempt from the payment of duty!. In other 
cases Roman citizens and even Latins were not required 
to pay local portoria®. ‘Three considerations probably in- 
fluenced the central government to limit and, in some 
cases, to cancel the local right to levy customs duties: 
(1) the desire to give preferential treatment to Roman 
citizens, and to bring the trade of the world into the hands 
of Rome; (2) the importance of lowering the cost of mer- 
chandise brought to Italy, and (3) the establishment of an 
imperial tariff for revenue?. 

Two privileges which were frequently enjoyed by free 
cities are not mentioned in the /ex Antonia, viz. the right 
of receiving exiles and the right of coinage, although it 
may be noted in passing that the right ofa city in the Orient 
to coin money is not evidence that it was a free city. Up 
to the time of the first Punic war the federated cities re- 
tained their unrestricted right of coinage, although their 
coins were not legal tender in Rome*. However, by the 
close of the republican period, or in the early empire, with 
few exceptions, these cities were allowed to issue small 
coins only, and even the exercise of this privilege was 
subject to the consent and the control of the central 
government®. By these means Roman coins were made 
the medium of circulation throughout the world, trade was 
fostered, and a long step was taken toward making Rome 


1 No. 19, Col. 11, ll. 34-37. 

2 Cf. Livy’s statement (38. 44) of the concession to the people of Am- 
bracia: portoria, quae vellent, terra marique caperent, dum eorum immunes 
Romani ac socii nominis Latini essent. 

8 'The way in which the Roman world was divided into tariff districts 
with stations for the collection of imperial customs in each may be seen in 
Cagnat, op. cit. 19-82. By the side of this imperial system non-imperial 
tariff arrangements could not be expected to survive in many cases. 

4 Cf Mommsen, S¢. R. 3, 710. 

5 Mommeen, S¢. R. 3, 713, 0. I, notes ona coin of the free city of Cercina 
in Africa the phrase permissu L. Volust procos. 
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the banking and commercial centre of the world. In- 
cidentally nothing illustrates better than the history of 
local coinage Rome’s policy, as time went on, of restricting 
more and more the traditional rights of the free cities. 

The foreign relations of a free city were determined by 
Rome. Even the federated cities suffered this limitation 
of complete sovereignty. The treaty with them was a 
foedus iniquum. Perhaps the nearest approach to the ex- 
ercise of international rights which they had, lay in the 
privilege of receiving exiles—a privilege of doubtful value 
to them. This right was enjoyed by free cities of both 
classes!. 

While the privileges mentioned above were those com- 
monly granted to free cities, the fact should be borne in 
mind that Rome’s policy changed from period to period, 
that she was more generous to one city than to another, 
and that in the case of some cities “dertas may have been 
little more than an honorary distinction. 

The system of taxation which the Romans followed in 
their provinces was first adopted in Sicily, and it is clearly 
set forth by Cicero in one of his Verrine orations?. In 
this passage he remarks: 


Between Sicily and the other provinces there is this difference 
in the matter of the land tax, that on the others a fixed contribution, 
called a stzpendium, is levied, representing the fruits of victory or a 
punishment for engaging in war with us. This plan is followed 
in the Spains and with many districts of the Carthaginians. Or the 
contract system under the censors has been adopted, as it was in 
Asia under the Sempronian law. As for the cities of Sicily we 
accepted jurisdiction over them with the proviso that they should 
retain the same legal status (eodem iure) which they had before, 
and should submit to the Roman people on the terms (eadem con- 


1 ‘There is no evidence that Smyrna, whither Q. Caepio went into exile 
(cf. Cic. pro Balbo, 28), or Patrae, where the exile C. Maenius Gemellus 
stayed (cf. Cic. ad fam. 13. 19. 2), were federated cities. 

2 3. 12-14. 
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dictone) on which they had submitted to their own rulers. A very 
few of these cities were brought under our rule by our ancestors 
by force of arms, and, although their territory was made ager 
publicus popult Romani, still it has been given back to them. There 
are two federated (foederatae) cities, viz. Messana and Tauro- 
menium}, where it is not our practice to collect tithes. Then there 
are five cities seme foedere immunes ac liberae, Centuripae, Halaesa, 
Segesta, Halicyae, and Panormus. Outside of these, all the land 
of the cities of Sicily is subject to tithes, and was so before the 
Roman people ruled it, in accordance with the wish and under the 
institutions of the Sicilians themselves. 


In this statement Cicero tells us plainly that when the 
Romans acquired Sicily they took over the system of 
taxation which the Syracusans and Carthaginians had em- 
ployed before them, the lex Hieronica, as he calls it else- 
where?. ‘T’he system may be traced back to Persia through 
the monarchies of the East and the arrangements of 
Alexander?. The territory of Sicily falls into three main 
categories. Certain districts which had made a deter- 
mined resistance were converted into imperial domains4, 
a few were exempted from taxation, and all the rest of the 
island was subject to the payment of tribute. The tax-free 
cities are of two kinds, as we have already noticed, those 
whose privileges were guaranteed by a treaty, and those 
whose rights were granted in some other way. The third 
class of communities were the civitates stipendiariae. In 
Sicily there were sixty-five civitates®. Now eight of these 
were exempt from taxation, because to the two allied 
cities mentioned here Cicero elsewhere adds a third, 
Netum®. The land of very few (perpaucae), perhaps of six 
cities, styled civitates censoriae, was declared ager publicus. 


1 In 5. 56a third city, Netum, is added. S18 FCT 2.32: 
3 Cf. Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rim. Kol. 229-240, and the illuminating 
treatment by Frank, Roman Imperialism, 93-99, 108, n. 17. 


* Cf pp. 15 7. ° Cf. Cic. in Verr. 2. 133 and 137. 
8 in Verr. 5. 56. 
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Consequently, the rest of the cities, about fifty-one in 
number, were civitates stipendiariae. Exact figures for the 
other provinces are difficult to obtain, but in all of them 
the taxed communities far outnumbered those which were 
free from taxation by the central government. Thus, in 
the time of Pliny the Elder, in Baetica one hundred and 
twenty out of one hundred and seventy-five cities were 
tributary cities, in Tarraconensis, one hundred and thirty- 
five out of one hundred and seventy-nine, in Lusitania, 
thirty-five out of forty-six!. We do not find evidence that 
in all Asia more than thirty or thirty-five cities out of a 
total of about five hundred were free at any time?. 

It was the payment by these communities of taxes 3, 1n 
Sicily in the form of tithes, which constituted the chief 
mark of difference between them and the free cities. The 
other essential feature in their status which distinguished 
them from the free cities was the fact that each of them 
belonged to the province, and its internal affairs were 
subject to the supervision and control of the governor of 
the province. 

Such rights as these cities had they received in the first 
instance through a /ex provinciae, drawn up usually by the 
general who brought the district into subjection or by a 
senatorial commission?. Their status in certain matters 
was still further defined by the successive edicts of em- 
perors and provincial governors and by occasional decrees 
of the senate concerning a particular city®. Under the 


1 Cf. Schulten, R.E. 8, 2037-8. 

2 Cf. Brandis, R.E. 2, 1540-3; Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. d’ Asie, 114— 
1213; Kuhn, Die stédt. u. birgerl. Verfassung d. rim. Reichs, 2, 6. 

3 For a discussion of taxation in the provinces, see pp. 117_ ff. 

4 For senatorial commissions in the second and first centuries B.c., cf. 
Willems, Le sénat de la république rom. 2, 507, n. 2. 

5 'The large number of special measures in existence in the first century 
of our era, conferring certain privileges on provincial cities, is attested by 
Suetonius (Vesp. 8): aerearumque tabularum tria milia quae simul con- 
flagraverant restituenda suscepit...instrumentum imperu pulcherrimum 
ac vetustissimum, quo continebantur...senatus consulta, plebiscita de 
societate et foedere ac privilegio. . . concessis. 
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republic the power to organize a newly acquired territory 
into a province rested with the senate, and it was necessary 
for this body to draw up the fundamental statutes of the 
province or to ratify the arrangements made by a Roman 
general!, None of the /eges provinctarum has come down 
to us, but we have frequent references to them in ancient 
literature”, and from these references we can get a con- 
ception of the contents of the constitutions drawn up for 
provincial cities. Thus, under the /ex Rupilia, the citizens 
of a given Sicilian community in dealing with one another 
enjoy the privilege of being subject to their own laws. In 
an action brought by a citizen of one Sicilian town 
against another, the Roman praetor chooses the jurors. In 
an action brought by a Roman against a Sicilian, the judge 
must be a Sicilian; in the reverse situation, the judge is a 
Roman®*®. The /ex Pompeia, among other matters, fixed 
certain conditions of eligibility to the local magistracies 
and senates in Pontus and Bithynia, and regulates admis- 
sion to local citizenship*. Outside the /eges provinctarum, 
the leader or the commission which organized a province 
often drew up a special charter for a particular city. 
Rupilius, for instance, in 132 B.c. gave Heracleia in Sicily 
a charter, one of whose articles prescribed the method of 
choosing the members of the local senate®, and the 
charters granted to various cities in Bithynia and Pontus, 
perhaps by Pompey, seem to have differed from one 
another in some particulars®, Probably each city was 


1 Cf. Willems, op. cit. 2, 703-717. 

2 For the /ex Rupilia which P. Rupilius drew up for Sicily in 132 B.c., 
after the Slave war, cf. Cic. iz Verr. 2. 323 2. 38-403 2. 90; 2.1253 3. 40. 
For the /ex Pompeia in Bithynia, cf. Plin. Epp. ad Trai. 79, 80, 112, 114, 
11S; Strabo, 12. 3. 13 Cass. Dio, 37. 20. 2; Livy, Ep. 102. For the /ex 
Metelli in Crete, cf. Livy, Ep. 100, and for the lex Aemilia in Macedonia, 
Livy, 45. 32. For Pompey’s general arrangements in the East, cf. Dru- 
mann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms, 4, 477 ff. 

3 Cf. Cic. iz Verr. 2. 32. 4 Cf. Plin. Epp. ad Trai. 79, 112. 

5 Cf. Cic. in Verr. 2. 125. 

6 Cf. Plin. Epp. ad Trai. 109: quo iure uti debeant Bithyniae vel 
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allowed to preserve in large measure its traditional usages. 
These original grants were reaffirmed, extended, re- 
stricted, or cancelled in subsequent periods by the Roman 
senate, or by the emperor, and defined in the successive 
edicts of provincial governors. Two specimens of senatus 
consulta, regulating in some respects the affairs of Teos! 
and Thisbe?, are extant, but these decrees were adopted 
in 193 and 170 B.c. respectively, before Teos and Thisbe 
became parts of a Roman province. 

We may form a general conception of the part which 
the edict of the governor of a province played in building 
up the law of the land by looking at the summary which 
Cicero gives his friend Atticus of his Cilician edict 3. This 
edict is an edictum tralaticium, inasmuch as Cicero has 
taken over in large measure the edict of his predecessor?. 
He has, however, introduced some provisions from the 
"Asiatic edict”’ of Q. Mucius Scaevola. In the same way 
the edictum Siciliense for a given year was modelled on 


Ponticae civitates in iis pecuniis quae ex quaque causa rei publicae debe- 
buntur ex lege cuiusque animadvertendum est. 

1 CIG. 3045 = Viereck, op. cit. p. 2, no. 2. 

2 Cf. no. 5. 

3 Cf. Cic. ad Att. 6. 1. 15: De Bibuli edicto nihil novi praeter illam ex- 
ceptionem, de qua tu ad me scripseras, ‘‘nimis gravi praeiudicio in ordinem 
nostrum.”” Ego tamen habeo icoduvapodcar sed tectiorem, ex QO. Mucii P. F. 
edicto Asiatico, “extra quam si ita negotium gestum est, ut eo stari non 
oporteat ex fide bona,” multaque sum secutus Scaevolae, in iis illud, in quo 
sibi libertatem censent Graeci datam, ut Graeci inter se disceptent suis 
legibus. Breve autem edictum est propter hanc meam dcatpeouv quod 
duobus generibus edicendum putavi; quorum unum est provinciale, in quo 
est de rationibus civitatum, de aere alieno, de usura, de syngraphis, in 
eodem omnia de publicanis; alterum, quod sine edicto satis commode 
transigi non potest, de hereditatum possessionibus, de bonis possidendis, 
vendendis, magistris faciendis, quae ex edicto et postulari et fieri solent, 
tertium de reliquo iure dicundo aypadov reliqui. Dixi me de eo genere 
mea decreta ad edicta urbana accommodaturum, itaque curo et satis facio 
adhuc omnibus. Graeci vero exsultant, quod peregrinis iudicibus utuntur. 
Nugatoribus quidem, inquies. Quid refert? ‘Tamen se a’rovopiay adep- 
tos putant. Cf also Cic. ad fam. 3. 8.4; ad Att. 5. 21. 11. 

4 Cf Cic. ad Att. 5. 21.1136. 1.15; ad fam. 3. 8. 4. 
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that of the preceding year!. Cicero tells us that his edict 
was in three sections. The second part dealt with such 
matters as the granting of bonorum possessiones and mis- 
stones in bona, and the third section, which was modelled 
on the edict of the urban praetor, treated de reliquo iure 
dicundo. It 1s the first section, the part which Cicero 
characterizes as provinctale, which 1s of special interest to 
us. This portion of the edict described the policy which 
Cicero would follow and the rules which he would adopt 
in handling the accounts of cities, and in dealing with 
questions involving debt, the taking of usury, transac- 
tions in bonds, and the business of the tax farmers. 
Arrangements were made to relieve many cities of their 
debts’, to force dishonest local magistrates to return their 
ill-gotten gains 3, to keep down the expenses of the Cilician 
cities4, to prevent usurers from exacting more than the 
legal rate of 12 per cent.5, to save the cities from exorbitant 
requisitions ®, and to secure their rights alike to the pro- 
vincials and the tax farmers’. These were some of the 
practical applications of the principles laid down in the 
first section of Cicero’s edict. Governors of provinces, 
even under the empire, retained the tus edicendi which 
Cicero exercised, but after the codification of the provincial 
edict under Hadrian, and its legalization by a decree of the 
Senate §, this right had little practical meaning 9. Under the 
empire changes in the status of cities in imperial provinces 


t Cf. Cie. ta err, 22905 5.3: 2 Cf. Cic. ad Att. 6. 2. 4. 
3 Cf. Cic. ad Att. 6. 2. 5. 4 Cf. Cic. ad fam. 3. 8. 5. 
5 Cf. Cic. ad Att. §. 21. 11. 8 Cf. Cic. ad Att. 5. 16. 3. 
7 


Cf. Cic. ad Att. 6. 2. 5. 
It is still a disputed question whether after the reforms of Salvius 
Julianus there was an edictum perpetuum for each province or a uniform edict 
for all the provinces; cf. Karlowa, 631 f. and Girard, Manuel ¢lém. de droit 
rom. 52 ff. 

% In this connection it is interesting to notice that Anicius Maximus, a 
governor of Bithynia under Trajan, ruled that in certain cities of his pro- 
vince men chosen to the local senates by the censors should pay an initiation 


fee (cf. Plin. Epp. ad Trai. 112). 
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at least were made under direct instructions from the 
emperor!, Legally these changes held good only during 
the reign of the emperor who made them, but after the 
middle of the first century of our era it was customary 
for an emperor to ratify the acts of his predecessor?. 

To sum up our conclusions then, the working constitu- 
tion and the laws of the city of Apamea, for instance, in 
the second century of our era would be based on the /ex 
provinciae of Cilicia, as modified by special concessions, 
restrictions, or changes made by the senatorial com- 
mission or the general who organized the province, and as 
subsequently changed by decrees of the senate, by edicts 
or rulings of the governors of Cilicia, or by imperial 
constitutions or mandata. \t 1s impossible, therefore, to 
give a list of the rights enjoyed by provincial cities of a 
certain class which will hold for all the cities of that class. 
This statement is true in particular of the civitates stipen- 
diariae. \Ne can, however, specify the privileges which 
were frequently granted to cities of this sort. The privilege 
most highly prized by the people of these cities was the 
retention of their local codes? and the right of having their 
actions at law decided by their fellow-citizens. They re- 
tained also their local organs of government—magistracies, 


1 See pp. 233. For literary specimens of these imperial communi- 
cations, see the two epistles of Domitian and an edict and epistle of Nerva in 
Plin. Ep. ad Trai. 58. In the seventy-ninth letter an edict of Augustus fixing 
the minimum age for incumbency of the local magistracies in Bithynia is 
mentioned by Pliny; in the sixty-fifth letter he speaks of various imperial 
edicts concerning Asia, Sparta, and Achaea. 

2 Cf. Suet. 772. 8. 

8 Cf. Cicero’s remark in a letter from Cilicia (ad Att.6. 1.15): multaque 
sum secutus Scaevolae, in iis illud, in quo sibi libertatem censent Graeci 
datam, ut Graeci inter se disceptent suis legibus, and, in speaking of the 
court which he held at Laodicea, he says (ad Azt. 6. 2. 4): omnes (civitates) 
suis legibus et iudiciis usae, avrovouiay adeptae, revixerunt. Cf. also Cic. 
in Verr. 2. 32. Scaevola had been governor of Asia, so that the same prin- 
ciple must have held in that province also. For the method of choosing 
jurors in Sicily when Romans or Sicilians of different towns were involved, 


of. p. 49- 
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senates, and popular assemblies—as we can see clearly 
from Pliny’s letters to Trajan, and communities on the 
frontier probably had the privilege of raising an armed 
force in an emergency for self-defence. Cities of this class, 
with the approval of the emperor or governor, also had the 
right to lay taxes on their citizens!, and in some cases to 
issue copper coins, although the minting of other coins 
was in the hands of the central government?. 

The rights of the tributary cities do not at the first 
glance seem to differ materially from those of the free 
cities. Communities of both classes retained their local 
codes, had their own senates, assemblies, and courts, and 
had the right to lay taxes and make contracts. But, as we 
noticed above, the stipendiary cities were subject to the 
payment of tribute and to all the abuses attendant upon it; 
they were liable to the constant interference of the governor 
of the province in their internal affairs, as we can infer from 
the letters of Pliny, and they had to submit to the billeting 
of troops and to the requisitions and exactions of Roman 
officials and soldiers?. The two classes of cities discussed 
in this chapter shared with the municipia the privilege of 
retaining their traditional procedure*. Only colonies were 
required to adopt Roman law. In other words all provincial 
cities of native origin, except those which were raised to 
the status of a colony, had the common characteristic of 
being governed by their own local codes of laws. The edict 
of Caracalla went far toward raising the stipendiary cities 
to a level with the other cities of the empire. Up to 
A.D. 212 the Romans residing in these cities enjoyed a 
general immunity from local liturgies. Their exemption 

1 See the permission to levy vectigalia granted by Augustus to the 
Saborenses and confirmed by Vespasian, no. 61. 

2 Cf. Mommsen, Sv. R. 3, 762. 

3 How vexatious were the requisitions of the soldiers and imperial freed- 
men is brought out in the appeals for relief made to the emperor in the third 
century by the Aragueni (no. 141) and the people of Scaptoparene (no. 
139). 

Cif. p. 9. 
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made the financial burdens of their less fortunate fellow- 
citizens very heavy. Consequently the granting of Roman 
citizenship to the natives of tribute-paying cities by Cara- 
calla! put all the residents of these cities on an equality, 
and removed the financial disabilities from which the non- 
Roman element had suffered. 

This chapter brings to an end our study of the various 
political units which the Romans used in the administra- 
tion of the empire, and we may stop for a moment tosurvey 
the growth of the policy which Rome adopted in her rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. As Schulten has well said?, 
the history of Rome illustrates the steady development of 
the imperial idea. At the outset the city of Rome stands 
alone. In time she gains hegemony over the members of 
the Latin League. Through the conquest of Italy comes 
her supremacy over the whole peninsula, with the forced 
concession of liberal rights to Italian communities as a 
result of the Social war. The acquisition of the provinces 
brought her into relations not only with cities, which were 
granted autonomy under treaty rights, but also with sub- 
ject towns and tribes, and finally the theory, not that 
Rome, but that the emperor was master of the world 
developed, and the city of Rome sank to the level of the 
other cities of the empire. 


1 See especially the commentary on no. 192. 


2 Rh. Mus. 50 (1895), 556. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE MUNICIPALSYSTEM OF THE REPUBLIC 
AND EARLY EMPIRE IN THE WEST 


TT HE Romans found in the cities which were brought 


under their control forms of government which 

differed from oneanother in many particulars. They 
differed in respect to the numbers, titles, and functions 
of the city magistrates, and in the share which the people 
or the aristocracy had in the control of affairs. The chief 
magistrate, for instance, in many of the old Italian cities 
was called praetor!, or dictator?, or interrex®, or consul‘. 
In Africa he was usually styled sufes®, while in Greek 
lands the commonest titles were apywv and orparnyos. 
Usually the college of chief magistrates was composed of 
two members, but we occasionally find //I viri and even 
X viri mentioned in the inscriptions®. In the East the 
local senate was, nominally at least, more quickly re- 
sponsive to the popular will than it was in the West, 
because its members in Greek cities were frequently 
chosen by a direct vote of the people and held their 
positions for a year only, whereas in the West senates were 
largely made up of ex-magistrates who served for life. In 
the West a large measure of uniformity was introduced 
into the municipal system before the close of the re- 
publican period. This change was largely due to the fact 
that the cities in the western provinces rarely had long 
political traditions behind them, so that they found no great 


£.g. at Anagnia, Auximum, Beneventum. C/. Dessau, 3, p. 694. 
E.g. at Aricia, Caere, Lanuvium. Cf. op. cit. p. 686. 

E.g. at Formiae and Fundi. Cf. op. cit. p. 690. 

F.g.at Ariminum. Cf. op. cit. p. 684. 

E.g. at Thugga and Avitta Bibba. Cf. op. cit. p. 698. 

Cf. op. cit. pp. 686, 698. 
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difficulty in accepting a ready-made system. In fact in 
this quarter of the world Roman institutions and the Latin 
language made rapid headway, and partly by voluntary 
imitation, partly by legislation, the system which had 
developed in the city of Rome prevailed. In the East, 
however, Greek culture and the Greek language stood in 
the way of the ready adoption of Latin institutions, and 
titles and practices which had existed for generations 
could not be easily changed. But it is true that, while old 
titles and forms were tenaciously held, magisterial func- 
tions and essential governmental methods were brought 
into greater conformity with western practice, and after 
the promulgation of Caracalla’s constitution the tendency 
toward uniformity was very marked. It will be con- 
venient therefore to take up separately the municipal 
systems of the West and the East, while recognizing the 
fact that even in the West! no description in all its details 
will be applicable to every city. 

Municipalities all over the Roman world enjoyed com- 
plete or limited self-government. They chose their own 
magistrates and passed their own ordinances. The govern- 
ing powers in them were the local magistrates, the local 
senate, and the popular assembly. In the West the titles 
and functions of these three organs of government were 
made reasonably uniform toward the end of the republic. 
Whether the natural tendency toward uniformity was 
stimulated by drawing up model municipal charters or not 
1s a matter of much doubt?. 

The populus or plebs urbana was made up of citizens 


1 Our principal sources of information concerning the municipal system 
are the inscriptions, and in particular eleven municipal laws and charters, 
of which seven are given in this book (cf. nos. 20, 24, 26, 27, 28, 64 and 
65). The others, which are very fragmentary and add little, if anything, 
to our knowledge of the subject, are Bruns, 31, 32, 33 and 33 2. All these 
legal documents come from the West and four of them belong to Caesar’s 
time. 

2 Many scholars have supposed that the /ex Iulia municipalis was in- 
tended as a model, but cf. commentary on no. 24. 
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(colont, municipes, cives) and of resident aliens (txcolae). 
Both classes were subject to the munera, and both had the 
right to vote, but resident aliens were not allowed to hold 
office until a later period in the empire. Resident aliens 
were also subject to the court processes and to the munera 
of their native city. Local citizenship was gained, as at 
Rome, by birth or adoption, by manumission!, or through 
the gift of the emperor or the local senate. For voting 
purposes citizens were grouped in curiae, tribes, or cen- 
turies. In Malaca resident aliens, who were Roman or 
Latin citizens, were assigned by lot to one of the curiae 
in the popular assembly”, and a similar practice was prob- 
ably followed in other municipalities. We are particularly 
concerned with the relations of the central government to 
the municipalities, and in connection with resident aliens 
there is an exercise of imperial power in the municipalities 
which is of interest to us*. An instance in point is the 
transfer of the citizenship of a certain C. Valerius Avitus 
by Pius from the municipium Augustum to the colonia 
Tarraconensis*. Another interesting case is the adlectio 
by Hadrian of a certain Valerius into the colonia Caesar- 
augustana®. Under the republic the people seem to have 
exercised freely their power to legislate on many matters®, 
but under the empire the principal function of the popular 
assembly was the election of magistrates or priests for 
which elaborate provisions are made in chapters 52—60 
of the lex municipalis Malacitana of Domitian’s time. Many 
municipal inscriptions record the fact that a statue has 
been set up in honor of a certain individual postulante 
populo or ex consensu et postulatione popu, but the formal 

1 Dig. 50. 1. 1; Cod. F. 10. 40. 7. 

2 Cf. no. 65, chap. 53. This is the custom followed in the case of 
resident Latins at Rome in early days; cf. Livy, 25. 3. 

3 Mommsen, S¢. R. 2, 883 f.3 1081, nn. 2 and 4. 

4 CIL. u, 4277. 

5 CIL. 11, 4249; cf. also Schmidt, R.£. 1, 369 and Diz. Ep. 1, 414 ff. 


6 Cic. de Jeg. 3. 16. 36: et avus quidem noster singulari virtute in hoc 
municipio, quoad vixit, restitit M. Gratidio. . .ferenti legem tabellariam. 
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action in such cases was taken by the local senate, and 
popular approval was probably indicated in some informal 
way. 

The chief magistrates in western municipalities were 
usually styled duoviri ture dicundo. Below them were the 
duoviri aediles. Sometimes these two boards formed a 
single college and the members of it were known as 
guattuorvirt ture dicundo and guattuorviri aediles. Usually 
the magistrates in colonies were called duovirs, and in 
municipia, quattuorvirs!. Every fifth year the chief magis- 
trates took the census and then received the title guin- 
qguennales. In the absence of the duovirs their place was 
taken by a prefect. The treasury was managed by 
quaestors, usually two in number. 

The conditions of eligibility to the duovirate are laid 
down with great precision in the tabula Heracleensis* and 
in the /ex municipalis Malacitana®, and in the /ex coloniae 
Genetivae Iuliae* it is provided that no one shall be 
eligible to a magistracy who may not be made a decurion. 
In the tabula Heracleensis of Caesar’s time the age require- 
ment is thirty years®, but toward the close of the first 
century of our era it has been reduced to twenty-five at 
least. Perhaps this change was made by Augustus®. A 
candidate must of course be a free-born citizen, solvent, 
never convicted in the courts or brought into disrepute 
by following an ignoble trade, and he must follow the 
cursus honorum through the quaestorship and aedileship. 
Nomination and election proceeded as at Rome. The /ex 
municipalis Malacitana, however, has a significant pro- 
vision’ to the effect that, if an insufficient number of 
candidates offer themselves, the official who is to preside 
may make the necessary nominations, but the men thus 


1 Liebenam in R.E. 5, 1804. 

2 No. 24, ll. 89 ff. 3 No. 65, chap. 54. 
4 No. 26, chap. ror; cf. also no. 24, Il. 135 77. © No. 65, chap. 54. 
6 Pliny, Epp. ad Trai. 79. 2. 

7 No. 65, chap. 51. 
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nominated by him may propose the names of other people 
in place of their own. 

As chief magistrate one of the duovirs presided at 
meetings of the popular assembly and senate, and carried 
out measures passed by either of these bodies. A good 
illustration of his functions in such matters is furnished 
by the famous inscription of 105 B.c. from Puteoli!. He 
had general charge, not only of public works and buildings, 
but also of public funds. He managed public festivals 
and games, and every five years took thecensus. Reference 
seems clearly to be made to the criminal and civil juris- 
diction of the municipal magistrate in the tabula Herac- 
leensis*, in the lex [ulia agraria?, and in the lex de Gallia 
Cisalpina*, while in the lex col. Gen. Iul.5 we read: ne quis 
in hac colonia ius dicito neve cuius in ea colonia iuris 
dictio esto nisi [I viri aut quem II vir praefectum reliquerit 
aut aedilis uti hac lege oportebit, neve quis pro eo imperio 
potestateve facito, quo quis in ea colonia ius dicat, nisi 
quem ex hac lege dicere oportebit. The criminal juris- 
diction which the duovir exercised in Italy under the 
republic was transferred under the early empire to the 
praetorian prefect and the city prefect. In the provinces 
the governor absorbed the judicial powers of the local 
magistrate. This encroachment of the imperial govern- 
ment on the functions of the municipal magistrate came 
about gradually, and it is important for our purpose to 
trace briefly the development of the process. To the office 
of praefectus praetorio, as established by Augustus, only 
military functions were assigned®, The appointment of 
Sejanus to the post and the long absence of Tiberius from 
Rome gave it a political significance. Later Burrus, as one 
of the chief councillors of Nero, held the position, and 


1 CIL. 1, §77 = x, 1781 = Dessau, 5317 = Wilmanns, 697. Cf. also 
Wiegand, Fahr.f. class. Phil. suppl. 20 (1894), 661 f7- 


2 No. 24, 1. 11g. 3 Bruns, 15, chap. 3. 
4 No. 27, chap. 20, ll. 5-15, 23, 31; chap. 23, |. §4. 
5 No. 26, chap. 94. 6 Herzog, 2, 203 ff. 
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under Commodus the praetorian prefect Perennis became 
practically prime minister. From this time on the civil 
functions of the office predominated, and that its judicial 
importance increased ts clearly proved by the appointment 
to it of such eminent jurists as Papinian, Paulus, and 
Ulpian?. Like the office of praetorian prefect that of city 
prefect gained greatly in importance during the absence 
of Tiberius from Rome. It was the duty of the praefectus 
urbi to maintain order, and naturally the power was given 
him to try and to inflict punishment on those guilty of 
crimes. In this way his court soon crowded out the 
quaestiones in Rome and put an end to the criminal juris- 
diction of municipal magistrates in villages up to one 
hundred miles from Rome. Criminal jurisdiction in the 
rest of Italy beyond that point was under the control of 
the praetorian prefect?, while in the provinces it was 
administered by the governor. By this transfer of power 
municipal magistrates lost an important part of their 
functions, and their dignity was correspondingly lessened. 
In the middle of the first century B.c., in civil actions 
the duovirs or quattuorvirs were competent to hear cases 
involving as much as ten thousand or fifteen thousand 
sesterces*, and in certain cases they had jurisdiction irre- 
spective of the amount involved. In Latin municipia they 
could also legalize manumission, emancipation from the 
patria potestas and adoption®, and could impose penalties 
for the violation of local ordinances®. ‘These various 


1 Hist, Aug. Com. 5. 

2 Hist. Aug. Pesc. Nig. 7; Alex. Sev. 26. Cf. also ibid. Ant. Phil. 11; 
Sept. Sev. 4. 

3 See the passage quoted by Mommsen, S¢. R. 2, 969, n. 2 from Ulpi- 
anus, /id. 9 de oficto proconsulis (written under Caracalla; Co//. Mos. Rom. 
Leg. 14. 3. 2): iam eo perventum est constitutionibus, ut Romae quidem 
praefectus urbis solus super ea re cognoscat, si intra miliarium centesimum 
sit in via commissa. Enimvero si ultra centesimum, praefectorum praetorio 
erit cognitio, in provincia (vero) praesidum provinciarum. 

4 Cf. commentary on nos. 27 and 28. 

5 Liebenam, R.£. 5, 1834. 8 Op. cit. §, 1835. 
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powers were much curtailed in the later period as we shall 
have occasion to notice in another connection!. 

The same principle of collegiality held good for the 
duovirs as was observed by the consuls in Rome. In 
Salpensa and Malaca each could veto the action of the 
other within certain limits?. In matters where only one 
duovir could officiate, preference was given to the older 
one in Malaca?, Municipal aediles were colleagues of the 
duovirs, just as praetors at Rome were colleagues of the 
consuls, but like the praetors they were collegae minores, 
and could not oppose the action of the duovirs. 

In many cities a magistrate on taking office was re- 
quired to pay an initiation fee+, and during his term to 
contribute to the public games®, and he was expected to 
give large sums for the improvement of his native city, 
or for the entertainment of his fellow-townsmen. While in 
office he was served by attendants, had a special seat in the 
theatre, and enjoyed certain other marks of distinction§®. 

It 1s interesting to notice that the emperor was not 
infrequently chosen duovir, and provision was made for 
this purpose in the charter of Salpensa’. The usage in this 
matter becomes more sharply defined as we advance into 
the empire. Three early instances of an honorary duovirate 
occur in the case of T. Statilius Taurus’, a prominent 
political leader under Augustus®, and M. Barbatius!9, 
another supporter of Augustus, and T1. Statilius Severus!!. 


1 See pp. 200 fF. 2 No. 64, chap. 27; no. 65, chap. 58. 
3 No. 65, chap. 52. 4 Liebenam, S*¢. Verw. 54 ff. 
5 No. 26, chap. 70. 6 Liebenam, R.F. 5, 1815. 


7 No. 64, chap. 24. 

8 See the inscription from Dyrrhachium (CJL, 111, 605) praefectus guing. 
T. Statili Tauri. 

9 Prosop. 3, 263, no. 615. Taurus held the consulship for the first time 
in 37 B.c. and was consul again in 26 B.c. Inthe year 16 B.c. (cf. Tac. Ana. 
6. 11) he was very advanced in age, so that he must have been honorary 
duovir at Dyrrbachium early in the reign of Augustus. 

10 Mommsen, S*¢. R. 2, 828, n. 5. He was quaestor in 41 B.c.; cf. Klebs, 
Rf. 3,2: 

1 CIL. x, 3910. 
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These are the only known cases in which the honor was 
granted to anyone not connected with the imperial family}. 
Under Augustus, and for a time under Tiberius, it might 
be conferred on any member of the imperial family?, but 
from the closing years of Tiberius’ reign no other repre- 
sentative of the ruling house than the emperor or his 
destined successor could hold it?. When a private citizen 
or a prince held the office he had a colleague, but appa- 
rently from the last years of Tiberius’ reign it was pro- 
vided that the emperor should have no colleague in the 
ofice*. When an honorary duovir was appointed, the 
actual duties of the office were performed by a prefect. 
In other words an imperial appointee became chief magis- 
trate in a city in such a case. The number of imperial 
prefects of whom we have a record is not large enough to 
make this official an important factor in bringing the cities 
under the control of the central government, but the im- 
portance of the office lies in the fact that we have here the 
earliest instance of the appointment of an imperial official 
to take charge of the affairs of a city. The praefectus im- 
peratoris is the progenitor of the curator rei publicae who 
played so important a rdle 1n robbing local magistrates of 
their authority® and in bringing local affairs under the 
control of Rome. It may, in fact, be significant that the 
imperial prefect disappears at about the time when the 
curatorship was established’. 

The functions of the municipal aedile were identical 
with those of his counterpart in Rome, and, therefore, 


1 Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who was honorary duovir in Pisidian 
Antioch (cf. CIL. 111, §. 6809), was the father of Nero. 

2 Cf. e.g. CIL. 11, 1534, 8. 5617; 111, 8. 68433; v, 75673 x, 9OI, go2, 
904, OIOT. 

3 Mommsen, Stadtrechte von Salpensa u. Malaca, 415. 

4 Op. cit. 431. 

5 ‘This procedure involved the exercise within well defined limits of an 
autocratic power granted to Caesar in the /ex col. Gen. Iu/. no. 26, chap. 125. 

° Cf. pp. 90 f. 

* Kornemann, R.E. 4, 1806 f.; Hist. dug. Had. 19. 
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need not be described here. In fact it is reasonably 
certain that the office did not develop independently in 
the various Italian cities, but that it was directly introduced 
into their municipal systems by Rome?. In a very small 
number of Italian cities, where there had been in early 
times a praefectus iure dicundo, on the removal of this 
official, the aedile became the chief magistrate and even 
held the census?. 

Most municipalities had quaestors whose powers were 
similar to those of the quaestor in Rome. Where the office 
of quaestor was lacking, its duties were taken over by a 
third aedile chosen for the purpose or by one of the 
duovirs?, 

In connection with the magistrates we should also 
notice the local priests, the pontiffs, augurs, sacerdotes, 
and, under the empire, the flamens*. Provision is made 
in the /ex col. Gen. [ul.° for the election of certain of these 
priests in the local comitia. Of these priests the flamens 
who were attached to the cult of the emperor and of the 
imperial house are of the most interest to us, because they 
played an important part in developing loyalty to the 
emperor and in giving unity to the empire; through the 
imperial cult which they fostered, the conci/ia of the pro- 
vinces developed, which exerted considerable influence in 
bringing the cities, the provinces, and the imperial govern- 
ment into closer relations®. 

In the cities of Italy the municipal senate was often 
called sexatus’, but it was repugnant to Roman sentiment 
to allow Roman official titles to be used by magistrates or 


1 Kubitschek, R.Z£. 1, 459. 

2 Kubitschek, op. cit. 1, 461. 

3 Marquardt, St. Verw. 1, 167. 

4 For the various priestly offices, cf. Dessau, 3, 568-584. 

5 No. 26, chap. 66. 

6 For a list of imperial flamens in the municipalities, see Dessau, 3, 
571-574- 

7 Kiibler, R.Z. 4, 2319 f. Constant use has been made of Kiibler’s 


excellent article in the rest of this chapter. 
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organizations outside Rome, and in new colonies senators 
were commonly called decuriones and the body to which 
they belonged, ordo decurionum. In all the different classes 
of cities or villages described in chapters 1 and 11, except 
the vici, castella, and canabae, there was a local senate. 
Usually this body had one hundred members. This is the 
case, for instance, at Canusium!, Cures, and Veii?. Smaller 
numbers are occasionally found, however*. The rolls of 
the ordo were prepared at intervals of five years by the 
quinquennales from the list of ex-magistrates, with such 
additions as were needed to make up the normal number. 
In some Greek cities, however, we find the method of 
popular election or of cooptation followed?. Under the 
republic venal or autocratic governors interfered with the 
free choice of local senators®. Under the empire governors 
acted within the law, but, if we may draw an inference 
from Pliny’s experience in Bithynia®, questions of eligi- 
bility and conditions of admission to local senates were 
settled by the governor. Occasionally the emperor directly 
nominated a senator’. The senatorial lists from Canusium® 
and Thamugadi9 show us the composition of senates in 
the third and fourth centuries respectively. In the senate 
of Canusium there were sixty-eight ex-magistrates and 
thirty-two members who had held no office. In addition 
to this list of one hundred active members there stand in 
the album the names of thirty-nine patroni, who were 
honorary members, and of twenty-five praetextati, or sons 
of senators, who of course did not have the right to speak or 
vote. Inasmuch as most senators were ex-magistrates, 


1 Cf. commentary on no. 136. 2 Mommsen, S+. R. 3, 845, n. I. 

3 Cf. commentary on no. IS1. 4 Kiibler, of. cit. 4, 2324/f. 

5 Cic. in Verr. 2. 120: quorum ex testimoniis cognoscere potuistis tota 
Sicilia per triennium neminem ulla in civitate senatorem factum esse gratis, 
neminem, ut leges eorum sunt, suffragiis, neminem nisi istlus 1mperio aut 
litteris. 

S Plin. Epp. ad Trai. 79, 80, 112, 113. 

* CIL. x, 1271 = Dessau, 6343. 

8 No. 136. ® CIL. vii, 2403 = Dessau, 6122. 
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conditions of eligibility for a magistracy were applicable 
to membership in the ordo!. In almost every municipality 
free birth was a prerequisite to membership, but in certain 
ultramarine colonies, like Urso, Corinth, and Carthage, 
to which Caesar probably took out many freedmen, the 
requirement of free birth was relaxed for a time”. Although 
local citizenship was a condition of eligibility, we occasion- 
ally find a resident alien admitted to the senate?, and 1n 
other cases citizens of one community were also granted 
the right of citizenship in another municipality, and in 
this way could hold office in both places*. The minimum 
age requirement in the early period for a magistracy, and 
consequently for the senate, was thirty years®. Later it 
was reduced to twenty-five years, and an edict of Augustus 
perhaps set it at twenty-two’, but Trajan interpreted the 
edict as requiring a minimum of thirty years from those 
who had not held a magistracy. The property qualification 
was usually one hundred thousand sesterces®. ‘The initia- 
tion fee varied in amount from one city to another®. In 
Rusicade it reached the exceptional sum of twenty thou- 
sand sesterces!®, Decurions wore a characteristic dress, 
had special seats at the plays and games, were exempt 
from certain forms of punishment, and could appeal to the 
emperor when under a capital charge. 


* Cf. pp. 59 f- 

2 Hardy, Pree Spanish Charters, 49, n. 116. 

3 Dessau, 6916: ex incolatu decurio; cf. also 6992. 

. Dessau, 6624: C. Alfius C. f. Lem. Ruf. IT vir quing. col. Iul. Hispelli 
et II vir quing. in municipio suo Casini; 7005: omnibus honoribus in 
colonia Equestr. et in col. Viennensium functus. The case of a certain M. 
Valerius is interesting (cf. Dessau, 6933). He was a citizen of the res 
publica Damanitanorum, adlectus in coloniam Caesaraugustanam ex bene- 
fic. divi Hadriani, and then is spoken of as omnib. honorib. in utraq. re p. 
funct. 

5 No. 24, ll. 89 f- 8 No. 65, chap. 54. 

7 Cf. supra, p. §9, n. 6. 

8 Plin. Epp. 1. 19. 2; Petronius, 44. 

9 Kiibler, R.E. 4, 2329. 10 CIL. vit, 7983. 

11 Kiibler, R.Z. 4, 2331-2. 
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The procedure in a local senate was modelled on that 
of the Roman senate. Indeed many probable conclusions 
concerning the method of transacting business in the 
Roman senate may be drawn from a study of the municipal 
charters and from pertinent inscriptions. Not only do the 
articles found in the charters providing for the presence 
of a fixed number of senators when certain matters are 
being settled remind one of the practices of the Roman 
senate, but they also indicate the items of business which 
were considered of the most importance. Two-thirds of 
the members of the ovdo of the colonia Genetiva Iulia must 
be present to authorize the building of new aqueducts}, 
or the choosing of festival days?, and under the /ex 
municipalis Malacitana the same number must be present 
to audit accounts?, or to settle the question of bondsmen?#. 
Fifty members constituted a quorum in the colonia 
Genetiva [ulia in authorizing the sending of embassies’, 
the demolition of buildings®, in legislating concerning 
public funds, public buildings, public squares’, and roads§, 
in assigning places for the people at the public games’, 
and in choosing patrons!, except that, if a Roman senator 
or the son of a Roman senator were proposed as patron, 
the presence of three-fourths of the decurions was re- 
quired!!, Favorable action could be taken in the colonia 
Genetiva lulia to grant citizens the right to use waste 
water from the reservoirs, if forty senators were present!, 
and an act could be passed empowering the duovirs to 
pay the contractors who had provided sacrifices, if twenty 


1 No. 26, chap. 99. 2 [bid. chap. 64. 
3 No. 65, chap. 67. 4 Ibid. chap. 64. 
5 No. 26, chap. 92. 

8 bid. chap. 75; cf. also no. 65, chap. 62. 

7 No. 26, chap. 96. 8 bid. chap. 98. 

® Ibid. chapp. 125, 126. 10 Jbid. chap. 97. 


Ibid. chap. 130. In Malaca a quorum of two-thirds of the members 
was required when patrons were chosen; cf. no. 65, chap. 61. 
12 No. 26, chap. 100, and commentary on no. 33. 
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members were present!. The calling out of the militia, 
which did not permit of delay, could be authorized with- 
out the presence of any specified number?. These items 
of business illustrate the wide range of powers which the 
decurions enjoyed. It is clear that, in the first century, 
they, and not the magistrates, were the directing power 
in the municipality. It is rather surprising that Caesar, 
in founding the colonia Genetiva lulia after his hard 
struggle with the Roman senate, did not magnify the 
power of the magistrates or the popular assembly at the 
expense of the ordo, but he adopted the pure Roman 
tradition for the three branches of the government. The 
municipal assembly, as we have already noticed, exercised 
practically no legislative powers. In view of the fact that 
the senate’s power predominated in the municipality, it 
is not strange that in the later period, when the central 
government found it difficult to collect taxes, it should 
put the responsibility for them on the decurions. We shall 
see later that the curator rei publicae exercised at times the 
power of annulling decreta decurionum. 

The encroachment of the imperial power on the 
legislative rights of municipal senates is noticeable as 
early as the beginning of the second century. Pliny writes? 
to ask Trajan what shall be done about the aqueduct at 
Nicomedeia, the theatre at Nicaea, and whether he shall 
audit the accounts of Apamea. In Byzantium he cuts off 
the appropriation for a legate. All of these matters, as 
we have noticed, were within the jurisdiction of the local 
senate. These are indications of an overshadowing of the 
local senate by the imperial government and of a decline 
in its importance, but, in the main, membership in it seems 
to have been prized up to the close of the second century 


of our era. | 
1 No. 26, chap. 69. : , i 103. 3 CS. pp. 143 ff. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE MUNICIPALSYSTEM OF THE REPUBLIC 
AND EARLY EMPIRE IN THE EAST! 


HEN the Romans first entered Greece, the era 

\ \ of the independent city-state had already passed. 

Some of these had come, directly or indirectly, 
under the control of the Macedonian monarchy. Others 
had already joined a federation wherein they preserved 
their autonomy in local affairs, while the control of their 
armies and the conduct of their foreign relations were 
under the direction of a federal council. Membership in 
the Achaean League seems to have been voluntary, if we 
except the case of Sparta. On the other hand, the Aetolian 
League seems to have brought some of its members into 
the federation by force, and in such cases the local govern- 
ment must have been controlled by a pro-league party, 
or by force of arms. The development of these great 
Leagues was an important factor in restraining the Mace- 
donian kings from exercising despotic sway over the Greek 
cities under their hegemony. While many states retained 
their traditional forms, the local government was con- 
trolled by a system of tyrannies, or by royal agents who 
effectively checked any expression of the ancient political 
freedom. 

When the freedom of the Greek cities had been pro- 
clamed by Flamininus, the Roman senate became in- 
volved as arbiter in all the disputes which broke out as 

1 This subject is treated in the following works: Kuhn, Die stadt. u. 
biirgerl, Verfassung d. rim. Reichs, 2. 144 ff.; Marquardt, St. Verw. 1. 


316 #.; Mommsen, The Provinces ofuthe Roman Empire, 1. 252 f7.; Levy, 
La vie municipale de 1 Asie Mineure,WiPv. d. ¢t. grec. 8 (1895), 203 ff, 12 
(1899), 255 7, 14 (1901), 350 f.; Chapot, Le prov. rom. proc. d’ Asie; 
Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia; Reid, The Municipalities of 


the Roman Empire; Jouguet, La vie municipale dans I’ Egypte romaine. 
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soon as the Roman forces were withdrawn. The commis- 
sions sent out to settle the local quarrels of the various 
cities usually threw their influence on the side of oligarchy; 
and, since the Roman senate preferred to treat with the 
aristocratic party represented by the magistrates and local 
senate rather than with the fickle popular assembly, the 
democratic institutions steadily declined in political 1m- 
portancel, 

When the kingdom of Perseus was finally overthrown 
by the Romans, Paullus established four republics on the 
ruins of the Macedonian Empire. It is unfortunate that 
we have no evidence as to the form of government estab- 
lished in the individual cities, or their relation to the 
federal administration. We may safely assume, however, 
that the municipalities were controlled by an oligarchy 
friendly to Rome. When Macedonia was finally organized 
as a Roman province, the republics were abolished, but 
traces of their existence may be discerned in later times?. 

After the destruction of Corinth Mummius modelled 
the constitutions of Peloponnesian cities on oligarchical 
lines, and revolutionary tendencies on the part of demo- 
cratic factions were rigorously checked’. In other parts 
of Greece the aristocratic party, emboldened by the 
support of Rome, usurped the powers of the popular 
assemblies. This movement was fostered, directly or in- 
directly, by Roman magistrates and commissioners. 

In Greece the Romans had found the country wholly 
organized in civic communities, but in Asia conditions 
were very different. Here the Persians, 1n their advance 
to the shores of the Mediterranean, had found tribal 
organizations, villages grouped in principalities or king- 
doms, temple-states of various oriental cults, and Greek 
commonwealths in various stages of development between 


1 Colin, Rome et la Gréce, 652. 
2 Frank, Class. Phil. 9 (1914), 497. 


8 Pausanias, 7. 16. 9; no. 9. 
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tyranny and democracy. The conquerors made no attempt 
to found new cities. Those already established they 
governed through a system of tyrants, which was ended by 
Alexander. His biographers claim for him the credit of 
restoring democracy, but it may be doubted whether he 
was more liberal in Asia than he had been in Greece. The 
system of Persian satrapies was continued by the appoint- 
ment of governors in the various provinces. The cities 
were given a measure of independence in local affairs, and 
their administration was vested in the hands of the Greeks, 
who thus constituted a ruling oligarchy. Some features 
of the oriental bureaucracy must have been retained for 
the administration of the royal estates. Very little is known 
of the constitutions granted to the cities founded by 
Alexander. Apparently Alexandria had a senate and a 
popular assembly, at least for a time!. The Diadochi posed 
as patrons of Hellenism, and this attitude found ex- 
pression in the foundation of new cities. The extension of 
this policy was made possible by the great influx of Greek 
soldiers, merchants, and farmers who settled in every part 
of Asia. Cities sprang up along the great trade-routes, 
around military stations, and at other strategic centers. 
Above all, the city served as a useful unit in governing the 
country and in securing its loyalty. Many of the towns 
became very wealthy and powerful, and in time of war, 
or when the royal exchequer was low, they were able to 
secure concessions which gave them greater liberty in 
self-government. 

When the Romans extended their sway over Asia Minor, 
they adopted the same policy which they had pursued in 
Sicily. A few cities were allied to Rome; others were 
given their freedom with the right to use their own laws 
and institutions, and these cities probably enjoyed 1m- 
munity from tribute; the majority, however, became crvi- 
tates stipendiariae, and paid tithes to Rome. The honorary 


1 Plaumann, K/io, 13 (1913), 485 77. 
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title of colonia, with or without the ius [talicum, was con- 
ferred by Caesar and later emperors on cities already 
established. After the age of Augustus new colonies were 
seldom founded in the eastern provinces}. 

The Roman senate appointed a commission to draw up 
a lex provinciae and to organize each province as it was 
admitted, although some commanders, as Pompey and 
Sulla, formulated laws for the provincials without the aid 
of a senatorial committee. The acts of military comman- 
ders, however, had to be ratified by the senate. We cannot 
tell how far the commissions interfered with the problems 
of local administration, but it is evident that no attempt 
was made to secure uniformity in municipal government?. 
The dex Cornelia regulated the amount which might be 
spent on embassies, and required the cities to elect their 
magistrates fifty days before the end of the year®. The /ex 
Pompeia determined the age at which a candidate should 
stand for office, and provided that ex-magistrates should 
be enrolled as members of the local senate. The law also 
specified the reasons for which the censor might remove 
a senator from his seat*. [These laws could be modified 
by edicts of the emperor or of the provincial governor, 
and some of the provisions were disregarded by the muni- 
cipalities themselves®. Gabinius 1s said to have revised 
the constitutional forms of Syrian cities in favor of olig- 
archy, and it is probable that this was the general 
tendency of Roman governors®. 

The Romans followed the Greek policy by founding 
new cities. Pompey alone is said to have founded thirty- 
nine’. Since he was a representative of the equestrian 
order, we may suppose that his purpose was to simplify 


1 RE. s.v. colonia; cf. pp. 3 ff. 

2 Marquardt is of the opinion that laws were devised for each autono- 
mous city, op. cit. 1. 65, 78. 3 No. 34. 

4 Pliny, Epp. ad Trai. 79, 80, 112, 113, 114, ITS. 

5 Ibid. 55, 65, 72, 79, 84, 108, 109, III, I12. 

§ Josephus, dat. Iud. 14. 5. 4. * Plutarch, Pompeius, 4.5. 
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the collection of taxes. The creation of a municipal organi- 
zation, whose members would be responsible for the 
payment of the tribute from their district, not only made 
it easier to collect taxes, but also gave the pub/icani greater 
opportunity for making loans and greater security for 
their repayment. It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
terrible exploitation of the Asiatic cities by tax-gatherers 
and Roman officials, as well as by the leaders of the 
various factions, who supported their armies by forced 
levies during the civil wars!. There is no evidence that 
the economic pressure resulted in any constitutional 
changes in the municipalities, but we may suppose that 
those interested in the collection of tribute would favor 
the election of the wealthier members of the community 
to office, while the constant arrears in the annual quota 
would give the governor unlimited opportunities to inter- 
fere in the problems of local administration. This state 
of affairs may explain the statement of Strabo that the 
ancient institutions of Cretan cities had fallen into 
abeyance, because the towns of Crete, as well as those of 
other provinces, were governed by the edicts of Roman 
rulers?. 

In their long experience in provincial government the 
Romans had found that the city, with its dependent terri- 
torium, was the unit through which the province could be 
best administered and the taxes most easily collected. 
For this reason the emperors devoted their attention to the 
spread of the municipal organization in every province. 
As the client kingdoms were incorporated in the empire, 
their territory was divided among cities or added to im- 
perial estates. The tribal units of Galatia and the pre- 
fectureships of Cappadocia were replaced by towns’. 
The serritoria granted to many of the new foundations 
were often necessarily of vast extent. The larger village- 
communities, therefore, had an opportunity to develop 


1 Chapot, op. cit. 18 ff. 2 Strabo, 10. 4. 22. 
5 Kuhn, op. cit. 2. 2313 Perrot, de Galatia provincia Romana, 83. 
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along independent lines, and many of them ultimately 
attained the rank of cities. By the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Christian era municipal institutions had 
spread throughout the Orient as the chief instrument of 
imperial administration. 

It would be impossible to outline, even in brief, the 
manifold forms of government found in the Greek cities. 
The ancient states had developed along individual lines, 
and all of them cherished their traditional customs with 
peculiar reverence. The Romans also had great respect 
for Jonga consuetudo, and since it was their policy to accept 
existing institutions as they found them, they contented 
themselves with modifying the powers exercised by the 
different branches of local administration. The Jex 
Pompeia, which was followed in the cities of Pontus and 
Bithynia, determined the qualifications of senators and 
magistrates and the method of their appointment, but, 
apparently, abolished none of the traditional offices. For 
this reason a great variety of titles survived until late in 
the empire in the older towns, and especially in the free 
cities. Unfortunately we know nothing of the charters 
granted to eastern cities, if we except the fragmentary 
letter of an unknown emperor to the citizens of Tymanda. 
While the constitution given to new foundations may have 
varied according to local conditions, yet precedent was 
powerful in Roman law and custom, and it is equally 
possible that imperial charters followed some model, such 
as the lex [ulia municipalis. Special commissioners (cor- 
rectores) were sometimes sent out to regulate the affairs 
of provincial cities, but we do not know whether they made 
any attempt to revise the constitutions of the towns under 
their jurisdiction. ‘he emperors in their travels occasion- 
ally devoted their attention to municipal problems, but 
the nature of their reforms cannot be determined!. Caesar 
is said to have made some changes in the administration 


1 Hist. dug. Hadr. 19, 21; Herodian, 4. 8. 3; Tarsus was given laws by 
Augustus, Dio Chrys. 34. 8. 
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of Athens}, and in later times Hadrian attempted to revive 
the laws of Solon for the Athenians?; but, for the most part, 
it is probable that the emperors contented themselves 
with financial and legal problems, and that in return for 
such benefits as were conferred the Greeks called them 
the benefactors and founders of their cities’. 

The popular assembly declined steadily as a political 
influence in the Greek cities under Roman rule. In the 
republican period the ecclesia in a few cities retained a 
certain amount of initiative and took some share in the 
work of local administration. Under the empire the evi- 
dence shows that the popular assembly was called together 
largely for the purpose of ratifying honorary decrees and 
such proposals as the magistrates chose to present to the 
people. The right of debate or amendment does not seem 
to have been exercised at any of these meetings*. Ina few 
cities, however, exceptions may be found. The Athenian 
assembly retained some power as late as the third century’. 
At Tarsus Dio rebuked the citizens because the council 
of elders, the senate, and the people each strove for its 
own interest, and failed to cooperate for the common 
good8, The same orator also urged the citizens of Prusa, 
who had recently recovered the right to meet in assembly 
(éxxAynovdlew), to exercise their powers with discretion 
so that they might not again lose their privileges’. In 
some of the eastern cities we find a distinction drawn 
between members of the ecclesia (€xxAnovacrTat), citizens, 
and other residents of the community§. This does not 
necessarily imply that there was an active popular assembly 


1 Swoboda, Gr. Volksbeschl. 192. 2 Cf. no. go, commentary. 

3 The title xriéorys is frequently applied in Greek inscriptions to the 
emperor, governor, and even to private citizens. Cf. Anderson, Fourz. 
Hell. Studies, 17 (1897), 402; B.C.H. 17 (1893), 247; Ditt. Or. Gr. 471. 

4 Swoboda, op. cit. 176 ff.; but cf. R.E. s.0. éxxAnoia, p. 2199. 

© Swoboda, op. cit. 190 ff. 8 Dio Chrys. 34. 16. 

* bid. 48. 1 ff. 

8 Lanckoronski, Stdédte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, 58 f.; Liebenam, 
St. Verw. 216 ff; no. 122. 
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in such cities, while it is true that, if the membership 
was limited in some way, the ecclesia naturally gained 
greater prestige and had a longer lease of life in the aftairs 
of government. The edict of Caracalla, however, swept 
away the distinctions between the various classes in the 
community, and after the beginning of the third century 
the assembly disappeared as a legislative body. 

By the /ex Pompeia the membership of the senate in 
Bithynian towns seems to have been limited to a pre- 
scribed number. The senators held office for life; magis- 
trates were admitted to the order on the completion of 
their term of office; the revision of the rolls was entrusted 
to a censor; honorary members could be appointed with 
the consent of the emperor and on the payment of a fee; 
it was illegal to enroll citizens from other cities in the 
provincel, These provisions show that Pompey took the 
Roman senate as his model in framing the law, and 
senates of this type are sometimes called “‘western’’ in 
contrast to those of the Greek cities which retained their 
former regulations. As a matter of fact, however, we 
know practically nothing of the method of appointing 
senators in eastern cities under Roman rule?. Censors 
are found in cities outside the province of Bithynia, but 
we do not know whether they had any duties in con- 
nection with the enrolment of senators. It is probable 
that selection by lot had been abandoned in the republican 
period, since it was necessary that men of wealth should 
be enrolled. Hadrian wrote to the magistrates and senate 
of Ephesus, requesting that his friend Erastus be admitted 
to the senate. He agreed to pay the summa honoraria 
required from new members if the official scrutiny of the 
candidate proved satisfactory*. It would seem as if ap- 
pointments were made at the time when the senate(?) 
was Called together to elect the magistrates for the coming 
year. Distinguished actors and athletes were often re- 

1 Pliny, Epp. ad Trai. 79, 80, 114, 115. 
2 Chapot, op. cit. 195 ff. 3 No. 85. 
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warded by being admitted as honorary senators. In the 
golden age of Greek democracy a senator held office for 
a year only, but with the development of oligarchy, it is 
probable that longer terms became the rule. Life-mem- 
bership may have been introduced soon after, 1f not before, 
the cities came under Roman rule. In the later empire 
membership in the senate became hereditary. 

In a number of cities we find other organizations acting 
with the senate and assembly, especially in adopting 
honorary decrees. At Athens the council of the Areo- 
pagus was revived and attained great influence. In the 
Asiatic cities the gerusia, the véou, the conventus of Roman 
citizens, the trade-guilds, and even villages united with 
the city to do honor to benefactors. The nature of the 
gerusiae 1s disputed. Their functions were not always 
political, and in some cities they appear to have been 
purely social or religious organizations!. The Roman 
citizens resident in Greek cities usually united in a guild 
and held themselves aloof from local affairs?. They were 
probably exempt from magistracies and liturgies and 
rarely held such offices. ‘They were usually free from the 
jurisdiction of the local courts. Their privileged position, 
however, was destroyed by Caracalla, who gave Roman 
citizenship to the provincials. The guilds of the various 
trades were not encouraged by the earlier emperors. 
Trajan had forbidden all associations of this kind fearing 
that they might become centres of political agitation and 
disaffection®. In the second and third centuries, however, 
these organizations were widely established. 

An extraordinary variety of titles may be found in the 
magistracies of the Greek cities, and no uniformity was 
attained or desired by the imperial government*?. Many 


1 Chapot, op. cit. 216 ff. 2 [bid. 186 ff. Ath. Mitth. 16, 144_ff. 

3 Pliny, Epp. ad Trai. 34, 96. 

4 Owing to the difficulty of distinguishing between magistracies and 
liturgies we have not attempted to classify the different offices in the Greek 
cities; cf. indices to JG.; Cagnat, JGRR.; Liebenam, op. cit. 539 ff. 
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of the offices, however, were modified under Roman rule. 
For example, the strategus became an important official 
although he had long since lost all trace of military power, 
and with the increasing importance of the senate the 
secretaryship of this body rose into prominence. In many 
eastern cities a board of magistrates (Ko.vdov Tov apyovTav) 
is found!. This usually consisted of the generals (who are 
sometimes identified with the archons), the archons, and 
the secretary. These annual officials were dominated by 
the senate, and their powers were limited by the supervision 
of the provincial governors and of imperial agents, 
especially the curator ret publicae and the defensor. We have 
traced elsewhere the decline of the local magistracies 
under the pressure of the imperial bureaucracy. In the 
late empire the curator rei publicae was replaced by the 
watnp THS wodkews®. In the fourth and fifth centuries 
the office of defensor (€xdixos) attained great importance 
in municipal government. By this time the traditional 
magistracies had either disappeared or had become mere 
liturgies. 

Election by lot or by popular vote had probably ceased 
soon after the Roman occupation, if not before®. For the 
most part officials seem to have been elected by the senate’. 
There 1s no evidence that the cursus honorum, required in 
the West, was followed in the East, and the law, enunci- 
ated by Paulus, that decurions only should be elected to 
public office, does not seem to have been applied to Greek 


1 Levy, Rev. d. ¢t. grec. 12 (1899), 264, 268 Ff. 

* Declareuil, Quelgues problémes d’histoire des institutions municipales au 
temps de ’’ Empire romain, 269 ff. 

3 For a late example of the lot, cf: Cagnat, GRR. 4, 259. For a priest- 
hood, cf. Ditt. Or. Gr. 494. 

4 Cod. Th. 12. 5. 1 (326). Election to office seems to have been regu- 
lated by the provincial edict and the /ex provinciae; cf. no. 34; Cicero, ad 
Att.6.1.15; Pliny, Epp. ad Trai. 79. For the dpyaipeaia of the senate, cf. 
no. 117; of the ecclesia, cf. Fourn. Hell. Studies, 15 (1895), 118; 17 
(1897), 411; B.C.H. 12 (1888), 17; Cagnat, JGRR. 3, 649. 
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cities!. Women were not infrequently named for office. 
In such cases it is unlikely that they exercised the duties 
of the magistracy, but were content with making a 
generous contribution towards the expenses attached to 
the position. The summa honoraria was usually exacted 
from magistrates on entering upon the duties of their 
office?. 

In the cities of the Orient the system of liturgies was 
one of their most characteristic features, and here it was 
developed to its fullest extent as a regular part of the civic 
administration. In his discussion of magistracies and 
liturgies Aristotle observed the varying practice of 
different cities, and regarded the distinction between the 
two kinds of public service as largely an academic matter?. 
This is especially true in the case of the more important 
liturgies, such as the priesthoods, the choregia, and the 
gymnasiarchy. In many cases the liturgies and the magis- 
tracies cannot be distinguished. Aristotle called the 
humbler duties émiupeéderat or Suaxoviar. These terms 
do not appear in the inscriptions, but they correspond in 
general to the Latin curae, and are described in the Codes 
and Digest as munera. In one case we find liturgies 
classified as Bovdeutixat and Syporcxai*. These terms 
are not defined, and it is possible that the former refer to 
magistracies. Under Roman administration the appoint- 
ment to liturgies was probably made in the local senates?. 
In a few cases liturgies were undertaken voluntarily, and 
sometimes endowments were provided by wealthy citizens 
to meet the expenses of a particular service. The priest- 
hoods, in a few instances, were sold to the highest bidder®. 
As new liturgies were devised from time to time, especially 
in the imperial service, uniform regulations were applied 


+. Dig. 50.2. 73 50.4. 11. 2 Chapot, op. cit. 158 ff. 
3 Aristotle, Politics, 6. 12. 2. 4 Cagnat, JGRR. 3, 623. 
5 'This, at least, was the rule in the third century; cf. Cod. F. 10. 32. 2. 
6 Bischoff, Kauf und Verkauf von Priestertiimern bei den Griechen, Rh. 


Mus. 54 (1899), 9 ff; cf. Otto, Hermes, 44 (1909), 594 7. 
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to them throughout the empire. Ultimately the older 
municipal liturgies and the magistracies, which had vir- 
tually become liturgies, came under imperial regulation, 
and all were governed by uniform principles. 

The right of coining gold was forbidden, but in a few 
instances silver coins were struck under imperial super- 
vision. Permission to issue bronze or token-money was 
freely granted in the East. The exchange of the local coins 
for foreign money was a municipal monopoly, and some 
revenue was derived therefrom!. When the local mints 
were abolished by Aurelian, this source of income ceased. 

The relation of the provincial governors to the municipal 
administration cannot be definitely determined. The state- 
ment of Strabo that most provincial cities were governed 
by edict is doubtless exaggerated, but it is evident that the 
governor had the right to interfere in the administration 
of the civitates stipendiariae at any time, and that the 
privileges of free states were not always regarded by un- 
scrupulous officials?. Cicero, who was fairly conscientious 
in his administration of Cilicia, devoted himself to lessen- 
ing the expenses of the municipalities, to correcting the 
license of civic officials, and to the administration of 
justice. He delighted the cities by restoring to them their 
autonomia, which former governors had apparently taken 
away. He incurred the ill-will of Appius by restricting 
the embassies which the provincials sent to Rome with 
decrees in honor of their departing governor. Under the 
republic most questions concerning the internal adminis- 
tration of the province were decided by the governor with- 
out consulting Rome. Under the empire, as 1s shown by 
the correspondence of Pliny, paternalism had developed. 
While minor problems were referred to the emperor for 
decision, it is evident that the provincial governor still 
retained considerable power. All appeals were submitted 
to him before they were allowed to go to Rome. Not 


1 Nos. 81, 133, 199. 
2 Marquardt, op. cit. 1. 85 f.; Chapot, op. cit. 126 ff. 
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infrequently decrees of the municipalities were presented 
for approval or for veto, and it is probable that no city 
could engage in any important outlay of public money 
without securing the approval of the governor!. In the 
third and fourth centuries the duties of the imperial 
legates were probably closely defined in the writings of 
the jurists, but of these only fragments are now extant. 
The civic rivalries, peculiar to Asiatic towns, may have 
served to divert the attention of the provincials from the 
loss of political freedom. The honor of preeminence in 
rank and the privilege of the neocorate were eagerly 
sought®. While the imperial government permitted this 
rivalry, it was costly to the cities, because local pride led 
them to indulge in extravagant expenditures upon public 
buildings, games, and festivals in their efforts to outdo 
their neighbors. When this extravagance was combined 
with an inefficient and corrupt oligarchical government, 
many cities were reduced to serious financial straits. As 
a result the appointment of special commissioners, such 
as the curator and the corrector, to regulate the administra- 
tion of provincial cities became a common practice in the 
second century. The influence of these officials in the 
history of the municipalities has been traced elsewhere’?. 
Although the Romans found in the East a fully deve- 
loped legal system which had a profound influence in 
modifying their own jurisprudence, yet the use of Roman 
law gradually prevailed. This was due to the influence of 
the provincial edict and of the provincial assizes, at which 
the governor presided and dispensed justice in accordance 
with Roman juristic principles. The extension of Roman 
citizenship, especially by Caracalla, must have increased 
the use of Roman law, but the Greek elements in the 
Syrian Code of the fifth century and in the Egyptian 


papyri of the Byzantine age show that the native law never 


1 Nos. 69, 71, 80, 98, 99, 114. 2 Chapot, op. cit. 136 ff. 
» Gf. pp. 90 ff. 
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wholly disappeared!. The supremacy of Roman law may 
be due, in part, to the fact that advancement in the legal 
profession depended upon a knowledge of Roman Jjuris- 
prudence, and for this reason the scientific study of Greek 
law received little attention in the schools. 

The evidence for the administration of law in the 
eastern cities is scanty. A few cities had the right to try 
cases which arose between Romans and civilians, but there 
is no evidence that they retained this privilege beyond the 
age of Augustus?. The courts instituted by the governor 
were held according to a fixed circuit, and were open to 
provincials as well as to Romans. Plutarch rebuked the 
Greeks for abandoning their local courts in favor of those 
held by the praetor®. The governor’s court, however, 
could only take cognizance of a small proportion of the 
cases arising 1n a large and busy province, and the local 
courts must have retained jurisdiction over minor cases 
until late in the empire. The right of cities to use their 
native law was probably determined by the /ex provinciae, 
but the privilege could be withheld or restored by the 
governor, or the senate, or the emperor. For example, 
Cicero restored autonomia to the Cilician cities, and Chios 
was granted the right to use her own laws and courts by 
the senate*. The question as to the administration of law 
in those cities which did not possess autonomy cannot be 
definitely decided®. Probably all cases involving sums 
of money in excess of a certain minimum were referred to 
the governor’s court; regulations of this kind are found in 
western charters. The powers of the local courts were 
weakened by the appointment of the curator ret publicae, 
who exercised judicial authority. The subdivision of the 
provinces under Diocletian and the separation of the civil 


1 Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, 313 f7.; Grundzige (Furistischer 
Teil), I. Introduction. 

2 No. 40. * Plutarch, reip. ger. praec. 19. 

4 ad Att. 6. 1.153 no. 40. 

5 Marquardt, op. cit. 1. 78; Chapot, op. cit. 103 ff. 
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and military powers gave the governor greater opportunity 
to supervise the administration of justice. This is indicated 
by the fact that he 1s usually styled praeses or iudex in the 
juristic literature of the period. His power to appoint 
iudices pedanei to deal with minor offences implies that the 
municipal courts were no longer of any importance}. 

Since we have described the liturgies and magistracies 
of Egyptian cities in another chapter?, we need only out- 
line the development of their municipal system at this 
point. In the Ptolemaic period there were only three 
Greek cities, Alexandria, Naucratis, and Ptolemais, and 
of their organization little is known. The remainder of 
Egypt was divided into administrative districts called 
nomes, the units of which were village-communities. The 
Romans adopted the Ptolemaic system in its main out- 
lines. Hadrian was the first emperor to found a city in 
this part of the empire, and he thus set a precedent for 
future emperors in recognizing the fact that the Egyptians 
were capable of self-government. Early in the third cen- 
tury Septimius Severus gave to the capital of each nome 
a senate whose members not only bore the responsibility 
of administration, but also assumed the liabilities for the 
collection of the tribute. The senate thus created consisted 
of members who held office for life. The magistracies 
differed from those in the western cities 1n that the in- 
cumbents, apparently, did not have to be chosen from the 
senate. At first the nome was not regarded as the territory 
of the city, but in the course of time the responsibility of 
governing it and collecting the revenues therefrom was 
transferred to the city. By the beginning of the fourth 
century the Egyptian municipalities were brought into 
conformity with the system which prevailed in other parts 
of the empire. 


1 Cod. F. 3. 3. 2. > Cf. pp- 99 f 
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HONORES AND MUNERA! 


legislative, judicial, and religious powers. When the 

republican form of government was created, these 
functions were transferred to several magistrates whose 
offices were appropriately called honores. As for the citizen, 
the most important duty which he owed to the com- 
munity was the defense of its lands and flocks. This was 
a munus in the true sense of the word, and it is not strange 
that the same term should have been applied to any service 
rendered to the community, when the needs of society 
became more numerous?. 

While the development of Greek and Roman cities 
followed the same general lines, there was great diversity 
in matters of detail, and it would be difficult to discover 
a definition of honores and munera applicable to all periods 
or to all cities of the Roman empire. Callistratus, the 
Roman jurist, defined a municipal magistracy as an admini- 
strative office in the cursus honorum which might or might 
not involve the incumbent 1n personal expense. The liturgy 
differed only in the fact that it carried with it the right to 
spend money without receiving the distinction of an official 
title*. Callistratus probably lived in the third or early 
fourth century, when it was evident that the distinction 
between magistracy and liturgy rested largely on ancient 
tradition. In fact, many liturgies in Greek cities carried 
the title of dpy7 although they were in no sense regarded 
aS magistracies. 


I: the regal period of Roman history the king exercised 


1 The best treatment of this subject is found in Kuhn, Die stadr. u. 
birgerl. Verfassung d. rim. Reichs, 7 ff; cf. Houdoy, Le droit municipal, 
441 ff. 

2 The Greek term corresponding to Aozor is dpyn. Munera is repre- 
sented by Ae:rovpyia or ériéAcca. 3 Dig. 50. 4. 14. 
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In Rome the cursus jonorum was fixed by law, and 
municipal charters in the West followed the Roman system 
in general outline with minor variations in detail. The 
Greek cities inherited a varied and complicated adminis- 
trative machinery from the past, and the Romans made 
few changes in outward form. The system of popular 
election gave way to a more oligarchic method in Roman 
times, and some of the magistracies were gradually 
modified!. Even the oriental cities founded by Roman 
generals or governors followed Greek patterns in regard to 
magistracies, except in the case of a few early colonial 
settlements. 

Under the earlier western charters municipal magis- 
trates were chosen by the residents voting in comitia or 
tribes*. If candidates did not present themselves in 
sufficient numbers, nominations were made by the magis- 
trate who presided over the election. Such nominees 
had each the right of nominating another. In later times, 
when public office became undesirable because of the 
heavy expense attached to it, the outgoing magistrate 
nominated his successor, or, if he failed to do so, the pro- 
vincial governor presented a name to the curia which then 
made the election by formal vote%. Itis not clear when the 
election was transferred from the people to the curia. In 
the fourth century only a few African towns elected their 
magistrates by popular vote*. As oligarchical tendencies 
developed, plebeians were barred from honors, and at the 
beginning of the third century only decurions were 
eligible for public office®. It is probable that the method 
of popular election was discontinued when this qualifica- 
tion was introduced, or soon thereafter. Apparently some 

1 For example the orparnyos became an important magistrate in some 


Greek cities under Roman rule, although the office no longer carried 
military power. 


2 No. 65, chapp. 51-54. 3 Dig. 49. 4. I, 3. 
4 Cod. Th. 12. 5. 1. 


® Dig. 50. 2. 7. There are a few exceptions, ¢.g. Cod. F. 10. 44. 2 
provides for a citizen holding office without being a decurion. 
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system of rotation was now followed, and nominations 
were made in order of seniority with due regard to the 
financial standing of the members of the curia!. Magis- 
trates entrusted with the administration of public funds 
were required to furnish bondsmen, whom the munici- 
pality held responsible for their candidate. The sureties 
were examined by a third party, who also shared the 
liability of the bondsmen if he approved their securities?. 
In magistracies shared by two or more there was always 
joint responsibility, unless the contrary was stipulated in 
the nomination’. When a candidate refused to discharge 
the duties of the office to which he was elected, his bonds- 
men and nominators were liable for his obligations. ‘The 
governor, however, had the power to compel a magistrate 
to fulfil his duties. If he sought to escape office by flight, 
his property was surrendered to his successor; and if the 
fugitive was brought back, he was punished by being 
compelled to serve two years instead of one®. Any nominee 
had the right of appeal to the governor. Until a decision 
was rendered, his colleague held office alone. If both 
appealed, an interim appointment was made, but if the 
city suffered any loss, the candidate who appealed without 
just cause was held responsible®. 

The qualifications of candidates varied 1n different 
localities and in different periods. The Julian law fixed 
the minimum age for magistrates in Italian cities at thirty, 
although concessions were made to those who had served 
a certain term in the army’. Pompey had previously 
established the same minimum in Bithynian cities, but 
his law was modified by Augustus, who permitted can- 
didates to enter the minor offices at twenty-five, and this 


1 ‘This seems to be implied in Dig. 50. 2. 73 50. 4. 6, 14. 
2 No. 65, chap. 59; Dig. 50. 1. 15; Cod. F. 11. 34. 1, 23 Il. 35. 13 
11. 36. 1. 


8 Dig. 50. 1. 11. * Ibid. 50. 4. 9. 
5 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 16 (329). 6 Dig. 49. I. 21. 
7 No. 24. 
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appears to have become the universal practice in the third 
century!, In a few cases minors were elected to magis- 
tracies, for the proper conduct of which their parents were 
held responsible. No candidate could secure exemption 
on the plea of old age®. The amount of property which he 
must possess was undoubtedly determined by local con- 
ditions, since it would be impossible to frame a uniform 
law applicable to every city within the empire. No magis- 
trate received a salary, and the expenses of his office were 
heavy. When honors were eagerly sought, it was not 
illegal nor unusual for candidates to promise money for 
public works, games, banquets, or other entertainments, 
but it was forbidden to canvass for office by gifts or dinners 
to private individuals%, It was also customary for a magis- 
trate on entering office to contribute a sum of money to 
the municipal treasury. This summa honoraria seems to 
have originated as a freewill offering, but it later became 
obligatory unless waived by special enactment*. During 
his term of office the magistrate was also compelled by 
law to contribute to various forms of municipal welfare?®. 
The Julian law specified that no auctioneer, beadle, or 
undertaker should hold office; and all those who were 
barred from membership in the local senate by virtue of 
their profession or because of legal disabilities were for- 
bidden to stand for a magistracy®. Freedmen were 
disqualified except in colonies composed of citizens of 
this class’. Appointments of women to magistracies were 


purely honorary, and seem to have been made chiefly in the 
Fast 8. 


1 Pliny, Epp. ad Trait. 79, 80: Dig. 50. 4. 8; 50. 5. 2. 

SIDI Gs GO, Ge 2 5 Es 3 No. 26. 

4 Tiebenam, Sr. Verw. 54 ff.; Cod. Th. 12. 1. 169 (409). *® No. 26. 

5 No. 24. Other reasons for disqualification are added in Dig. 50. 1. 17, 
203; §0. 2. 7, 9, 12; 50. 4. 6, 7, 12, 16. For professions exempt, cf Dig. 
50. 4. 183 50. 5. 10. 

7 No. 24. 

8 Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. a’ Asie, 158 ff.; Paris, Quatenus feminae res 
publicas in Asia minore, Romanis imperantibus, attigerint; Cod. F.10.64. 1. 
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Ordinarily a magistrate was exempt from holding the 
same Office twice. If, however, there was a lack of eligible 
candidates, he could be compelled to serve a second time, 
but not until five years had elapsed. In case of voluntary 
service an interval of a year was prescribed. Between 
magistracies of different rank the legal interval was three 
years!. If a citizen had served as an ambassador of his 
city, he could not be nominated to another office for two 
years, but Diocletian limited the application of this law 
to those who had undertaken an embassy to Rome’. 
Magistrates could not hold office in two cities at the same 
time. In the case of such elections the birthplace of the 
candidate determined priority ?. 

Magistrates wore the toga praetexta, possessed the 
privilege of the fasces within their own territory, and were 
entitled to special seats in the theatre. In cities possessing 
Latin rights magistrates were granted Roman citizenship 
on completing their term of office. Not more than six 
could receive this gift in one year, but in each case, ap- 
parently, their parents, wives, children, and grandchildren 
in the male line were included*. During his term of office 
no liturgies could be imposed upon him, and as ex-magis- 
trate he was free from the imposition of burdens of inferior 
rank?®. 

There is a bewildering variety of municipal offices in 
every province, and it 1s difficult in many instances to dis- 
tinguish between honors and liturgies®. The Codes use 
the general title magistratus municipales for the whole 


1 Dig. 50. 1. 18; 50. 4. 143 Cod. ‘Ff. 10. 41. 2. 
2 Dig. 50.7.9; Cod. F. 10. 41. 23 10. 65. 3. 
8 Dig. 50. 1. 17, 4. 

No. 64; RE. s.v. Fus Latit. 

5 Dig. 50. 4. 10; Cod. F. 10. 43. 2. 

6 Chapot, op. cit. 231 ff.; Preisigke, Stadtische Beamtenwesen im rimis- 
chen Aegypten, 11; for different titles of municipal magistrates, see indices 
to the corpora of Greek and Latin inscriptions, Dessau, and Cagnat, JGRR. 
s.v. magistratus municipales. Cf. Liebenam, St. Verw. 279 ff.; Prentice, 
Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 43, 113 ff. 
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empire and never specify the offices in detail. In the 
common type of western municipality we find duumvirs, 
aediles, and quaestors ranking in the order named. The 
principle of collegiality was followed in most magistracies, 
but when the emperor was elected to any municipal office, 
he appointed a prefect who, as an imperial agent, divided 
his authority with no onel. In case of an interregnum the 
local senate could appoint a prefect who had dictatorial 
power’. In the third century the quaestor and aedile are 
seldom found, and the latter office was regarded as a 
liturgy in many cities?. 

In Egypt the municipal form of government did not 
develop until the third century, and in this period the 
liturgies can be distinguished from magistracies only 
with great difficulty. Municipal offices were divided into 
three classes, and a citizen might hold the different offices 
in each class without observing any rule of seniority. 
Appointments to municipal magistracies were apparently 
made in the local senate in conjunction with the prytants. 
At the end of the third century we find nominations made 
by outgoing magistrates or by the senate as a body®. 
Peculiar to Egypt is the plan of appointing supervisors for 
the newly elected magistrate, apparently to prevent his 
escape by flight from the burdens of his office®. A nominee 
might avoid office by offering to surrender his property 
to his nominators. In such cases the nominee transmitted 
his offer to the prefect, who, if he gave his approval, 1n- 
structed the strategus to see that the appellant suffered 
no hurt nor loss of status during the period while his 
property was being administered by the nominators. 


* Cf. pp. 62 ff. 

2 Hardy, Three Spanish Charters, p. 88. A magistrate absent from office 
more than a day nominated a prefect in his place. 

3 Dig. 50. 4. 18. 

4 Preisigke, op. cit.; Jouguet, Vie munic. 292 f.; no. 181. 

> No. 203. 

§ No. 203. This is probably a substitute for the caztio usually required. 
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Apparently the law permitted them to devote not more 
than two-thirds of the revenue to defray the expense of the 
magistracy and the remainder was returned to the owner. 
Even after the prefect had given his consent to the 
surrender of the property, the local senate apparently had 
the privilege of rejecting the offer and compelling the 
nominee to accept office!. In other respects also the pro- 
cedure in Egypt seems to have differed from that in the 
provinces. For example, citizens who were not members 
of the senate were eligible for office much later than was 
customary in the rest of the empire. 

In the eastern provinces magistrates were usually 
appointed by the local senate at a meeting specially devoted 
to that purpose?. Little is known about methods of 
nomination or qualifications, but it is probable that old 
customs survived, for we find many of the ancient magis- 
tracies still existing in the Greek cities until late in the 
Christian era’. There was, however, a tendency towards 
uniformity in all parts of the empire especially after Roman 
citizenship had been extended to all free subjects by Cara- 
calla. No distinction is made between the East and the 
West in the laws recorded in the Digest and Codes, but 
the jurists were not concerned with local peculiarities and 
customs, and it would be unsafe to assume that local 
privileges and customs did not persist. 

The curator rei publicae and the defensor civitatis held 
offices which were not regarded as municipal honores, but 
as curae. Their importance in civic government is such 
that they should be mentioned here. The curator was first 


1 No. 198. For the procedure in a metropolis before the introduction 
of the municipal system, cf. no. 181 and pp. 28 ff. 

2 No. 34. 

8 ‘There is no evidence that the Greek cities were subject to the law of 
Antoninus which required that magistracies should be held according to a 
fixed cursus (Dig. 50. 4. 11). The inscriptions from eastern cities record 
honors and liturgies indiscriminately, and the classification of the various 
kinds of public duties varied from city to city (cf. Aristotle, Po/itics, 4. 


14 ff.). 
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appointed in the reign of Trajan as an imperial agent 
whose chief duty was the supervision of the financial 
administration of the municipality to which he was at- 
tached!. In some cases his jurisdiction extended over 
several towns. At first he was chosen from the senatorial 
or equestrian ranks, although men of humbler position 
sometimes filled the office. In the third century he was 
chosen from the members of the curia by the votes of his 
fellow-senators, and his election was ratified by the em- 
peror. Constantine permitted no one to be a candidate 
until he had performed all his civic liturgies, and he 
cancelled all appointments gained by corrupt practices. 
In the Greek cities the curator was known as \oytotys and 
in the fourth century his duties were taken over by the 
TaTnp THs Toews. The latter official was elected by the 
bishop, the primates, and the possessores in the reign of 
Justinian. The bishop and five primates had the power to 
depose their candidate if, in their annual survey, they 
found his administration unsatisfactory?. 

Since the curator was an imperial appointment, the 
principle of collegiality was never applied to the office, 
even when it became in form a municipal magistracy. 
Nothing can be determined about the length of appoint- 
ment except that it was not limited to one year and re- 
appointments were not forbidden?. In some cases the 
office was combined with other imperial duties. While it 
is probable that many cities came under the jurisdiction of 
the curator, the record of the office on stone 1s com- 
paratively rare, and in very few cities do we find the name 
of more than one, although there must have been a 

1 Liebenam, PAi/o/. 56 (1897), 290f7,, gives a full treatment of this office. 
Cf. R.E. s.v. curator. 

2 Justinian, Nove//ae, 128. 16; Declareuil, Quelgues problemes d histoire 
des institutions municipales au temps de l’ Empire romain, 276 ff. 

3 At ‘Timgad three curatores rei publicae are recorded between 360 and 
367 (CIL. vit, 2387, 2388, 2403), and their term could not have been 


longer than five years in any case. An inscription published in B.C.H. 17 
(1893), 98, records a term of ten years. 
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succession of curatores when once a city had come under 
their control!, 

Since the curator controlled the municipal revenues, 
and had the power to veto municipal legislation, his 
appointment dealt a serious blow to the development of 
the principle of local self-government?. When the em- 
perors transferred the election to the curiae, the power of 
the landed proprietors who constituted the senates was 
greatly increased, as they were able to choose a candidate 
favorable to their own interests. The corrupt administra- 
tion of the curatores led to such abuses that the imperial 
government was led to create a new office to care for the 
interests of the common people. 

The defensor civitatis (€xduxos) is found in Egypt in the 
first half of the fourth century. Apparently the office was 
not established in other parts of the empire before 364 
when it appears in Illyria*. At this time the appointments 
were made by the pretorian prefect and confirmed by the 
emperor. In 387 the nominations were made by the local 
curiae subject to the emperor’s approval*. Under Hono- 
rius the bishop, clergy, honorati, possessores, and curtales 
chose the defensor®. Majorian gave the plebeians a voice 
in the election, and Justinian made the office a municipal 
liturgy imposed for a term of two years in rotation from 
an album of suitable candidates§. 

While the duties of the defensor were ill-defined at first, 
the office soon acquired great prestige, and overshadowed 
that of the curator and other magistrates. It was ap- 
parently conceived as an imperial patrocinium to offset 
the growth of private patronage, which was undermining 
state and civic authority and imposing serious hardships 

1 de Ruggiero, Diz. Ep. 5.0. curator. 

2 Dig. 39. 2. 46; 50. 8. 2, 5, 11; 50. 9. 4. His judicial powers were 
limited (Cod. F. 1. 54. 3 (239)). 

3 P. Oxy. gor; Cod. Tz. 1. 29. 1 (364). Cf ibid. 12. 1. 20 (381). 

4 Cod. Th. 1. 29. 1 (364), 3 (368), 6 (387). 

5 Cod. F. 1. 55. 8 (409). 


6 Majorian, Nove//ae, 3. 1; Justinian, Nove//ae, 15. 
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on citizens who had no other means of protecting them- 
selves against the evils of the age. The defensor was 
especially charged with the protection of the lower orders 
against illegal exactions and other abuses. He supervised 
the revision of the tax lists and the collection of taxes from 
the smaller landowners. Municipal property was under 
his jurisdiction and he kept the public records (acta). At 
first he exercised no police or judiciary power except in 
minor cases, but his authority was extended by various 
rescripts until he had jurisdiction 1n civil cases up to 300 
solidi. Vhese functions brought the defensor into all branches 
of municipal administration and the other magistracies 
declined greatly in importance. In the fifth century he 
appears to have exercised sole power in many cities. Un- 
fortunately the development of the office of defensor 
followed the same lines as that of the curator and instead 
of defending the interests of the common people, he became 
their oppressor}. 

As the magistrates administered civil affairs, so the 
religious life of the community was in the charge of priests 
of the local and imperial cults, and these priesthoods were 
sometimes regarded as liturgies, sometimes as /honores*. 
Usually those citizens were elected to priesthoods who 
had already discharged their municipal obligations, and 
they were thus exempt from liturgies of a personal 
character, but their patrimony remained liable to the 
customary charges. While priests were usually chosen by 
election or cooptation, the honor was in some cases 
hereditary, in others it was sold to the highest bidder. 
The term of service was annual, or for a prescribed period, 
or for life’. After Christianity was officially recognized, 
the pagan cults began to fall into disrepute, and their 
priesthoods were finally abolished. 


1 RE. s.v. defensor. 
2 ‘The codes vary in their classification of priesthoods. Cf. Cod. TA. 12.1. 


75 (371), 77 (372), 103 (383). 
3 Liebenam, Sz. Verw. 342 ff. 
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In the fourth century the Codes give to the principales 
(primarii, primates, summates), or leading men of the local 
curiae, a position which seems to have been regarded as 
a virtual honor, As the magistracies weakened or dis- 
appeared, the principales acquired administrative power, 
and they are grouped sometimes with the decurions, 
sometimes with the defensor, in municipal duties. The title 
was conferred in some cases by a vote of the senate, and 
was even granted to minors, although it was usually re- 
served for those who had satisfied all their municipal 
obligations. The mporokirevopevor of Egypt are probably 
the eastern equivalent of the principales. The primus curiae 
or the chief member of the senate received special honors 
and privileges, and on the fulfilment of certain conditions 
was eligible for the imperial rank of comes primi ordinis. 

Next to the municipal magistracies, the liturgies or 
munera were the most important factor in carrying on the 
civic organization. The imposition of a direct tax on the 
commonwealth had never been popular in democratic 
states and the liturgy was resorted to in supplementing 
municipal revenues. The extension and development of 
this method of administration is one of the most important 
features of municipal history in the Roman empire. 

Liturgies (munera publica) were classified as munera 
personalia and munera patrimoniorum. Under the latter 
might be placed those called munera locorum*. The former 
did not require the expenditure of money, while the 
patrimonial liturgies were virtually a form of taxation on 
the estate of the incumbent. Certain liturgies were called 
munera mixta*, The oriental decaprotia is an example of 
this class, for those who undertook the office were re- 
sponsible for the payment of the imperial tribute from 
their municipality. If the full assessment was paid by the 
citizens, the liturgy involved no expense, but if the deca- 
proti had to make up the deficit, the liturgy became a 

1 Declareuil, op. cit. 164 ff. 2 Dig. 50. 4. 6, 14. 
3 Dig. 50. 4. 18. 
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munus patrimoniorum. Extraordinary liturgies (munera 
extraordinaria) were devised to meet special needs, par- 
ticularly in the imperial service, and ultimately many of 
this class were incorporated in the regular burdens of 
the municipality as munera personalia or patrimoniorum. 
In the Greek cities we sometimes find liturgies described 
as Onuotiukat and Bovdeutixat, which may imply that 
members of the senate were not called upon to undertake 
liturgies beneath their station, or those which called for 
the performance of menial labort. 

The classification of liturgies varied naturally in different 
cities and in different periods. When there was plenty of 
money in the municipal treasury, the expense of most 
liturgies could be met from public funds, but in times of 
economic depression there was a tendency to transfer 
personal liturgies to charges on estates. The provincial 
governor or emperor often made such changes in the 
classification if the municipality refused to act?. In the 
third century the laws governing munera were framed by 
the imperial bureaus, and in the case of liturgies in the 
imperial service the regulations were applied uniformly 
throughout the empire. It 1s probable that municipal 
liturgies of all kinds were ultimately regulated by universal 
laws. 

Personal liturgies are described in the Codes and Digest 
as munera personalia, corporalia, or sordida. \t is probable 
that the last-mentioned liturgies required manual labor, 
since women and decurions were excused therefrom*. The 
charter of Urso provided that not more than five days’ 
labor could be required from any property-holder within 
the bounds of the colony*. A similar lawis found in Egypt 
regulating the amount of labor to be given annually by the 
peasant to ditches and dykes®. In the fourth century no 
distinction seems to be drawn between munera personalia 


1 Cagnat, JGRR. 3, 623. 2 Cod. F. 10. 42. 4. 
3 Dig. 50. 1. 173 50. I. 22, 37, 383 50. 4. 3, 3- 
1 No. 26. 5 Oertel, Die Litursie, 64 ff. 
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and sordida. In his treatise on liturgies Arcadius Charisius 
included under munera personalia such duties as the care 
of aqueducts, temples, archives, and public buildings, the 
heating of public baths, the purchase of grain and oil, 
the management of civic revenues, the collection of the 
annona, and the convoying of neciuite: horses, and other 
beasts of burden for the imperial service. Irenarchs (police 
officials), limenarchs (harbor masters), public advocates, 
local judges, ambassadors, scribes, and other minor 
officials discharged liturgies of this classt. Other duties, 
which, in different cities, had been recognized by custom 
as personal charges, may be added to this list. 

Charges on estates (munera patrimoniorum or pecuntaria) 
included such liturgies as the holding of the gymnasi- 
archy, or of priesthoods, the provision of transport for 
the imperial service, the sheltering of troops, and the per- 
formance of any public duty for which the incumbent 
had to provide funds from his private means?. 

Certain liturgies were classified and apparently held 
according to a fixed cursus. When the series was once com- 
pleted, a citizen could not be compelled to discharge 
further obligations in that series unless there was a lack 
of other candidates?. Laws were also devised determining 
the intervals which should elapse between the different 
liturgies, but in times of stress evasions are known to 
have been frequent?. 

Every resident of the municipality could be required to 
undertake his share of the liturgies unless he was excused 
by law. Aliens were also subject to the liturgies of their 


1 Dig. 50. 4. 18. 

2 "These munera were also classified according as the owner of an estate 
was a citizen of the municipality or an alien. In the latter case the munus 
was called an iztributio (Dig. 50. 4. 6), and was apparently a direct tax 
levied on the owner (Dig. 50. 4. 18, 25). 

8 Dig. 50. 4. 3,15; Cod. F. 10. 42. 13 10. 43. 3. While the usual term 
was annual, shorter periods are known; cf. Athen. Mitth. 8, 318, for four- 
month terms at T'ralles. 

4 Cod. F. 10. 41. 13 Oertel, op. cit. 388 7; nos. 180, 194, 203. 
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native city in addition to those of the city in which they 
resided. If, however, they lived outside the town limits, 
they were exempt from regular munera, but their property 
was subjected to a special tax called itributio'. It is 
probable that the laws regulating the liturgies of aliens 
were devised to prevent the migration of wealthy citizens 
from communities where such burdens were heavy to 
more favored municipalities such as Roman colonies, or 
federated states which enjoyed special privileges or were 
subject to lighter taxation. Citizenship in such cities 
would be eagerly sought after and the right of conferring 
it must have been closely guarded. In Tyra decrees of 
naturalization were required to be submitted to the 
governor for approval and we may infer that this city 
enjoyed certain privileges which made citizenship in it 
desirable*. In later times the rigid application of the laws 
regarding alien residents made it practically impossible 
for anyone to reside elsewhere than in his place of birth. 
The law, however, might be evaded by adoption. To pre- 
vent this practice an adopted son was required to perform 
the liturgies of his native city as well as of his new home, 
and on being emancipated he ceased to be a citizen of his 
adopted city?. On the other hand, when a woman married 
a citizen of another city, she became a resident of that city, 
and was under no obligation to perform the munera patri- 
montorum to which her estate might be subjected in her 
native place, nor could her dowry be reckoned as part of 
her husband’s property*. In the fourth century this law 
was modified in the case of heiresses of curial estates?. 
When public funds were appropriated for the discharge 


of municipal liturgies, the appointee was required to pro- 


' Dig. 50. 1. 29, 353 50. 4. 63 cof. So. 4. 18, 21 ff. 

2 No. 130. Cf. Cass. Dio, 54. 7, where Augustus is said to have deprived 
the Athenians of the right of granting citizenship because of the abuse of the 
privilege. 

3 Dig. 50. 1. 15, 16. * Dif. GO. 1s 2is 37538: 

® Cod. Th. 12. 1. 124 (392). 
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vide bondsmen as sureties for the proper fulfilment of his 
duties!, If he died before the end of his term, the obliga- 
tion fell on his heirs?. In cases of mal-administration the 
nominator and bondsmen were liable for the obligations 
of the defaulter?. Sometimes, especially in the case of im- 
perial liturgies, the whole curia was held responsible?*. It 
may be doubted whether the curia was responsible as a 
corporate body for all candidates nominated by it in 
regular session, but where a large number of liturgies were 
imposed, it is probable that every member was involved 
either as a candidate, or as nominator, or as surety. In 
those cases where the liturgy was shared by two or more, 
the principle of solidary liability was enforced unless it was 
stipulated otherwise in the appointment®. 

Outside Egypt we find various methods of appoint- 
ment to liturgies. Sometimes the emperor or the provincial 
governor sent nominations to the curia, or made the ap- 
pointment directly®. The curator rei publicae had power 
to act in certain cases’. Usually appointments were made 
by the magistrates and decurions at a regular meeting of 
the curia, at which a quorum of two-thirds of the members 
was required by law®. We may suppose that, when the 
principle of liability had developed to such an extent that 
members of the senate were heavily burdened, they pre- 
ferred to escape the obligations of nomination and surety 
by allowing the appointments to pass into the hands of 
imperial officials. The financial gain, however, was far 
outweighed by the loss of independence which was 
entailed thereby. In the fifth century it is probable that 
the decurions drew up lists of citizens for each liturgy and 


Dig. 50. 8. 113 Cod. F. 10. 70. f. 2 Dig. so. 8. 12. 
Cod. F. 11. 36. 1, 23 11. 37. 13 Cod. Th. 12. 6. 1. 8, 9; Dig. 50. 8.4. 
Cod. Th. 12. 6. 9 (365 ?). 
Cod. F. 10. 43. 13 11. 36. 2; 11. 38. 13 Dig. So. 8. 3, 12. 
Julian, Misopogon, 370-371; Dig. 49. 4. 1, 33 50. 5. 2, 73 Cod. TA. 
11. 16. 4 (328); Cod. F. 10. 77. 1 (409). 

7 Cod. F. 11. 37. 1. 

8 Cod. F. 10. 32. 2; 10. 72. 8; Dig. 50. 1. 21; 50.9. 3. Cf. no. 34. 
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forwarded them to the provincial governor who made the 
appointments. This at least was the method of appointing 
the irenarch according to a law of Honorius!. Extra- 
ordinary liturgies were assigned by the magistrates at first; 
in the fourth century by the principales, and later by the 
governor’. The latter also decided appeals, although they 
were frequently carried to the emperor, and after 313 the 
imperial court decided all such questions®. Those who 
made illegal nominations were compelled to defray the 
expenses of the appeal?. 

The liturgical system in Egypt was governed by special 
laws owing to the peculiar organization of this region®. 
Very little is known of the system which prevailed in the 
three Ptolemaic cities, although it is probable that they 
did not differ from other Greek cities in their forms of 
administration, if they possessed public lands from which 
they derived revenues. In the rest of Egypt the Ptolemies 
forbade private ownership of land, and munera patrimo- 
niorum were consequently impossible. The Romans 
created a land-owning class and replaced the voluntary 
Greek bureaucracy with a liturgical system which was 
gradually extended throughout Egypt to apply to all but 
a few of the highest positions in the administration. The 
precise date of the introduction of the liturgical system 
cannot be determined, but it was already in existence 1n 
A.D. 91, and in the following century there is abundant 
evidence that liturgies were compulsory and extremely 
burdensome §®. 

The Egyptian liturgies are usually classified as ywpikar 
and zrodurixat. The former probably denote those peculiar 


+ Cod. J. 10¢77. ts 2 Cod. F.10. 46.1; Cod. TA. 11. 16. 4 (328). 
* Dig. SO. 8. AF SOn So 2, 73-God. J. 10. 32:25 10s FO: 34 10.5143; 
Cod. Th. 12. 1. 1 (313). 4 Cod. F. 10. 32. 2. 


6 Jouguet, op. cit. 227 ff.; Wilcken, Grundzige, 347 f.; Ocrtel, Die 
Liturgie. 

5 Bell, Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, 4 (1917), 86 f.; nos. 180, 
181, 187, 189, 194. 
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to the administration of the nome and the village; the 
latter belong to the municipal administration of the cities 
and the metropolis. It is often difficult to distinguish 
between the imperial and municipal liturgies and the 
variations in the methods of appointment and appeal in 
the villages and in the metropolis at different periods make 
the study of the liturgical system in Egypt particularly 
difficult}. 

In the villages the nominations were made by the elders 
or, more commonly, by the secretary. The latter forwarded 
the list of nominees to the strategus, from whose office it 
went to the epistrategus who, if there were sufficient candi- 
dates, chose by lot and made the appointments. In some 
cases the prefect made appointments?. The sureties of 
the nominee were responsible for the proper discharge of 
the liturgy, but in case of their failure the obligation fell 
upon the entire village3. After the introduction of the 
municipal system the evidence for the methods of nomi- 
nation in the villages is scanty. In some cases outgoing 
officials named their successors, in others the candidates 
were designated by the comarch who sent the list to the 
Strategus for appointment. 

In the metropolis of the nome the scribe drew up the 
list of eligible candidates in consultation with the Council 
of Archons. The list was probably transmitted to the 
epistrategus through the office of the strazegus. After 202 the 
nominations were probably made in the senate. A system 
of tribal rotation was followed, but if the tribal repre- 
sentatives in the senate failed to make sufficient or proper 
nominations, the duty fell upon the senate as a whole?. 
For extraordinary liturgies the prytanis might make ap- 
pointments, but confirmation by the senate was required®. 


1 Jouguet, op. ctt. 98; Oertel, op. cit. In an unpublished papyrus in the 
Princeton collection the distinction is made between BovAevteKat Aecroupytat 
and dyporixat vrnpeciat. 

2 Nos. 181, 185, 198, 200; cf. pp. 89 ff. 3 No. 203. 

4 No. 203. 5 Cf. Wilcken, op. cit. 399 f7- 
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The senate seems to have had authority to make the final 
appointment for purely local liturgies. In the case of 
imperial or state liturgies the appointments seem to have 
been made from the lists forwarded from the senate to 
the epistrategus, and in some cases to the prefect!. Certain 
liturgies could be transferred by the incumbent to others 
by mutual agreement. In other cases any transfer or 
commutation by a money payment was strictly forbidden?. 

Appeals were directed to the prefect, or, more commonly, 
to the epistrategus. In some cases they were forwarded to 
the strategus, but probably he was only a medium of 
communication with the epistrategus?. A nominee had 
the right to surrender his property to his nominator 1f 
the latter was better able to perform the liturgy, and if the 
nominee claimed that his own resources were insufficient. 
Apparently the entire revenue was surrendered for the 
discharge of liturgies, whereas in magistracies only two- 
thirds of the revenue could be taken for the expenses of 
the office’. 

As the liturgies in the empire increased 1n number and 
severity, the privilege of exemption became especially 
desirable. Antoninus withdrew the right of cities to confer 
immunity (aréAeta), except in the case of physicians, 
teachers, and philosophers, and the number of exemptions 
which a city could grant was strictly limited according to 
its rank®, The provincial governors exercised some 
authority in this matter until Constantine transferred all 
questions of exemption to the imperial bureaus ®. The Codes 
contain a vast number of laws on the subject, regulating 
the grants of immunity in minute detail. It would be 

1 Jouguet, op. cit. 410 f7.; nos. 172, 180, 187, 182, 187, 200. 
2 No. 181; P. Fior. 3-9, 382; BGU. 1073; P. Gen. 73. 


3 P. Fior. 57; Wilcken, CArestomathie, 263; Cod. F. 10. 48. 9. 

4 Nos. 185, 198. 

5 Dig. 27.1.6; Cod. F. 10. 47. 1. It should be noted that the rescript 
of Antoninus was addressed to Asia only, but it is probable that it came to be 
applied to other provinces as well. 


8 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 1 (313). 
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impossible, within the limits of this study, to record the 
legislation in its entirety, and we shall attempt to give only 
the main outlines. 

Individual citizens received the grant of immunity 
from liturgies by imperial decree. In the case of personal 
liturgies the grant was not heritable, while immunity 
from munera patrimoniorum passed to descendants in the 
male line. Any grant was revocable when the safety of 
the state was endangered?. 

Personal liturgies were not imposed on those suffering 
from physical disability, on minors, on those over seventy 
years of age, on women, or on parents of five or more living 
children ?. 

Owners of estates subject to liturgies could not escape 
their obligations on any claim based on age, sickness, 
number of children, or sex. It was forbidden to commute 
the personal service required in munera patrimoniorum by 
a money payment or by providing a substitute*. The 
latter provision seems to have been disregarded in Egypt 
and the Orient?. 


1 Bks. 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 16 in the Theodosian Code; ro—12 in the 
Justinian Code; 50 in the Digest, passim. 

2 Dig. 50. 6. 1; Cod. F. 10. 48. 13 (385); Cod. Th. 10. 49. 1-3; 
11. 16. 16 (385); Bruns, 41. 

8 Dig. 50. 2. 6, 73 50. 4. 33 50. 5. 2, 13, 143 Cod. F. 10. 42. 7, 93 
IO. 50. 2, 33 10. 51. I-43 10. 52. 2, 33 Cod. Th. 12. 1.7 (320), 19 (331), 
35 (343); 12. 17. 1 (324). From these laws it may be seen that the age 
limit was reduced from 25 to 16. Oertel thinks that 14 was the lower limit 
in Egypt (op. cit. 374). Parents often undertook liturgies in the name of a 
son who was a minor, and sometimes minors were nominated without the 
consent of the parent. In the latter case the estate of the parent could not be 
held responsible for any obligations which might be incurred bythe son ( Dig. 
50. 2.6). In Rome the father of three children, in Italy the father of four, 
and in the provinces the father of five children was excused from liturgies 
(Justinian, Jast. 1. 25). Special grants were sometimes made personally to 
fathers of large families (Dig. 50. 6. 6; Cod. Th. 12. 1. §5 (363); Cod. F. 
IO. §2. I). 

4 Dig. 50. 4. 16. 

5 Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 350; P. Fior. 57. In the fourth century 
members of the loca] senates who had received appointments in the im- 
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The following classes of citizens were excused from 
liturgies: members of the imperial nobility, officials in the 
state bureaus, soldiers and officers in the army, veterans, 
members of guilds in the imperial service and of certain 
local guilds in the service of the municipality, or engaged 
in trades under imperial charter, teachers, physicians, 
actors, athletes, priests of pagan cults and of the Christian 
church after its recognition by Constantine, tenants on 
imperial estates (provided that their leasehold covered 
twenty-five zugera), Roman citizens resident in non-Roman 
towns previous to the edict of Caracalla}, and citizens of 
Alexandria and Antinoopolis resident in other towns and 
villages in Egypt. As the property of conductores of the 
imperial taxes was pledged to the fiscus as security, they 
were also exempted. Tenants of waste land who brought 
it back into cultivation were released from all extraordinary 
liturgies as also were farmers at seed-time and harvest. 

The clarissimi or members of the imperial nobility were 
the most important class of citizens who enjoyed exemption 


perial body were required to provide substitutes for the discharge of muni- 
cipal liturgies (Cod. 1'4.12.1.69(369?), 91 (382), 98 (382), 111 (386), 312 
(391) tater alia). 

1 Ulpian says (Dig. 50. 4. 3) that a citizen of Rome ought also to perform 
the liturgies of his domictlium. ‘Vhis is probably later than the Edict of 
Caracalla as the compilers of the Digest would probably not include regula- 
tions prior to that period. There are very few inscriptions which record 
liturgies of Roman citizens in non-Roman towns and these cases may be ex- 
plained as an act of voluntary generosity, or because the hturgy was held 
before the grant of citizenship was conferred. In the dip/omaza issued to 
veterans on their discharge, immunity was conferred upon them and their 
children, and in the single decree of the Senate which we possess conferring 
citizenship upon an alien (Bruns, 41), he was granted immunity from taxa- 
tion and all duties, and the gift was transmitted to his heirs, who would also 
be Roman citizens. In Egypt citizens of Alexandria were exempt from 
liturgies outside their native place, and since an Egyptian could not become 
a Roman citizen without being made a citizen of Alexandria first (Pliny, 
Epp. ad Trai. 5, 6), it follows that Romans enjoyed immunity in Egypt. 
The same rule undoubtedly applied in all Roman provinces, and the guilds 
of Roman citizens which are found prior to the Edict of Caracalla were 
probably formed of members of this privileged class. 
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from municipal obligations since they controlled most of the 
wealth of the community. Membership in the order was 
hereditary and, while the title was legally secured through 
imperial favor, it was often purchased fraudulently through 
the connivance of palace officials, and in some cases it was 
assumed by powerful citizens without any warrant what- 
soever. Since every accession to the order weakened the 
municipality by depriving it of citizens or estates subject 
to liturgies, the emperors were ultimately compelled to 
restrict grants of this class. In the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies elaborate legislation was devised regulating the 
elevation of decurions or members of the curial order to 
the rank of imperial nobility. In 340 the fulfilment of all 
municipal obligations was required before any senatorial 
honors were conferred!. Two years earlier a decree had 
been issued compelling those who had no legal claim to 
imperial honors to return to the curial order?. I’wenty 
years later the situation in the municipalities again be- 
came serious, and all decurions who had obtained the 
rank of imperial senator were compelled to resign this 
title. A few exceptions were made, but even in these cases 
those who held the rank in question were required to 
fulfil the munera patrimoniorum upon their estates within 
the municipality or to resign the property to the curia’. 
The next step in imperial legislation was to attack the 
principle of hereditary succession. Hitherto the senatorial 
rank had been transmitted to a senator’s children with all 
the privileges which it entailed. After 364 the newly 
elected senator (c/arissimus) was required to leave one son 
in the curial order to discharge the obligations of the 
estate towards the municipality*. After 390 senatorial 
appointments no longer carried the hereditary privilege®. 


1 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 29 (340). 2 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 25 (338). 

3 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 48 (361), 58 (364), 69 (365), 74 (371), IIT (386), 
118 (387). 

4 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 57 (364), 90 (382). 

5 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 130 (393), 160 (398). 
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This law was later amended, permitting sons born after 
the appointment to inherit their father’s title and privi- 
leges, while in the case of the highest class, the i//ustres, 
all the sons enjoyed the right of hereditary succession}. 
At the same time permission was given senators to pro- 
vide substitutes to discharge municipal liturgies. In 436 
members of the curia elevated to the rank of spectabiles 
were compelled to undertake the municipal liturgies in 
addition to those imposed upon the imperial order, while 
those appointed to the higher rank of i/Justres were 
ordered to provide substitutes to discharge the munera 
patrimoniorum. The sons of spectabiles and illustres of 
curial origin remained in the order to which they were 
born*. This law must have made it impossible for residents 
in the municipality to hold municipal and imperial honors 
at the same time, but it 1s probable that members of the 
senatorial order found means of escaping their municipal 
obligations. Accordingly Theodosius closed the senatorial 
order to all curta/es and this method of securing immunity 
from liturgies ceased 3. 

Exemption from municipal duties was one of the privi- 
leges granted to those who held the title of perfectissimi 
or egregit, if this honor was conferred in recognition of 
public service or after all liturgies had been duly per- 
formed. Constantine ordained that this honor should no 
longer be conferred on citizens who were eligible for 
membership in their local curia?. 

Those engaged in imperial service abroad (absentes ret 
publicae causa) were exempt from municipal obligations?. 
This class of persons included the retinue of the pro- 
vincial governors, members of the imperial bureaucracy, 

1 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 155 (397). 2 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 187 (436). 

3 Theodosius, Nove//ae, 15. t (439), 2 (441). Zeno and Justinian gave 
immunity to curia/es only after reaching the highest offices in the imperial 
service (Cod. F. 10. 32. 64, 67). 

4 Cod. Th. 12.1.5 (317)3 of. ibid. 12. 1. 15 (327), 26 (338), 42 (354)> 


44 (358); Cod. F. 12. 32. 1. 
5 Dig. 4. 6. 35 f7.3 50. 5.4. Cf Cod. F. 10. 48. 1, 5. 
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ambassadors to Rome or neighboring cities, and soldiers 
or officers in the army. Similar privileges were naturally 
extended to members of the palace bureaus who were 
ultimately organized on military lines!. The curiales 
sought to escape from their local obligations by securing 
positions in one or other of the great bureaus, and in the 
fourth century there was a constant succession of enact- 
ments forbidding their employment. The frequent adop- 
tion of such measures shows that the laws were con- 
stantly evaded. Occasionally attempts were made to seek 
out all curiales in these positions and to compel them to 
return to their cities, but evasions were always possible 
and provision was usually made whereby those who had 
served for some time or had attained a certain rank were 
allowed to remain at their posts?. It is, however, probable 
that the members of the bureaucracy did not always secure 
complete exemption from their municipal obligations, 
especially as the higher officials of curial origin were not 
exempt from all munera patrimoniorum?. In a few depart- 
ments the privilege of exemption was hereditary for a time 
in the case of officers of higher rank*?. The liberality of 
emperors varied. Sometimes officials enjoyed exemption 
from certain specified liturgies, sometimes from all of 
them, and in times of stress all privileges might be sus- 
pended®. The laws of Zeno and Justinian gave exemption 
from municipal obligations only to those curia/es who had 
attained positions of very high rank in the palace®. 

The laws governing the exemption of soldiers and 


1 Cf. bks 6-8 in the Theodosian Code, and bk 12 in the Justinian Code, 
passim. 

® Cod. Th. 12. 1. 26 (338), 31 (341), 36 (343), 44 (358), 78 (372)3 
I. 12. 4 (393)> 6 (398); 6. 35 passim. 

3 Cod. Th. 6. 35. 1 (314), 3 (319). 

4 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 14 (326); cf. pp. 205 ff. 

5 Cod. Th. 6. 35. 1 (314), 3 (319); 11. 16. 18 (390); 6. 26. 14 (407); 
Cod. F. 12. 23.15 12. 26. 1-4; 10. 48. 11-12; 12. 19. 4; 10. 49. I (408), 
2 (445), 3 (472). 

ad. F. 10. 32. 64, 67. 
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veterans are of interest. While soldiers were excused from 
most municipal obligations, they were liable to certain 
charges upon their estates!. A soldier home on furlough 
was technically liable for any liturgies which might be 
imposed?. When military service became hereditary, sons 
of soldiers, who did not enter the army, were compelled 
to join the curial order?. Veterans were given special 
privileges*. In the second century the Egyptian veteran 
enjoyed immunity from liturgies (on estates?) for five 
years after his discharge®. In other parts of the empire 
no term is ever specified, and it 1s usually assumed that 
exemption was for life. It may be questioned, however, 
whether the law applying to Egypt did not extend over 
the whole empire. If a veteran entered the curia of his 
own accord, he was liable for all the liturgies of the order 
unless he had especially reserved his privilege of ex- 
emption®, In the third century the veterans were obliged 
to do road-work and to pay certain vectigafia and intribu- 
tiones*. Apparently their privileges were steadily encroached 
upon, since Constantine was compelled to confirm them 
by special laws8. 

Members of guilds engaged in the imperial service— 
especially in the alimentation of the capital and in supply- 
ing the armies—enjoyed special privileges and were 
exempt from all municipal obligations; in fact, shipowners 
were forbidden to take up the duties of a decurion in their 


1 Dig. 50. 4. 18; $0. 5.7, 113 49. 18. 2-4. 

* Dig. 4. 6. 34-35. 

3 Hist. Aug. Alex. Sev. 58; Cod. Th. 7. 22. 1 (319), 4 (326); 7. 1. § 
(364); 12. 1. 18 (329), 35 (343), 79 (379); Cod. F. 12. 33. 2-4. 

4 BGU. 628. = ING: 197: 

6 Cod. F. 10. 44. 1; Dig. 49. 18. 2. Loss of privilege through mis- 
conduct: Cod. Th. 7. 20. 7 (353). 

7 The testimony of Arcadius Charisius, Ulpian, and Hermogenianus 
varies, cf. Dig. 49. 18. 43 50. 4. 183 §0. 5. IT. 

8 Cod. Th. 7. 20. 2 (320), 3 (320), 6 (342), 9 (362). Apparently the 
first promises of Constantine were made under compulsion, and the veterans 
later found that there was a tendency to ignore them. 
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native cities!, Membership in this guild was not only 
hereditary, but also obligatory in the fourth century?. The 
estate of a navicularius was bound to the service of his 
order, and if he bequeathed it to anyone not a member 
of the guild, the legatee was required to assume the obliga- 
tions of the estate towards the guild by becoming a 
member®, On the other hand, a member of the curia 
was strictly forbidden to attempt the avoidance of his 
municipal duties by entering the guild of zavicularii+. 

There was a large number of other guilds devoted to the 
imperial service, and it is probable that the rules for 
membership in these societies were ultimately brought 
into conformity with those governing the shipowners?. 
Besides the imperial guilds there were local corporations 
in each municipality formed for the special needs of the 
community, whose members were excused from other 
liturgies as a recompense. These guilds were under the 
control of the municipal authorities by whom their duties 
were designated. The earlier emperors discouraged the 
formation of these local societies for political reasons, but 
the ban was later removed, and numerous records show 
that these organizations were widespread throughout the 
empire. A law of Honorius at the end of the fourth 
century even went so far as to order all citizens to enroll 
themselves either in the curial order or in some guild’. 
Constantine granted exemption from personal liturgies to 
artisans in a large number of professions, and it is prob- 


1 At first the period of immunity was five years (Dig. 50. 4. 5), but later 
immunity was conferred as long as one remained a member of his guild 
(Dig. 50. 5. 33 50. 6. 6). 

2 Cod. Th. 13. §. 2 (315)> 3 (319) 11 (365), 14 (369) 19 (390), 20 
(392), 21 (392), 35 (412); Valentinian, Nove//ae, 29. 

Cod. Th. 13. 5. 19 (390). 4 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 149 (395). 

5 Waltzing, Les corporations professionnelles chez les Romains; R.E. 5.0. 
collegium; Dig. 50. 6. 7. 

6 Many of these were organized by Alexander Severus (Hist. Aug. Alex. 
Sev. 33). For legislation in regard to immunity, cf. Dig. 50. 6. 6. 

7 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 179 (415)3 of. 7. 21. 3 (396). 
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able that they were grouped in guilds at that timel. 
Wealthier members of the guilds were sometimes drafted 
into the curiae, but it is probable that in the fourth century 
membership 1n these societies was hereditary and could not 
be resigned at will?. 

Physicians, teachers, and professors of philosophy were 
excused from all personal liturgies and from providing 
billets as early as the reign of Vespasian®. Antoninus 
divided the cities of Asia into grades, and limited the 
number in each of these professions which might be 
granted immunity by the municipal authorities according 
to the rank of the city*. Elementary teachers were ex- 
cluded from these privileges®. Instructors in civil law 
enjoyed immunity in Rome but not in the provinces, a 
law which must have had considerable importance in the 
spread of Roman jurisprudence’. Constantine granted 
physicians and teachers exemption from all charges, and 
this privilege was later extended to their wives and 
children’, Architects and members of allied professions 
were also excused from personal liturgies. Constantine 
sought to revive the architectural profession by con- 
ferring immunity on the parent as well as the student®. 

Priests of local and imperial cults were free from per- 
sonal liturgies, but were not excused from charges 1m- 
posed upon estates ®. Their children also enjoyed the same 
privileges. In Egypt the number of exemptions granted 

1 Cod. Th. 13. 4. 2 (337); Cod. F. 10. 66. 1. 

2 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 96 (383); Julian, Misopogon, 368. 

3 Dig. 27. 1.63 50. 4. 18; 50. 5. 10; cf. 1btd. 50. 5. 8, where the law- 
giver ironically remarks that philosophers, since they despise wealth, should 
not be exempt from munera patrimoniorum, or, if they desire exemption, 
they are not true philosophers. 

+ Dig. 27: 40 64.56.5283 God. 7. 1Or4 7x13: O43. 5; 

® Dig. 50. 4. 11. o DIG: 275 Te Oy 12: 

{ ao Th. 13. 3-1 (321), 2 (324), 3 (34-4), 4 (362), 15 (393), 16 (414) 
17 (414). 

© Cod. Th. 13. 4. 1 (334)s 3 (344)s 4 (374)3 f Dig. 50. 6. 7. 
| , - 164, 178; Dig. 50. 4. 18; Cod. TA. 12. 1. 21 (335)3 12. §. 2 

337): 
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to the priesthood in each district appears to have been 
limited under Roman rulet. A provincial priesthood could 
not be held until all local liturgies were discharged by the 
candidate, but this high office carried with it the honorary 
title of comes and conferred immunity from all other 
charges?. 

Since magistracies were open to members of the Jewish 
faith, it may be assumed that Jews were also required to 
perform municipal liturgies, although those in the Orient 
claimed exemption ?. Constantine required the Jews to be 
enrolled as curiales, granting exemption to a few—pre- 
sumably the priests—in each community. By later laws 
those who devoted their time to the synagogue were 
excused from personal and civil obligations*. In 383 and 
again in 398 the immunity of all sects, and particularly of 
the Jews, was revoked®. The emperor Theodosius again 
withdrew all privileges in regard to exemption from 
liturgies which the Jews may have enjoyed at that time 
and forbade them to be appointed to administrative posts 
or to imperial honors ®. 

Christians were not distinguished from Jews at first, 
but when the political significance of the new religion was 
realized the government granted them no favors. While 
their religious beliefs may have prevented Christians from 
participating voluntarily in municipal duties which in- 
volved the performance of pagan ritual, it is evident from 
the proceedings of the Council of Iliberris that Christians 
held magistracies and even pagan priesthoods’. Imperial 
legislation dealing with Christians who avoided their civic 
duties began with Constantine who, in 313, granted 


1 Otto, Priester und Tempel, 2. 250; Oertel, op. cit. 392; no. 178. 

2 Cod. Th. 12. 1.75 (371), 77 (372). 

3 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 158 (398); 16. 8. 24 (418); Dig. 50. 2. 3. 

4 Cod. Th. 16. 8. 2 (320), 3 (321), 4 (331), 13 (397). 

5 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 99 (383), 158 (398); Cod. F. 1.9. 5, 10. 

6 Cod. F. 1. 9. 18; Theodosius, Novel/ae, 3; Justinian, Novellae, 45. 
7 Declareuil, op. cit. 97 ff. 
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clerict exemption from all municipal charges’. Evidently 
the suffering curia/es found in this law an easy way of 
escape from taxation, and shortly afterwards the emperor 
was forced to issue an edict by which members of the 
curiae or wealthy plebeians were forbidden to enter holy 
orders”. The frequent re-enactment of this law in later 
times shows that it was persistently violated, and the 
general trend of the legislation of the fourth and fifth 
centuries followed the principle applied to curiales who 
aspired to membership in the imperial nobility. The 
Church as a career or as means of escape from liturgies 
was closed to members of the curial order as far as 
possible. If they sought to enter the priesthood, their 
convictions were put to a severe test by laws requiring 
that their property must be surrendered to the carta in 
whole or in part, and by the provision of substitutes to 
perform their curial liturgies3. Valentinian cancelled all 
exemptions from tribute and from munera patrimoniorum*. 
Mayjorian ordered all curial/es in the lower offices of the 
Church to return to their former station in life, while 
deacons, presbyters, and bishops were compelled to 
fulfil all their liturgies as citizens®. According to a law 
of Justinian, curiales were forbidden to enter the priest- 
hood except in early life, and on condition of surrendering 
a fourth of their estate to the municipality ®. 

Tenants on imperial estates were excused from muni- 
cipal charges unless they owned other property privately. 
Even these tenants were exempted by a law of Con- 
stantine if their lease of crown lands covered twenty-five 
tugera or more’. Since the emperors wished to increase 
the area of land under cultivation, special immunity was 


1 Cod. Th. 16. 2. 1 (313)3 cf. tbid. 16. 2. 2 (319), 7 (330), 24 (377). 
2 Cod. Th. 16. 2. 3 (320). 


° Cod. TA. 12. 1. 49 (361), 59 (364), 99 (383), 104 (383), 163 (399)5 
£05219; 70), 200371), 
4 Valentinian, Nove//ae, 10. 5 Majorian, Nove//ae, 7, 7 (458). 
8 Justinian, Novellae, 6,1 (535). 7% Cod. Th. 12. 1. 33 (342). 
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granted to those who brought waste land under tillage, 
and full ownership was given to the occupants}. 

In studying the numerous documents dealing with 
honores and munera we may easily discern certain ten- 
dencies which have an important bearing on the history 
of the municipalities. The magisitracies were coveted in 
the earlier period of the empire, when economic con- 
ditions were favorable and civic life was distinguished 
for its splendor. Even then indications are not lacking 
that decay had already set in. The charter of Malaca pro- 
vided for a possible lack of candidates for civic positions, 
and we may infer that some municipalities had already 
been confronted with this difficulty. Doubtless many 
weaker communities had already been impoverished be- 
cause of the loss of citizens through various economic 
changes. In the third century when famine, plague, 
civil war, and social disorders were widespread, the magis- 
tracies became serious burdens on the incumbents, and 
willing candidates ceased to present themselves for office, 
except possibly in a few cities which enjoyed unusual 
economic advantages. The Codes now lay more stress on 
the burdens attached to magistracies than upon the dis- 
tinction which they conferred, and while some traces of 
the former privileges still remained, the onores differed 
but little from liturgies. In Egypt it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the classes of public service, and the 
charges attached to certain magistracies were so ruinous 
that they involved not only the annual income of the 
incumbent, but trenched upon his capital resources. The 
laws reveal the fact that citizens designated for office 
often preferred to abandon their property rather than to 
accept a magistracy, and that many sought to escape their 
obligations by flight. While the decay of the traditional 
offices may be ascribed in part to the development of their 
liturgical character, the creation of the imperial curatores 
and defensores contributed greatly in diminishing the 


1 Cod. Th. 15. 3. 1 (319); of. pp. 211 ff. 
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powers and prerogatives of the local magistrates. Officials 
designated by the emperor naturally usurped authority 
because of their greater prestige, and it is not surprising 
to find that the ordinary magistracies disappeared in 
many towns to which a curator had been assigned. 

In the development of liturgies the decurionate fell 
into greater disrepute than the magistracies. Membership 
in the curia became hereditary, probably about the begin- 
ning of the third century, and in the fourth we find an 
order of curitales which apparently included all citizens who 
were landowners and eligible for membership in the local 
senate. Their rank was not only hereditary but also com- 
pulsory. The history of imperial legislation concerning 
curiales may be briefly traced. When the collection of 
taxes was transferred from the publicans to the munici- 
pality, the duty was assigned to a committee of ten chosen 
from the senate (decemprimi) or, as in the East, from 
wealthy citizens (dexadmpwror), who were not necessarily 
members of the order. It is probable that many cities 
farmed their own taxes and the senate as a whole was 
responsible for their payment. When Septimius Severus 
granted a municipal senate to the metropolis of each nome 
in Egypt, he made the members of this body responsible 
for the collection of the taxes from their nome. The 
Egyptian system was soon extended to other munici- 
palities throughout the empire. At least, in the reign of 
Aurelian, the curiales were responsible for the taxes on 
abandoned property, and there is no reason to doubt that 
other deficiencies were made up by them. When they 
attempted to shift this burden to others, the villagers 
were oppressed and the charge was made that every 
curialis was a tyrant. As liturgies and taxes grew in 
severity, as great landed estates arose owned by proprie- 
tors who enjoyed immunity from municipal obligations 
either by virtue of their patents of imperial nobility or by 
their ability to defy the municipal authorities, and as a 
system of patronage developed whereby many of the rural 
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population escaped their share of taxation by placing them- 
selves under the protection of some wealthy and powerful 
landowner, the curiales themselves had to bear alone the 
increasing burdens placed upon their order. Their un- 
happy lot was further aggravated by the loss of revenues 
from the public lands, which were frequently confiscated 
by the emperors or forcibly occupied by wealthy citizens. 
In order to preserve the municipal institutions from the 
danger of disintegration, since many curiales were aban- 
doning their property rather than facing the burdens 
placed upon them, the emperors devised stringent legis- 
lation to control citizens who were members of the 
order. Not only were severe penalties imposed upon 
those who attempted to evade their obligations, but every 
avenue of escape was closed. The curiales became a guild 
in which membership was hereditary and compulsory. In 
the fourth century the laws regarded the estate as more 
important than the citizen in the imposition of taxes and 
liturgies, and the owner was virtually reduced to the 
position of an imperial serf. 

While the unfortunate position in which the curiales 
found themselves 1n the later empire was due to a variety 
of causes, the most important factor was the development 
of the liturgical system. When a volume of tribute flowed 
into the treasury at Rome sufficient to relieve her citizens 
of all taxes, an elaborate system of liturgies was un- 
necessary. In western municipalities our records are un- 
fortunately incomplete, and the clauses of the charters 
pertaining to liturgies are lacking, but it 1s probable that 
sufficient revenue was derived from the public lands in 
each city to defray the ordinary administrative expenses. 
The citizens could be called upon to give their labour to 
an amount not exceeding five days 1n public service, and 
the magistrates were expected to supplement the revenues 
by contributions towards public amusements or in other 
ways, such as by the summa honoraria. In the Greek cities, 
however, the Romans found a fully developed system of 
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liturgies. This they adopted and in the course of time 
they extended it over the empire. An important factor 
in the extension and development of this system as a form 
of imperial taxation was the depreciation of the coinage 
by successive emperors. By reducing the gold and silver 
content in the various issues, embarrassing financial 
difficulties could be avoided, and the consequent rise in 
prices produced an appearance of prosperity, at least 
among the agricultural classes. When the taxes returned to 
the fiscus in the depreciated coinage, there was trouble. It 
was found that the revenues were no longer sufficient to 
meet the increased cost of administration. Since it would 
be extremely unpopular and possibly dangerous to in- 
crease the rate of taxation, the rulers were left with the 
alternative of further depreciation or of extending the 
municipal system of liturgies to cover various forms of the 
imperial service. As a matter of fact both methods were 
resorted to, until the emperors refused to accept their own 
coinage and demanded the taxes paid in kind. In collect- 
ing these and transporting them to the public storehouses, 
an additional burden was placed upon the municipality. 
The liturgies, which we may call imperial, were distributed 
throughout the provincial cities and were regulated by 
laws applied uniformly to the whole empire. In the 
course of time the local liturgies came under similar 
provisions and tended to become universally applied. Of 
the imperial liturgies the most exacting were those in 
connection with the imperial post and the billeting of 
troops or public servants. The severity of these liturgies 
was increased by the venality and extortion practiced by 
the officials, and although the emperors frequently sought 
to correct abuses they were powerless to cope with the 
widespread corruption which permeated the bureaucracy. 
In addition to the imperial liturgies, the local munera 
grew more burdensome. This was due to economic causes. 
The decline in the fertility of the soil, the alienation of 
municipal lands by confiscation or otherwise, and the 
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appropriation of a large part of the municipal revenues 
by Valentinian and his successors were instrumental in 
impoverishing the municipal treasury and causing the 
transfer of many munera personalia to the class of munera 
patrimoniorum. In this way another burden was imposed 
on the citizens already struggling to meet the increasing 
cost of the administration and the defense of the empire. 
For these reasons it was necessary that the right of 1m- 
munity from liturgies should be carefully restricted. ‘The 
earliest legislation on this question dates from the reign of 
Antoninus, who limited the power of the municipalities 
to confer this privilege. We believe that the edict of Cara- 
calla was actuated by similar motives. By granting citizen- 
ship to all free subjects in the provinces, the privilege of 
immunity which Romans had hitherto enjoyed was taken 
away, and the liturgies were more equitably distributed. 
In the fourth and fifth centuries there is a constant 
succession of laws which steadily narrowed the right of 
persons holding property in the municipalities to avoid 
the charges which such possession entailed. In the age 
of Zeno and Justinian no citizen of curial origin could 
escape his municipal obligations except by appointment 
to the highest positions in the imperial bureaucracy. Un- 
fortunately the general trend of this legislation aggravated 
rather than mitigated the lot of the curiales. In fact the 
study of the laws governing the magistracies, the liturgies, 
and immunities reveals to the modern student the most 
significant phases in the decline of municipal life in the 
Roman Empire. 
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IMPERIAL TAXES AND REQUISITIONS 
IN THE PROVINCES 


N O adequate conception may be had of the relations 


whichthe municipalities bore to the central govern- 

ment, nor of certain important influences which 
affected the welfare of the cities, unless one knows some- 
thing of the imperial taxes which were levied in the 
provinces, of the methods employed in collecting them, and 
of the requisitions made by imperial officials}. 

The principal tax in the provinces was on land, and in 
Sicily, the first district acquired outside of Italy, it took 
the form of tithes. The Romans simply took over the 
system of taxation there which their predecessors had 
followed?. Had they not found taxes already being 
collected there by the central government which they dis- 
possessed, it 1s not impossible that the municipalities in 
Sicily and elsewhere might have gone untaxed, and might 
have been incorporated into the Roman state as the 
civitates in Italy had been. In that case the organization 
of the Roman empire would have taken an entirely 
different course, and the provincial cities would have had 
a very different history from that which they did have. 
But finding a careful system of taxation worked out in 
Sicily, and finding machinery in operation which would 
pour a large revenue into the treasury, the Romans con- 
tinued the system. In a similar way, on acquiring Mace- 
donia, they took over the method of collecting taxes there 
which their predecessors had followed, as we shall see 
later. Two centuries after the conquest of Sicily Cicero 

1 The munera are treated in another chapter. The Roman financial 


system and its administration have been left out of account in this chapter, 
as not pertinent to our purpose. 


° Cf. pp. 47 f- 
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thought of the provincial contribution to the treasury as 
‘representing the fruits of victory, or as a punishment for 
engaging in war with the Romans!.”” And this may well 
have been the conception which the Romans held, down 
to the close of the second century sB.c. But in the /ex 
agraria of 111 B.c.* the theory is taking shape that the 
Roman state owned all conquered territory outside Italy?. 
By the early empire the new theory, which came perhaps 
from Egypt, was generally accepted by Roman lawyers. 
From this time forth the essential part of the tribute paid 
by the provinces is thought of as rent. This rent may be 
paid in the form of a quota, usually a tenth of the produce 
(decuma), or as a fixed contribution (stipendium). Sicily, 
as we have noticed, paid tithes, and it seems probable 
that the next important province to be acquired, Spain, 
made her contribution to the imperial treasury in a similar 
way at the outset*. In course of time the Spanish assess- 
ment was commuted to a fixed money payment?®. The first 
sure instance of the imposition of a stipendium on subduing 
a new territory occurs in the case of Macedonia. Here 
again, as in Sicily, the Romans took over the system of 
taxation which they found in existence in the newly 
conquered region®, By 168 B.c., then, two different 

1 Cf. the quotation from Cic. iv Verr. 3. 12-14, given on p. 46. 

2 CIL. 1, 200. 

3 Mommseen (S¢. R. 3, 731) thinks that this theory was recognized in the 
Sempronian law of 123 B.c. under which Asia was organized, but cf. 
Lécrivain, Dict. Dar. s.v. tributum, p. 431, col. 2. 

4 Livy (43. 2. 12) speaks of the demand of the Roman magistrate in 
I7I 38.C.: ne cogeret vicesimas vendere Hispanos nisi quanti ipse vellet. 
From this remark it looks as if the Spaniards originally contributed one- 
twentieth of their grain. For a different explanation of this passage, cf. 
Marquardt, St. Verw. 2, 197. See also Rostowzew, R.E. 7, 154. The 
earliest arrangements in Sardinia cannot be made out with certainty; cf. 
Lécrivain, Dict. Dar. s.v0. tributum, p. 432, n. 2. At all events a decuma 
was exacted of the people in the island. 5 Cf. Cic. in Verr. 3. 12. 

6 Frank (Roman Imperialism, 209 f.) makes the interesting suggestion 
that this fixed annual payment was in lieu of a war indemnity. Thus Car- 
thage at the end of the first Punic war was required to pay an indemnity 
of 3200 talents, and at the close of the second, 10,000. Macedonia, how- 
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methods of levying tribute in the provinces had been 
adopted. In some provinces one of these systems pre- 
vailed to the exclusion of the other. In others the two 
methods were combined, and in still other cases part of 
a province paid tithes, and the other part a fixed sum of 
money. Thus Sicily and Asia for many years paid tithes 
only, Gaul always paid a stipendium, one part of Africa 
contributed money, another part, a quota of its produce, 
while Sardinia for some time apparently contributed both. 
It was clearly the general policy of Rome to substitute 
a money payment for a payment in kind. This change was 
made probably in Spain and Sardinia, and certainly in 
Asia, Judaea, and Africa. Undoubtedly it lightened the 
burdens of the provincial cities, because a system of tithes 
always bears heavily on the farmer. So far as the rate of 
taxation goes, assuming that it was IO per cent. on the 
average, it was not exorbitant. While the land-tax was the 
commonest and most important tax outside Italy, it was 
not the only impost peculiar to the provinces in the time 
of the republic. In the regions conquered by them the 
Romans found not only a ¢ridutum soli but also a tributum 
capitis. The latter tax was levied in Judaea, Africa, Cilicia, 
Asia, and Britain, and in some of these districts at least 
Rome continued to levy it regularly or occasionally*. This 
impost seems to have taken a variety of forms, according 
to the usages and economic conditions of a province. In 
some cases It was a simple poll tax, in others, a license paid 
by pedlars, shopkeepers, and men engaged 1n other trades, 
and in still others, an income or property tax?. Probably 
the tributum capitis, however, was thought of under the 


ever, after the victory of Paullus was not in a position to pay down an 
adequate amount. The annual payment, therefore, required of her may have 
been thought of as interest upon such a sum. It is more natural to suppose, 
however, that Rome simply continued the Macedonian system of a fixed 
payment of money each year. This conclusion seems to harmonize with the 
fact that the amount which the Romans exacted each year was exactly half 
that required by the kings. 
1 Cf. Marquardt, St. Verw. 2. 198 and nn. 2 Op. cit. 200. 
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republic as a tax intended to supplement or fill out the 
contribution required under the sridutum soli1, But as the 
policy of substituting payment in money for payment in 
kind developed, it was natural that this tax should become 
more important. The census which Augustus began in 
27 B.C. in the provinces would furnish a sound basis not 
only for a just valuation of property”, but for the imposition 
of a tax on all kinds of property, and the zributum soli took 
into account, not only the acreage and the character of 
land, but also the number of slaves employed and the 
equipment owned, while the tributum capitis was extended 
to cover other kinds of property?. 

In this connection a word may be said about the 
Scriptura, or payment made by those who pastured their 
flocks and herds on state-land. Under the republic the 
right to collect the fees due for pasturage was let out to 
companies, but in imperial times the privilege of using 
public pasture-land was let out to the owners of large 
herds, or the lands were occupied by herds belonging to 
the emperor‘?, 

We have had occasion to notice in a preceding chapter 
that in the provinces the unit with which Rome dealt was 
rather the community than the individual®. In accordance 
with this principle the tribute was ordinarily paid, not by 
the homo stipendiarius, but by the civitas stipendiaria®, The 


1 Marquardt, op. cit. 203. 

2 Humbert, Dict. Dar. s.v. census, p. 1007, col. 1 and Kubitschek, R.E. 
3, 1918. 

3 Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. d’ Asie, 331. ‘The house tax exacted in 
Cilicia (Cic. ad fam. 3. 8. 5) was an old Jewish tax (Josephus, Ant. Lud. 
1g. 6. 3) and was also levied in Egypt. ‘his tax may explain the law against 
removing or tearing down houses in some municipalities. 

4 Cf. Humbert, Dict. Dar. 5.0. scriptura; Rostowzew, Gesch. d. Staats- 
pacht, 410 (62). 5 Cf. p. 17. 

6 Cf. Marquardt, St. Verw. 2, 185, n. 7; Hirschfeld, 74, n. 6. This is 
clearly shown, for instance, by the statement of Apuleius (4po/. 101) that 
the tridutum soli of Pudentilla was paid in for her to the quaestor of the 
village of Oea: Pudentillae nomine pro eo agello tributum dependi; prae- 
sens est quaestor publicus, cui depensum est, Corvinius. 
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provincial municipality therefore was made responsible 
for the payment of a certain amount, and this fact proved 
to be of tremendous significance in the subsequent history 
of Roman municipalities. When a government lays an 
obligation on a corporation, it must look to the officials of 
that corporation to satisfy it. If the obligation is a financial 
one, and if the corporation cannot or will not meet it in 
full, the officials must make up the deficit. This was the 
situation to which a municipality in the provinces was 
brought in the course of time by Rome’s method of im- 
posing a tax upon it and not on the individual subject. 
Just as the Romans had taken over Hiero’s system of 
taxation in Sicily, so they adopted his method of collecting 
taxes. Instead of collecting the tribute by means of 
government officials, they divided Sicily!, and later the 
other provinces, into districts, and farmed out the privilege 
of gathering the taxes in each district to the highest 
bidder®. The difference between the amount bid by a 
redemptor and the sum which he was able to squeeze out 
of the taxpayers represented his profits under the contract, 
and Livy, Cicero’s Verrine orations, and his letters from 
Cilicia set forth clearly the sufferings of the municipalities 
in the republican period under this iniquitous practice. 
Julius Caesar introduced a measure of reform into this 
system in Asia®, Augustus probably took the collection 
of the tribute away from the publicans in the imperial 
provinces4, and by the time of Nero their activities were 
confined to the collection of the vectigalia®. It would be 


1 Cf. Cic. in Verr. 3.67, 75, 84, 86, 99. 

2 For the organization of the societates publicanorum, the technical terms 
applied to the officials in these organizations, and the method of collecting 
taxes, of. Marquardt, St. Verw. 2, 184 f., 298 f7.; Rostowzew, Gesch. d. 
Staatspacht, 374 ff.; Hirschfeld, 68 f7.; Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. d’ Asie, 
324 77.5 Arnold, Roman Provincial Administration, 201 ff. 

3 Cf. Chapot, op. cit. 328. 

4 Cf. Lécrivain, Dict. Dar. 5.0. tridutum, 433, col. 2. 

° Cf. Rostowzew, op. cit. 379; Mommsen, St. R. 2, 1017 f. and 
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hard to imagine a more vicious method of collecting taxes 
than that which had grown up in the Roman world during 
the last century of the republic. Hiero’s system 1n Sicily 
of farming the taxes out to local contractors made the tax- 
farmers amenable in some measure to local public senti- 
ment. But when the Sempronian Law in 123 B.c. provided 
for the letting of the Asiatic tax-contracts to companies 
in Rome, it removed this salutary restraint on the greed of 
the tax-gatherer, and, what was worse, it led to the growth 
of financial organizations in Rome, which were strong 
enough to bend governors to their purpose and influence 
the senate and the courts. It was the irony of fate that this 
vicious system which bore so heavily on the subject 
peoples of Rome should have gained its strength from a 
law fathered by the great democratic leader, Gaius 
Gracchus. The empire not only did away with this method 
of collecting tribute, but it introduced other important 
reforms in provincial taxation. It substituted a money 
payment in most cases for the more harassing payment in 
kind. Provincial governors were kept under a stricter 
and more constant supervision. Their terms were long 
enough to enable them to inform themselves of con- 
ditions in their provinces and to remedy abuses. The 
taking of a careful census furnished a more equitable basis 
for taxation than had existed under the republic, and cities 
had the right of appealing to Rome from unjust decisions 
on matters of taxation. 

Up to this point we have been discussing the principal 
imperial tax paid by the provincial civitates. But in 
addition to the tributum the central government levied 
portoria, the vicesima libertatis, the vicesima hereditatium, 
the centesima rerum venalium, the vicesima quinta venalium 
mancipiorum, the capitulum lenocinii, a tax on gladiatorial 
shows}, and, 1n the later period, the axnona, the collatio 
lustralis, the capitatio plebeia, not to mention certain vecti- 


1 Cf. no. 110. 
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galia of a temporary character}. The first of these imposts 
were laid under the republic. The portoria go back to the 
beginning of the republic?, while Livy refers the vicesima 
libertatis to the fourth century*. 

The Romans applied the term portortum to a duty 
levied on merchandise in transit at a frontier, or when 
brought into a harbor or a city, or when transported over 
a bridge or along a road#. The establishment of an imperial 
customs duty was the result of natural development. At 
a very early period the Romans collected a duty on goods 
brought into their city. In the territory which they con- 
quered they found states collecting such a tax on their 
frontiers or at the gates of cities. The victors took over from 
these subject communities the right to the duties, and deve- 
loped in course of time a tariff system for the whole Roman 
world®. In other words they adopted the portorium from 
the conquered cities just as they had taken over the tribute 
from Hiero in Sicily®. Of the tariff districts in the West 
we can clearly make out four, viz. Spain, the Gauls, 
Illyricum, and the four divisions of Africa’. At the 
frontiers of these districts and also within the districts 
themselves, at river crossings or on the main highways, 
posts were established for the collection of customs®. 
The tariff was a flat ad valorem duty, levied for revenue 
only, and varied somewhat from district to district and 
from one period to another. Under the early empire it 
was 24 per cent. in Gaul and Asia, and probably § per 


1 Cf. Hirschfeld, 92, nn. 2, 3. A salt tax is recorded in Priene, JascAr. 
von Priene, 111; cf. Rostowzew, op. cit. 411 ff; Cod. F. 4. 61. 11. 

2 Cf. Cagnat, Les impots indirects chez les Romains, 6 f. 

3 Cf. Hist. 7. 16. 

4 Cf. Rostowzew, op. cit. 390, n. 115 and Liibker, Rea/lexikon, 373, 
col. 1. 

> Cf. Cagnat, op. cit. 17 f. 6 Cf. pp. 47 ff. 

” Cf. Hirschfeld, 78; Rostowzew, op. cit. 391. Cagnat (op. cit. 17) gives 
seven districts in the West. Hirschfeld and Rostowzew omit Spain. 

8 For the Gallic region, cf. Cagnat, op. cit. 47-69; cf. also An. ¢p. 1919, 
no. 10, ll. 65-70. 
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cent. in Africa and Illyricum!. Shortly after the time of 
Theodosius it seems to have been raised to 124 per cent.” 
All articles intended for sale were subject to this duty, 
and it was exacted of all persons except those officially 
connected with the central government and excepting 
the members of certain privileged classes, like the veterans 
and the zavicularii®, This tax and the method of collecting 
it were open to two serious objections. In the first place 
it interfered grievously with the freedom of trade, and 
enhanced the prices of raw material and manufactured 
wares. [he trade of the empire suffered in the same way 
from the multiplicity of tariff districts as did that of 
France in the eighteenth century. It is only necessary to 
glance at a map of the Roman world to appreciate the 
delays and the expense to which a merchant would be 
subject, for instance, in importing wares into Italy from 
the East. The situation was made worse by the extortionate 
practices and the high-handed methods which the pub- 
licans adopted*. Literature is full of complaints of their 
conduct, and certain emperors went so far as to propose 
the abolition of the tax altogether®. But it was such a 
fruitful source of revenue that it lasted into the later 
empire. 

The vicesima libertatis or manumissionum continued into 
the empire, but was probably abolished by Diocletian §®. 
We may infer from the large number of freedmen of 
whom we hear in the late republic and the early empire 
that this tax brought a large sum into the treasury’. The 
master would naturally pay it when he rewarded a slave 
by granting him his freedom, the slave, when the en- 
franchisement was bought from the master. It was 

1 Cf. Hirschfeld, 79 ff. 2 Cf. Cagnat, op. cit. 15 ff. 

3 Cf. Cagnat, op. cit. 119-125. Now and then people of a favored city 

were exempted from the payment of the portorium; cf. ibid. 125. 
4 Cf. Cagnat, op. cit. 88 /f. 5 Cf. Cagnat, op. cit. 9 ff. 
6 Cf. Hirschfeld, 109. 

7 For an attempt to calculate the amount in an early period, cf. Cagnat, 

Op. cit. 173. 
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collected by publicans under the republic and the early 
empire!, It is interesting to notice that in some cases this 
tax went into the treasuries of the municipalities?. Augustus 
introduced the centesima rerum venalium, the vicesima 
guinta venalium mancipiorum, and the vicesima heredi- 
tatium. The first-mentioned tax was levied on goods sold 
at auction, and must have been regarded as oppressive, 
because several attempts were made to abolish or reduce 
it’, It continued however into the later empire. The 
4 per cent. impost on the sale of slaves involved only an 
increase in the rate of the centestma when applied to a 
particular kind of property. 

In this chapter we are not making a survey of Roman 
finances nor even of the Roman system of taxation. We 
are only concerned with the bearing of that system on the 
municipalities of the empire. We are interested therefore, 
primarily, in the imperial taxes which the provincials were 
required to pay. Now the inheritance tax was levied on 
citizens only, and, so far as the provinces were directly 
concerned, would affect merely the Roman citizens 
resident in them*. However, after the publication of 
Caracalla’s edicts of A.D. 212 and 213, this tax was payable 
by all freemen throughout the Roman world, and from 
this time on the burden of it fell as heavily on provincial 
municipalities as in the earlier period it had fallen on 
Italian cities®. The tax was levied on estates above 100,000 
sesterces bequeathed to heirs other than blood-relations®. 
The collection of it was farmed out up to the time of 
Hadrian. Thenceforth it was collected directly by the 


1 Cf. Hirschfeld, 106 f.; Rostowzew, op. cit. 380. 

2 Cf. p. 140, n. 6. 3 Cf. Hirschfeld, 93. 

4 Cf. Pliny, Panegyricus, 37-39. 

® For certain probable limitations on the extension of Roman citizenship, 
cf. Girard, Textes, 203-204, and the literature there cited. 

® Outside of the fact that Augustus established it primarily as a source of 
revenue, he may well have thought that its provisions would help check 
race suicide. On this point cf. Hirschfeld, 98, n. 1. 
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central government!. In the time of Justinian we hear no 
more of it?. One important point in the incidence of this 
tax in the provinces is not clear to us. Did it apply to land 
owned and bequeathed by Roman citizens? If it did, such 
land must have been subject to a double tax, since a tribu- 
tum was also levied upon it’. Possibly in the provinces 
only movable property was liable to this impost. The 
history of this tax illustrates at the same time the gradual 
leveling of Italy and the provinces and the influence of an 
economic factor in bringing abouta political change. When 
Augustus proposed an inheritance tax, to fall on Roman 
citizens, Italy had been free from the payment of the 
tributum for many years. [he proposed tax, while not a 
tributum, was viewed in the light of a tribute*. It was a 
step toward removing Italy from the favored position 
which she had hitherto held when compared with the 
provinces, and Augustus carried out his purpose against 
the strong opposition of the senate only by threatening 
to impose the tribute on Italy. The extension of Roman 
citizenship by Caracalla to all freemen in the provinces 
is the last important step in the process of equalizing the 
political rights of provincials and Italians. The result of 
his action was to bring the provincials under the operation 
of the inheritance law®. Consequently the history of this 
tax, from Augustus to Caracalla, is synchronous with the 
process of reducing Italy to the political and social level 
of the provinces, and is intimately connected with it. The 

1 Cf. Rostowzew, op. cit. 385. 

2 Cf. Marquardt, St. Verw. 2, 269. 

3 Hyginus (Lachmann, Gromatici veteres, 197) says: Excepti sunt fundi 
bene meritorum, ut in totum privati iuris essent, nec ullam coloniae munifi- 
centiam deberent, et essent in solo populi Romani. This raises the point 
whether Roman citizens living in non-Roman communities owned their 
property by Quiritary law. If so, their real estate would be virtually Roman 
soil. "The statement of Hyginus would imply that the possessions of favored 
individuals were so regarded. We cannot tell whether Hyginus includes 
Romans under the class of dene meriti. 

4 Cf. Hirschfeld, 98, n. 2. 

5 For Caracalla’s purpose, cf. no. 192 and pp. Ig1 ff. 
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last step in this movement was taken by Diocletian. The 
vectigal lenocinit or capitulum lenocinit was at first farmed 
out, but later collected by agents of the government}. 

In the later empire four important changes were made 
in the imperial system of taxation. For the first time, under 
Diocletian, a property tax was imposed on all the free 
cities in the provinces and on the cities of Italy. By this 
action the free cities lost in large measure their ex- 
ceptional position, and Italy, in the matter of taxation, 
was reduced to the level of the provinces. A systematic 
contribution of food, in the form of the annona, was re- 
quired throughout the empire. In the third place assess- 
ments were based on certain fixed fiscal units, and finally 
comprehensive changes were made in the method of 
collecting taxes. 

To take up the second change, as we have already 
noticed, when the Romans acquired Sicily they took over 
the system of taxation which they found in existence 
there®. They exacted from the Sicilian cities the payment 
of a tenth part of their produce. Part of this contribution 
was used for the army of occupation, part of it for the city 
of Rome. As the population of the capital grew and 
agriculture in Italy declined, the quantity of grain which 
the Romans needed from the island increased correspond- 
ingly. Consequently, in addition to the regular decumae, 
which constituted the tributum of the island, alterae decu- 
mae were called tor in times of need under a special law 
or decree of the senate. For this contribution a fixed price 
was paid. Not infrequently a third contribution, the 
Jrumentum imperatum, was required. For this also payment 
was made. Rome paid too for the supplies delivered to the 
governor, the frumentum in cellam, or frumentum emptum, or 


1 Cf. no. 112. 2 Cf. p. 47. 
3 Cf. Cic. in Verr. 3. 42: senatus cum temporibus rei publicae cogitur ut 
decernat ut alterae decumae exigantur, ita decernit, ut pro his decumis 


pecunia solvatur aratoribus; ut, quo plus sumitur quam debetur, id emi non 
auferri putetur. Cf. Joc. cit. 3. 163, 172. 
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annona, as it was called!. It is significant of the future 
that even the civitates immunes were required to join in 
furnishing these extra supplies. Payment in kind, as in 
the case of Sicily, either in the form of a quota of the 
produce or a fixed number of measures of grain, was 
required in certain other provinces*. On the other hand, 
from Macedonia and some other provinces a tribute in 
money was exacted. In the arrangements which were 
made in the early period we find all the elements out of 
which the system of Diocletian developed. Tribute was 
required from the civitates of the provinces in kind or in 
the form of money payments. Food was provided for 
the city of Rome and for the armies of occupation from the 
supplies which were levied as tribute and from those 
which were requisitioned, and the free cities, of Sicily at 
least, had to submit to requisitions. The development of 
the earlier system into that of Diocletian can be followed 
with some confidence. In the early days subject cities 
fell into classes. Those of the first class were called upon 
each year for a fixed sum of money. Residents in the 
other cities were required to contribute a quota of their 
produce, or a poll tax, or both. Gradually the exaction of 
a quota from the second class of cities gave way to the 
contribution of a fixed annual amount in kind, and still 
later for the contribution 1n kind a fixed money payment 
was established for most of the provinces. The first change 
made it possible to do away with the tax-farmers; the 
second one relieved the state from the trouble and expense 
attendant on storage and carriage. Iwo circumstances, 


1 Cf. Rostowzew, R.E. 7, 165; Liebenam, R.E. 4, 2310; Marquardt, 
St. Verw. 2, 113. 

2 Hyginus (Lachmann, Gromatici veteres, 205) says: Agri vectigales 
multas habent constitutiones; in quibusdam provinciis fructus partem praec- 
stant certam, alii quintas, alil septimas, ali pecuniam, et hoc per soli 
aestimationem. Certa pretia agris constituta sunt, ut in Pannonia arvi primi, 
arvi secundi, prati, silvae vulgaris, pascuae. His omnibus agris vectigal est ad 
modum ubertatis per singula iugera constitutum. The taxes on public lands 
varied as the provincial tribute seems to have varied. 
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however, in the later situation brought about a reversion 
to the earlier practices. The first of these two factors was 
the debasement of the currency, which began under Nero 
and had reached such a point under Gallienus that silver 
coins contained but 4 per cent. of silver’. The tax receipts 
in this depreciated currency left the treasury in great 
straits, and this situation in itself would have been 
sufficient to force a return to the practice of requiring 
payment in kind, but it was reinforced by the increasing 
demands for food of the city of Rome and of the armies. 
Weare not surprised, therefore, to find Diocletian making 
a contribution of grain a fixed part of the tribute levied on 
all the provinces, and, since this contribution was in- 
tended primarily for the annual supply of Rome, it was 
naturally called the annona*. The decision of the govern- 
ment to collect a large part of the taxes in kind put a 
tremendous strain on the imperial post, which was charged 
with the transportation of this produce, and we may thus 
understand the bitter protests against the post made by 
the agricultural classes, for the burden of its maintenance 
fell largely on them*. Grain could be had only from farm 
land, and consequently this tax was laid only on the owners 
of such land. The objects of it were land, men, and animals. 
After a.p. 289 the rate of taxation and other pertinent 
matters were set forth each year in the iadictio of the em- 
peror’. The owners of other property than farm-land 
continued to pay the tribute. Subject cities were called 
on for both the annona and the tribute, while civitates 
immunes probably contributed only the annona?. 

1 Cf. Seeck, R.E. 3, 1515. Probably the mines of the empire did not 
produce a quantity of gold and silver sufhicient for trade, and large amounts 


of the precious metals were exported to Arabia, India, and China; cf. Pliny, 
N.H. 12. 18, 82-84. 

* Egypt and Africa, upon which Rome depended for supplies, had 
always continued to pay their tribute in kind. Consequently when the 
contributions of the other provinces, hitherto paid in depreciated currency, 
were converted into payments in kind, these two provinces were much less 
heavily taxed than the others; cf. Seeck, R.E. 3, 1516. 

3 Cf. nos. 51, 156. 4 Cf. Seeck, RE. 3, 1516. 5 [bid. 
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Diocletian based the assessment of taxes on a fiscal 
unit called the caput or iugum. A uniform tax was collected 
on all capita and iuga. A caput was the working power of 
a man in good health!. In the West this was the term 
commonly used of the fiscal unit. Less frequently the 
terms millena and centuria were eniployed. Iwo women, 
a certain number of animals, or a fixed amount of land 
of a specified sort also constituted a caput. In the East the 
unit, when made up of men, women, or animals, was called 
a caput, when composed of land, a iugum. Thus in the 
Diocese of the Orient a vineyard of five tugera, cultivated 
land of twenty iugera, or a certain number of olive trees 
made up a iugum*®, The amount due on each iugum or 
caput was fixed by an imperial edict, and the taxes thus 
assessed were levied under the general supervision of the 
praetorian prefects, the vicariz, and the governors of pro- 
vinces. When the amount to be paid by a province had 
been determined, the governor apportioned it among the 
several cities within the province according to the number 
of taxable capita or iuga®. 

Diocletian’s system was devised to bring within its 
sweep all the property in the empire, and for convenience 

1 Cf. Seeck, R.E. 3, 1517, 1564 and the passage from the Cod. TA. 
13. 11. 2 there quoted: cum antea per singulos viros, per binas vero mulieres 
capitis norma sit censa. See also in general Seeck, R.E. 3, 1513 f7.; Lécri- 
vain, Dict. Dar. s.o. tributum, 434 ff. and Marquardt, St. Verw. 2, 224 ff. 
The value of the caput was somewhat changed by ‘Theodosius the Great in 
A.D. 386. He rated five men or eight women as two capita; cf. Seeck, R.E. 
3, 1517 and Cod. Th. 13. 11. 2. 

2 Cf. Seeck, R.E. 3, 1519; Marquardt, S¢. Verw. 2, 221 ff. See also the 


description of the zugum in a passage cited by Mommsen (Hermes, 3 (1869), 
430) from a Syriac collection of laws of a.p. sor and C/L. x, 407 and JG. 
XI, 3, 180, 182, 343-9. 

3 ‘The inscription of the year 323 from Vulceii in Lucania (CJL. x, 407) 
cited by Marquardt, St. Verw. 2, 229, is very illuminating in this con- 
nection. It specifies the sum to be paid by the entire commune, and gives 
a list of the possessores, arranged according to pagt, with the amount to be 
paid by each taxpayer. Inscriptions from ‘Thera and Astypalaea (JG. xt, 3, 
180, 182, 343-9) and fragments of inscriptions from Lesbos and ‘I'ralles 
(B.C.H. 4 (1880), 336, 417 f.) contain other pertinent information. 
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in discussion the people may be thought of as falling into 
three great classes, the possessores, the negotiatores, and the 
coloni. The possessores, or owners of land or of other pro- 
perty, paid the aznona or the tribute. The tax on the coloni 
or plebs rusticana extra muros, who presumably had no 
property, was the capitatio plebeia or humana. Perhaps this 
impost may be thought of as the lineal descendant of the 
tributum capitis of the earlier period, but limited in its 
incidence to the lowest class of freemen, and amounting 
essentially to a poll tax. The merchants, or negotiatores, 
were subject to an impost called the co/latio lustralis or, 
more fully, the /ustralis auri argentive collatio. We find it 
first mentioned as aurum negotiatorium in the reign of 
Alexander Severus!. With few exceptions it fell upon all 
those who sold articles of any sort, and it was levied on 
the basis of the capital invested in the business?. As the 
name of the tax indicates, it was properly collected every 
five years or every four years, but evidently it was also 
frequently collected when a new emperor ascended the 
throne. Each new emperor found it very important to win 
the support of the troops by giving them largesses, and 
these gratuities had to be given in money. Thus, for 
instance, Julian on being made Augustus in the fourth 
century gave to each soldier five sofidi and a pound of 
silver?. Each city was required to contribute a specified 
sum. Similar in character was the aurum ob/atictum, theo- 
retically a voluntary gift of money made by the Roman 
senate on the accession of an emperor and on certain other 
occasions. 

The officials directly responsible for the collection of 
the taxes were the annually chosen exactores, who based 
the collection on the lists drawn up by the municipal 
tabularti, and gathered the taxes with the help of groups 
of susceptores, each group being chosen to take charge of 


1 Cf. Hist. Aug. Alex. 32. 5. 2 Cf. Seeck, R.E. 4, 370. 
3 Cf. Ammianus, 20. 4. 18 and Secck, op. ctt. 4, 374 ff. 
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a particular kind of impost+. Decurions were generally 
selected as susceptores, and the exactores also were usually 
curiales. Even in Egypt, where the civic and fiscal arrange- 
ments at first differed in many respects from those which 
had been adopted elsewhere in the Roman world, the tax 
system under the later empire resembled in many ways 
that which has just been described”. The fact that a fixed 
amount was expected of each city and that the decurions 
of the city were called upon to collect this sum dealt a 
fatal blow to municipal government when the prosperity 
of the empire declined. Diocletian’s system presupposed 
periodical revisions of the census. If these had been 
made regularly and systematically, and if the taxes of a 
city had been reduced as its property declined in value, 
the cities could have borne their burden, but frequent and 
thoroughgoing revisions were not made, land was aban- 
doned, and tax-payers became insolvent?. In point of 
fact the imperial government could not see its way clear 
to reduce the running expenses of the civil and military 
establishments, and the situation was made worse by civil 
and foreign wars. When land was abandoned, some efforts 
were made to collect the lost taxes from adjacent owners’4, 
to bring lands into cultivation again by settling co/oni upon 
them®, but in the end the responsibility of paying over 
the taxes to the government rested on the shoulders of 
the curiales®; their lands were made inalienable, they were 
forbidden to leave their civitas, or to escape their responsi- 
bility by entering the army, the civil administration, or 
even a cloister’. 

The Egyptian tax system differed in some respects 


Cf. Lécrivain, Dict. Dar. s.v. tributum, 436, col. 2. 

Cf. pp. 133 f. infra and Wilcken, Grundzige, 356 ff. 

Cf. Lécrivain, op. cit. 434, col. 2. 

Cf. Lécrivain, op. cit. 437, col. 1. 

Cf. Humbert, Dict. Dar. s.v. deserti agri, 107, col. 2. 

Cif. Humbert, op. cit. 108, col. 1 and the references there given to 
Cod. Th. 12. 1. 543 Cod. F. 10. 72 (70). 2, and other sources. 


” Cf. pp. 103 f, 206 f-. 
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from the system in vogue elsewhere in the Roman world 
and requires a few words of explanation. The revenues of 
the Ptolemies came chiefly from the rent of the land, for 
all the land in Egypt was owned by the crown. Certain 
monopolies also were controlled by the state and must 
have yielded a good profit. Taxes were levied on buildings, 
stock, and slaves, and a head tax was imposed from which 
Greeks and Macedonians were exempt. Artisans and 
traders paid a license fee. Export and import duties were 
levied. In addition to these taxes liturgies were imposed 
for such public purposes as surveying, the construction 
of irrigation works, the maintenance of the police, the 
entertainment of the court or of public officials on their 
journeys, and the billeting of troops!. 

The Romans made very few changes in the Ptolemaic 
system, and in respect to taxation the period from Alex- 
ander the Great to Diocletian may be regarded as a unit?. 
Two important changes were made, however, which were 
destined to affect the economic life of Egypt profoundly. 
The court at Alexandria to which tribute had hitherto 
gone was abolished by Augustus, and a tax of twenty 
million Roman bushels of wheat was demanded annually 
for the provisioning of Rome. The tribute paid to the 
Ptolemies had for the most part remained within the 
country, but there was no economic return for the wheat 
sent to the capital. In the second place certain changes 
were introduced in regard to the ownership of land by 
which private tenure was recognized. With the conse- 
quent growth of a propertied class, the introduction of 
such a liturgical system as prevailed in other parts of the 
Orient was made possible. The Ptolemaic administration 
had been carried on by a highly organized bureaucracy, 
in which service was voluntary and requited by the 


1 The subject of taxes in Roman Egypt is treated by Wilcken, Gr. 


Ostraka, 422 ff.; Grundziige, 169 ff.; Jouguet, Vie munic. 234 77.3 385 ff; 
415 


2 “Wilcken, Grundziige, 186. 
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government. With the development of liturgies by the 
Romans, the Egyptians were forced to give their services 
to the state, and their property was liable to distraint in 
case of default or losses incurred in the discharge of their 
duty}. 

The Romans introduced a few new levies such as the 
tax on Jews, on manumissions, and on inheritances. The 
poll tax, which is mentioned only once in the Ptolemaic 
period, was applied more generally than had been the 
case in the previous period. The fixed price for the pur- 
chase of military supplies, in so far as it was below current 
market quotations, virtually constituted a tax on the pro- 
ducer?. 

The metropolis of each nome acted merely as an agent 
of the state in collecting the taxes. Apparently the city 
had no public revenue of its own, but in cases where ex- 
penses were incurred, the officials of the metropolis could 
draw upon the reserves of the state funds still on deposit 
in the local treasury, possibly under the supervision of the 
strategus of the nome?. 

When Septimius Severus gave a senate to the capitals of 
the nomes, it is probable that there was some reorganiza- 
tion of the financial status of the new cities, but the evi- 
dence bearing on the question is so slight that no clear 
picture of conditions can be presented. The chief revenues 
of cities in other parts of the empire came from lands in 
their territoria. ‘There is no evidence that Severus trans- 
ferred any of the crown lands to the new cities, but since, 
in creating a senate, it was his evident purpose to provide 
greater security for the proper discharge of liturgical 
duties, the new order may have had a greater measure of 
control of the imperial treasury in the metropolis which 
virtually guarded the revenues of the nome. Jouguet 
points out that the powers of the ozparnyos steadily 


1 Bell, Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, 4 (1917), 86 ff. 
2 Wilcken, Grundziige, 187, 3567, 374 ff. 


3 Jouguet, op. cit. 309 ff. 
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diminished in the third century until the office finally 
disappeared!. Its decadence may indicate that the state 
recognized in a passive way that the nome was municipal 
territory. Temple property (tepa yn) seems to have come 
under control of the local senates to a certain extent, and 
the state often assigned lands to communal organizations 
for forced cultivation?. By gifts, confiscation, and by the 
surrender of land which had been abandoned by owners 
for various reasons, the city acquired a certain amount 
of revenue and became the owner of new territory, 
although in the case of abandoned estates the city ex- 
perienced an increase in burdens rather than in revenues?. 
We hear also of water rates, rents of stands in the public 
market, and taxes on buildings*. It is possible that 
monopolies of mines and of oil were in some cases taken 
over from the state by the city and exploited in the latter’s 
interest®. It 1s probable, however, that the local adminis- 
tration was largely supported by the personal charges of 
the magistrates and of incumbents of liturgical offices. 
Legislation was enacted to restrain the extravagance of 
ambitious office-holders, who had raised the standard of 
outlay so high that it was often difficult to find candidates 
for ofhce®’. In some cases endowments were provided to 
relieve the expenses attached to liturgies’. Under the 
reorganization of the fourth century the system of taxation 
in the Egyptian municipality conformed to that in the 
rest of the empire 8, 

To return now to another phase of general financial 
conditions in the empire, nothing need be said of the 
imperial taxes levied for a short period, but no clear 
idea can be had of the financial demands made on the 


1 [bid. 386. 2 Wilcken, Grunadziige, 126. 

+ Jouguet, op. cit. 418. 4 Ibid. 426. 

° (bid. 428; cf. no. 204, where the municipality exercises a certain 
amount of control over the guild of weavers. Ll. 1 ff. bear on the relation 
of the nome to the municipality in financial matters. 

® No. 169. 7 No. 189. 8 Bell, /oc. ett. 
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provincials by the central government, unless one takes into 
consideration also the requisitions and other exactions to 
which the people in the provinces were subject especially 
under the republic. The Verrine orations of Cicero, his 
letters from Cilicia, the Annals of Tacitus, and the letters 
of Pliny give us abundant information on this point. Rich 
provincials, like Heraclius!, suffered the confiscation of 
their property on some legal pretext. Country districts 
were required to furnish wild animals for games to be 
given in Rome by some friend of a governor?. Extortion 
was practiced in securing the grain needed for the 
governor’s household’, and cities paid large sums for 
altars, statues, and festivals in honor of the governor’, 
for honorary deputations to Rome®, and for the privilege 
of being relieved from the billeting of soldiers®. The 
disastrous effect on the provinces of such practices as 
these is clearly shown in Cicero’s account of the condition 
of Cilicia when he took over this province from his pre- 
decessor, Appius’. With the establishment of the empire 
these abuses diminished. Provincial governors received 
an adequate salary, so that the temptation to fill their 
pockets by irregular means decreased. They held their 
offices for a longer term than republican governors had, 
and therefore came to know better the needs and difficulties 
of the provincials. The building of roads, the introduction 
of a postal system, and the establishment of provincial 
bureaus at Rome kept them constantly under the super- 
vision of the emperor, and the favor which the early 
emperors showed for the provincial assemblies gave the 
provinces an opportunity to lodge formal complaints 
against extortionate governors. ‘Tacitus records eight 


1 Cic. in Verr. 2. 35-42. 2 Cic. ad fam. 2. 11. 2. 
3 Cic. in Verr, 2. 169-173. * Cic. op. cit. 2. 144 ff. 
5 Cic. ad fam. 3. 8. 2 ff. 8 Cic. ad Att. 5. 21.7. 


7 Cic. ad Att. 5. 16. 2: Audivimus nihil aliud nisi imperata érixepddca 
solvere non posse, wvas omnium venditas; civitatum gemitus, ploratus: 
monstra quaedam non hominis, sed ferae nescio cuius immanis. Quid 
quaeris? taedet omnino eos vitae. 
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cases of provincial governors tried by the senate under 
Tiberius, two under Claudius, and eleven under Nero, 
and in most of these cases the accused governor was 
convicted and punished. The bad practice of making 
contributions to the emperor, which were ostensibly 
voluntary, still continued, and in the later period these 
contributions, as we have seen, were converted into 
required money payments!. One new form of exaction 
under the empire, that connected with the cursus publicus, 
gave rise to endless complaints on the part of the pro- 
vincials?, In this connection the restriction placed on 
private enterprise in the provinces by the government 
ownership of mines and quarries, by the state monopoly 
in salt, and by the refusal to allow wine and oil to be pro- 
duced in certain districts may be mentioned 3, but does not 
call for extended comment. 


1 Cf. supra, pp. 131 f.3 Seeck, R.E. 3, 1543/f. 
2 Nos. 51, 156. 3 Frank, Roman Imperialism, 210, 280/f. 
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MUNICIPAL FINANCES! 


HE residents of a civitas were practically exempt 

from the paymentof municipal taxes. Local taxation 
could not be introduced, because the tax was a sign 

of servitude. Rome could exact tribute, because she was 
mistress of the world, but for citizens of a municipality 
to pay taxes to a government which they themselves had 
established was out of harmony with their way of thinking. 
At the most, municipal charges could be made for the 
enjoyment of certain privileges. A city’s revenues came 
largely from the ferritorium owned by it. The cities con- 
quered by Rome usually owned land adjacent to their walls, 
and Rome commonly allowed them to retain at least a part 
of it. To the colonies an outlying district was assigned 
when they were founded. Generals under the republic 
and emperors not infrequently gave large districts to a 
friendly or favored city. Thus S. Calvinus made large 
additions to the territory of Massilia, and the mother 
city, Ilium, received similar favors at the hands of em- 
perors. Occasionally a city received gifts of land from 
private persons’. Many of these dependent districts were 
of great extent. Nemausus had twenty-four oppida attri- 
uta, and Centuripae owned lands in many parts of Sicily?. 
Sometimes a serritorium was far away. Arpinum, for in- 
stance, drew most of its revenue from land in Cisalpine 
Gaul®. For the use of such land dependent communities 


1 In this chapter, in discussing municipal revenues and expenditure, 
frequent use has been made of the large amount of material collected by 
Liebenam, St. Verw. Cf. also Laum, Stiftungen in der gr. u. rim. Antike, 
for endowments in ancient cities. 

2 Kornemann, R.L. 4, 573 ff. 3 Liebenam, op. cit. 10 f. 

4 Pliny, N.H. 3. 4. 373 Cic. i# Verr. 3. 108. 

5 Cic. ad fam. 13. 11. 1; CLL. v, 7749, 1. 25. 
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paid a fixed sum to the city treasury each year, as we can 
see from the famous award made to Genua in its action 
against the Langenses in 1 17 B.c.+ Monopolies formed a 
source of municipal revenue 1n some cases. The banking 
privilege was controlled by eastern cities where they still 
preserved the right to issue a local coinage. The exchange 
of the native money for foreign currency was usually 
regulated by the municipality under imperial supervision 
and leased to private corporations*. The problem of 
industrial monopolies 1s obscure and little evidence can 
be found. Ferries seem to have been controlled by some 
seaport towns*. At Urso the charter threatens confiscation 
if anyone owns a tile or pottery factory above a limited 
capacity*. This clause may have been inserted because 
the industry was a municipal monopoly. In Egypt the 
towns took over certain industries from the state in later 
times®. A source of revenue came from the sale of the 
privilege of citizenship in more favored communities ®. 
Some cities owned the fishing privileges in adjacent lakes 
or rivers’, and these privileges were farmed out’. The 
municipal charges which came nearest to being taxes were 
the portoria, the octroi, and the water rates. Probably in 
the early period many towns were allowed to cover port 
duties into the municipal treasury. Athens, for instance, 
enjoyed this privilege at one time, and, as late as the fifth 
century, the Carian city of Mylasa recovered this right, 

1 No. ro. 2 Nos. 81, 133, 199; /.B.M. 1000. 

3 Nos. 70, 128; cf. P. Oxy. 1454 for municipal bakers, and no. 124 
for a strike at Ephesus. 

4 No. 26, chap. 76. 5 No. 204. 

6 No. 130; at Tarsus a fee of 500 drachmae was exacted for the grant 
of citizenship (Dio Chrys. 34. 23). Augustus forbade the Athenians the 
right of conferring such decrees for a price (Cassius Dio, 54. 7). 

7 No. 68. In this case the fisheries seem to be the sole source of municipal 


income. Cf. Strabo, 12. 8, p. 576. 

8 Dig. 43. 14. 1, 7. 

® Liebenam, op. cit. 24. In no. 96 the senate grants permission to 
establish a market (cf. nos. 147, 148). Was this permission required because 
of a state or municipal tax which was involved in the concession? 
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which it had enjoyed under the republic, for its harbor 
of Passalat. But gradually Rome took over in most cases 
the right to fix and receive port duties. An interesting 
list of duties imposed for the benefit of a municipality 
is furnished by the tariff of a.p. 137 of the inland city of 
Palmyra?. The dutiable articles include among other 
things slaves, cattle, salt fish, olive oil, and cloth. From an 
edict of Augustus found at Venafrum?, from the Palmyra 
list*, and from references in literature5, it seems clear 
that many municipalities laid an annual charge at least 
upon the proprietors of industrial establishments and 
private baths, upon the owners of large houses and villas, 
and upon others who drew a large quantity of water from 
the public supply. Some inscriptions, coming from 
Thessalian towns, show that in certain municipalities 
manumitted freedmen paid the fee for manumission into 
the municipal treasury. It is possible that these muni- 
cipalities acted as receivers for the imperial government, 
but 1t is more probable that the fee in these cases con- 
stituted a municipal charge and not an imperial tax®, In 
some oriental cities also priesthoods were sold to the 


highest bidders’. 


1 CIL. 1, 8.7151; Dessau, Hermes, 19 (1884), 531. Possibly Vespa- 
sian’s edict made a similar concession to Sabora in Baetica, cf. no. 61. 

2 ‘This list was published in Aramaic and Greek. For the Aramaic 
version, cf. de Vogiié, Fournal asiatique, 8 (1883), série 1, 231 f7.3 I, 
149 f.; Schroeder, Sitzungsber. ad. Berl. Akad. 1884, 417 ff. For the 
preface to the Greek version, cf. no. 89. The tariffat Zarai (CJL. vit, 4508) 
was imperial, not municipal, although the dutiable articles are similar to 
those mentioned at Palmyra. ‘The tariff at Koptos (Ditt. Or. Gr. 674) was 
imperial. 

3 No. 33. 4 Dessau, Hermes, 19 (1884), 522. 

5 E.g. Cic. de lege agr. 3. 9. 

6 ‘The fee for manumissions was usually taken by the imperial govern- 
ment (cf. pp. 124 f7.). That the payment was made to the municipal 
treasury in the case of the towns mentioned, cf. the inscriptions published 
in Ed. "Apx. 1915, 8 f, 1916, 28 ff, 73. 1917, 7H, 111_f. in which 
the fact is recorded that certain manumitted freedmen paid the fee to the 
municipality according to law (kara Tov vouor). 


7 Cf. p. 79 and n. 6. 
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Fines imposed for the violation of local ordinances or 
of the fundamental law of a city of course came into the 
municipal treasury, so long as the local magistrates ex- 
ercised judicial functions. Offenses of the first sort 
included infringement of traffic ordinances, displacement 
of termini, injuring public property, defiling sacred or 
public places, burying the dead within certain proscribed 
limits, and maltreatment of a tomb or place of burial. 
Hundreds of epitaphs have been found, especially in 
Italy and the Greek East, which threaten with heavy fines 
anyone who violates the sanctity of the tombs on which 
the inscriptions are engraved!. Sometimes payment is to 
be made to the imperial fisc?, sometimes to a priest- 
hood’, but commonly to the municipal treasury‘. The fine 
threatened amounts 1n some cases to as much as 100,000 
sesterces®, Under what authority such fines could be im- 
posed is a matter of great dispute®. Was action taken 
under local ordinances, and did these ordinances fix the 
penalty or leave it to be determined by the builder of the 
tomb? These are difficult questions, which admit of no 
satisfactory answer as yet’. It would seem highly im- 
probable, however, that so many epitaphs should threaten 
the imposition of a fine, if it could not be collected by legal 
action. Perhaps the difficulty 1s explained by the fact that 
municipalities and imperial estates often laid out ceme- 
teries on their land and sold burial lots. In that case there 
would have been legal authority for the imposition of 
these fines. From this source therefore, in certain parts 
of the Roman world, some revenue would come into the 


1 Liebenam, op. cit. 43-53. 

2 CIL. in, 168. 3 Wilmans, 291. 

* A typical case is CJL. 111, 2098: veto autem in hac arca alium corpus 
inferri aut ossua poni; si quis autem intulerit, dabit rei publicae Salonitarum 
nummum x milia. 5 E.g. CIL. x, 20165. 

§ Liebenam, op. cit. 37_ff. and the literature cited by him, p. 37, n. 4. 

7 Some references to local ordinances have been found (Liebenam, 
Op. cit. 42, n. 4) and sometimes the statements on tombstones specifying the 
fine are couched in legal form. 
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municipal treasury. The penalties for malfeasance in 
office or for corrupt practices in the elections were very 
severe. A duovir, for instance, convicted of receiving a 
gift from a contractor was subject to a fine of 20,000 
sesterces in the colonia Genetiva Julia!, and in the same 
city any person making a gift with a view to his candi- 
dature for office was required to pay 5000 sesterces?. 

A surer and larger revenue, however, came into the 
city treasury from the voluntary or required gifts made by 
magistrates or priests on their accession to office. The 
charter of the colonia Genetiva Julia required each duovir 
and aedile to contribute out of his own pocket at least 2000 
sesterces toward the cost of the public games. The initia- 
tion fees in this case were unusually small, because the 
colonists were drawn from the Roman proletariat, and the 
sum mentioned in the charter is the minimum amount 
required, the summa legitima, to which officials often made 
large additions*. Inscriptions record the payment into 
the city treasury by magistrates and priests of sums 
ranging from 3000 to 35,000 sesterces. In one instance, 
at Calama in Africa, a newly elected pontifex contributed 
600,000 sesterces®. Mention of these initiation fees 1s 
made more commonly in the West than in the East. 
Their place was taken in the Greek Orient by the liturgy 
which was imposed there on the richer people in a city 
without regard to their incumbency of office. In fact the 
practice of requiring or expecting contributions from 
newly elected officials in the West may well have been 
suggested by the eastern liturgy. In addition to the 
required or voluntary contributions made by officials 
large gifts were made by private citizens for public pur- 
poses. The spirit of rivalry between the towns of a province 
made each one anxious to surpass its neighbors in the 


1 No. 26, chap. 93. 2 Ibid. chap. 132. 3 Jbid. chaps. 70, 71. 
4 CIL. viii, 8300: statuaam quam ob honorem aed. super legitimam ex 
sestertium 1111 mil. mun. pollicitus ampliata pec. anno suo posuit. Cf. 


also vill, 4594. > CLL. vitt, 5295. 
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beauty and magnificence of its buildings and streets, and 
the local pride which this sentiment developed laid an 
obligation on the wealthy to contribute generously to the 
construction and maintenance of temples, markets, and 
baths, the laying of pavements and sewers, and to the cost 
of public games and festivals!. During the early centuries 
of our era, while the empire was prosperous, gifts of this 
sort must have formed an important part of municipal 
revenues. 

Let us turn now to the expense side of an ancient 
municipal budget. One of the items which bulks largest 
in its modern counterpart, the outgo for salaries, found 
no place in it. As we have just noticed, magistrates, 
instead of receiving salaries, helped to pay for the public 
improvements and running expenses of the city, and 
menial labor was performed by slaves which the city 
owned, so that only a few minor officials received pay. 
The public slaves cleaned the streets, took care of the 
public buildings, and performed other similar duties. We 
have left then to consider the construction and repair of 
public works, the prevention of fires, the policing and 
lighting of the streets, and provision for amusement, 
education, charity, the preservation of health, and the 
maintenance of religion. Of these items the expenditure 
for public works and for the amusement of the people 
made the heaviest drain on the city treasury. 

Those who visit today the sites of ancient cities like 
Pompeu or Timgad are surprised at the number and size 
of the basilicas, colonnades, baths, theatres, market halls, 
arches, and aqueducts which they find. Immense sums 
of money were spent on public works of these kinds, and 
thereby the financial condition of many cities was 1m- 
perilled. One may recall in this connection the expen- 
diture at Nicomedeia of 3,000,000 sesterces on an aqueduct 
which had to be given up?, and the appropriation 


1 Abbott, The Common People of Ancient Rome, 179 ff. 
* Plin. Epp. ad Trai. 37. 1. 
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of 10,000,000 sesterces at Nicaea for a theatre which 
was found to be structurally defective before it was com- 
pleted!. As we learn from the inscriptions, municipal 
funds for the construction of public buildings were 
lavishly supplemented by private gifts, and sometimes 
legacies were left for the maintenance of the buildings, 
but many cities must have found themselves the proud 
possessors of theatres, colonnades, and market halls, 
whose repair and maintenance made an intolerable drain 
on the public treasury when prosperity declined. Baths in 
particular were a source of great expense. Not only did 
they have to be repaired, but the cost of heating them and 
of furnishing oil to the bathers was heavy. The small city 
of Pompeii had three large public baths, and it would 
seem as if no town in the empire was small enough to get 
on without them. In 387 the emperor could find no more 
severe way to punish the people of Antioch for an uprising 
than to close the public baths of that city. An ancient item 
which is not to be found in a modern municipal budget 
was the cost of building and repairing the city-walls. This 
expense naturally varied from one period to another and 
was different for the different parts of the Roman world. 
For many generations after the position of Italy had been 
made secure, walls were allowed to fall into decay, but the 
pressure of the northern barbarians spurred the Italians 
on to improve their defenses. City-walls in the provinces, 
especially near the frontier, were always kept in better 
repair than those of Italy, and in the later period, when 
the empire was threatened on all sides, a large part of a 
city’s revenues had to be devoted to this object?. The 
paving of the streets and the nearby roads was of course 
a charge on the municipal budget, and must have been 
heavy because of the costly nature of the ancient system of 

aving. In the early empire the state assumed the cost 
of building and maintaining the main highways, but from 
the third century on this burden fell mainly on the 


1 Plin. Epp. ad Trai. 39. 1. 2 Cod. Th. 5. 14. 35. 
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municipalities. The cost of constructing and maintaining 
the water and drainage systems In an ancient city must 
have been an important item in the municipal budget. The 
treatise of Frontinus for the city of Rome, the remains 
of aqueducts elsewhere, the large number of public and 
private baths, and the elaborate drainage system brought 
to light in Pompeii all testify to this fact?. 

Next in size to the outlay for public works, as we 
noticed above, came the expenditure for amusement, 
especially in the form of public games and festivals. The 
public /udt circenses, ludt scaenicit, munera gladtatoria, and 
venationes were given in connection with some religious 
festival or were 1n commemoration of some important 
public event, and rapidly increased in number under the 
empire*, until under Constantius II there were one 
hundred and seventy-six festivals each year in Rome®. 
Numerous inscriptions referring to local public games, 
found in all parts of the empire, show that this form of 
amusement was as popular outside of Rome as it was in the 
capital. The cost of these games, except in so far as it was 
met by the contributions required of magistrates and by 
private gift, was defrayed by the municipality. The central 
government made earnest efforts to check this form of 
local extravagance, but probably without much success‘. 
While the celebration of religious festivals constituted a 
heavy charge on the local treasury, a city was required 
to pay very little for the maintenance of religious cults, 

ecause most temples had endowments of their own®. The 
cost of policing and lighting the streets, and of protecting 
a city from fire, must have been very small, because little 
attention was paid to these matters®. Except in rare cases, 

' Puchstein, R.E. 4, 58 f. and literature there cited. 

* For a history of this development, see Wissowa, Re/igion u. Kultus d. 
ae 365-399. 

3 CIL. I, 293 f. and Wissowa, op. cit. 492-515. 

4 No. 110. ‘The imperial tax upon the gladiators virtually fell upon the 
municipality or those who gave the shows. 


® Liebenam, op. cit. 69 ff. 8 Thid. 153, 357 f-, 408, n. 2. 
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municipalities paid out little money for education}, for 
public libraries”, or for charity®. In one respect only did 
the cities make a systematic effort to relieve the poor. 
Many of them imitated the capital in supplying grain to 
the needy at a low price*. This form of charity, if it de- 
serves to have that word applied to it, must be distin- 
guished of course from the a/imenta. Italian municipalities 
had some control over the alimenta®, but they did not 
supply the funds for the purpose®, and therefore a 
consideration of this subject does not come within the 
scope of this chapter. 

We are especially concerned with the attitude which 
the central government took toward the municipalities 
in the matter of their finances. In general it adopted the 
policy of rewarding those who were friendly and of 
punishing those who were hostile. For the firm stand 
which it took in favor of Rome in the Mithradatic war 
Sulla made several neighboring villages dependent on 
Stratonicea in Caria’. Amisus in Pontus won the favor 
of Lucullus and received an addition of one hundred 
and twenty stadia to its territorium®. On the other hand 
Caesar deprived Massilia of most of its ferritorium because 
of its opposition to him in 48 B.c.® Other instances of a 
similar kind occur in the later period. 

So far as the portoria were concerned, we have already 


1 Barbagallo, Lo stato e Jistruzione pubbl. nell’ Imp. rom. 

* For the city of Rome, cf. Boyd, Public Libraries and Literary Culture 
in Ancient Rome; for other cities, cf. Liibker’s Reallexikon, 169 f. and the 
literature there cited, and Cagnat, Les bibliothéqgues municipales dans 
empire romaine. 

3 Liebenam, op. cit. 98 ff. 

4 Ibid. 109 ff. ‘The compulsion to sell supplies at a fixed price, in so far 
as this was below the current quotations, virtually formed a tax upon the 
producers. Cf. no. go. 

5 Hirschfeld, 215 ff. 8 Kubitschek, R.Z. 1, 1484 ff. 

? B.C.H. 9 (1885), 437-474 and Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. d’ Asie, 
26 f., 37, 38, 81; no. 17. 

8 Appian, Mizhr. 83; Plutarch, Luc. 19. 

® Cassius Dio, 41. 25; Florus, 2. 13; Oros. 6. 15. 7. 
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noticed that Rome followed the general policy of taking 
these over for her own use!. She probably adopted this 
policy not only for the sake of the revenue which the 
customs duties brought her, but, if she had left the right 
of imposing them to the municipalities, some coast towns 
might have abolished their tariffs altogether, and diverted 
all the seagoing trade from their rivals. Perhaps reference 
is made to the assumption by the central government of 
the right of collecting the portoria in the brief account 
which Suetonius gives of the policy of Tiberius in this 
matter*. Certain of the later emperors, for instance, 
Hadrian, Alexander Severus, and Julian, reversed this 
policy and allowed the vectigalia to be paid into the 
municipal treasury. In Hadrian’s case this act of gene- 
rosity may have been due to his interest in the provinces. 
Alexander Severus and Julian may well have made their 
concessions because of the financial needs of the munici- 
palities concerned. 

With the establishment of the empire came a better 
acquaintance with provincial conditions and greater sym- 
pathy with provincial needs. It is an interesting thing to 
notice that the last paragraph of the Res Gestae Divi 
Augusti records the generosity of Augustus toward cities 
destroyed by fire or earthquake*. The statement does not 
come from the pen of Augustus. It stands in a supple- 
ment which was added, probably, under the instructions 
of a local magistrate of Ancyra. The rest of the appendix 
simply summarizes the document proper. The item in 
question, however, 1s not mentioned in the main body of 
the text. It seems therefore to be a tribute to Augustus, 
Spontaneous or official, from the point of view of a 

5 Ci: PP 123 

2 Plurimis etiam civitatibus et privatis veteres immunitates et ius metal- 
lorum ac vectigalium adempta, Suet. 1d. 49. 

3 For Hadrian’s action in the case of Stratonicea, cf. no. 83. Alexander 
Severus (Hise. Aug. Alex. Sev. 21) “‘vectigalia civitatibus ad proprias fab- 


ricas deputavit.”” Cf. Ammianus (25. 4. 15) who says of Rae ee 
civitatibus restituta cum fundis. . 38 
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provincial living in a part of the world where the generosity 
of the emperor had been especially shown, and it may not 
be unnatural to think that the writer of it felt that the 
generous efforts of Augustus in behalf of cities 1n distress 
marked a new era in the relations between Rome and the 
municipalities. Both Suetonius! and Cassius Dio* speak 
of the help which Augustus gave to many cities injured 
by earthquakes, and we hear specifically of assistance 
rendered to Neapolis? and Paphos4. Tiberius followed 
this policy®, notably in the case of the fourteen cities of 
Asia which were destroyed by an earthquake §, and similar 
acts of generosity are set down to the credit of Claudius, 
Nero, Vespasian, Titus, and of emperors of the second 
century’. The personal interest of Trajan and Hadrian 
in the provincial cities went still farther. Trajan built 
roads and bridges and dug canals in the Danubian region, 
in Spain and Egypt8, and the tribute of Hadrian’s bio- 
grapher that zm omnibus paene urbibus aliquid aedificavit?® 1s 
abundantly confirmed by the records!°. The emperors were 
especially generous in helping cities to construct their 
aqueducts, and we have many inscriptions commemo- 
rating the assistance which they rendered for this purpose??. 
We have already had occasion to notice that as the danger 
from the barbarians increased it was necessary to rebuild 
and strengthen the walls of many cities!*. This measure 
was so vital to the safety of the empire that the central 
government sometimes devoted a part of the imperial 
revenue to this purpose and sometimes compelled a city 
to apply to it a fixed portion of its receipts. Alexander 
Severus helped cities to restore their walls, and Liebenam 
recalls the fact that Constantius in the year 358 turned 

1 No. 38 and cf. Suet. Aug. 47. 2 Cass. Dio, 54. 23 and 30. 

3 Ibid. 55. 10. 4 Tbid. 54. 23. > Suet. 774. 8. 

8 CIL. x, 4842; Tac. 4am. 2. 473 4. 13. 

? Liebenam, op. cit. 172 /f. 

8 Schiller, Gesch. d. rim. Kaiserzeit, 1, 567/f. 


® Hist. Aug. Hadr. 19. 2. 10 vy. Rohden, R.E. 1, 516/f. 
1 Eg. Liebenam, op. cit. 158, n. I. 12 Cf. supra, p. 144. 
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over one-fourth of the revenue from the vectigalia to be 
used in building the walls of the cities of Africa, and 
Diocletian recommended the diversion to a similar purpose 
of municipal funds collected for public games!. On the 
other hand, there was a growing tendency to put imperial 
charges on the treasuries of the municipalities. Cases in 
point are the building and mending of the roads and the 
maintenance of the cursus publicus*. 

We shall have occasion in another connection to see how 
the cities lost control in large measure of their own funds, 
but it may not be inappropriate here to notice the way in 
which the imperial government was led to undertake the 
supervision of municipal finances. In his Verrine orations 
and in his letters from Cilicia Cicero describes the de- 
sperate condition in which the cities of Sicily and Cilicia 
found themselves in his day in consequence of the taxes 
and requisitions imposed upon them and the exactions 
of money lenders*. Many of these evils grew less under 
the empire, but the unwise and extravagant expenditure 
of money, in the eastern cities especially, frequently got 
them into serious difficulties. It was this situation which 
led the central government to interfere in their financial 
affairs. Perhaps a way was paved for such intervention 
by the establishment of imperial commissions to super- 
intend the spending of money appropriated from the 
imperial treasury for the rebuilding of cities destroyed by 
earthquakes or fire®. If the central government was to 
bring relief and assume a certain measure of control of 
local finances when the property of a city had been lost 
in a fire or destroyed by an earthquake, why should it not 
take some responsibility for the finances of a city which 

1 Cf. an inscription of a.p. 227 (Aa. ¢p. 1917-8, no. 68): Infatigabile 
indulgentia domini Severi Alexandri Pii Felicis Aug. auctis viribus et 
moenibus suis castellan(i) cito Factenses muros extruxerunt curante Licinso 
Hieroclete procuratore Aug(usti) praeside provinciae a(nno) p(rovinciae) 
CLXxxvili; cf. also Licbenam, op. cit. 144, n. 1 and commentary on no. 157. 

2 Nos. 51, 156 and supra, p. 137. 3 Cf. pp. 200 ff. 

4 Cf. pp. 121 ff. 5 "Tac. dan. 2,47 and supra, p. 147. 
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was wasting its funds in elaborate stadia or theatres? To 
Pliny there seemed to be only one answer to this question 
for the cities under his jurisdiction, and when he found 
that the people of Nicaea had almost completed a theatre, 
which was structurally defective, at a cost of 10,000,000 
sesterces, and a gymnasium which was badly built, he 
at once intervened and turned to Trajan for advicet. In 
like manner, Claudiopolis was constructing a bathhouse 
on a badly chosen site*, and Nicomedeia had spent 
3,000,000 sesterces for an aqueduct which had to be 
abandoned 3, and again Pliny asks Trajan what steps he 
shall take in the matter. Prusa petitions the emperor for 
permission to build a bathhouse*, and Amastris to cover 
a sewer®. Even for the free city of Sinope Pliny asks of 
Trajan the right to construct an aqueduct®. He takes 
cognizance of many other matters connected with the 
finances of the municipalities. Annual allowances made 
by Byzantium for the expenses of one legate to Rome 
and another to the governor of Moesia are cut off’. The 
extravagance attendant on weddings and festivals 1s 
limited 8. The propriety of requiring an initiation fee from 
men whose names are put on the rolls of the municipal 
senates is referred to Trajan ¥. To him ts referred the claim 
of Nicaea to the property of citizens who die intestate?®, 
and the right of the cities of Bithynia and Pontus to be 
preferred creditors!!. In one of his letters Pliny submits 
to Trajan a question that is one of the earliest indications 
which we have of the coming of the later ruinous policy 
of holding the decurions of a city personally responsible 
for its financial obligations!*, Some of the towns in Pliny’s 
province find it hard to loan their public funds at 12 per 
cent., and Pliny asks Trajan if he may force the decurions 
to borrow the money at this rate. The empire was not yet 
ready for this step, and Trajan did not approve the pro- 
1 Plin. Epp. ad Trai. 39. 1, 4. 2 Ibid. 39. 5, 6. 3 [bid. 37. 
4 Ibid. 23. 5 [bid. 98. 8 Jbid. go. * [bid. 43. 
8 [bid. 116, 117. *% Lbid. 112. 1° Lbid. 84. M Tbid. 108. © Tbid. 54. 
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posal. The most far-reaching question in the correspond- 
ence, connected with the imperial control of municipal 
finances, concerns the right of the governor to inspect 
municipal accounts. Pliny examined the accounts of 
Prusa without hesitation!, but when he proposed to look 
into those of Apamea, the people, while expressing a 
willingness in this particular case to submit to the scrutiny, 
stated that (rationes coloniae) numquam tamen esse lectas 
ab ullo proconsulum, habuisse privilegium et vetustissi- 
mum morem arbitrio suo rem publicam administrare®. 
Trajan, in his reply, advises Pliny to proceed with the 
examination, with the understanding that it will not 
prejudice their existing privileges. We can readily see, 
however, that this procedure in the case of a Roman 
colony set a dangerous precedent. We have followed the 
policy of Pliny in these matters in some detail, because it 
illustrates the paternal motives which actuated the im- 
perial government in exercising a close oversight over the 
finances of provincial cities. Under the republic such 
supervision was impossible, but in the time of Trajan, 
with a governor well supplied with subordinates, and 
holding office long enough to be thoroughly familiar with 
local conditions, and with bureaus in Rome ready to 
answer promptly all sorts of provincial inquiries, it was 
possible to supervise carefully the finances of every city 
of the empire, and it does not surprise us to find the 
practices which Pliny followed in controlling municipal 
expenditures given a systematic form by his imperial 
master through the establishment of the new imperial 
office of curator rei publicae®. 

No discussion of the finances of the municipalities 
would be complete without some reference to the method 
followed in the adjustment of financial controversies 
between neighboring cities, but the way 1n which these 
and other disputes were settled will be discussed in another 
connection 4, 


1 [bid.17. * Ibid. 47. 3 See pp. 90 f7. 4 See pp. 152 f7. 
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ARBITRATION AND TREATIES 
TT HE principle of arbitral settlement of international 


disputes was familiar in the ancient oriental king- 

doms almost from the beginning of recorded 
history, but in the growth of great empires that equality 
between independent powers which is essential for the 
proper development of arbitration was destroyed!. In 
Greece the rise of a large number of small independent city- 
states produced ideal conditions for fostering this system 
of settling disputes, since war was uncertain in its results, 
and the loss of power and resources, even in a successful 
campaign, was not always compensated by gaining the 
point at issue. For this reason the disputants often pre- 
ferred to refer their quarrel to the decision of some 
neutral and impartial judge, or some friendly state might 
intervene with an offer of mediation or arbitration. 
Whether the Greeks borrowed this idea from the Orient 
or discovered it for themselves cannot be determined, but 
we owe to them the introduction of arbitration into Europe”. 
There are well authenticated examples of arbitral settle- 
ments in the seventh century, and as early as the fifth 
the Greeks had developed the principle so far that treaties 
were made containing a clause whereby the contracting 
parties agreed to settle in this way disputes which might 
arise in the future. Unfortunately the Greek states were 


1 The best treatment of the subject of arbitration in Roman history is 
found in De Ruggiero, L’arbitrato pubblico presso i Romani. His classifica- 
tion of the different examples in Roman history has been followed in this 
chapter. Tod (laternational Arbitration amongst the Greeks) and Raeder 
(L’arbitrage international chez les Hellénes) have recently discussed bricfly 
those cases of arbitration wherein Rome was called upon to decide disputes 
arising between Greek cities. C/. Boak, 4m. Fournal of International Law, 


15 (1921) 375 
2 Westermann, C.F. 2 (1906), 198; Tod, op. cit. 169 ff. 
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no better than modern nations in observing treaty obliga- 
tions, and this provision was not always kept. A notable 
instance is the refusal of the Spartans to submit their 
dispute with Athens to arbitration before the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian war. 

In the third century examples of international arbitra- 
tion among the Greeks are frequently recorded. Under 
this head we may include the disputes which arose 
between members of the great federal leagues that were 
usually settled by the central government, which also 
enforced the decision under the necessity of preserving 
internal peace and concord. In most cases of arbitration 
in this period we may note a tendency to appeal to some 
power or state whose prestige was great enough to make 
the decision respected. Thus the kings of Macedon were 
frequently requested to act as arbiters. After the conquest 
of Macedon, when Rome became a factor in eastern 
politics, the Greek cities frequently referred their disputes 
to the senate, and, in so doing, introduced the principle 
of arbitration into Roman political life. 

The history of Rome’s part in international arbitration 
is somewhat complicated by the relations existing between 
Rome and Greece after the issuance of the edict of Flami- 
ninus. While the Greek states remained virtually inde- 
pendent, Rome exercised a modified form of protectorate, 
and did not hesitate to interfere in the settlement of internal 
or inter-state quarrels. But so long as a city was nominally 
free and not incorporated in a Roman province, the 
settlement of its disputes with a neighbor by an appeal 
to Roman magistrates or to the senate may be considered 
as a true case of international arbitration. Since all such 
appeals came from Greek cities, the history of international 
arbitration in Rome began with her first contact with the 
Fast and ended when she became mistress of the Orient. 
Since the senate controlled the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, all these disputes were referred to this body or to 
her agents who transmitted the appeal to Rome. The only 
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recorded exception is the settlement of the dispute between 
Cnossus and Gortyna, which was decided by Appius 
Claudius and his fellow-commissioners!. In this case, 
however, the commission probably had plenipotentiary 
powers to examine the condition of Greek cities and to 
settle disputes. 

While the senate decided some of the disputes referred 
to it, certain questions such as the determination of 
boundaries could not be settled at a distance, and these 
were delegated to a special commission or to another state. 
The delegation of powers was made in a senatus consultum, 
and the question to be decided by the arbitrator was often 
very narrowly defined. Thus in the dispute between 
Athens and Oropus, Sicyon was asked merely to deter- 
mine the penalty to be inflicted on Athens?. Magnesia 
on the Maeander was asked by Rome to arbitrate between 
Hierapytna and Itanus, but in so doing the only point to 
be determined was which state occupied the disputed 
territory at a certain date®. The dispute between Magnesia 
and Priene was delegated to Mylasa under the same 
conditions‘. 

In the instructions given by the senate we find that there 
is often a desire on the part of Rome not so much to render 
a judicial decision on the point at issue, as to preserve 
the status which the disputants had held when they came 
into political relations with Rome. This policy may have 
been adopted for the purpose of cementing treaty rela- 
tions, but it 1s not altogether in accord with the principles 
of strict justice. Rome cannot justly be accused, however, 
of using the arbitral awards as a means of extending her 
power over the eastern cities. She did not use her extra- 
ordinary power either in enforcing the decisions which 
she or her delegates had pronounced, or in guaranteeing 


1 Polybius, 33. 15. We may assume that Roman agents settled many 
other similar disputes in Greece. 

2 Pausanias, 7. 11. 4-8. 3 Inschriften von Magnesia, 105. 

4 Inschriften von Priene, 531; Inschriften von Magnesia, 93. 
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the terms of settlement. Athens not only appealed from 
the decision of Sicyon against her in the quarrel with 
Oropus, but even evaded the reduced penalty which the 
senate imposed by making a private settlement with 
Oropus!. In the dispute between Samos and Priene the 
senate confirmed a previous award made by Rhodes. In 
136 the case was again referred to Rome, but no change 
was made in the decision. Even after both cities had 
become incorporated in the province of Asia, the quarrel 
broke out afresh, and this time Mylasa was deputed to 
review the case*. Likewise the dispute over temple-lands 
at Delphi was reopened at least twice after Greece had 
become a Roman province’. In arbitrating the dispute 
between the Achaean League and Sparta the Romans 
exceeded their function in violating the sovereign power 
of both disputants. Sparta was required to remain a 
member of the League, but the latter was compelled to 
resign her judicial authority over Spartan citizens‘. 

Where states were quasi-independent, possessing juris- 
diction over their internal affairs, but acknowledging the 
hegemony of Rome in foreign relations, inter-state dis- 
putes could only be adjudicated by a direct appeal to 
Rome, since the reference of the question to any other 
state would have been regarded as an offense to the 
sovereign power. In these cases the arbitration was not 
always purely voluntary, for if one side appealed to Rome, 
the other was virtually compelled to present its case unless 
it chose to let the judgment go by default. This class of 
arbitration is known as federal, since one or both of the 
parties to the dispute were bound to Rome by treaties of 
alliance. 

In the earliest recorded case of federal arbitration, if the 
traditional account in Livy is to be believed, two members 
of the Latin League quarreled over a piece of land, and 
when the dispute was referred to Rome, the comttia trtbuta 


1 Pausanias, 7. 11. 4—8. 2 Tod, op. cit. nos. 61-65. 
3 Ibid. no. 26. 4 de Ruggiero, op. cit. 240 ff. 
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took the matter out of the hands of the senate and voted 
that the land in question should belong to Rome!?. There 
is much about this story which renders it unlikely, but if 
it is true, we can well understand why arbitration did not 
become popular amongst Rome’s allies in Italy. 

The dispute between Sparta and Messene over the 
possession of the ager Dentheliates forms one of the most 
interesting cases which come within the scope of federal 
arbitration. Philip of Macedon in 338 and Antigonus in 
221 had acted as arbiters in this long-standing dispute. 
Then Mummius in 146—¢, 1f we may believe the account 
in Tacitus, pronounced a decision, but from the wording 
of the decree of the Milesians, it would appear that he 
merely recognized the status quo. Between 146 and 137 
the dispute was again brought before the senate, which 
referred the question to Miletus, at that time an inde- 
pendent state. The Milesians were instructed to determine 
only which of the two parties occupied the disputed terri- 
tory when Mummius was consul or proconsul. The 
Milesians chose by lot a court of 600, and when the 
evidence was heard the court voted 584 to 16 in favor of 
Messene*. It may be noted that no attempt was made to 
determine the legality of the claim of either party, but that 
Rome was concerned solely in determining the status of 
the territory when one or other of the two states became 
politically related to Rome. This solution of the problem 
was manifestly unjust, and showed undue favor to Rome’s 
allies. So Caesar, in his interview with Ariovistus, states 
it as an axiom of Rome’s foreign policy that her allies 
should suffer no loss, but rather should be increased in 
influence, dignity, and honor*®. In this respect, then, 
Rome’s arbitral judgments were dictated by the desire to 
extend her influence and to bind her allies to her by 
shaping the arbitral awards 1n their favor. 

A somewhat similar situation is found in the dispute 
between Carthage and Masinissa, which seems to have 

1 de Ruggiero, op. cit. 268 ff. * Ibid. 283 f7. 3 Caesar, B.G. 1. 43. 
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been deliberately prolonged by the senate in order to 
weaken the power of her former enemy, now, however, 
formally regarded as an ally. In 193 the senate appointed 
a commission which made no decision, probably in 
obedience to secret instrv -tions from the home authorities. 
Masinissa was thus encouraged in his acts of aggression 
and occupied other territory which, when Carthage 
appealed to Rome, was apparently granted to Masinissa. 
In 160 the injustice of Rome was still more flagrant in her 
award to the Numidian king, for Carthage was compelled 
to cede the town of Emporia in addition to the land which 
he had already occupied and to pay an indemnity of 500 
talents. When Masinissa seized further territory some 
three years later and Carthage appealed to Rome, the 
Carthaginians refused to entrust their cause to the 
arbitrators whom Rome sent out, and, apparently, the 
Numidian was allowed to remain in possession}. In 
Rome’s conduct of arbitral relations in these disputes we 
find one of the darkest chapters in her judicial history. 
No doubt the bitter prejudice against Carthage and high 
imperial policy dictated her decisions, but these con- 
siderations furnish no excuse for the violation of the 
principles of justice, and her guilt 1s the greater in that 
Carthage was bound to her by a treaty of friendship and 
alliance. In later federal arbitration Rome recovered her 
judicial sanity, since her position as a dominant power 
in the Mediterranean was secure. In the few cases of 
this class which belong to later times none gives any 
indication of favoritism on the part of Rome. Asa matter 
of fact, the extension of Roman power in the last century 
of the republic had brought most of the ancient city-states 
under the Roman provincial system, and cases of inter- 
national and federal arbitration could no longer occur. 
While it is true that many of the cities still retained the 
nominal title of ‘‘free’’ or ‘‘allied’’ states, there are no 
records of disputes which arose involving them, and 


1 de Ruggiero, op. cit. 270 ff. 
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apparently when once they had become incorporated in 
provinces, their disputes were settled by the central 
authority on the same basis as the disputes of other states 
under Roman dominion. This method of settling disputes 
is called administrative arbitration, and of this class we 
possess a large number of records, ranging from the begin- 
ning of provincial government up to the end of the third 
century of the Christian era, and found in every part of 
the empire. Most questions of administrative arbitration 
concern boundary disputes arising between adjacent 
municipalities, or between municipalities and state or 
imperial domains. Some of these quarrels were inherited 
from pre-Roman times, but others developed under 
Roman administration in cases where boundaries had not 
been definitely determined in the settlement of a province, 
or where the creation of new municipal organizations gave 
rise to litigation in the delimitation of territorial possess- 
ions. Disputes also arose over water rights in connection 
with rivers, or over roads, or took the form of quarrels 
like that between Pompeii and Nuceria. In these cases 
the local authorities were without jurisdiction, and the 
sovereign power was called upon to settle the dispute. It 
was impossible for cities in such cases to have recourse 
to war or to choose some foreign state as arbiter, since 
either procedure would have been offensive to the sove- 
reign power of Rome. While the /ex Rupilia allowed 
Sicilian towns to call upon another city to decide disputes 
arising between them and their citizens, there is no 
evidence that similar latitude was allowed in boundary 
settlements, although Mucius Scaevola invited Sardis and 
Ephesus to settle their differences by arbitration and to 
call in any city which they chose as arbitert. Not in- 
frequently a third state was appointed as arbiter in dis- 
putes which arose between Greek cities, but more com- 
monly the senate, or emperor, named a special commission 
or some official to act. In such cases the delegated power 
1 Cicero, in Verr. 2. 12. 13; lnschriften von Pergamum, 268, 
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was plenipotentiary, and the decision was not subject to 
review by the central authority. 

When the local authorities were not able to control 
internal factions, and the magistrates appealed to the 
central government, or, as 1n one case, to the patron of the 
city, the settlement of the dispute was sometimes arranged 
by arbitration, which may be classed as administrative. 
Sulla was delegated by the senate to settle a quarrel among 
the citizens of Puteoli, and to frame a new constitution for 
the city!. In imperial times the senate appointed two of its 
members to settle a similar dispute in this city. In Pompeii 
the patron of the town was accepted by both factions as 
arbiter apparently without any reference of the quarrel 
to the senate”. Doubtless the numerous commissions and 
special agents sent out from Rome to the provinces acted 
as arbiters in settling the disputes of party factions, and in 
so doing they favored the aristocratic class. Although the 
local authorities were empowered to settle all questions 
concerning internal affairs, the sovereign power exercised 
by the senate or by the emperors gave them authority to 
interfere in the local affairs of all provincial cities. By 
virtue of this authority Trajan and his successors appointed 
the curatores ret publicae and correctores, by whom local dis- 
putes were settled by administrative processes without 
recourse to arbitration. 

A third class of cases of arbitration may be distinguished 
in the disputes which arose between cities and private 
individuals, whether alien or resident citizens’. As we 
have already indicated, the /ex Rupiia allowed Sicilian 
cities to call upon the services of another city in arbitrating 
such disputes, and this arrangement was probably allowed 
in other provinces. But where the local authorities 
possessed jurisdiction, cases of appeal to arbitration are 
comparatively rare, nor was the appeal necessarily made 
to Rome, or to the governor, but could be made to another 


1 Plutarch, Su//a, 37. 2 Cicero, pro P. Sulla, 21, 60, 61. 
3 de Ruggiero, op. cit. 96 ff. 
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city in the province or to a private citizen. In most cities, 
however, the local magistrates did not have jurisdiction 
over Roman citizens, and in disputes arising between a 
city and Romans the case must of necessity be referred 
to the governor, who, however, had the right to appoint 
arbiters if he so desired. 

Finally, there is a series of disputes which arose between 
the cities and the Roman state, or rather its representatives 
—the publicans!. We may also include here the boundary 
disputes arising over the municipal lands and those of the 
state or of the emperor. In such cases the state might 
settle the dispute by regular administrative methods, but 
in some instances the question was referred to the decision 
of an arbiter appointed by the senate or by the emperor. 

Arbitral procedure was foreign to Roman policy and 
was introduced only through contact with, and under 
the influence of, Greek culture. Its continuance in imperial 
times was apparently determined by a desire on the part 
of the central government to flatter the vanity of the city- 
states which had been incorporated in the empire. In the 
third century the military autocracy was no longer in- 
fluenced by these motives, and records of arbitral judg- 
ments disappear. Henceforth the settlement of all 
disputes passed to the regular provincial courts or became 
a matter of ordinary administrative routine. 

The special relation which civitates foederatae bore to 
Rome ceased to exist in Italy after the towns received 
Roman citizenship. In other parts of the empire very few 
states enjoyed the privilege of foedus aequum with Rome. 
Some of these jealously maintained their rights, as, for 
example, when the Amiseni appealed to Rome in regard 
to the law forbidding the organization of clubs in Bithynia?. 
Trajan replied that if the laws of the city permitted such 
associations, the imperial authorities could not forbid them 
provided the clubs were not devoted to seditious or illegal 
gatherings. There is an undertone in Trajan’s letter which 


1 de Ruggiero, op. cit. 99 f7.; nos.12,18. ? Pliny, Epp. ad Trai. 92, 93. 
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implies that treaties would be respected only if they did 
not contravene the best interests of Rome. In 210 the 
Camerinians thanked Septimius Severus for confirming 
the right of foedus aequum, and in Astypalaea the treaty 
with Rome was maintained as late as the reign of Gordian}. 
The lex de imperio Vespasiani placed the power of making 
treaties in the hands of the emperor, confirming the 
privilege which Augustus had held. The economic 
pressure which began to be severe in the second century 
probably led many cities to surrender their special privi- 
leges. ‘Thus we find an imperial corrector in Athens under 
Hadrian*. The edict of Caracalla probably swept away 
other treaties when the cities accepted Roman citizenship, 
although it is evident that Astypalaea preserved her status 
as a civitas foederata for some time longer. 

In the eastern empire coins were frequently struck 
celebrating the ouovora of various states’. It is impossible 
to determine exactly what is meant by this term under 
Roman rule, but it seems to indicate that the Romans 
permitted these states to conclude some form of treaty 
which flattered their vanity and infringed in no way on 
Roman sovereignty. With the development of the 
bureaucracy and the military autocracy the fiction of 
sovereignty which the Romans had permitted as a matter 
of policy soon disappeared. 


1 CIL. x1, 5631. 2 CIL. vin, 7059. 


3 Head, Historia Nummorum, 5.0. dpovoua, 
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senate treated with each city and each tribe as an 1n- 

dividual unit. Under the republic the governor, who 
was sent out with the zmperium, had no tribune to interpose 
a veto on his acts, and the provincial subjects had no means 
to check illegal action or extortion except through indirect 
pressure applied by their patron in Rome. After the 
governor laid down his command, he might be prosecuted 
before a jury made up of members of the senate, but it 
was difficult and practically impossible to secure a con- 
viction before a court of his peers. Later, when the juries 
were composed of members of the equestrian order and 
party feeling had become intensified, convictions were 
easier to obtain, although the court was not so much 
prompted by a desire to secure justice for the provincials 
as it was concerned in furthering the interests of the 
equites. In appearing before the court the provincials 
had no other bond than their common interests, and each 
city acted singly, or their delegates represented munici- 
palities which had united to present their complaints 
before the senate. Since it was the policy of the Romans to 
discourage combinations of the different communities in 
each province, it is very unlikely that the /ex provinctae 
provided any machinery for common action, but in the 
informal meeting of representatives of two or more towns 
for the discussion of matters of mutual interest we may 
discern the beginnings of a provincial assembly!. 


|: the organization of a conquered province the 


1 Marquardt, de Romanarum provinciarum conciliis et sacerdotibus; 
Guiraud, Les assemblées prov.; Carette, Les assemblées prov. de la Gaule 
rom.; Fougeres, de communi Lyciorum; Monceaux, de communi provinciae 
Asiae; Dict. Dar. s.o. xowov; Kornemann, R.E. 5.0. concilium, xowsv; 
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In the East the Romans found a large number of kowa 
already existing, of which some were religious organiza- 
tions, and others political federations. In Greece Flami- 
ninus encouraged those which might serve to check the 
power of Macedon. After the sack of Corinth by Mum- 
mius political unions were suppressed in the fear that 
they might form centres for the revival of a national 
consciousness!, Later the ban was removed and the 
assemblies were permitted to meet for religious purposes. 
Similar organizations existed in Asia, and shortly after 
the province was established we find games instituted by 
the cities in honor of the governor, Mucius Scaevola, who 
held the office about 98 B.c.* Antony addressed a letter 
to the xowdv of Asia granting certain privileges to the 
guilds taking part in the provincial games*. This action 
must have been taken in response to a request from the 
assembly and, although no political issue was involved, 
it is apparent that the delegates from the cities of Asia were 
developing an organization in which questions of common 
interest might come up for discussion. 

In 2g B.c. the cities of Asia in their provincial organiza- 
tion requested that they be allowed to establish the cult of 
Roma and Augustus at Pergamum?. In granting their 
request the emperor established a precedent which was 
soon followed by the other provinces. In some cases we 
find two distinct provincial assemblies, as in Bithynia- 
Pontus, Galatia, Lycia-Pamphylia, and Syria. In Achaea 
the local xowa of Central Greece united their assemblies 
in a joint federation which seems to have represented the 
province>, Thessaly preserved the independence of its 


Krascheninnikoff, PAi/o/. 53 (1894), 147 /7.; Ramsay, Fourn. Rom. Sr. 
12 (1922), 154 ff. 

1 Pausanias, 7. 16. 9. 2 Ditt. Or. Gr. 438; Ditt. Sy//3 760. 

* Brandis thinks that Antony established the provincial coaci/ium in 
Asia about 33-32 (Hermes, 32 (1897), 512f7.). 

4 "Pac. Aan. 4. 37; Cass. Dio, 51. 20. 

5 We find this prescript: TO Kowdv Trav "Ayawov Kat Bowtov Kat 
Aoxpwv cat EtvBo€wv cat Pwxewv, 1G. vil, 2711. 
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assembly, since this district was separated for adminis- 
trative purposes from the rest of Greece and placed under 
the control of the governor of Macedon in the imperial 
period. While the meeting-place of the provincial cowdr 
was usually fixed in some convenient centre, the leading 
cities of Asia, Lycia, and Lycaonia shared the honor in 
rotation. 

In the West the provincial assemblies were slower in 
developing than in the East. Municipal institutions re- 
placed the tribal units slowly and the majority of the 
provinces lacked the political traditions of the Orient 
which might have given them a feeling of unity. Outside 
Gaul there was no common cult such as had united many 
Greek cities in their xowa. Moreover, the religious 
mentality of the western peoples differed widely from that 
of the Orient, and was less facile in adopting new cults, 
especially in accepting a cult which deified a reigning 
emperor. We have already seen that even under the 
republic the western provinces had informal organizations 
in which the cities could unite in conducting prosecutions 
of officials and in sending embassies to Rome. An edict 
of Augustus forbade the provincials to take any action 
in praising a governor until sixty days after he left his 
province}, but it is not necessary to infer that provincial 
assemblies existed generally at this period (2 B.c.). The 
first formal organization of such an assembly may be 
found in Tres Galliae when Drusus called representatives 
of the various civitates to Lugudunum in 12 B.c. The 
worship of the imperial cult was founded at that time ?. 
This gathering formed the nucleus ofa provincial assembly 
which met annually thereafter at the same place. Ina.p. 15 
the cities of Hispania Tarraconensis requested the privi- 
lege of founding a temple of Augustus in Tarraco, and 
Tacitus observes that the granting of this petition formed 
a precedent for other provinces*. This would imply that 


1 Cass. Dio, 56. 25. 2 Kornemann, op. cit. 809 f. 
3 Tac. dan. 1. 78. 
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the initiative was taken by the provincial cities and not 
by the central government, although the theory has been 
advanced that the assemblies were founded by the em- 
perors in some cases in order to hasten the Romanization 
of the province!. We might infer from the remark of 
Tacitus that the example of Spain was soon followed by 
other provinces, but there 1s no evidence which enables 
us to date the foundation of the other assemblies, nor can 
we determine whether they were created in all the pro- 
vinces of the empire. In the fourth century these organiza- 
tions were made obligatory by imperial mandate. 
Primarily, the provincial assemblies were charged with 
the annual services of the imperial cult, the care of the 
temple, and the celebration of games 1n honor of the deified 
emperor. However, when the delegates met to transact 
their official business, they discussed also matters of 
general interest, and the administration of the governor 
and his subordinates came under review for praise or 
blame. For the first time, therefore, the provincial cities 
had an official organization in which they could voice their 
opinion collectively in regard to the administration of 
their governor, and since his future career in public ser- 
vice might be largely determined by the action of the 
assembly, it was a powerful influence in securing better 
government in the province. In the case of dishonest and 
corrupt officials, the assembly under the empire took upon 
itself the duty of prosecuting the offender at Rome 
before the senate or the praetorian prefect. The earlier 
emperors doubtless encouraged this phase of the assembly’s 
activity in order to keep a closer check on governors, 
especially in senatorial provinces. At any rate a large 
number of accusations were lodged in Rome against pro- 
vincial officials during the first century?. Later, when the 
imperial bureaucracy had developed more fully and 
agents of the emperor were sent out to the provinces and 
to individual municipalities, the number of prosecutions 
1 Krascheninnikoff, op. cit. 168 ff. 2 Guiraud, op. cit. 172 ff. 
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steadily diminished, and the influence of the assemblies 
was apparently weakened. 

The relation of the provincial assemblies to the munici- 
palities is obscure. Each municipality, or each tribal unit, 
sent a certain number of delegates to the assembly, and in 
Achaea it is possible that the smaller xkowd were repre- 
sented in the provincial organization, either by delegates 
or, though less probably, in a body. The chief priest was 
elected annually by the assembly from candidates nomi- 
nated by the municipalities. He presided over the meetings 
of the assembly, and defrayed the expenses of the sacrifices 
and games as a form of liturgy!. In the ancient Kowvov of 
Lycia the delegates were appointed according to a system 
of proportionate representation, the cities being graded 
in three classes, of which the first sent three delegates, 
the second two, and the third one each?. In the age of the 
Antonines the cities of Asia, and presumably those of the 
other provinces, were graded in a similar way for the 
distribution of the gift of immunity to teachers and 
physicians’. It is therefore possible that the Lycian 
system of representation was universally adopted in 1m- 
perial times, but there 1s no evidence on the subject beyond 
the fact that some cities sent more than one delegate, and 
that there were at least 150 members of the xowov of 
Asia*. In Bithynia the members were sometimes appointed 
for life, although this distinction may have been purely 
honorary, as was true in the case of the life-appointment 
of the provincial priest, and of other liturgies which had 
been discharged with special merit?. 

In the proceedings of the assembly there 1s no evidence 
that mandatory instructions were given to its delegates by 
the civic government, but they were undoubtedly aware of 


1 Guiraud, op. cit. 82 ff. 7 Strabo, 14. 3,p.664. 3% Dig. 27. 1. 6. 

4 Buckler and Robinson, 474. 18 (1914), 356. In Aristides (p. 767 
Dind.) 407 votes are recorded as cast in a meeting of the assembly. 

5 Cagnat, JGRR. 3, 7. Brandis, however, believes that the title does not 
refer to membership in the provincial assembly. 
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public opinion and were guided accordingly. In the in- 
scription from Thorigny it 1s recorded that the delegates 
gave up their attempt to attack Paulinus on the protest 
of Sollemnis!. Had they received a mandate from their 
respective cities, they would hardly have desisted on the 
protest of a single delegate from one state. Timarchus of 
Crete is said to have boasted that the power of granting 
an honorary decree to the retiring governor rested in his 
hands*, In later times the governor undoubtedly found 
means to control the election of deputies through the 
power which he exercised in municipal affairs, and this 
fact may account in part for the decreasing importance of 
the assembly in the second and third centuries 1n indicting 
provincial governors. 

Since the assemblies met but once a year, administrative 
matters of local interest were probably referred directly to 
the governor, or a delegation was sent to the emperor by 
individual cities who were eager to bring themselves to 
imperial notice. Occasionally, however, joint action was 
taken. Thus Asia honored T. Claudius Amphimachus for 
an embassy by which he undertook to secure a remission 
of the inheritance tax (etkoa77)?. When Domitian forbade 
the cultivation of the vine in Asia, the provincial assembly 
sent Scopelianus to Rome, and he succeeded in having 
the decree revoked*. The same assembly asked Caracalla 
to fix Ephesus as the port where the new governor should 
land in coming to his province®. While an advocate 
(€xdtxos) 1s mentioned in the case of the provincial 
assembly in Asia only, it is probable that this official was 
attached to other assemblies as well, and, although his 
duties are nowhere defined, we may assume that he bore 
the same relation to the assembly as the municipal 


1 No. 140. 2 "Vac. fan. 15. 20. 

3 Cagnat, JGRR. 4, 1236; Keil and Premerstein, Deskschrifien der 
Wiener Akademie, 54 (1911), no. 53. 

4 Philostratus, 774. Soph. 1. 21. 12. 

5 Dig. 1. 16. 4, S. 8 ATF.1. 18 (1914), 350. 
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advocate to the city, and that one of his most important 
duties was in connection with the prosecution of provincial 
officials. 

The only example of a provincial decree which was man- 
datory in the cities is found in Asia, where the assembly, at 
the request of the governor, adopted the Julian calendar 
throughout the province!. This business was apparently 
entrusted to the assembly because of the importance of 
the matter in connection with religious observances— 
especially with those relating to the imperial cult. Titus 
wrote to the Achaeans, probably to the assembly, about 
the exposure of infants, although Domitian and Trajan 
communicated with the provincial governors on this sub- 
ject”. Antoninus wrote to the province of Asia forbidding 
the unrestricted grant of immunity from liturgies by the 
municipalities, and regulating the number of such grants 
which could be made in each city?. It is probable that 
this letter was addressed to the provincial assembly. It 
would seem that the assemblies had no administrative 
power over the cities of the province except in matters 
pertaining to the imperial cult, the games in honor of the 
emperor, and in cases where they received a mandate from 
the governor or emperor. The governor had the right of 
taking part in the regular proceedings of the assembly, 
and even in the case of honorary decrees could exercise 
the right of veto. The assembly could, however, appeal to 
Rome over the governor’s veto, and in one case the 
emperor reversed the action of the governor, whereupon 
the decree became law’. 

The ancient xowdv of Thessaly had the privilege of 
granting citizenship and the right of owning property in 
any city of the federation®. Under Roman rule similar 


1 No. 34; Ditt. Or. Gr. 458; Keil and Premerstein, of. cit. no. 166. 

2 Pliny, Ep. ad Trai. 65. 3 Dig. 27. 1. 6. 

4 Cagnat, JGRR. 3, 739, chaps. 24, 26, 28. Whether the governor 
called together the provincial assembly may be doubted, cf. Ditt. Or. Gr. 
494, n. 5 IG. 1x, 2, 507, 508. 
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privileges were apparently enjoyed by a few provincial 
assemblies. In Lycia officers of the assembly were some- 
times recorded as citizens of one or more towns, and the 
additional qualification 1s added woAdurevopevos dé Kat év 
Tats kata Avkiav wodeou tacas. This phrase seems to 
imply that the official named exercised the rights of citizen- 
ship in all Lycian cities!. The citizenship in specified 
municipalities 1s contrasted with that in all the cities, and 
it may be possible that a form of honorary citizenship 
was conferred by the assembly. The xowov of Asia con- 
ferred the title of "Agtavos on Isidorus, the son of Meno- 
genes, who was provincial advocate*. It is probable that 
this title implies a kind of honorary provincial citizenship. 
The tragic actor C. Julius Julianus was a citizen of 
Smyrna and enjoyed the rights of citizenship in all Hellas, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly (modtrevOeis S€ €v OdAn TH 
‘EdAdOt Kat Maxedovia Kat Mecoadia). This claim 
may be an idle boast, but more probably his services at 
provincial festivals won him the grant of honorary citizen- 
ship?. 

The various municipalities which were members of the 
assembly contributed to the expenses of the organization, 
such as those required for the games, the religious cere- 
monies, buildings, repairs, maintenance of staff, embassies. 
They also met the charges in connection with the prosecu- 
tion of officials and the erection of statues?. There is a 
record of an endowment fund for the games in Asia, but 
the games were usually regarded as a liturgy pertaining 
to the priesthood. An African inscription dated a.p. 366 
shows that this liturgy had become so burdensome to the 
candidates that the governor intervened by reducing the 
scale of extravagance which had hitherto prevailed®. Not 


1 Cagnat, JGRR. 3, 527, 539, 603, 628, 704, 739, chap. 5. In some 
cases, however, the phrase seems to imply the discharge of municipal 
liturgies, cf. Cagnat, op. cit. 563, 584, 680. 

2 ATA. 18 (1914), 321 ff. 3 IG. v, 1, 662. 

4 Guiraud, op. cit. 128 ff. 5 No. 110; cf. Dessau, 1256. 
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infrequently the cost of buildings or of statues was de- 
frayed by the emperor; embassies were undertaken by 
private citizens at their own expense; and statues were 
often erected by the individual on whom the honor had 
been conferred. 

If we except the ‘‘Altar’’ series of Lugudunum tssued by 
the authority of the emperor, western assemblies possessed 
no right to coin money. In the East silver coins were 
issued by towns and provinces, usually with imperial 
sanction and control. In Crete the provincial issue re- 
placed that of the individual towns*. Bronze or token 
money seems to have been issued by any organized city- 
community that chose to exercise the right, and the pro- 
vincial xowa not infrequently issued communal bronze 
coinage®. There ts no evidence that the provincial assembly 
exercised any control over the coinage of the cities. Since 
the imperial government probably determined the rate of 
exchange between the various currencies, it is probable 
that the revenue derived from the mint was slight, if any. 

Officials of the provincial assemblies sometimes held 
other positions. In Gaul the chief priest was appointed 
to some duty in connection with the census, and another 
official was patron of a guild of boatmen, but it would be 
unwise to infer from these examples that the assembly 
exercised any control over taxation or trade?+. Opramoas, 
archiphylax of Lycia, made arrangements for securing 
order (etp7jvn) and supplying provisions (ev@ynvia) at an 
annual meeting of the assembly®. He also advanced money 
as a loan to those provincial cities which had been unable 
to make up their annual quota of imperial tribute. Rostow- 
zew thought that the assembly, through its officials, con- 
trolled the municipal irenarchs, sétonae, and decaproti, but 
this interpretation of the activities of Opramoas is hardly 


1 Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, 1, xvii ff. 
2 Ibid. 1, xxv; R.E. 5.0. xowov. 3 bid. 1, xxvii. 


4 Kornemann, op. cit. 815 77. 5 Cagnat, GRR. 3, 739, chap. 5. 
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justified!. There must have been some coéperation between 
local and provincial officials at every meeting of the 
assembly, but it is unlikely that the local government 
surrendered its autonomy in any respect. The loan made 
by Opramoas to the cities was a political investment 
against the time when he should be a candidate for higher 
office in the assembly. Other Lycian inscriptions show 
that provincial officials sometimes contributed to the taxes, 
erection of public buildings, or cost of games*. These 
payments were not a regular liturgy attached to their 
post in the assembly, but were undoubtedly voluntary 
obligations undertaken from the same motive which 1n- 
fluenced Opramoas. It is also recorded that the chief 
priest of the Macedonian assembly paid the head tax for 
the province and provided grain at reduced prices during 
a famine which occurred in his year of office®. The 
assumption of these voluntary obligations was a dangerous 
precedent, which might easily have developed into a 
regular liturgy attached to officials in the provincial 
assemblies, especially if the pressure for the payment of 
imperial taxes had become severe at the time the gifts were 
made. 

Apart from the prosecution of government officials, the 
provincial assemblies seldom, if ever, took the initiative 
in political matters. One doubtful instance may be men- 
tioned here. In a.p. 70 the Treveri sided with Sabinus in 
his revolution. The Remi summoned a provincial con- 
cilium which asked the Treveri to lay down their arms?#,. 
The appeal was not heeded and the assembly—whether 
regularly constituted or not, it is difficult to determine— 
had no power to enforce its request. 

When the city of Sidyma established a gerusia, the 
governor of the province was notified of the fact by the 
Lyciarch. The latter, however, was a citizen of Sidyma 


' Rostowzew, Gesch. d. Staatspacht, 418 ff. 
* Cagnat, JGRR. 3, 704; 739, p. 298. 
3 "Apy. AeAr. 1916, 148. 4 "Tac. Hist. 4. 67, 69 ff. 
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and it is probable that he acted in his private capacity as 
a resident of the city, rather than as an official of the pro- 
vincial assembly}, 

The assemblies frequently appealed to Rome for 
decisions on points of law and procedure, as we may infer 
from the frequent communications of the emperors to the 
provincials recorded in the Digest and Codes?. Only in 
Lycia, however, do we find any evidence of a provincial 
court under the control of the assembly?. The records of 
the xowodv of this province refer to specially summoned 
courts which were apparently under the control of the 
assembly. Unfortunately we have no other information 
which would help us to determine the relation of these 
courts to those of the Romans or of the municipalities. 
It is probable that they were constituted by the xowvdr to 
settle disputes between municipalities which preferred the 
native to the Roman law, or they may have been called 
together to decide violations of the law in connection with 
the annual games and ceremonies of the assembly. Opra- 
moas, as archiphylax of Lycia, was entrusted with judicial 
power by the governor, although it is doubtful whether 
he received his commission as an official of the assembly 
or as a citizen of Rhodiapolis, and we cannot determine 
whether he had any connection with the special court of 
the assembly*. One of the officials of the Lycian kow0ov 
was called the recorder (vopoypadevs), and the title 
implies that laws were enacted by the assembly®. The 
xowov Of Thessaly was asked by the governor to act as 
arbiter 1n a boundary dispute between Cieritum and 
Metropolis®, The decision was rendered by a secret vote— 
probably because of the necessity of preserving harmony 

1 No. 114. Note that the ratification of this act by the provincial governor 
seems to be required. 

2 Kornemann, op. cit. 820 /f. 

3 Cagnat, JGRR. 3, 563, 680, 736, 739, chap. 12. These may refer to 
settlements of disputes between members of the concilium; cf. no. 46. 


4 Cagnat, JGRR. 3, 739, chap. 12. 
5 Cagnat, JGRR. 3, 680. 8 No. 46. 
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within the assembly. It would be interesting to know 
whether the cities concerned took part as advocates as well 
as judges. 

The growth of Christianity and the abolition of the 
imperial cult turned the provincial assemblies into purely 
secular organizations in the fourth century. Their prestige 
had already been lowered by the redistribution of the 
provinces of Diocletian, and the creation of diocesan 
assemblies must have affected the smaller provincial 
organizations materially!. In the late empire our chief 
evidence for the history of the assemblies comes from the 
Theodosian Code. The rescripts which this Code contains, 
addressed directly to conci/ia, deal with points of law, the 
right of appeal, and the immunity of provincial priests 
and civic magistrates from certain liturgies. Other re- 
scripts addressed to provincials are usually interpreted as 
directed to the assemblies’. If this 1s the case, the concilia 
discussed taxation, the regulation of curia/es, the public 
post, extortion by imperial officials, and similar matters. 
In all these cases the assembly had no powers beyond that 
of bringing the questions to the notice of the emperor in 
appeals or complaints against the injustice and corruption 
of imperial agents in the province. Various rescripts 
addressed by the emperor to the praetorian prefect safe- 
guard the right of assembly in ordinary and special 
meetings, as well as the freedom of discussion and appeal 8. 
In all of these there is an implication that these privileges 
were often disregarded, and that the provincial assembly, 
where it existed, was brought under the control of 
governors to serve their personal interests. Ammuanus 
tells us that Iphicles brought to the praetorian prefect the 
honorary decree conferred upon the governor by the 
Epirotes. On seeing the emperor afterwards and being 
questioned as to the sincerity of this expression of praise, 
Iphicles replied that his fellow-citizens passed the decree 


1 Guiraud, op. cit, 228 ff. 2 Kornemann, op. cit. 825 ff. 
3 Cod. TA. 12. 12. 1 (355), 12 (392). 
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with groans and in spite of themselves!. Some of the em- 
perors made an honest attempt to re-establish the councils 
on their former independent basis as a means of checking 
the corruption of provincial officials, but the forces of 
venality and extortion combined with bureaucracy to 
nullify their efforts. When the Justinian Code was com- 
piled, the assemblies had ceased to exist as a political force, 
and their organization survived only in the institutions of 
the Christian church. 

It has been said that the provincial assemblies con- 
tained the germ of representative government. It 1s true 
that they were representative, and elected organizations, 
but they never acquired any legislative, administrative, or 
judicial power, save 1n the rare cases when they acted on 
the direct authority of the emperor or governor in pro- 
mulgating their edicts or publishing their decisions. The 
assemblies commanded no armies, and had control of no 
revenues beyond the contributions made by the munici- 
palities for minor expenses and the funds from minor 
endowments. The money expended in the imperial 
worship and games was provided by the generosity of the 
officials appointed to the several liturgies. The primary 
function of the assemblies was religious, and through the 
grandeur of their display they undoubtedly acquired con- 
siderable prestige. In their secondary capacity as a board 
of review of the governor’s policies, they were, we believe, 
encouraged by the emperors who desired to keep a close 
check on provincial administration, especially in the 
senatorial provinces. Most of the accusations lodged 
against corrupt officials came from provinces governed by 
the senate, and it must have been especially galling for this 
body to try its own agents. When the provinces all came 
under imperial control, the activities of the assemblies 
ceased. At least the records of impeachments disappear. 
In the late empire the imperial government sought to 


1 Ammianus, 30. 5. 8. 
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revive this function of the assemblies, but we have already 
seen that the attempt failed. 

The assemblies were seriously handicapped by meeting, 
usually, but once a year, and with a membership which 
was constantly changing, no continuous political traditions 
could be established. The appointment of the curasor as 
an imperial agent, and the closer supervision of municipal 
affairs by the governors were important elements in check- 
ing the development of the provincial organizations. 
Moreover, the ingrained individualism of ancient states 
persisted long after they became municipalities of the 
empire and prevented concerted action for a common 
cause. Most of these cities, through their inordinate 
vanity, preferred to bring their difficulties directly to 
Rome by means of expensive embassies which might 
commend them to imperial notice. As a result of this 
practice, bureaus were created to deal with all phases of 
municipal administration, and in the development of 
imperial bureaucracy we have perhaps the most potent 
factor in preventing the political growth of the concilia, 
for legislative, administrative, and judicial powers were 
gradually concentrated in the hands of the palace officials. 
kor these reasons we believe that it is not altogether 
accidental that scarcely any records of the assemblies are 
preserved in the third century, and while the emperors 
sought to revive the assemblies in the fourth century in 
order to correct abuses in provincial government, they 
were powerless against the forces of the corrupt bureau- 
cracy. 

Although this sketch of the provincial assemblies in 
their relation to municipal institutions shows that the 
assemblies were relatively unimportant politically, we 
must not disregard them as wholly negligible. Itis possible 
that the Councils of the early Church based their organiza- 
tion on that of the provincial assemblies, for the bishops 
were virtually the delegates of their municipal dioceses, 
and although the Councils were not always provincial in 
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scope, the representative principle may well have been 
borrowed from this pagan source. The modern parlia- 
ment also resembles the provincial assembly in form, but 
it would be unsafe to trace its development in a direct line 
through the medium of the Church Councils, although 
the latter may have transmitted the representative idea 
to the modern world. But the provincial assemblies served 
a more immediate purpose. They bound the whole empire 
together in a common cult, and, in the universal worship 
of Rome and the emperors, the subject states acknow- 
ledged the temporal and spiritual sovereignty of Rome. 
One may question whether the annual provincial rites, 
though celebrated with great pomp and splendor, were 
really as important, politically, as the local municipal 
cults, for only a small proportion of the population could 
attend the annual ceremonies. But the assemblies served 
their most useful purpose in safeguarding the interests 
of the municipalities against the excesses of imperial 
officials, and, in the common bond of mutual protection, 
they contributed in no slight measure to the breaking up 
of the old individualistic spirit, especially in the Greek 
states, and, by uniting all the municipalities in a province 
in a common interest, they gave birth to the spirit of 
nationalism; and though the importance of the assemblies 
had greatly diminished before the empire disintegrated, 
and though the separatist movement did not always follow 
the lines of the provincial organization, nevertheless the 
development of nationalism may be traced in no small 
measure to the influence of the provincial assemblies. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUNICIPAL 
POLICY 


NTIL the middle of the fourth century Rome in- 

corporated the peoples of conquered territory in her 

own state or permitted them to unite with the 
various members of the Latin League!. The ancient con- 
ception of the city-state did not allow an_ unlimited 
extension of this policy, and the principle of founding 
Latin colonies was already formulated in 384 B.c. At the 
close of the war with the Latins in 338 B.c. Rome was 
for the first time faced with the problem of imperialism. 
In dealing with her former allies she was fortunately 
guided by the statesmanship of wise and generous leaders, 
who repudiated the oriental idea that the sovereign state 
was entitled to be supported at the expense of the subject 
peoples. Some of the Latin states, hereafter to be known 
as municipia, were given full Roman citizenship, retaining 
their own territories and apparently also their own local 
governments. Others, the civttates sine suffragio, were not 
admitted to full citizenship, but enjoyed the privileges 
conferred thereby, except the right to vote or to hold 
office in Rome. These states, also, were left with complete 
jurisdiction over their local institutions. At the seaport 
of Antium a Roman colony was founded to which three 
hundred Roman citizens were assigned. The relation of 
the colonists to the native population is obscure, but 
ultimately the two groups were united politically and all 
enjoyed the privileges of Roman citizenship. Other 
Latin cities retained their former status and government, 
but as allied states (civitates foederatae) their treaties with 


1 Marquardt, Sr. Verw. 1, 21 ff. 
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Rome either tacitly or explicitly recognized her supremacy}. 
The Latin colonies, whether founded before or after 338, 
were bound to Rome in the same relationship which they 
had formerly had with the Latin League. In all cases 
Rome controlled their foreign relations, and 1n the event 
of war military contingents had to be furnished by every 
member of the federation to defend the common cause. 
By this system of graduated relationship and by binding 
the various states of Latium to herself individually, Rome 
was able to maintain her supremacy in the federation 
without difficulty and, as a result of her fair treatment, 
the various members remained uniformly loyal, and many 
non-Latin cities voluntarily sought treaties of alliance 
with the state whose power was so rapidly expanding on 
the banks of the Tiber. 

The treatment of her Latin allies presents in miniature 
Rome’s policy towards the Italian cities and tribes in 
extending her dominion over the peninsula. Roman and 
Latin colonies were planted throughout Italy. By friendly 
negotiations or by war Rome brought every tribe and state 
from the Apennines to the Sicilian Straits within the sphere 
of her influence, and by the beginning of the first Punic 
war Italy formed a federation, under the hegemony of 
Rome, which was composed of Roman and Latin colonies, 
municipia, civitates sine suffragio, and ctvitates foederatae. 
We hear also of organizations, such as praefecturae, fora, 
and concitiiabula, whose status was beneath that of the more 
fully developed civic communities. For the most part 
people living under the tribal form of government were 
encouraged to settle in municipalities, since the Roman 
senate preferred to deal with a more stable form of govern- 
ment than was usually found amongst the primitive 
mountain tribes of Italy. The policy of differentiating the 
status of the various members of the federation was prob- 
ably devised as a means of rewarding or punishing those 


1 Reid, Municipalities of the Roman Empire, 51 ff.; Frank, Roman Im- 
perialism, 33 L- 
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communities which had entered the federation willingly 
or by compulsion, but it also served to prevent disloyal 
combinations amongst the various states against the supre- 
macy of Rome. 

Rome continued her policy of liberalism towards the 
members of her Italian federation until the close of the 
third century. The right of Roman citizenship was gene- 
rously granted to the more favored communities. Common 
service in the army spread the knowledge of the Roman 
language and institutions over Italy, and the colonial 
foundations helped the prefects and praetors in intro- 
ducing the principles of Roman law throughout the 
peninsula. 

The second Punic war marks a turning-point in the 
policy of Rome towards the federation. This was due in 
part to the disintegration of political ideals as a result of 
the exhausting struggle, and partly to the influence of 
imperialistic principles acquired from her experiences in 
provincial government. Members of the federation who 
had joined Hannibal were punished with the utmost 
severity. In the century following the close of the war 
Rome began to regard the federated states as subjects. 
Roman citizenship was seldom granted to the Latin or 
Italian cities, and the Latins were no longer invited to 
share in the colonial foundations of Rome. In many 
ways the rights of the allies were violated. Fields which 
had been laid waste or abandoned during the war with 
Hannibal were apparently regarded as ager publicus of 
Rome, and the allies were deprived of their jurisdiction 
over them. In 193 the courts were authorized to apply 
only Roman law to cases of usury!. In the Bacchanalhian 
conspiracy (186 B.c.) the senate assumed criminal juris- 
diction over Romans, Latins, and allies, condemning all 
classes with fine impartiality. Other infringements of 
local rights by Roman magistrates were cited by Gracchus 
in pleading the cause of the Italians. On the other hand, 


Te LAV Ys. 3547: 2 Livy, 39. 14,7. Cf. Bruns, 36. 
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Roman law was being adopted more and more throughout 
Italy, and many cities had the privilege of incorporating in 
their statutes the laws of the Roman senate or assemblies. 
Rome does not appear to have exerted any influence on the 
constitutional forms of the allied states, but allowed them 
to preserve their traditional institutions unchanged. It 
is possible that Roman commissioners or officials devised 
charters for some of the cities, but in most cases the 
changes were made at the request of the municipality 
itself and were not imposed by Rome. A case in point 1s 
the charter devised for Puteoli by Sulla. When colonies 
were founded, a commission was appointed to draw up 
their laws. These charters were not necessarily uniform, 
and doubtless varied in different localities and in different 
periods, but, in general, the commissioners must have 
followed the models framed by their predecessors. 

The Social war brought the gift of Roman citizenship 
to al] Italians, but it is probable that no immediate changes 
were made in the forms of municipal government, since 
the troubled times which followed were not suitable for 
the settlement of constitutional problems. During the 
revolutionary period the Italian cities suffered from the 
tyrannical acts of both senatorial and popular factions. 
Sulla and his successors freely confiscated the territory of 
cities unfriendly to their cause, and colonies of veterans 
were often settled on these lands, where they enjoyed a 
quasi-municipal organization of their own, independent 
of the local government. Such a situation was intolerable, 
and could only be remedied by the fusion of the two classes 
of citizens. In the cities where the two groups combined, 
some changes would have to be made in constitutional 
forms. Probably the lex [ulia municipalis was devised to 
bring some uniformity out of the chaos which had deve- 
loped in Italy when Italian towns were transformed into 
Roman municipalities, and in the confusion incident to 
the civil wars. The Julian law marks the first attempt at 
uniformity in civic government. The law, however, was 
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limited 1n scope, and affected only certain details of ad- 
ministration, such as the election and qualifications of 
officials and decurions and the administration of law. In 
other respects the municipalities preserved their tradi- 
tional forms and customs, although it 1s probable that the 
tendency to ape Roman institutions had long been active}, 
and that, in the course of time, the cities conformed more 
and more to a uniform pattern. 

Rome acquired her first province at the close of the 
first Punic war, and in Sicily she came into contact with 
the oriental conception of imperialism, according to 
which the conquered races paid tribute to the conqueror. 
Three cities in Sicily were admitted as allies of Rome 
and five were given the status of civitates liberae. The 
latter were regarded as independent communities, but 
their right to conduct negotiations with other states was 
circumscribed, and in actual practice they probably 
differed but little from the federated states of Italy. The 
territory of certain cities which had shown bitter hostility 
to Rome was confiscated and became ager publicus of 
Rome. These cities were called civitates censoriae, because 
the leasing of their land was under the control of the Roman 
censor. [The remainder of Sicily was divided among the 
civitates stipendiariae, which paid an annual tithe of their 
produce to the sovereign state®. In organizing the pro- 
vince a commission was sent out to draw up a /ex pro- 
vinciae, which determined the rights and privileges of the 
various cities in the district. It is uncertain how tar the 
constitutions of the various cities were modified by this 
law, but it 1s probable that traditional forms were pre- 
served as far as possible, while the control of the municipal 
government was placed in the hands of an oligarchy 
friendly to the conquerors. No attempt was made to 


1 For the municipia fundana which had the right in republican times to 
copy Roman statutes, cf. Elmore, Trans. 4m. Phil. Assoc. 47 (1916), 35 ff. 


2 Cf. pp. 47 7. On the various theories concerning the /ex Julia, cf. 
no. 24. 
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provide uniform charters for the provincial cities, although 
the system of collecting the tribute and of administering 
the law may have tended to standardize the legal and 
financial administration in the towns within the bounds 
of each province. 

In adding new provinces to their dominion the Romans 
were guided in some measure by the results of their ex- 
perience in dealing with older acquisitions. In general the 
principle of exacting tribute was followed. We also find 
that some cities were given more liberal privileges than 
others, probably with the idea of lessening the danger of 
disloyal combinations in alien lands. In Africa and in the 
eastern provinces which were thoroughly Hellenized, the 
Romans found the municipal system generally established, 
and no changes were made in it, except to modify the 
government of the more democratic cities by strengthen- 
ing the oligarchy. It is probable that most of the Greek 
cities had already become timocratic under the rule of the 
Macedonian and Seleucid princes!. Wherever the civic 
commonwealths had not fully developed, the Romans set 
themselves the task of organizing them as soon as possible. 
New cities were founded or the territory of older ones was 
extended. In some cases the ¢erritorium assigned to cities 
was very extensive, and as the villages developed in 1m- 
portance, new cities were created within the territory of 
the old. No uniform laws were prescribed for the new 
foundations so far as we can discover, although Bithynian 
cities were given senates formed on western models, and 
the charters of other cities, established by later governors, 
probably followed similar lines. Great flexibility was per- 
mitted, since the political development of the inhabitants 
and other local conditions were undoubtedly taken into 
account. 

While little effort was made to secure uniformity in 
municipal government, the legislation of the Gracchi took 
an important, if ill-advised, step in this direction when 

1 Cf. no. 9; Colin, Rome et la Gréce, 651 ff. 
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provision was made that the contracts for the collection 
of the tribute from Asia should be let in the city of Rome. 
By this law tax-gathering became the special prerogative 
of the eguites. They and their agents were absolutely 
unscrupulous in carrying out their contracts. In raising 
the quota from each city they held the magistrates and 
senators responsible for all deficiencies, as well as for loans 
contracted by the city to meet the obligations to the state. 
This is well illustrated by the story of the agents of Brutus, 
who enforced the payment of a loan by shutting up the 
senators of Cypriote Salamis in the town hall until some 
of them perished from starvation!. The theory of collective 
liability was probably borrowed from the practice of the 
old Hellenistic bureaucracy, or it may have developed 
from the Sicilian custom, where the municipalities often 
availed themselves of the privilege of farming their own 
quota of taxes in order to save collectors’ profits. The 
Gracchan legislation applied, in the first instance, to Asia, 
but the system was soon extended to other provinces. 
Under these conditions cities suffering from the burden 
of taxation would insensibly abandon their more demo- 
cratic institutions by choosing their official class from the 
wealthier members of the community—a tendency which 
was, no doubt, fostered by the Romans, whose chief in- 
terest was the collection of revenue. 

In the administration of law the rights of individual 
cities were usually defined by the /ex provinciae. ‘Fhe cities 
were usually permitted to use their own laws, at all events 
in certain cases, and the republican senate brought no 
pressure upon them to adopt the laws of Rome. The 
governor, however, had large judicial powers, and in 
issuing his edict he not only followed the provisions of the 
lex provinciae, but also copied extensively from the 
praetor’s edict. In his circuit, therefore, the principles 
of Roman law were made familiar to the various cities, 
and just as their law influenced the development of Roman 

1 Cicero, ad 4?t. 6. 2. 2 Cicero, ad fam. 3.8.4; ad Att. 6.1.15. 
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jurisprudence, so it is probable that many cities, in turn, 
adopted the better features of Roman law!. 

The colonial policy of the Romans was at first dictated 
by military requirements, although it served the secondary 
purpose of providing lands for the indigent populace?. 
Colonial foundations of the Latin type ceased after 
181 B.c., and Rome thereafter shared none of the privi- 
leges of the new settlements with her Latin allies. In 
172 B.c., however, Carteia in Spain was given Latin rights 
by the comitia. An important precedent was thus estab- 
lished by which the provincial lands could be recognized 
as Italian soil. The foundation of transmarine colonies was 
not popular at Rome, and Gracchus met with bitter 
opposition when he attempted to carry his proposal to 
found a Roman colony on the site of Carthage. After his 
death the portion of the Rubrian law providing for the 
settlement of Carthage was repealed. The motives which 
led the senate to reverse its policy by the foundation of 
Narbo Martius in 118 B.c. cannot be determined. There- 
after the senatorial party was opposed to colonial founda- 
tions beyond the bounds of Italy and bitterly fought the 
proposals of those democrats who sought to establish 
colonies in various provinces, and who succeeded tn con- 
ferring Latin rights on the trans-Padane cities of Northern 
Italy. Marius initiated the policy of settling his soldiers 
in colonies of veterans, and later military leaders followed 
his example. Sulla and Caesar established their veterans, 
for the most part, on Italian farms confiscated from those 
opposed to them in the wars. Augustus and later emperors 
purchased lands for the purpose. 

Caesar was the first Roman statesman to comprehend 
fully the fact that the safety of Rome as the capital of the 
empire could be secured only by fair and equitable 
government of the provinces, which now constituted the 
real source of imperial revenue and power. He and his 


1 Mommsen, Rémisches Strafrecht, 113 ff. 
2 Abbott, Class. Phil. 10 (1915), 365 ff. 
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successors devoted their best efforts to administrative 
problems, and they eliminated most of the abuses which 
had grown up during republican times. The equestrian 
order was deprived of its privilege of farming the pro- 
vincial taxes, and in placing the collection of the imperial 
revenues as a charge upon the municipalities themselves, 
the emperors returned to a policy of decentralization. The 
convenience of this system led to important results in the 
extension of the municipal organization. Where a district 
was not sufficiently advanced for self-governing municipal 
institutions, various devices were adopted. For example, 
client princes were placed over certain kingdoms 1n Asia; 
Egypt was governed through a prefect; Cappadocia was 
divided into oTpaTnytar; in Thrace we find toparchies; 

and in Illyria regiones were established}. In all parts of the 
empire, however, the rulers fostered the development of 
municipal life, ac by the beginning of the fourth century 
the whole empire might be considered as a group of 
administrative units made up of municipalities and 1m- 
perial estates. Caesar also set an imperial precedent for 
the practice of regarding the provinces as Roman soil by 
founding transmarine colontes of Roman citizens, and he 
thus prepared the way for the grant of citizenship to 
provincial cities. The lex Jutta municitpalis played an im- 
portant réle in developing the idea that municipal institu- 
tions in a particular district or province should be regulated 
by uniform laws; the reorganization of Gaul by Augustus, 
and of Spain by Vespasian was undoubtedly governed by 
this principle. 

In the first century of the empire the municipalities 
were left with a great amount of freedom and independ- 
ence. Universal peace brought general prosperity. The 
borders of the empire were for the most part undisturbed, 
and there were no costly wars to lay any undue burden 


1 For the organization of the provinces, cf. Marquardt, of. cit. 1, 241 Ff); 
Kuhn, Die stadt. u. biirger!. Verfassung d. rim. Reichs, 2, 41 ff.; Mommsen, 
Roman Provinces, passim. 
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upon the imperial treasury. Until the principate was 
secure, provincial governors were under close scrutiny, 
since the danger to the succession lay in that quarter. As 
a result there was a tendency to encourage the independ- 
ence of the municipalities in their relations to the governor. 
This may be seen in the revival and extension of the pro- 
vincial assemblies which served as an important check on 
the governors, especially in the senatorial provinces, and 
in the encouragement afforded to embassies which came 
from the provincial cities direct to Rome. The emperor 
was universally regarded as the great benefactor who had 
released the provinces from the iniquities of senatorial 
government and from the miseries which had befallen 
them in the last century of the republic. The worship of 
the imperial godhead, established in every province and 
in every city, was not inspired by senseless flattery, but 
by areal sense of obligation. To the emperor, accordingly, 
the cities were eager to appeal on every conceivable 
question which affected their interests, although many 
embassies, from a desire to bring themselves to the im- 
perial notice, were inspired by motives of vanity. It was 
inevitable that bureaus should be created to handle the great 
variety of business which was referred to Rome. Thus the 
paternal benevolence of the central administration and the 
servility of the local oligarchies reacted constantly on each 
other, until the central bureaus absorbed local legislative 
and administrative functions, while the municipal govern- 
ments gradually lost their political initiative and power. 
Under the imperial administration the decline of 
democracy in the provincial cities continued. In the West 
the popular assembly had never been important. The 
people expressed their will largely through their power 
of election, and this privilege seems to have been trans- 
ferred to the senate before the beginning of the third 
century except in the case of a few cities in Africat. The 
local senate was the chief organ of administration; and 
1 Cod. Th. 12. 5. 1 (326). 
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since 1ts members held office for life, they controlled the 
annual magistrates as thoroughly as the Roman senate 
had once controlled the consuls. In the East democratic 
forms were cherished as a heritage of the past, but it is 
doubtful if the popular assemblies had exerted any real 
influence on the local administration even during the last 
century of the republic!. The loss of political instincts in 
the mass of the population was fatal to the best interests 
of municipal government. During the first century of the 
Christian era the administration came more and more 
under the control of vested interests which were no longer 
held in restraint by the scrutiny of a popular assembly. 
In spite of the outward brilliance of municipal life at this 
period and the intense rivalry of cities in building public 
works and in celebrating magnificent games and spec- 
tacles, it 1s undoubtedly true that corruption and mis- 
government flourished. The eagerness with which wealthy 
citizens sought high office and undertook expensive 
liturgies was not always due to patriotic motives and to 
civic pride, but was more often inspired by a desire to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the municipality. 
Cicero had observed this tendency in Cilicia®, and Ger- 
manicus was called upon to correct the abuses of local 
magistrates in the East*. ‘Tacitus records the incident of 
Atilius of Fidena, who gave a gladiatorial show from 
motives of sordid gain, when, by the collapse of the flimsy 
stands which he erected, fifty thousand people were 
killed or injured?. Had we the full records of municipal 
history from the standpoint of the common people, we 
should undoubtedly find that many a record of brilliant 
service carved on enduring marble was amply repaid by 
the emoluments of office. Proof of this statement is not 
absolutely lacking, for the appointment of imperial agents 


1 Cf. pp. 69 ff. The Athenian assembly exercised important powers in 
the reign of Hadrian; cf. no. go, Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. d’ Asie, 205 ff. 

2 Cicero, ad Att. 5. 16. 62. 3 "Tac. dan. 2. 54. 

4 ‘Tac. Ann. 4. 62. 
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and commissioners was not unknown in the first century; 
moreover, early in the second century, the curator rei 
publicae was created as a regular official for managing 
those communities whose internal affairs had become 
so entangled that the local authorities were incapable of 
solving their problems}. 

In the first two centuries of the Christian era the great 
achievement of the empire was the Romanization of the 
West. The early emperors may have dreamed of accom- 
plishing the same task in the East, but the forces of Greek 
tradition were too strong to be successfully overcome. 
The extension of the municipal system in the western 
provinces was an important factor in this movement, and, 
as the native population was for the most part unhampered 
by any cultural traditions, greater uniformity was attain- 
able in the West than was possible in those provinces 
where Rome came into contact with older civilizations. 
For the empire as a whole uniformity was impossible; the 
effective obstacles were the fundamental differences be- 
tween East and West, the division of administration 
between the senate and the emperor, and the inequalities 
of status in the various provincial cities, which continued 
from republican to imperial times. While few new colonies 
were founded after the age of Hadrian, the honorary title 
colonia was often conferred upon older cities, although the 
honor did not, necessarily, involve any change in con- 
stitutional forms?. Roman citizenship, however, was con- 
ferred with great liberality upon individuals and entire 
communities. Similarly, the iwas Italicum and ius Lat 
were freely granted to provincial cities®. Since provinces 
were composed of federated, free, and stipendiary com- 
munities, and of Roman, Latin, and provincial citizens, 
uniformity in legislation was difficult. However, the 
knowledge and use of Roman law, as it was extended over 
the Roman world, carried the idea of universal legislation. 

1 Cf. pp. 90_f7.; no. 65 2. 2 Cf. pp. 71 ff. 


3 RE. s.v. ius Italicum, tus Latit. 
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The regulations in regard to the fiscus and the imperial 
liturgies were undoubtedly universal in their application. 
In the course of time it is probable that the imperial 
regulations were adopted by the municipalities to apply 
to purely local liturgies. Furthermore, the imperial will 
was supreme in every province, and while it is evident 
that the earlier emperors legislated for each city indivi- 
dually, yet it is probable that the tendency to frame 
universal regulations for all parts of the empire steadily 
developed. An edict of Augustus, lowering the age limit 
of municipal magistrates, and one of Trajan, forbidding 
the formation of clubs, were effective in the senatorial 
province of Bithynia?. Finally, the development of bureau- 
cracy implies that the details of administration passed 
more and more into the hands of the civil service, and it 
was inevitable that uniform laws should become the 
prevailing practice in these departments. 

The appointment of the curator rei publicae, to whose 
office we have already referred, shows the trend of pater- 
nalistic legislation under Trajan?. The evidence implies 
that the office soon became widespread, and if this was the 
case, inefhciency and corruption in the local municipal 
administration must have been general. As the personal 
representative of the emperor, the curator played an im- 
portant part in undermining the power of the local 
authorities, and in later times he seems to have supplanted 
them in many cities. The office became so important that 
Ulpian devoted a special treatise to its duties. The corre- 
spondence between Trajan and Pliny shows the attitude 
of a benevolent and painstakingly conscientious emperor. 
and reveals the unhappy state into which the cities of 
Bithynia had fallen, when, for example, one of them could 
not decide on its own initiative whether a sewer should be 
covered. Hadrian devoted particular attention to the 
problems of municipal government in his travels. He 
also reorganized the civil service and placed it upon a more 

' Pliny, £pp. ad Trai. 34, 79, 92, 93, 963 cf. 65. 2 Cf. pp. 90 ff. 
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efficient basis. To him, also, is probably to be ascribed 
the codification of the provincial edict. By this act the 
administration of justice by the governor was placed on 
a uniform basis in the provincial courts. 

During the first two centuries of the Christian era the 
imperial policy in respect to municipal government, in so 
far as a policy can be discovered, was consistent and 
uniform. In the third century the attitude of the central 
government towards the provinces changed. The new 
policy was due, in part, to the character of the govern- 
ment. The senate was now reduced to a very minor part 
in the administration, and all the provinces were under 
the control of the emperor. The army was all-powerful. 
The emperors, who were usually chosen by it, were not 
selected from the Roman nobility, but were successful 
or popular military leaders, unfamiliar with Roman 
traditions and unacquainted with the problems of civil 
administration. The government thus became a military 
autocracy, whose chief concern was the collection of 
sufficient revenue to secure the loyalty of the legions, and 
this consideration determined its attitude in framing the 
imperial policy towards the municipalities in the third 
century and the later empire. 

Professor Rostovtseff has recently advocated the theory 
that the imperial policy of the third century was dictated 
by the hostility which existed between the army and the 
cities!. He believes that, since the legions were made up 
of conscripts drawn from the villages, where they had 
been exploited by the civic authorities, the peasant soldiers 
forced the emperors, chosen by them, to avenge past in- 
juries by oppressing the cities. The military autocracy 
sought to bring about a levelling, politically, socially, and 
economically, of the wealthy governing class in the cities. 
Rostovtseff believes, somewhat inconsistently, that the 
emperors sought to strengthen the municipalities by 


1 Rostovtseff (formerly Rostowzew), Mus. Belge, 27 (1923), 233.7. Cf. 
nos. 139, I1g2. 
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creating a strong peasantry. Here, however, they only 
succeeded in intensifying the antagonism between town 
and country. The peasant began to be conscious of his 
power and looked to the emperor as his protector against 
the city. We have discussed this theory more fully else- 
where!. The chief objection to it is the fact that the 
majority of the complaints lodged by the villagers in the 
third century are directed against the soldiers and imperial 
officials who were supposed to protect them. 

Early in the third century the edict of Caracalla, ex- 
tending the Roman franchise to all provincials, is one of 
the most important acts of the imperial government in the 
history of Roman municipal legislation. The motive of 
the emperor in issuing this edict has been variously inter- 
preted. Cassius Dio, the only ancient historian who refers 
to it, states that the purpose was to collect more revenue 2. 
This might have been done, however, by extending the 
inheritance tax, hitherto levied only on Romans, to all 
provincials*. Rostovtseff advances the theory that Cara- 
calla, being of non-Roman origin, took delight in reducing 
the Romans to the same level as the provincials4. From 
the standpoint of municipal history, we believe that the 
edict served a different purpose, and we venture the 
following interpretation. Heavy taxation and burdensome 
liturgies had already begun to press with great severity 
on the governing bodies of the municipalities, especially 
since the resources of the empire were dwindling and the 
cost of administration and defense was increasing. The 
necessary revenue could not be raised unless the municipal 
organization continued unimpaired. But, as we have 
pointed out in our discussion of liturgies, it was more and 
more difficult to find suitable candidates for public office’, 
Before adopting compulsory legislation, the government 
had resorted to various devices in order to secure eligible 
candidates for the local senate and magistracies, chief of 


1 No. 139. 2 Cf. no. 192. 3 Hirschfeld, 97. 
* Cf p. tgo,n.1. 5 Cf pp. 112 ff. 
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which was the grant of Latium maius or minus, whereby 
members of the curia or magistrates, respectively, earned 
the right of Roman citizenship. For a time this legislation 
may have succeeded in inducing candidates to stand for 
office, but ultimately it defeated its purpose, since no one 
who became a Roman citizen could be required to hold 
office or to perform liturgies in any other city unless he 
chose to do so voluntarily!. Since those chosen for this 
honor were usually the wealthier citizens, and since the 
number of Romans steadily increased in each community, 
the local government became proportionately weaker. It 
is probable, therefore, that the edict of Caracalla was de- 
vised as a means of reviving the municipal administration 
in non-Roman communities. The conventus civium 
Romanorum disappeared, and all members of the com- 
munity were placed upon the same footing in regard to 
municipal obligations. In this way the collection of the 
imperial revenues was better secured. Furthermore, the 
edict must have swept away the inequalities in the status 
of provincial cities. It has been noted that the title crvitas 
began to supplant munictpium and colonia about this time, 
and the distinction between free, federated, and tributary 
states must have been largely eliminated, although it is 
probable that the privileges of some cities were renewed or 
confirmed by special grant. For example, the ius [talicum 
was cherished by a few cities until later times, and Antino- 
opolis in Egypt seems to have retained the privileges 
granted by Hadrian as late as the end of the third centurv?. 
Unfortunately, the amelioration of conditions in the cities, 
which was accomplished by the edict, was more than 
nullified by the famines, plagues, civil wars, and the com- 
plete demoralization of economic life in the century which 
followed. Moreover, the wealthier class was still able to 
secure exemption from municipal obligations by obtaining 
the rank of imperial senator. 


1 Cf. p. 103, n. I. 
2 Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 397; cf. nos. 137, 170, 183, 184. 
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The social effects of the edict may be seen more clearly 
in the oriental cities. Here the administration had been 
controlled by a Greco-Roman oligarchy which was very 
much in the minority. When all citizens obtained Roman 
rights, the ruling aristocracy was submerged in a rising 
tide of orientalism, and as the central government became 
weaker, the spirit of nationalism began to manifest itself 
in various provinces. Native law, however, was supplanted 
by Roman jurisprudence much more rapidly under the 
new conditions, and it is probable that the municipal 
courts declined rapidly in the following century. More- 
over, since the status of all cities was now the same, and 
since the military emperors cared little for local traditions, 
a policy of uniform legislation for the whole empire 
developed more rapidly. It must not be understood from 
this that the internal constitutions of all cities were brought 
into conformity. The imperial government cared little 
for such details so long as tribute continued to be paid. 
There is, however, some evidence that local charters were 
overridden, as for example, in the law which required 
that magistrates should be elected from among the de- 
curions!, Ulpian defined the duties of the curator rei 
publicae in a special treatise, and Arcadius Charisius wrote 
a book on municipal munera. The Digest contains 
numerous extracts from the jurists dealing with municipal 
administration. Paulus, Ulpian, Hermogenianus, and 
others dealt with the office of governor, and his relations 
with the municipalities were closely defined. The power 
of veto, the right of making nominations for magistracies 
and liturgies, the oversight of public works, the formation 
of the a/bum, the administration of justice, the enforce- 
ment of laws regarding honors and liturgies, and other 
details of municipal administration were vested in the 
governor or curator. 


1 ‘The laws in regard to the privileges, responsibilities and status of de- 
curions seem to have been enacted before the time of Ulpian. Cf. Dig. 
50. 2 passim. 
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The preservation of the municipality as a medium for 
the collection of revenues offers the best explanation of the 
imperial policy of the third century. This was undoubtedly 
the reason why Severus extended the municipal system 
to Egypt in a.p. 202. The formation of local guilds of 
workmen in various trades was also dictated by a desire 
to create a new class that would be responsible for a portion 
of the liturgies which were pressing so heavily upon the 
municipalities. We cannot determine at what period the 
principle of ovigo was extended from the Orient to other 
parts of the empire. The emperors early recognized that 
a citizen’s birthplace had priority in claiming his services 
for magistracies and liturgies!. According to a law 
recorded by Ulpian, the provincial governor had the 
power to compel decurions, who had left their native city, 
to return and fulfil their obligations in the curia*. This ts 
the beginning of a long line of legislation dealing with the 
curiales, the purport of which was to bind them to their 
birthplace and to reduce them to virtual serfdom. This 
development was slow, but it was accelerated by the legis- 
lation of Diocletian, who by separating the civil and 
military power in the provincial administration and by his 
subdivision of the empire and the provinces greatly 1n- 
creased the cost of administration. To meet the additional 
outlay a new system of taxation was devised which not 
only placed a heavier burden upon the subject peoples, 
but also forced them to exploit their lands to the point of 
exhaustion. 

The imperial policies of the fourth and fifth centuries 
do not differ from those of the third, except that the em- 
perors resorted to more desperate expedients in order to 
preserve the civic organization. The curia/es and members 
of guilds were bound to their order and their place of 


1 ‘This principle seems to be indicated in the /ex provinciae of Bithynia 
when Pompey forbade the cities to grant rights of citizenship to anyone who 
was already citizen of another town within the bounds of the province, 


Pliny, Epp. ad Trat. 114. 2 Dig. 50. 2. 1. 
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origin, and all citizens transmitted their rank and their 
profession in hereditary succession to their descendants. 
The misery of the civilian population was aggravated by 
the oppression of the bureaucracy, whose members ex- 
ploited the provincials in every conceivable way. The last 
great act of imperial charity was the creation of the office 
of defensor plebis, whose duty it was to protect the common 
people and to safeguard their interests. How far he 
succeeded it 1s impossible to say. In the later empire he 
seems to have joined with the wealthy proprietors in their 
work of spoliation. He also contributed to the weakening 
of the powers of the local municipal magistrates, especially 
in legal and in administrative functions}. 

We have traced elsewhere the results of Rome’s failure 
to develop a sound social, political, and economic policy 
in municipal administration*. Her statesmen were usually 
opportunists, and few clearly defined policies which were 
steadily or consciously pursued can be discovered. The 
greatest achievement of Rome was the extension of the 
municipal system over the greater part of her empire, 
thereby preparing the way for the more rapid infiltration 
of the cultural ideas of the age. One of the gravest defects 
in her policy was the preservation of the particularism of 
the ancient city-state. Had the provincial councils been 
allowed to develop, they might have created an organiza- 
tion along modern lines where there would have been 
cooperation for the common good, and where a national 
consciousness might have arisen which would have united 
and strengthened the empire. As it was, each city was 
encouraged to preserve its individuality as an tsolated unit. 
More fatal still was the elimination of the democracy as 
a factor in local government. Thus the mass of the people 
was deprived of the power of exercising its political 
instincts. An irresponsible oligarchy gained control of 
the municipal administration, and the way was opened for 
widespread corruption and inefficiency. Finally the central 


1 Cf. pp. 92 ff. > Cf. pp. 197 f- 
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government was compelled to come to the rescue, but the 
statesmen of that age could discover no other remedy for 
the situation than by the creation of new bureaus and by 
the multiplication of officials. When the imperial power 
became a military autocracy, the city was regarded chiefly 
as a convenient agent for the collection of taxes to support 
the army and the bureaucracy, and thereafter the preserva- 
tion of this instrument was the motive of all legislation 
dealing with municipal institutions. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE DECLINE OF ROMAN MUNICIPALITIES 


i world,”’ wrote Tertullian!, “‘is every day 
better known, better cultivated, and more civilized 
than before. Everywhere roads are traced, every 
district 1s known, every country opened to commerce. 
Smiling fields have invaded the forests; flocks and herds 
have routed the wild beasts; the very sands are sown; the 
rocks are broken up; the marshes drained. There are now 
as many cities as there were formerly cottages. Reefs and 
shoals have lost their terrors. Wherever there is a trace 
of life there are houses, human habitations, and well 
ordered governments.”’ While the rhetorical exaggeration 
of this panegyric of the Roman world under Aurelius may 
be readily discounted, and exceptions to the general 
happiness and content may be granted, the prosperity of 
the empire in the first and second centuries of its history 
is everywhere apparent. In the long era of peace trade 
and commerce developed unhindered, and agricultural 
or industrial communities were free from the wastage of 
foreign wars and internal strife. Municipal institutions 
spread far and wide until the empire became in great part 
an aggregate of city-states. In each of these the citizens 
displayed an intense pride in public welfare, and endowed 
their native town with splendid monuments, buildings, 
and gifts for special purposes, such as libraries and 
schools. Offices and honors were eagerly sought, and 
lavish contributions were made in attaining them. Public 
spirited citizens, civic pride, and keen urban rivalries 
combined to produce a brilliant municipal life throughout 
the empire. 


1 ‘Tertullian, de anima, 30 (Ferrero’s translation). 
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In bitter contrast to the prosperity of the early days of 
the empire, the records of the fourth century present a far 
different picture. The citizens now sought every possible 
means of avoiding public service. Oppressed by heavy 
burdens of taxation and liturgies, they often preferred to 
abandon their property and take refuge in flight rather 
than discharge their obligations. Local senates no longer 
had members sufficient in numbers to preserve the muni- 
cipal organization, and many cities had degenerated into 
villages, or had been completely abandoned. The law codes 
are filled with references to deserted curiae and fugitive 
citizens!. Desperate remedies were applied to restore civic 
life, but so severe was their nature that the process of 
decline was aggravated. It is everywhere apparent that 
the ancient city-state had become bankrupt in its social, 
political, and economic life, and had passed into the hands 
of an imperial receivership administered by an autocratic 
bureaucracy. 

The problem of the decay of municipal institutions has 
not received the same attention as the decline of the 
empire, but the factors which determined the fate of each 
were essentially the same, for the vitality of a nation 
depends on the strength of its component parts. Many 
theories have been set forth to account for the disintegra- 
tion of Roman power, of which none can be accepted as 
the sole explanation®. Many factors played a part, and the 
most difficult problem, after the lapse of centuries, is to 
determine their relative importance. In some cases purely 
local conditions, such as the shifting of trade-routes, or 


1 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 6 (319), 11 (325), 13 (326), 22 (336), 24 (338), 25 
(338), 40 (353)> 43 (355) 49 (361), 63 (370), ef alta. 


here is a good summary and critique of theories advanced by earlier 
scholars in 4m. Hist. Rev. 20 (1915), 724. Cf. Declareuil, Que/gues 
problémes d’ histoire des institutions municipales au temps del’ Empire romain; 
Hadley, Rome and the World Today; Heitland, The Roman Fate; Ferrero, 
The Ruin of Ancient Civilization; Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der 
antiken Welt; Simkhovitch, “‘ Rome’s Fall Reconsidered,” one of the essays 
in Towards a Better Understanding of Fesus; Heitland, Lrerum. 
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the exhaustion of mines, clay deposits, or forests, affected 
the prosperity of communities depending upon them. It 
is our purpose, however, to outline briefly the history 
of the political, social, and ‘economic developments in 
municipal life under the empire, and to determine if 
possible what factors were universally operative in reducing 
municipal institutions to their unhappy plight in the 
fourth century. 

The most important problem of statecraft in the Roman 
Empire was the adjustment of the political relations be- 
tween the central government and the municipalities. The 
civic organization had been retained wherever the Romans 
found it existing, as a convenient unit of administration; 
and where the native population lived under a more 
primitive social organization, municipal government was 
introduced as soon as it was found practicable to do so. 
The cities already established in conquered territory were 
deprived of their military authority, and usually lost, or 
were seriously limited in, the power of conducting negotia- 
tions with other states. The privilege of using their own 
laws in their courts was highly prized by them, and the 
right was sometimes accorded, but in most cases the law 
was administered by the governor in accordance with the 
provisions of his own edict!. The Romans seldom con- 
cerned themselves with constitutional changes in subject 
cities, but since they preterred to deal with a stable 
oligarchy rather than with a fickle democracy, the popular 
assemblies gradually ceased to exercise any power, and 
the senate became the chief organ of municipal govern- 
ment?. Theoretically,each municipality was responsible for 
the administration of its own territory, but governors 
often found excuses, legitimate or otherwise, for inter- 
ference. The system of farming out the collection of 
taxes to publicani was especially fruitful in involving the 
cities In financial troubles; and in the regulation of these 
and other matters the decision of the governor was final. 


* Cf. pp. 48 ff. > Cf. pp. 186 ff. 
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With the establishment of the empire the position of 
the subject races improved immeasurably. The paternal- 
istic administration relieved the provincials from the 
countless exactions of the old régime, and the emperor was 
always willing to hear complaints and to remedy them. It 
is little wonder that the cities regarded the head of the 
state as an all-wise, all-powerful, and beneficent prince, 
and we may well believe that their decrees of adulation 
were thoroughly sincere. Partly from gratitude, partly 
from servility, they constantly referred their difficulties 
to the emperor, and the roads to Rome were thronged 
with embassies from senatorial and imperial provinces 
alike. This practice led to the creation of bureaucratic 
offices which, once inaugurated, tended to perpetuate 
themselves. Since a great number of problems were 
decided by the central administration, precedents and rules 
of procedure were established which were ultimately in- 
corporated in laws and applied to the whole empire 
without regard to local charters or privileges. The bureaus 
thus played an extremely important part 1n transferring the 
legislative functions of the municipal governments to 
Rome, and in clearly defining the relations of the pro- 
vincial governors to the cities by formulating universal 
laws in regard to the magistracies, the curator, the defensor, 
the decurions, the liturgies, and other details of civic lifet. 

While the legislative functions of municipal govern- 
ments had largely passed into the hands of the central 
authorities by the beginning of the third century, the 
usurpation of administrative powers was a matter of slow 
growth. The sporadic practice of sending out imperial 
commissions, vice-imperial prefects, and special agents 
(curatores) who controlled the expenditure of money from 
the imperial treasury, gave way to a more systematic 
control of municipal affairs under Trajan. In his reign 
many cities had become involved in serious difficulties 
either through mismanagement of their funds, or decline 


* Cf. pp. 84 fF. 
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in their revenues, and special officers were appointed by 
the imperial government to examine and regulate methods 
of civic administration. There were two classes of these, 
the curator ret publicae (hoytorys) and the /egatus Augusti ad 
corrigendum statum liberarum civitatum, more commonly 
known as corrector (dtopOwrys or eravopbwrys). In a few 
instances in the East the titles were combined. 

The curator rei publicae! was found in all parts of the 
empire, and apparently very few cities escaped his super- 
vision. Although he was elected in later times by the local 
senate, he probably retained the dignity of an imperial 
agent, outranking the other magistrates and gradually 
usurping their functions. As controller of the revenues 
and public lands, and possessing the right of veto, the 
curator played an important réle in undermining the in- 
stitutions, and in paralyzing the political initiative and 
independence of the municipalities with which he came 
in contact. The corrector exercised functions somewhat 
similar to those of the curator, but his powers were greater ®. 
This official was usually appointed in senatorial provinces, 
in free cities (/tberae civitates), and in Italy and Sicily, and 
was a powerful factor in bringing those municipalities 
enjoying special privileges to the same footing as other 
towns in the empire. He also paved the way for the 
transfer of senatorial provinces to imperial jurisdiction. 

In the latter half of the fourth century the office of 
defensor civitatis (plebis) was created, primarily, to safeguard 
the interests of the common people®. While his duties were 
ill-defined at first, his high rank, long tenure of office, and 
the privilege of easy access to the governor or his superiors 
soon gave the defensor such prestige that the other muni- 
cipal authorities were completely overshadowed, and by 
the beginning of the fifth century he was the sole magis- 
trate in many towns. There is ample evidence that he 
sometimes allied himself with the land-holders and 


1 Liebenam, PAi/o/. 56 (1897). 290: R.E. 5.0. curator; cf. pp. 90 ff. 
2 R.E. $.0. corrector. 3 RE. 5.0. defensor; cf. pp. 92 ff. 
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cruelly oppressed the people whom he was supposed to 
protect. The office thus fell into disrepute, and in the 
reorganization effected by Justinian it became a liturgy 
imposed upon the leading citizens in rotation. 

The provincial governor in the republican period was 
supreme in the territory over which he exercised jurisdic- 
tion. His powers were limited only by the /ex provinciae, 
his own conscience, and the force of public opinion at 
Rome. Verres in Sicily and Cicero in Cilicia busied them- 
selves with the details of municipal administration, and the 
former had little regard for the interests or privileges of 
the cities under his authority!. In the early empire the 
rights of the towns were more jealously guarded, especially 
in senatorial provinces, and many cities, disregarding the 
governor, appealed directly to Rome. The correspondence 
of Pliny reveals how far he was restricted in initiative even 
in matters of trifling detail®. In the latter part of the second 
century the governor exercised more extensive powers. He 
had the privilege—frequently exercised—of taking part 
in the deliberations of the local senates, and of making 
nominations for magistracies and liturgies’. Since civilians 
were usually responsible as sureties for the candidates 
whom they nominated, the governor was called upon to 
exercise this duty more and more frequently as the burdens 
of ofhce and public service became more oppressive*. If 
any candidate refused to hold office or to discharge a 
liturgy, the governor had the power to compel him to do 
so. Many other matters of municipal administration came 
under his jurisdiction, such as the formation of the a/bum, 
the construction of public works, the sending of pri aeeies. 
and the enforcement of the laws regarding curiales and 
guilds®. In the reorganization of the empire effected by 
Diocletian, the limitation of the size of the provinces 


1 Cicero, iz Verr. 2. 15, 22, 24, 25, 40; Cowles, Gaius Verres, 27 ff. 

> Cf. pp. 149 7. ° Dig. 49. 4.1, 3.45 SF pp. 85, 98F. 
* Cf. pp. 97f- 

5 Dig.t. 16. 185; 50. 3. 1, 2; 50. 4. 3, 8, 93 50. 10. 2, 3, 53 of. pp. 193 ff. 
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greatly increased the powers of the governor by enabling 
him to exercise a closer supervision of the municipalities 
within his district. 

While the growth of vast imperial and private estates 
checked the spread of municipal institutions, it 1s difficult 
to determine how far the presence of such estates in 
municipal territories limited the administrative powers of 
the local authorities. In the civil wars of the third century 
and in the late empire when the central government was 
powerless to check the oppressive exactions of the bureau- 
cratic officials or the ravages of lawless troops and local 
brigands, individual citizens, and sometimes entire 
villages, placed themselves under the protection of some 
wealthy landlord!. As a result their properties passed 
from municipal control, although the local senate was 
still liable for the taxes on such lands. The emperors 
sought in vain to check the growth of private patronage. 
The owners of the great estates were able to defy the tax- 
collectors; and since any deficiency in the quota of taxes 
assessed upon the municipality had to be made up by the 
curtales, many of them were impoverished by the increase 
of /atifundia, and the municipal organization was so 
seriously weakened that it ceased to fulfil its functions in 
many cities*. Ihe same effect was produced by the de- 
velopment of great imperial estates which rapidly increased 
in all parts of the empire through bequests, fines, and 
confiscations?. Not only were these lands withdrawn as 
a source of municipal revenue, but tenants of the emperor 
were exempted from municipal charges. In 342 a law 
was passed by which curtales who leased less than twenty- 
five iugera were required to discharge their curial obliga- 
tions, but in view of the increasing difficulty of finding 


1 Zulueta, de patrociniis vicorum; Libanius, de patrociniis, 4 Ff. 

* Libanius, doc. cit.; cf. no. 190. 

* Mommsen, Srrafrecht, 1005 ff.; Cod .F. 10. 38. 1 (396); nos. go, 
1G 7: 
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suitable tenants, it is doubtful if the law was ever rigidly 
enforced?, 

The extant municipal charters show that the local 
magistrates had jurisdiction over civil and criminal cases 
within certain limits®. The dex provinciae probably defined 
the right of individual cities in the administration of 
justice. In cases where local jurisdiction was not per- 
mitted, the law was administered by the governor or by his 
agents delegated for the purpose’. The governor’s edict, 
according to which he dispensed justice in his circuit, 
was based on that of the Roman praetor, and was instru- 
mental in spreading familiarity with Roman jurisprudence 
among the provincials. In Spain and Gaul the native 
law was primitive and had little importance under Roman 
rule. Under the republic the Greek cities clung jealously 
to their own legal system, and valued the right to use their 
own laws as an evidence of fancied autonomy. While the 
influence of Greek jurisprudence may be traced in the 
Byzantine age, the existence of local courts is rarely 
proved after the third century*. In the imperial period 
the Roman law and the Roman courts seem to have grown 
steadily in favor. Various causes may have influenced this 
development. The dominance of the state and of imperial 
legislation, the partiality and corruption of a local judiciary 
in an oligarchical government, the appointment of iuridici 
in Spain and Italy and of curatores ret publicae in provincial 
cities, the right of appeal, and the extension of Roman 
citizenship all tended to weaken the local courts and 
extend the use of Roman law. The reorganization of the 
provinces by Diocletian gave the civil governor (now 
usually styled ixdex) greater opportunity to supervise the 
administration of justice. Legislation enabling the governor 
to decide cases summarily without the assistance of a 


1 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 33 (342); no. 142. 

2 Nos. 27, 64, 65; cf. pp. 60 ff. 

8 Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. d’ Asie, 352 and note. 

* Cf. no. 133 and C/L. 111, 412 for late examples of municipal courts. 
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bench of tudices!, and to appoint judges (iudices pedanei) 
for petty cases must have weakened the power of local 
magistrates very considerably?. The Codes of Theodosius 
and Justinian scarcely mention them in a judicial capacity. 
In the fourth century the defensor plebis and the Christian 
bishops probably absorbed whatever judicial power still 
remained in the hands of the local magistrates. While 
resort to the ecclesiastical courts was purely voluntary, 
their simplified procedure and the moral weight of their 
decisions made them so popular that they attracted cases 
even from the courts presided over by the governor?. 

As the political institutions of the municipalities were 
decaying, the structure of their social life was being slowly 
transformed. The citizens might be divided into two great 
classes, those who were under obligation to discharge 
municipal liturgies, and those who were exempt from such 
burdens. The privilege of exemption was enjoyed by 
priests of the local and provincial cults, soldiers and 
veterans, members of the imperial bureaucracy, a limited 
number of physicians and teachers in each community, 
and, after the beginning of the fourth century, by officers 
of the Jewish and Christian churches. But the most 
important group was composed of those who held patents 
of imperial nobility, for in their hands was concentrated 
the wealth of the municipality. The passion for imperial 
honors almost became a mania amongst provincials, and 
the emperors bestowed the grant freely, either as a means 
of purchasing the loyalty of the provinces, or as a source 
of revenue, or as a reward for public service. The privileges 
of the senatorial order were hereditary, and in the fourth 
century, when municipal duties became a burden to 


1 Arnold, Roman Provincial Administration, 189. 
2 Cod. Th. 1. 16. 8 (362). The office of iudex as a municipal liturgy is 


referred to in Dig. 50. 4. 18, 14. Cf. Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht 
and Grundziige zur Papyruskunde. 


8 Cod. Th. 8. 5. 1 (315)3 11. 31. 3 (368). 
4 Vinogradoff, Cam. Med. Hist. 1, 565 f. 
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citizens, the titles of nobility were illegally purchased or 
fraudulently assumed by wealthy families in order that 
they might escape their local obligations. This evil be- 
came so serious that the order of curiales was in danger 
of disappearing in many cities, and the emperors sought 
to remedy conditions by cancelling all honors illegally 
secured, and by raising the standard of requirements for 
future grants. In 390 the hereditary privileges were 
withdrawn, except in the case of the highest rank (¢//uszres), 
and three years later it was decreed that the property of 
those receiving senatorial honors should remain subject 
to its former liturgies. Theodosius II finally closed the 
ranks of the nobility to those of curial origin. 

In the fourth century the cuvia/es constituted the great 
middle class in the municipalities, and they were grouped 
by the laws into a distinct order composed of all citizens 
eligible for public office, or capable of discharging the 
liturgies imposed for the maintenance of civic and 1m- 
perial administration!. In consequence of their oppressive 
burdens members of this class attempted in every possible 
way to escape from their order, and the emperors were 
continually devising legislation to hold them to their 
obligations. Membership became hereditary, and no one 
could leave his native place except on pain of discharging 
the liturgies of his former as well as of his new home. He 
was even forbidden to take up his residence on his country 
estate to escape the liturgies of the city. No one of curial 
birth could enter the army, the clerical orders, the 
monastic life, the imperial service, the guilds, or the service 
of a wealthy proprietor as a steward or a colonus. The goal 
of imperial honors was only possible under conditions 
which were made increasingly difficult, and was finally 
denied to curiales altogether. Those who sought to enter 
any order or profession which carried the privilege of 
exemption from liturgies, were compelled to return to 
their former station. The emperors finally found a simple 


1 Cf. pp. 112 ff. 
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remedy to prevent defection from the order by attaching 
the liturgies to the estate instead of to the individual. 
Property of curiales could not be sold without the consent 
of the governor or of the curia. The purchaser of such an 
estate assumed the civic liabilities attached to it. Bequests 
to non-members of the order were penalized by partial 
confiscation, and special legislation was devised in regard 
to the property of heiresses who married outside of their 
order or of their city. In spite of the laws, the curiales 
steadily diminished in number, although they were re- 
cruited in various ways. Sons of veterans who did not 
enter the army were regularly enrolled, although it 1s 
difficult to see what strength they could have given to the 
order. On occasion, plebeians and members of guilds 
who had acquired a certain amount of wealth were com- 
pelled to joint. Provincial governors even condemned 
criminals to the order as a punishment, although it ts 
probable that such cases were limited to those of curial 
origin, or to those who were avoiding military service?. 
Members of guilds of various trades were granted 
partial immunity from liturgies in return for some specific 
duty which they undertook for the common weal®. Most 
of these guilds were in the imperial service, such as the 
alimentation of Rome, the mint, the mines, the factories 
for textiles and arms, and the like. A few were under the 
control of the municipal authorities and their members 
were required to act as firemen, to provide for public 
baths, to furnish entertainment in the theatres, or to dis- 
charge other duties. While we are fully informed about 
the imperial guilds, the Codes give little attention to the 
municipal corporations, but it is probable that the legisla- 
tion governing the former applied to the latter as well. 


1 ‘The fullest treatment of the subject of guilds may be found in Walt- 
zing, Etudes historigues sur les corporations professionnelles chez les Romains; 
cf. R.E. s.v. collegium; Abbott, The Common People of Ancient Rome, 
205 f.; Declareuil, op. cit. 153 ff, 185 ff. 

2 Declareuil, op. cit. 192 /f. > Cf. pp. 107 ff. 
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In 337 Constantine granted complete exemption to a large 
number of trades in the municipalities, without specifying 
that they should be united in corporations for any special 
duty, but the evidence from inscriptions would lead us to 
believe that the guilds had become universal, at least 
throughout the western provinces, by that time. Early 
in the fifth century all citizens of towns were required 
to enroll themselves either in the order of curiales or in 
one of the guilds}. 

Under the early empire the service rendered to the state 
by the guild was not compulsory, and partly by grants of 
immunity, partly by pay, the government was willingly 
served. But in time the burdens became intolerable. 
Membership became hereditary, and the choice of a pro- 
fession was no longer a matter of personal preference but 
of birth®. Once enrolled in a guild, no member could 
escape, and he was confined for life to his profession 
and his place of origin®. One suspects that this legislation 
was devised in favor of vested interests as a means of con- 
trolling the supply of labor, but it is also possible that it 
was demanded by the guilds themselves to protect their 
own organization when the duties imposed upon them 
became so heavy that it was difficult to retain their mem- 
bership. Be that as 1t may, the most important source for 
recruiting new curiales was closed, and the development of 
trades and industries in new places was checked because 
the free movement of skilled labor ceased. 

The only class in the municipalities not affected by 
imperial legislation was the proletariat or ima plebs. The 
practice of Rome in maintaining this parasitic element 
by public charity was unfortunately widely copied, and 


1 Cod. Th. 12. 1.179 (415). This law does not reappear in the Justinian 
code and may not have been long enforced. 

2 R.E. s.v. collegium. 

8 In 371 Valentinian ordered that zavicu/arii should be perpetuo obnoxii 
functiont (Cod. Th. 13. 5. 14). Other guilds were soon brought under the 
same regulations (Declareuil, op. cit. 186). 
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imposed a serious charge on the civic budget. Not only that, 
but the glamour of ancient urban life attracted labor from 
farms and other industries where a bare livelihood was 
gained by arduous toil. In the city one could be fed and 
amused at the expense of the state, and when the capitatio 
plebeta was removed from the residents of the towns, we 
cannot wonder that the urban movement went on apace. 

This survey of the social organization in the fourth 
century reveals the deplorable plight into which the 
citizens of the municipalities had fallen. While it 1s 
doubtless true that the heavy taxes and the oppressive 
liturgies contributed a great deal to the distress of the 
curiales and guilds, these burdens could have been borne 
if they had been imposed while the municipalities were 
enjoying uninterrupted prosperity. But it is clear that the 
favorable economic conditions which prevailed in the first 
century had given way to widespread and long continued 
depression. The population was decreasing in numbers, 
and the revenues of the towns as well as the wealth of the 
citizens were diminishing. There was grave danger that 
the municipal organization, which was still of the highest 
importance, especially as an instrument of tax-gathering, 
might disappear. This was the compelling reason which led 
the central government to interfere in municipal adminis- 
tration, to build up elaborate bureaucratic machinery, and 
to devise stringent legislation controlling the private life 
of the individual citizen. 

In studying the economic conditions of municipal life 
in the ancient world we must bear in mind that the in- 
dustrial city of the modern type was unknown. Labor 
costs were practically uniform throughout the empire, 
and inland towns could not build up a foreign trade 
because of the difficulties and costs of transportation. Only 
in cases where there was a monopoly of some natural 
product, such as papyrus, dyes, metals, special clays, or 
finer grades of wool, could industries develop and com- 
pete successfully in distant markets. Cities favored by 
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exceptional facilities for transportation, either on some great 
trade-route or with easy access to the sea, often developed 
important industries, but manufacturers usually depended 
on the local market within the bounds of their own ferri- 
toritum'. In the vast majority of cases the wealth of the 
city and the prosperity of its industries depended upon the 
economic welfare of its agricultural class. In the modern 
world all industrial activities are powerfully affected in 
normal times by rich harvests or by the failure of crops; 
and in the ancient world industry and agriculture were 
even more closely related. Besides, the revenues of the 
cities were largely derived from public lands, and the 
majority of wealthy citizens were owners of great estates. 
It is, therefore, apparent that the most powerful factors 
affecting both public and private economic life must be 
sought in an investigation of agricultural conditions 
throughout the empire. 

There is ample evidence that the soil was being 
gradually exhausted in the older provinces even under the 
republic*. The early colonial assignments were seven 
iugera. ‘These were increased to thirty by Gracchus and 
to sixty-six by Caesar’. While it might be unsafe to draw 
the inference that land which once supported nine persons 
hardly sufficed for one at the beginning of the empire, 
yet the increased area of the later assignments ts significant 
of a progressive decline in fertility. Columella, writing 
about a.p. 60, states that a fourfold return in grain was 
unknown on Italian farms at that time‘. The soil of Sicily, 
Sardinia, Spain, Gaul, and Africa was exhausted in turn. 
The eastern empire undoubtedly gained its longer lease 
of life from the bounty of the Nile and the rich lands 
bordering on the Black Sea. As the soil grew sterile, 


1 Westermann, 4m. Hist. Rev. 20 (1915), 724 f7.; Meyer, K/Jeine 
Schriften, 79 f.; R.E. s.v. Industrie. 

2 Weber, Handwirterbuch der Staatswissenschaft, s.o. Agrargeschichte; 
Simkhovitch, Political Science Quarterly, 31 (1916), 201 f7.; Heitland, 
Agricola. 

3 Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 2. 87 ff. 4 Columella, 3. 3. 
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agriculture became unprofitable and farms were aban- 
doned. Under such conditions there would naturally be 
a shift of the agricultural population to more fertile areas, 
but the law of origo, which forbade the free movement of 
settlers from one municipal territory to another, was fatal 
to the best interests of agricultural development. The 
poorer farmers had the choice of two alternatives, either 
to join the urban movement, or to attach themselves to 
some patron as his colont. The problem of resettling the 
waste fields was attacked by all the emperors. Augustus 
and his successors founded colonies. Tiberius forced 
capitalists to invest in lands!. Nerva spent sixty million 
sesterces in purchasing estates to be distributed among 
farmers*. Generous alimentary laws were enacted for the 
support of the agricultural classes. Veterans were given 
free allotments. Pertinax allowed squatters to occupy 
uncultivated fields, even on imperial estates, and if they 
brought their land under cultivation, full title of owner- 
ship was granted ?. Three years’ exemption from taxes was 
also allowed. Later more drastic legislation was attempted. 
Owners of fertile fields were required to take over deserted 
plots, and taxes were imposed in order to compel them to 
cultivate these lands. This system, called adiectio*, was 
oppressive and naturally unpopular, and was finally 
abandoned in 412. Restrictive laws were also drafted. An 
owner who found his estate unprofitable was forbidden 
to sell his farm slaves without a proportionate amount of 
his land5. The slaves were thus bound to the soil; and the 
same law was ultimately applied to the tenants or cofont®. 


1 Tac. Aan. 6. 16, 17; Suet. Tid. 48. Trajan required provincials who 
were candidates for office in Rome to invest a third of their wealth in Italian 
real estate (Pliny, Epp. 6. 1. 9). 

* Heitland, Agricola, 272. 3 Herodian, 2. 4, 6. 

4 Cod. F. 11. 58. 13 11. 59. 5 (364—-375)s 9 (394), 11 (400), 14 (415), 
16 (419). 

© Cod. F. 11. 48. 2 (357), 6 (366), 7, 8. 

8 The co/oni were virtually bound to the soil by the legislation of Con- 
stantine (Heitland, of. cit. 393_f7-). 
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It was also forbidden to sell a fertile part of an estate 
without a proportionate amount of sterile land?. That all 
these measures failed in their purpose may be seen from 
the fact that in 395 there were over half a million iugera 
of deserted farms in the single district of Campania?®. 
‘The exhaustion of the soil was due in large measure to 
the primitive methods of agriculture which had been in- 
herited from prehistoric times®. Such antiquated tools 
were used that two or even three plowings were necessary 
before the ground was ready for seeding. Shallow cultiva- 
tion was the rule, and the resources of the subsoil were 
never tapped. Under these conditions the surface soil 
soon lost its accumulated store of humus. The supply 
of natural fertilizer was insufficient to restore the necessary 
elements to the land when it had become impoverished 
by frequent cropping. Artificial fertilizers were not avail- 
able, and the modern practice of restoring nitrogenous 
elements by sowing clover was unknown. While the theory 
of rotation of crops was familiar to writers on agriculture, 
the majority of the farmers preferred to allow the land to 
lie fallow in alternate years*. It cannot be determined 
whether the general desiccation, which spread over central 
Asia about the beginning of the Christian era, extended 
also over the Mediterranean basin and affected the fer- 
tility of the soil; but it is probable that cities of Syria and 
northern Africa developed under conditions of greater 
humidity than now prevail in those regions. 
Deforestation played a large part in destroying agri- 
cultural lands. As cities developed, the hills were stripped 
of forests to supply building material. As a result the 
moisture was not conserved in the ground, and the rain, 
flowing in torrential streams down the mountain-sides, 
not only left them bare of soil, as they are at the present 


1 Simkhovitch, op. cit. 237; Cod. F. 11. 59. 10 (398). 

2 Cod. Th. 11. 28. 2 (395). 

8 Simkhovitch, Political Science Quarterly, 28 (1913), 383 ff. 
4 Heitland, op. cit. 291. 
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day, but also filled up the water-courses in the plains 
below, creating malarial swamps where rich fields had 
once supported a large population. In Syria ruins of 
numberless towns are found in a region where wastes of 
barren rock now render the country absolutely impossible 
for human habitation. Yet this district once supported a 
great population enriched by the culture of the vine and 
olive. Recent investigation has shown that lumber was 
once plentiful in this region, and that the reckless stripping 
of the forests on the hillsides was the chief cause of the 
desolation which exists today!. In Greece, Italy, and in 
fact in every part of the Mediterranean basin where forests 
could be exploited for their lumber, the same process may 
be traced *. 

Not only was the fertility of the soil declining, but other 
adverse economic conditions faced the agricultural class. 
Those settled in the older provinces were brought into 
competition with farmers exploiting the virgin soil of 
each new addition to the empire. In particular, Egypt was 
not only endowed with a marvellous system of transporta- 
tion, but also renewed its rich fertility annually. Although 
Egypt as a granary was a source of strength to the empire, 
its possession dealt a serious blow to agriculture in other 
provinces where the yield per acre and per unit of labor 
was immeasurably less. Moreover, the great estates which 
rapidly developed in every province could be worked more 
economically than the small farm*. The owner of small 
holdings was compelled either to exploit his land and 
exhaust it more rapidly, or to bring larger areas under 
cultivation, although the latter alternative was almost 
impossible because of the difficulty of securing labor. In 

1 Butler, Geographical Review, 9 (1920), 78 ff. 

2 Cf. no. 118. The effects of deforestation in Greece and Italy are well 
known, but no study of the ancient problem has yet been made. 

3 On the great estates there was greater opportunity for diversity of crops, 
and probably more scientific methods were followed there than on the small 


farms. ‘The wealthier landowner could tide over a succession of bad years 
in certain crops where his poorer rival must succumb. 
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the era of peace which followed the establishment of the 
empire, cheap slaves disappeared from the market, and 
the constant demand for recruits for the army drained the 
country districts of their vigorous manhood!. The poorer 
farmers were unable to meet the new conditions and 
many became involved in debt to the wealthy proprietors 
in their neighborhood. In the course of time they were 
obliged to surrender their property in payment of debts, 
and many were compelled to work out their obligations 
by remaining on their farms as tenants, and thus the way 
was prepared for the introduction of the colonate. Others 
abandoned their farms and flocked to the cities to be 
supported by municipal charities?. 

The lack of a cheap and adequate system of trans- 
portation was a most serious handicap to farmers living in 
inland districts. Grain is a dificult commodity to transport 
by land, and only those living within easy access to water- 
routes could hope to compete in distant markets. In the 
fourth century even the sea became practically closed 
to free commerce, partly because of the rigorous control of 
shipping by the government and partly because of civil 
wars. In the case of those farmers who were compelled 
to seek a market within the limits of their own township, 
prices were often controlled by the system of municipal 
charities whereby grain was purchased at a fixed price 
and distributed to the proletariat as a free gift, or at a 
nominal charge. Where transportation was difficult, the 
burden on the agricultural class was further increased by 
the heavy cost in time and labor of the liturgies imposed 
for convoying supplies for the army, or for the taxes paid 
in kind. The charges for the imperial post were particu- 
larly severe, especially in the later empire. 

Municipalities not only suffered a loss in revenues from 
the decline in value of their public lands, but also lost 


1 The aurum tironicum was later substituted, cf. Fourn. Rom. Stud. 8 


(1918), 26 ff. 
2 Heitland, op. cit. 336 to end, passim. 
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large portions of their territory, either through enforced 
sales to discharge public indebtedness, or by confiscation. 
Some of the emperors regarded municipal ownership 
lightly, and rounded out their own estates or gave gene- 
rous gifts to friends from this source!. Prosperou 

villages often gained municipal status, and were assigned 
a part of the territory of their mother city. Similar losses 
were incurred 1n the anarchy which prevailed during long 
periods of wars, when fortified villages usually became 
isolated and independent communities (castra, oppida). 
Some of these villages adopted the magistracies and forms 
of municipal administration, but the majority were 
governed by an imperial or municipal official such as a 
curator, defensor, or magister vici?. In consequence of the 
development of private patronage, as we have already seen, 
village-communities and private property passed out of the 
control of the municipalities. On the other hand, gifts 
and endowments in the early empire were often made by 
transferring landed estates to a commonwealth. The 
problem of making an endowment perpetual was a matter 
of genuine concern in the ancient world, and the method 
devised by Pliny, though expensive, probably represented 
the best policy which the jurists could devise 1n that age?®. 
He also confesses the defect in the system which must 
have applied to all public leases, especially to those of 
short terms, namely, that the lessee was prone to exploit 
the land during the tenure of his contract, and to surrender 
the property at the expiration of the lease with its value 
seriously depreciated. A certain amount of territory was 
acquired through fines, but this source disappeared as the 
local magistrates lost judicial power. The estates abandoned 
by curtales could be added to the territorial possessions 
after three years, but it is doubtful if such additions were 
any gain’. If property could not be successfully managed 


1 Nos. go, 157. 2 Declareuil, op. cit. 310 ff. S Pliny, £p. 7.18. 
* Cod. F. 10. 59. 1. The property of decurions who died intestate went 
to the curia in later times (Cod. TA. 5. 2. 1). 
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under private ownership, it was likely to be still less 
profitable under public administration. 

Shortly before the second Punic war a law was passed 
forbidding Roman senators to engage in foreign trade’. 
This legislation was destined to play an important part 
in the history of Roman agriculture, for the senatorial 
class was forced to invest in land. The possession of great 
estates soon became desirable in acquiring social prestige, 
and the growth of Jatifundia began. But the prosperity 
of an agricultural state rests on the welfare of the small 
independent farmers in the community. This class, as we 
have seen, gradually disappeared as a few acquired wealth 
and gained senatorial honors, while the vast majority, 
unable to meet the competition of great estates or foreign 
producers, either joined the urban movement, or became 
tenants. As land became concentrated in the hands of a 
few, who were usually exempt from municipal obligations 
by virtue of their title of imperial nobility, the burdens 
of taxation and liturgies for the remaining citizens were 
greatly increased. Since the curial/es were usually land- 
owners, their increasing charges became intolerable as 
their property steadily depreciated. In order to meet 
these charges, they were forced to exploit the land still 
more, and the process of deterioration was thus accelerated. 
Finally, many of them abandoned their property and fled ®. 
Others sought to enter some vocation which would give 
them exemption from municipal charges. The emperors 
strove to check this movement by binding the curtales to 
their place of origin, and by forbidding them to enter any 
of the privileged professions. Since these measures were 
ineffectual, laws were passed requiring that the property 
of anyone who gained exemption should remain under the 
jurisdiction of the curia. The sole recourse left to the 
distressed curial, short of abandonment of his property 
and flight, was the right of disposing of his property by 
sale. This privilege was virtually withdrawn when it was 

1 Livy, 21. 63. 2 Cf. pp. 113 ff. 
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decreed that the consent of the governor or the curia was 
necessary before any legal transfer could be made. Viola- 
tions of the civil code were frequently punished by con- 
fiscation of property, which was added to the imperial 
estates. The municipalities accordingly suffered serious 
losses not only in the growth of private /atifundia, but also 
in the development of imperial holdings. In the fourth 
and fifth centuries the Church also gained control of great 
estates by gifts and bequests. These estates were all 
exempt from municipal obligations, until Leo and Anthe- 
mius decreed that all curial property should remain under 
the jurisdiction of the curia, even if it passed out of the 
hands of the curiales}. 

The legislation pertaining to the coloni may be traced 
in part to the scarcity of labor as the supply of slaves 
decreased, but the depreciation of the soil was also an 
important factor?. In early Roman husbandry voluntary 
tenancy was a familiar practice, but when Rome acquired 
her eastern provinces, she found a system of compulsory 
tenancy developed which differed little from medieval 
serfdom. The latter institution gradually spread over the 
whole empire, probably from the example set by the 
imperial estates. As we have already seen, the decline in 
the fertility of the soil led large numbers of farmers to 
incur indebtedness, which could only be discharged by 
working out their obligations in an involuntary tenancy 
from which they or their children could not escape. The 
spread of private patronage also fostered the development 
of the colonate, as farmers placed themselves under the 
protection of some neighboring land-baron, and, in return 
for the security of life and property granted them, entered 
his service in a relationship which ultimately became that 
of a colonus®, The emperors were forced to hold these 


1 Cod. F. 10. 19. 8 (468). 
2 For the history of the colonate, cf. especially Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rim. 
Kol. and Heitland, Agricola. 


3 Zulueta, de patrocintis vicorum. 
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tenants in a form of perpetual leasehold in the effort to 
check the urban movement, and to secure an adequate 
supply of trained agricultural workers on imperial and 
private estates. By the beginning of the fourth century the 
coloni were bound to the soil in all parts of the empire, 
and in 357 it was further enacted that no land could be 
sold without the tenants attached to itl. A powerful 
instrument of oppression was put in the hands of the 
proprietors when they were held for the taxes of their 
tenants, and were authorized to collect them*. They were 
thus enabled to pass on the increasing weight of taxation 
to their co/ont, who were thus reduced to greater poverty. 
While the laws provided means of redress in cases of over- 
exactions, it 1s doubtful if any tenant ever dared to enter 
an action against his landlord®. In the fourth century the 
colont were reduced almost to the level of agricultural 
slaves. 

Keen civic rivalries led to the construction of great 
public works to vie with those of neighboring towns 
without regard to economic advantages or necessities, 
and in this way the civic treasuries were so often ex- 
hausted that the emperors forbade such undertakings 
without the approval of the provincial governor. Wealthy 
citizens were usually not averse to providing temples, 
baths, or other public works as a memorial for themselves, 
or as a means of securing civic honors, but there was no 
glory in providing an endowment for maintenance, and 
this charge usually fell on the municipality. From the 
modern point of view the ancient city spent a dispro- 
portionate part of its revenues on the amenities of life, 
for example, games, theatres, baths, banquets, religious 
ceremonies, and the like, while little was used for the 
development of economic resources. The widespread 
system of municipal charities, whereby the urban poor 
were fed and amused, was also based upon a vicious policy, 


1 Cod. F. 11. 48. 2 (357). 2 Cod. Th. 11. 1. 14 (366). 
8 Cf. nos. 175, 180, 186, 190, 192. 
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for it placed a premium on idleness, and fostered the 
movement from country districts to the towns. Moreover, 
the system of financial administration did not provide 
reserve funds from prosperous years against seasons of 
adversity. When hard times came, deficits were inevitable, 
and loans had to be made at ruinous rates of interest; 
and when a city once became involved in debt, escape was 
difficult. 

The cost of defending and governing the Roman 
empire steadily increased, while its resources in men and 
in wealth were steadily diminishing. The long series of 
defensive wars, and the struggles for the imperial power 
in the third century drained the resources of the citizens. 
When the power of choosing the emperor passed into the 
hands of the soldiers, they were quick to take advantage 
of their privilege, and increases in pay were often de- 
manded and granted!. Besides, the donatives were liberal 
and all too frequent in the quick succession of imperial 
rulers. Fresh levies of recruits were constantly required 
because of the steady and severe fighting, and the virile 
man-power was heavily drawn on, or if levies were not 
provided, an equivalent in money was exacted. A serious 
burden was imposed by the billeting of troops in towns 
and villages. The unfortunate residents suffered from their 
greed and licentiousness, and frequent appeals were 
directed to the emperor, but although stringent legislation 
was enacted to check the evil, the laws were not backed 
by any power which could enforce them, and the evil 
appears to have continued unabated?. 

In the gradual concentration of power in the hands 
of the central government, the number of bureaus was 


1 'The notorious case of the auction of the imperial throne by the prae- 
torian guard may be cited (Herodian, 2. 6. 6). 

2 It is recorded as one of the merits of Pescennius Niger that he re- 
strained the exactions of the soldiery (fist. dug. Pescennius, 3). Cf. nos. 
113, 139, 141, 142, 143, 144, 152, 162, 163; Rostovtseff, Mus. Belge, 27 
(1923), 233 f- 
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steadily increasing. The reorganization of Diocletian, by 
which the empire was divided into prefectures, dioceses, 
and small provincial units, while at the same time civil 
and military commands were separated, saved the empire 
from civil war and lessened the political power of muli- 
tarism; but the number of officials was vastly increased, 
and the expense of administration was more than doubled 
with, unfortunately, no corresponding increase in efh- 
ciency!, There was no effective method of controlling the 
various departments, and the elaborate system of espionage, 
created partly through a genuine desire on the part of 
the emperors to control abuses, and partly as a result of 
the natural suspiciousness of an autocratic government, 
only served to create new methods of oppression and cor- 
ruption. An edict of Constantine in 331 reveals the 
deplorable inefficiency of the central government in 
controlling abuses, and the widespread corruption of 
officials of all classes, not even excepting the provincial 
governors themselves*. The complaint that there were 
more people living upon taxes than paying them was 
undoubtedly an exaggeration, but there was a sufficient 
basis in fact to justify the statement®. In the fourth 
century the proportion of consumers and producers had 
become too nearly equalized for an agricultural common- 
wealth whose resources were declining, and which could 
not exchange its manufactured goods for food and raw 
materials from other nations in any appreciable quantity. 

The depreciation of the currency which had begun 
under Nero was continued by successive emperors, ig- 
norant of fundamental economic principles, as a means 
of replenishing their exhausted treasuries and of meeting 
the mounting expenses of bureaucratic administration. 
By the time of Aurelian gold had disappeared from circu- 
lation. The coins purporting to be silver contained about 
5 per cent. of that metal. Where the tribute or dues were 


1 Cam. Med. Hist. 1. 24 ff. 2 Cod. Th. 1. 16. 7 (331). 
8 Lactantius, de mort. persec. 7. 3. 
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fixed, the depreciated currency meant a lightening of 
taxation, but when Aurelian made payments in debased 
coin and demanded taxes in another standard, he virtually 
multiplied the rates by eight. Diocletian devised a new 
system of taxation which applied to all provinces alike, 
and he abolished the tributes, which had been very un- 
equally apportioned. Under the new arrangement the 
privileges of immunity, which free cities and Italian towns 
enjoyed hitherto, were revoked!. The taxes were laid on 
land, which was classified according to its use for growing 
grain, or producing oil or wine. The various units were 
called iuga, each of which represented the number of 
acres which one man could work, and tn the case of vine- 
yards or olive orchards were often rated by the number 
of vines or trees. Pasture lands were assessed according 
to the number of cattle. A head-tax was also imposed 
upon the agricultural laborers, men, women, and slaves. 
These taxes were levied in addition to those which had 
long been customary, the inheritance tax, customs dues, 
the aurum coronarium, the aurum oblatiaum, and the 
tironicum. The taxes instituted by Dhocletian were 
reckoned in the produce of the soil and notin coin. He thus 
extended the system which had already begun under 
Alexander Severus when salaries were paid in kind. While 
Diocletian’s system of taxation was uniform In its applica- 
tion throughout the empire, and undoubtedly secured 
greater revenues, its injustice 1s apparent in that no dis- 
crimination was made between rich and poor iuga*. The 
assessment thus fell with undue severity upon the owner 
of unproductive farm land while his richer neighbor 
would escape with a comparatively light tax. The fact 
that the law-givers of the empire failed to devise an equit- 
able system of taxation based on sound economic prin- 
ciples must be considered as a very important factor in 
the decline of the middle and lower classes of land- 
» Cf. pp. 127F. 


2 Seligman, Essays on Taxation, s.v. Regressive Taxation. 
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owners, on whom the assessments fell with disproportionate 
severity. 

The collection of taxes had been placed in the hands of 
local authorities ever since the system of farming out the 
revenues to the pudlicani had been generally abolished. 
The decemprimi and decaproti were responsible for the 
collection!, and any deficiencies were made up by them, 
but there is no evidence that this system was continued 
after Diocletian. A rescript of Aurelian made the whole 
order of curia/es responsible, after the third year, for the 
taxes on estates abandoned by their fellow-members. In 
case they were unable to bear the burden, the land was 
to be distributed among the various local villages and 
estates*. Constantine issued an edict forbidding decurions 
to be held for the taxes of others*, but he later revived the 
law of Aurelian. Special imperial agents, called exactores, 
were deputed to assist in collecting arrears, but the prin- 
ciple of collective liability of the curia/es seems to have 
been the rule. Not only were the curiales responsible for 
the taxes on their own lands, but also, at least in certain 
periods, for those on senatorial estates. This burden was 
particularly heavy, because powerful land-owners could 
not be compelled to pay taxes. An interesting illustration 
of this is found in a law of 396 which separated senatorial 
and curial property, but when in the following year it was 
found that the revenue from the former had decreased by 
half, the old custom was revived whereby the curiales were 
responsible for both?4. 

In addition to the taxes on land and on the agricultural 
classes, whether free, serf, or slave, the liturgies, both 
municipal and imperial, were imposed upon curia/es with 
increasing severity. [he maintenance of the imperial post 
was most oppressive; and the confiscation of municipal 
revenues caused the transfer of many liturgies, which had 
hitherto involved only personal service, to charges on 

1 Dig. 50. 4. 1, 18, 26. 2 Cod. F. 11. $9. 1. 
3 Cod. Th. 11.7. 2 (319). 4 Cod. Th. 6. 3. 3 (396), 4 (397). 
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property!. All these burdens fell on the land-owners, 
and were fatal to the development of agriculture. The im- 
position of the plebeian head-tax on the farmer and his 
help, while the city proletariat was exempt, gave, as a 
direct result, great impetus to the urban movement. 
Normally, the shifting of the population from the country 
to the town would inevitably adjust itself by bringing 
grain to a price which would encourage the revival of 
farming, but other factors prevented it. The population 
of the whole empire was decreasing as the result of 
plagues and famine, of the wastage of civil and foreign 
wars, and of religious persecutions”. The birth-rate also 
was steadily declining, although the emperors sought to 
encourage large families by elaborate alimentary laws and 
by grants of special privilege to families of three or more 
children. The maintenance of a large standing army 
where soldiers served long terms, although marriage was 
permitted them by Severus, the rapid rise of Christianity 
with the consequent increase in the number of men 
entering religious orders, and the development of monas- 
ticism increased the number of people who lived in 
celibacy. Towns dwindled to villages and finally dis- 
appeared. Only the few favored by exceptional environ- 
ment, or protected by secure walls of defence, survived 
the general decay. 

The growth of great estates and the disappearance of 
the small farmer deprived the local industries of their chief 
market*. Most of the estates had their own workshops 
where the simple tools and equipment were made, and 
much, if not all, of the food and clothing of the tenants 
was produced on the estate. There was little trade with 
the city, and this was carried on by primitive barter, since 
the depreciated coinage had no value as a medium of 
exchange. Foreign trade also declined as the local markets 

, GF PP. 95 F. 
2 Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 1, 296 ff. 
3 Westermann, op. cit. 723 ff. 
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weakened. The division of the empire served to break 
trade-connections between the East and West, while the 
creation of the new capital at Constantinople put an end 
to many of the old trade-routes, and seriously affected 
the cities depending on them. The frontiers were fre- 
quently closed by wars, and trade with peoples outside 
the empire was broken off for long periods. The heavy 
burdens imposed upon ship-owners for the alimentation 
of the capitals strained the transportation system to the 
utmost. The cost of the government service was charged 
to the freight carried for private interests, and this practice 
served to discourage trade by sea. In the fourth century 
the feeling of imperial unity disappeared, and each pro- 
vince began to develop its own independent life as inter- 
course with other provinces ceased, and most of them 
became self-supporting and self-sufficient by necessity. 

Methods of manufacture were never improved in the 
ancient world, either because an adequate supply of slaves 
removed any incentive to develop mechanical devices so 
long as labor was cheap, or because inventive genius was 
lacking, or because traditional methods could not be 
varied by conservative people!. The restrictions imposed 
upon guild members controlled the supply of workmen, 
but were fatal to the establishment of new industries and 
to intellectual or material progress on the part of the skilled 
worker. The influence of state and municipal monopolies 
and the imperial workshops for munitions, clothes, and 
other articles may have played some part in the economic 
life of the municipalities in which they were located, but 
it is doubtful if they were important factors. 

While the worship of local deities undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the development of patriotism in the ancient 
city-state, the growth of scepticism and the influence of 
various philosophic systems had impaired the vitality 
of local cults long before the founding of the empire. The 
worship of the emperor was universal, and 1n this way may 

1 Meyer, Kleine Schriften, 79 ff.; RE. 5.0. Industrie. 
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be said to have prepared the way for the adoption of 
Christianity, but it may be doubted if either of these cults 
had any real importance in municipal history in the im- 
perial period. The religious observances of pagan magis- 
tracies may have deterred Christians from seeking positions 
in the local government, but the early Church drew its 
members largely from a class which was ineligible for 
office. In the later period, when the Church began to 
attract members of the wealthier class, there is ample 
evidence that Christians took their part 1n municipal 
government!. After the recognition of Christianity as an 
official religion of the state every member of the com- 
munity stood on equal footing in regard to civic duties. 
When Julian sought to re-establish paganism, Christians 
‘““struck’’ in protest, but this is the only evidence of their 
unwillingness to take part in local affairs after Con- 
stantine*, 

The legislation dealing with the relations of Christians 
to the local curiae begins with Constantine. When he ex- 
empted officers of the Church from municipal liturgies, 
the curiales at once sought to enter holy orders, more 
from a desire to escape civil obligations than from any 
sincere religious conviction. There must have been a large 
number of Christians in the curial order, for Constantine 
was soon obliged to issue an edict forbidding them to 
enter the service of the Church. Similar laws were fre- 
quently issued by later emperors, but the very frequency 
of such legislation shows that the laws were continually 
violated’. In this way the municipality suffered a loss of 
curial members, but a remedy was found, as we have 
already seen, by subjecting the property of curiales to the 
curiae when any member of the order took up a profession 
which gave him exemption from local obligations. Church 
estates also developed at the expense of the municipalities, 
and the burdens on the laity increased proportionately. 


* Declareuil, op. cit. 97 ff. 2 Cod. Th. 12. 1. 50 (362). 
3 Cod. Th. 12. 1 passim; 16. 2 passim; cf. pp. 110 ff. 
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On the other hand, where the revenues of Church pro- 
perties were distributed in local charities, there was no 
economic loss to the community. 

While it may be true that Christianity turned the 
attention of its votaries to the future life rather than to the 
problems of the world about them, yet the identification 
of the municipality with the bishopric gave the Church 
a real interest in the preservation of the civic common- 
wealth. The development of the power of the bishop in 
judicial and administrative matters detracted from the 
influence of local magistrates, but the decline of municipal 
institutions began long before Christianity had become 
an important factor in the Roman empire. 

The biological theory of the decline of nations has 
received considerable attention in recent years. The prob- 
lem of race-mixture in the municipalities of the ancient 
world 1s a difficult study not only because of the lapse of 
so many centuries, but also because of the conflicting 
nature of the evidence. It is probable that most Italic 
and Greek stocks were themselves a mixture of different 
races. There is, however, little doubt that races of the 
Italic peninsula in the era of republican Rome were, 1n 
the course of time, replaced by other nationalities. Few 
of the old Roman families can be traced far down in the 
imperial period, and recent investigation has shown that 
the population of Rome in the imperial period was largely 
of foreign origint. Many of the Italians went out to the 
provinces where they were ultimately submerged in the 
native population. Italy became peopled by provincials 
and aliens, many of whom had risen from slavery. In all 
provincial cities the liberal attitude of slave-owners led 
to the development of a large class of freedmen whose 
descendants were politically indistinguishable from the 
original members of the community. The development 
of the doctrine of orvigo in the imperial period tended to 
keep each city a self-contained unit as far as race-mixture 

1 Frank, 4m. Hist. Rev. 21 (1916), 689 ff. 
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is concerned. Thus when the older members of the curial 
stock died out, their places would usually be taken by 
more progressive members of freedman origin. From the 
economic point of view, such replacements could hardly 
be considered as a loss to the community. The large influx 
of Nordic races in the later empire was far from being a 
source of strength to the community from the admixture 
of a purer and more virile stock. We are inclined to 
believe that the blending of races had less importance than 
the economic factors which we have already described in 
the decline of municipal life. Not less important is the 
fact that in the ancient city-state intellectual progress 
was closely related to political freedom and independence. 
Under the empire the government of each municipality 
came into the hands of a narrow oligarchy, which in turn 
was closely supervised by a paternalistic state. In the 
general atrophy of political institutions, even when the 
municipalities were enjoying great material prosperity, 
we must find the explanation of the loss of intellectual 
vigor, and the decline of literature, art, science, and 
philosophy. The influence of a court based upon military 
power and inspired by military traditions was also un- 
favorable to the development of any of the arts. Christi- 
anity turned its back on pagan culture, and when the new 
religion was adopted by the wealthier classes, the system 
of education which was devised for Christian youths led 
to a general disregard for the heritage of the past. 

In the later empire, when Hellenic culture had spent 
its force, the revival of Orientalism seems to have con- 
tributed to the return to the ancient village-communities 
which are characteristic of the Byzantine empire?. In 
the West the barbarian invasions caused the submergence 
of many municipalities and a form of tribal government 
appeared in many districts. Here also the village-com- 
munity was established and extended until it became a 
most important factor in the medieval period. It 1s, 

1 Ramsay, The Tekmorian Guest Friends, pp. 357-8. 
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however, beyond the scope of this investigation to study 
the conflict of municipality, tribe, and village in the 
Middle Ages. 

To sum up briefly the principal causes which contributed 
to the decline of municipal life, economic decay was 
due primarily to widespread depreciation of the agri- 
cultural resources of the territoria through unscientific 
methods of farming and the exhaustion of the soil. The 
independent farmers who owned small estates constituted 
the most important class in the community, and they went 
down in the struggle for existence under unfavorable 
conditions of production and competition. Their farms 
were swallowed up in the J/atifundia, or great estates in 
private or imperial hands, or they were abandoned and 
became waste. Rural desolation was aggravated by the 
urban movement, and as wide areas lay uncultivated, 
malaria, famine, and plagues followed, each taking its toll 
of vital energy and of the productive power of the empire. 
Trades and industries in the towns depended largely on 
the purchasing power of the local markets, and as these 
declined factories became idle and trade with other pro- 
vincial cities fell off. While the resources of the munici- 
palities and of their citizens were steadily declining, 
financial burdens were steadily increasing. The necessity 
of supporting a highly organized bureaucracy and of 
maintaining a huge standing army, almost constantly 
engaged in costly defensive wars, proved too great a task 
for a nation whose resources were largely agricultural 
and were in process of exhaustion. An attempt was made 
to meet financial difficulties by successive depreciations 
of the gold and silver content in the currency, but finally 
the imperial coinage ceased to have any value, and trade 
was carried on by barter, while taxes were collected in 
kind. Finally, Diocletian attempted a reform in the 
currency and in the system of taxation. The latter, 
although it swept away certain inequalities of the old levy, 
fell with especial severity on the agricultural classes, and 
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was economically unsound 1n its discrimination against 
the owners of less fertile land. The farmers were forced to 
exploit their lands for immediate returns, and the process 
of exhaustion was accelerated. In addition to the heavy 
taxes, the liturgies imposed for municipal and imperial 
service became more and more burdensome as the number 
of citizens liable to such duties not only decreased, but 
also found their capital resources declining. When the 
fixed charges approximated to or surpassed the income of 
curiales, many of them abandoned their estates, or sought 
some way of escape from their obligations. Thus it is that 
we hear of deserted curiae, abandoned towns, and the 
rapid decline of municipal institutions. 

We have already traced the history of the transfer of 
judicial and administrative power from the municipalities 
to the central bureaucracy. To some extent this was due 
to economic causes, but imperial autocracy and local 
ineficiency played an important part. The whole ten- 
dency of Roman administration was to discourage demo- 
cratic government in the cities, and to place all power 
in the hands of an oligarchy. Thus the vast mass of the 
people lost the political instincts which they had developed 
in their ancient city-states, which had played so important 
a part in the growth of intellectual vigor. Under the 
empire the local senatorial oligarchy, usually limited to a 
hundred men in each city, became an hereditary organiza- 
tion, and as its members were secured from all danger 
of overthrow by internal revolution, we must believe that 
they ultimately became dominated by personal interests. 
The wealthy senators gradually withdrew from the local 
organization as they became members of the imperial 
nobility. The remainder, secure in their hereditary privi- 
leges, squandered the resources of the city and oppressed 
the people. For this reason imperial appointments of 
curatores and defensores were made, and the transfer of 
legislative, judicial and administrative power to provincial 
governors and bureaucratic officials began and speedily 
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developed. A vicious circle was established as the atrophy 
of municipal institutions led to increased imperial super- 
vision, and bureaucratic control stifled political inde- 
pendence and initiative. Finally, the curiales, facing 
economic ruin, were reduced to the position of an imperial 
guild, whose sole purpose seems to have been the collection 
of taxes and the performance of liturgies. As the municipal 
governments lost political responsibility, political ideas, 
and political instincts, the vital spark of ancient civic life 
perished, and this factor, no less than the economic forces, 
had a powerful influence on the decline of municipal 
institutions, and reacted with deadly effect on the political 
vigor of the whole empire. 

The paralysis of social institutions, manifested in the 
creation of a rigid caste-system, binding the curiales, 
members of guilds, and agricultural workers to their place 
of origin and to the station of life in which they were 
born, was due in large measure to economic and political 
factors. The emperors owning vast landed estates, and 
controlling industrial monopolies, favored legislation 
which bound the laborer to the farm or factory. While 
this policy provided a temporary solution of the labor 
problem, and served vested interests, the result was not 
only fatal, economically, to the development of new in- 
dustries, but by depriving the individual of all power 
of initiative or free choice in his vocation, and of all 
incentive to material and intellectual progress, his powers 
of production were lessened; and the reduction of the 
bulk of the population to a condition of serfdom affected 
the cultural standards of the empire far more than did the 
barbarian inroads, In the effort to preserve the municipal 
organization, the curiales were bound by legislation similar 
to that governing the guilds and co/oni. When the citizen 
became less important to the state than his property, the 
‘‘sinews of the commonwealth,” as the curiales were 
styled in some of the Codes, were also paralyzed. 

It is futile to attempt to date the beginning of municipal 
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decline. Many of the forces which combined to destroy 
civic prosperity and political vigor were already operative 
in the days of the republic. Their development was some- 
what arrested and obscured by the expansion of the 
empire, and by the prosperity which followed the restora- 
tion of peace and security. But the newer provinces soon 
came under the influence of the forces of decay, and the 
weakness of the municipal units quickly reacted on the 
empire as a whole. This was clearly revealed in the civil 
wars and barbarian invasions of the age preceding Dio- 
cletian. Thereafter the history of municipal institutions 
as a vital element in the Roman empire draws rapidly 
to a close. The outward forms survived, but the breath 
of political life had departed. 
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MUNICIPAL DOCUMENTS AND THEIR 
PREPARATION 


| the purpose of interpreting correctly the docu- 


ments on which our knowledge of the relations of the 

municipalities to the central government rests, it Is 
important for us to have in mind the different forms which 
documents affecting the cities took, to know the procedure 
which was followed in receiving petitions from the muni- 
cipalities or from citizens of municipalities, or inquiries 
from the governors of provinces, and to be familiar with 
the method of reaching decisions on the points involved, 
and of transmitting them to the persons or communities 
concerned. In such an inquiry it is convenient to consider 
the republic and empire separately, because the attitude 
taken by the government at Rome toward provincial 
communities and its method of dealing with them changed 
from the one period to the other. We shall limit our dis- 
cussion to the period preceding the accession of Diocletian, 
because almost all our documents antedate his assumption 
of the imperial purple. 

The documents under the republic with which we are 
concerned fall into three classes: /eges, senatus consulta, and 
edicta. Leges, including under this head p/ebis scita, were 
enactments of the popular assembly under the chairman- 
ship of a Roman official. Measures whose precise terms 
were specified in the bill submitted to the assembly, and 
which the people were asked (rogatus) to adopt, were styled 
leges rogatae1. When the people delegated to a magistrate 
or to several officials the right to draw up a measure, the 

1 Specimens of these laws preserved to us on tablets are the /ex Antonia 
de Termessibus (no. 19) of 71 B.c. which isa plebiscite, and the /ex de Gallia 


Cisalpina (no. 27) enacted between 49 and 42 B.c. Fora full list of known 
leges rogatae, cf. Rotondi, Leges publicae populi Romani, 189-486. 
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enactment was called a /ex data. Among the earliest of 
these measures were the /eges provinctarum1, which were 
prepared by commissions of ten senators. Municipal 
charters are commonly /eges datae*, and in one of them 
reference is made to the appointment of a commissioner 
to draw up the measure*. Less important matters affecting 
municipalities sometimes came before the senate4, and not 
infrequently the decision of the senate was communicated 
to the community in question in the form of a letter from 
a magistrate®. 

Of the edicts which magistrates of a certain rank were 
empowered to issue, we are concerned primarily with the 
edicts of the governors of provinces, which have been 
described in another connection®. The originals of the 
leges or senatus consulta were kept in the aerarium at Rome 
in the care of the quaestors’, and copies were sent to the 
communities concerned. The edicts of governors were also 
of course published in the provinces. 

Under the empire we find the two classes of /eges 
mentioned above, senatus consulta, and edicts, as well as 
the constitutiones principum. During the principate of 
Augustus and in the first half of that of Tiberius we find 
some /eges rogatae®, but before the close of Tiberius’ reign 
the popular assembly ceased to play an important part in 
legislation®. It was summoned, however, to confer the 


* Cf. pp. 48 7 

2 Good specimens for the republican period are the tabula Heracleensts 
(no. 24) of 45 s.c. and the dex coloniae Genetivae Iuliae (no. 26) of 44 B.c. 
For a list of known /eges datae, see Rotondi, op. cit. 487-507. 

3 Cf. no. 26, |. 159. 4 Cf. nos. 5, 7, 10, and Bruns, 41. 

5 The S.C. de Tiburtibus (no. 7) takes the form of a letter from the 
praetor who presided over the senate. The 8.C. de Oropiis (no. 18) of 
79 B.c. is a letter of the consuls embodying the decree of the senate. 

8 Cf. pp. 50 ff; no. 2. 

” Cf. Servius on Aen. 8. 322; Livy, 39. 4. 8; Cic. PAil. 5. 4. 12. 

8 Cf. Rotondi, op. cit. 441 ff. 

9 Sporadic instances of the calling of the comitia for legislative purposes 
occur under Claudius (Tac. 4aa. 11. 14) and Nerva (Dig. 47. 21. 3, 1). 
Cf. Liebenam, R.E. 5.0. comitia, 711. 
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tribunician power on the princeps and to define the func- 
tions of that office!, and probably in this measure he was 
empowered to found colonies?, to change the status of a 
colony or a municipium, to grant Latin rights to provincial 
communities, to give Latin communities Roman rights, 
and to grant municipal charters. One may say therefore 
that all the /eges of the imperial period, with which we are 
concerned, were /eges datae®. 

With the disappearance of the popular assembly, the 
importance of the senate as a legislative body increased 
for a time. This was a very natural result, and the prince 
may not have been unwilling to see the change come 
about, because the time was not yet ripe for him to make 
himself the sole law-making power in the state. A survey 
of the known decrees of the senate of the early empire 
confirms from the negative side the conclusion which we 
have just reached from the positive point of view in dis- 
cussing the /eges datae, for although we have a long list of 
senatorial decrees of this period of a legislative character ?, 
none of them, except the “discourses of the prince,”’ deals 
with the relations of the imperial government to the 
civitates. It is clear therefore that measures affecting the 
cities emanated directly from the emperor, and that the 
oratio principis in senatu habita is important for our dis- 
cussion. In the year 23 B.c. Augustus received the 
privilege of bringing up any matter in the senate which 
he chose to submit5. This right was later extended, so that 
the prince could make as many as five proposals, all of 
them to take precedence of motions made by other mem- 
bers of the senate®. In the absence of the emperor these 
messages, or “‘discourses of the prince,”’ were read by a 
quaestor and adopted as decrees of the senate without 


1 Cf. Mommsen, S?. R. 3, 346, 349, n. 4. 2 Op. cit. 2, 888 ff. 

3 Cf. the /eges Salpensana et Malacitana (nos. 64 and 65) of a.p. 81-84. 

4 Cf. Karlowa, 1, 644—646 and Rudorff, Rim. Rechtsgeschichte, 1, 106—- 
12 


9. 
5 Cf. Cassius Dio, 53. 32. 8 Cf. Herzog, 2, 691, n. 2. 
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change. Perhaps from the time of Hadrian no one but 
the emperor proposed a measure in the senate. From the 
close of the second century the jurists cite decrees of the 
senate as orationes rather than senatus consulta, and the 
language of command takes the place of conventional 
parliamentary forms!. Several of these ‘‘discourses”’ 
concern the municipalities*. The most noteworthy is the 
oratio Claudii de ture honorem Gallis dando*. Historically 
the “‘discourses of the prince’’ were related in their origin 
to the decrees of the senate, but later took legally the 
character of constitutiones imperatorum. The part which the 
senate played in the trial of provincial governors has been 
discussed elsewhere’. 

If we turn to the edicta, in addition to the edicts of the 
emperor, which will be discussed later, we find decreta 
concerning provincial communities5, especially to settle 
matters in dispute between them ®. 

Along with the /eges datae the most important measures 
affecting the cities were the imperial constitutions. Of 
the constitutions we read in the Jastitutes: quodcumque 
igitur imperator per epistulam constituit vel cognoscens 
decrevit vel edicto praecepit, legem esse constat: haec sunt, 
quae constitutiones appellantur’. This is essentially the 
definition of Ulpian, quoted later in the IJnstitutiones®: 
Quod principi placuit, legis habet vigorem;...quod- 
cumque igitur imperator per epistulam et subscriptionem 
statuit vel cognoscens decrevit vel de plano interlocutus 
est vel edicto praecepit, legem esse constat. Haec sunt 
quas vulgo constitutiones appellamus. These two lists 


1 Cf. Girard, Manuel tlém. de droit rom 57. 

2 Fora list of the principal orationes, cf. Cuq, ‘‘ Mémoire sur le consilium 
principis d’Auguste a Dioclétien”’ in Mém. prés. par div. sav. 9, 2, 424-426. 
See especially no. rr. 

3 Cf. no. §0 and Tac. Aaa. 11. 24. 4 Cf. pp. 13577, 165 f7. 

5 Cf. nos. 58, 109, 165 and CJG. nn, 2222. & Cf. pp. 152 ff. 

* Cf. Justinian, J#st. 1. 2. 6. 

° Cf. Dig. 1.4.1.1. Gaius (Jast. 1. 5) writes ‘‘constitutio principis est, 
quod imperator decreto vel edicto vel epistula constituit.” 
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agree in their inclusion of the epistula, decretum, and 
edictum, They differ only in the fact that Ulpian adds the 
subscriptio, a special form of the letter, and mentions the 
interlocutory decree along with the decretum. To these three 
classes of constitutions most scholars add the mandatum, 
and the term rescriptum, rather than epistu/a, is a more 
exact general term for a public letter of the emperor}. 
Imperial edicts were similar in form to those issued by 
republican magistrates, but the right to issue them seems 
to have been conferred on Augustus by a special act about 
19 B.c.* They were written in black letters on a white 
background ®, and displayed in Rome and in the provinces, 
in both Latin and Greek, when necessary. Sometimes it 
was provided that the edict should be engraved on a 
bronze‘ or marble tablet5. They were sometimes addressed 
to a community. In this case they were published un- 
changed®, At other times they were addressed to an 
imperial official or the governor of a province. Such edicts 
the official incorporated in a proclamation of hisown?. A 
fair number of edicta principum are extant, and some of 


1 For discussions of the different classes of comstitutiones and their nature, 
cf. Cugq, op. cit. 424-461; Mommsen, 8+. R. 2, 905 _ff.; Karlowa, 1, 646— 
654; Krueger, Gesch. d. Quellen u. Litt. d. rim. Rechts, 92-100; Bruns- 
Pernice in Holtzendorft’s Encyclopddie d. Rechtswissenaschaft, 1, 1433 
Girard, op. cit. 58-61; Wilcken, Hermes, 55 (1920), 2 ff.; Haberleitner, 
Philol. 68 (1909), 283 ff. Haberleitner adopts the following classification: 
I (a) edicta, (4) orationes, (c) adlocutiones; II (a) epistulae, (4) rescripta, 
(c) sudscriptiones; III (a) decreta, (6) interlocutiones. Faass, Archiv fir 
Urkundenforschung, 1 (1908), 221 f,, finds one hundred and sixty-four 
imperial constitutions extant in epigraphical form. Of these one hundred 
and twenty-one are in Greek and forty-three in Latin. The most prolific 
emperors are Pius, Hadrian and Severus, with thirty-two, twenty-six, and 
sixteen respectively to their credit. Of the one hundred and forty epigra- 
phical constitutions which can be dated, one hundred and twenty-three 
antedate Diocletian. 


2 Cf. Herzog, 2, 1§1, n. 1. 3 Cf. Livy, 1. 32. 2; 9. 46. 5. 
4 Cf. Cod. Th. 2. 27. 1, 6; 14. 4. 43 no. 49. 5 Cf. no. St. 
8 Cf. no. 49. * Cf. no. 165. 


8 Rudorff, op. cit. 1, 132-1363; Cugq, op. cit. 456-459. 
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them concern the cities!. Technically edicts held good 
only during the reign of the emperor who issued them, but 
frequently by formal act or tacit observance they con- 
tinued in force after his death?. The subject-matter of 
an imperial edict was introduced by the characteristic 
formula: Jmperator...dicit or Avtoxpatwp.. .déyer, 
After this phrase the first person is used. The date and 
place of composition are indicated, usually at the begin- 
ning, sometimes at the end of the document*. The edicta, 
which have been discussed above, like the orationes, and 
the adlocutiones®, with which we are not concerned here, 
were addressed to the public. The other constitutions, viz. 
the rescript, the decretum, and the mandatum, were not 
necessarily intended for publication. 

Rescripts were sent in reply to the inquiries (re/ationes, 
consultationes) of provincial governors or other officials or 
in answer to the petitions (preces, /ibel/t) of individuals or 
communities. Replies to officials usually took the form of 
independent letters (eptstulae). In answering private 
persons or communities the emperor either appended his 
answer to the request or made notes upon it. His reply 
in the first case was called a sudscriptio, in the second, 
adnotationes. Uhe letters which passed between Pliny and 
Trajan furnish us with the best specimens to be found 
in literature of the inquiries of an official and the replies 
of the emperor. There are extant several important 


1 Cf. nos. 33, 49, 51; Gaius, Jst. 1. 33, an edict of Nero conferring the 
right of Roman citizenship upon any Latin, who, having a fortune of 200,000 
sesterces, devotes half of it to the construction of a house in Rome; Dig. 
50. 7. 5, 6, an edict of Vespasian forbidding cities to send a deputation of 
more than three members to Rome; Pliny, N.H. 3. 3. 30, an edict of 
Vespasian conferring the ius Latii on Spain; Gaius, /ast. 1. 93, defining the 
rights of peregrini admitted to citizenship; Dig. 50. 4. 11, an edict of Pius 
prescribing the cursus Aonorum for cities; Dig. 1. 5. 17, Caracalla’s edict of 
A.D. 212 (cf. no. 192). 2 Cf. no. 33. 

3 Cf. no. 49 and Bruns, 68, 69; Cod. F. 3. 3. 25 3. 11. 15 7. 62. 6. 

4 Cf. no. 49 and Bruns, 94; Cod. F. 10. 61. 1. 

5 Cf. for instance, Hadriani adlocutiones ad exercitum Africanum, CIL, 
VIII, 2532 = Dessau, 2487. 
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epigraphical rescripts dealing with municipal affairs?. 
Many imperial letters are of course to be found in the 
Justinian Code?. 

An epistula opened with the name and titles of the 
emperor in the nominative and the name of the addressee 
in the dative, sometimes with salutem or salutem dicit 
added?. This part of the letter is called the inscriptio. At 
the end of the letter there is usually a word of greeting, 
and an indication of the date and place of composition 4. 
Rescripsi or scripsi found in subscriptiones is in the hand of 
the emperor®, and recoguovi, which appears at the end of 
them, is probably the counter-signature of the official 
in charge of the bureau and certifies that the document 
correctly represents the decision reached in the case’. 
Proposita, which 1s common at the end of certain rescripts 
up to a.p. 291 8 and rare thereafter, indicates the date and 


1 Cf. nos. 61, 63, 151. The most complete specimens of sudscriptiones 
on municipal matters are nos. 111, 139, Bruns, 84, and CJL. v1, 3770. 
No. 139, after certain introductory formulae, contains the preces of the 
Scaptopareni, followed by the decision of the emperor. For an analysis of 
no. 154, see the commentary on that inscription. For the character of the 
subjects covered in an adnotatio, cf. Seeck, R.E. 1. 382/f. 

2 On relationes and consultationes, cf. especially Cod. F. 7. 61 and 62. 
For references to subscriptiones, cf. Cod. F.7. 43.1; Dig. 4. 8. 32, 14. 

3 Cf. nos. 61, 63. 4 Cf. no. 61. 

5 Cf. no. 111, col. rv, 1. 8; no. 139; Bruns, 84. 

6 £.g. nos. 111, 139, and Bruns, 84. 

7 Cf. Preisigke, Die Inschr. v. Skaptoparene, especially p. 63. The term 
recognovi has given rise to much discussion. Mommsen holds (Ges. Scér. 
I, 4793 2, 179 f.) that the memorandum, as prepared by the official, and 
the final document, were laid before the emperor. Upon the former he 
wrote rescripsi, on the latter recognovi. Karlowa (Neue Heidelberger Fahrb. 
6, 214 and Rom. Rechtsgesch. 1, 652, n. 1) thinks that the words attest the 
correctness of the document, when compared with the official copy kept in 
the archives. Cf. Brassloff, R.E. 6, 207 f,, Kriiger, Gesch. 2d. Quellen u. 
Litt. ad. rim. Rechts, 96, Preisigke, op. cit. 4-12, and Wilcken, Hermes, 55 
(1920), §5, 56, n. 3. 

8 Cf. for instance Bruns, 87, 88 and Kriiger, op. cit. 96, n. 43. Wilcken 
(op. cit. 14. ff.) thinks that the propositio applied to subscriptiones, but that 
epistulae were only published on order of the emperor, or the magistrate 
receiving them. 
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place of publication!. Latin was the language regularly 
employed in rescripts, but some of those sent to Greek 
lands were in Greek?. Rescripts might confer a privilege 
or immunity on an individual or community, or decide 
an administrative matter, or they might settle a legal 
question. The influence of a letter of the former kind did 
not usually extend beyond the person or corporation 
concerned. Letters of the second sort furnished pre- 
cedents or legal principles for the future. Judicial 
epistulae increase in number with Hadrian. The increase 
may well be due to the issuance of the edictum perpetuum 
by Hadrian, and the consequent necessity of consulting 
the emperor on doubtful points®. 

As we noticed above, the jurists speak of three classes 
of constitutions, viz. edicts, rescripts, and decreta. In the 
early period, however, the expression decretum principis 
was applied to any announcement of the emperor’s will?. 
In this early wide sense, therefore, it included all classes 
of imperial constitutions. In the narrower meaning which 
it commonly took in the later period, it is applied to the 
emperor’s decision on judicial questions submitted to him 
in the first instance or on appeal. To the list of constitu- 
tions given by the ancient jurists, modern scholars com- 
monly add the mandata or individual instructions given 
to governors and other officials, by which they were to 
be guided in the administration of their offices. Naturally 
in course of time a somewhat fixed set of principles or 
methods of government in the provinces had developed, 
so that a large part of the mandates given to one governor 
was identical with that of another governor. The practice 
of sending out the governor of a province with instructions 
goes back to the republican period®. The mandates were 

1 Cf. Karlowa, 1, 651; Brassloff, R.E. 6, 208; Preisigke, op. cit. 65. 

* Cfie.g. Dig. 5. 1. 373 §. 1. 48; 48. 3. 3; 50. 6. 6, 2. 
3 Cf. Girard, Manuel ¢lém. de droit rom. 59. 
4 Cf. Hesky, R.E. 4, 2289. A document which some scholars style a 


decretum is called by others a rescriptum. 


° Cf. Kriiger, op. cit. 99, n. 59. 
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of great importance to the municipalities, because they 
dealt especially with police regulations, criminal law, and 
the competence of a governor!. Mandates, for instance, 
forbade cities to make grants of money%, instructed 
governors to apprehend and punish culprits wrongfully 
released by municipal magistrates*, and ordered them to 
send to the emperor for trial a decurion when charged with 
an offense which was punishable by exile or death?. 

If we turn now from a consideration of the documents 
themselves to their preparation, we notice that for a long 
time under the republic the senate directed the foreign 
policy of the Roman state. It appointed a commission 
of senators to draw up the /ex provinciae®; it received 
requests from cities for charters®, for a recognition of 
their independence’, for the granting of privileges®, and 
the redress of grievances®. With the coming of the new 
régime, the princeps took over the provinces tn which an 
army was needed, appointed his own financial repre- 
sentative in senatorial provinces, and exerted a great moral 
influence over all the provinces. The growing importance 
of the ‘‘discourses of the prince’’ must also have lessened 
the authority of the senate in foreign affairs. Naturally, 
therefore, inquiries and petitions from abroad came to be 
addressed more and more frequently to the emperor. In 
making his replies he needed helpers and advisers. As 
foreign questions grew in importance and numbers, the 
business was systematized, bureaus were established, and 
a board of imperial counsellors was organized. These 
bureaus were known as the officia or scrinta a rationibus, ab 
epistulis, a libellis, a memoria, a studiis, and a cognitionibus »9, 
The officials a rationibus had charge of imperial finances, 

1 For a list of items from certain mandata, cf. Cuq, op. cit. 460 /f. 


2 Cf. Plin. Epp. ad Trai. 111. 3 Dig. 48. 3. 10. 
4 Dig. 48.19.27, 1,2. °° Cf pp. 48f,. 6 Cic. in Kerr. 2. 122. 
? Cf. no. 5. 8 Ditt. Sy2 601. ° Cf. Bell. Afr. 97. 


10 For the development of these bureaus, cf. Hirschfeld, 29 f., 318 7; 
Cugq, op. cit. 363 77.3; Karlowa, 1, 544 7; Rostowzew, R.£. 6, 210 ff; von 
Premerstein, R.£. 4, 220 ff. 
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supervised, for instance, the collection of taxes, appro- 
priations for the army, for frumentationes, and for the 
construction of public works. The officials ab epistulis 
prepared and despatched imperial replies to the letters of 
governors and generals, and drew up instructions for 
imperial officials. The bureau @ /ide/4s had charge of the 
petitions addressed to the emperor by private persons or 
by communities, and concerned itself primarily with legal 
questions arising between subjects, or subject communities, 
and between them and the state. The bureau a memoria, 
which is not mentioned until rather late, assisted the 
emperor in cases requiring immediate action. It probably 
set down in writing the official speeches and oral decisions 
of the emperor and adnotationes. ‘The department a 
studtis grew out of the bureau @ /ibe/lis and perhaps in- 
vestigated questions outside of administration and law, 
such as those of religion. The officials @ cognitiontbus took 
up minor judicial questions, perhaps in civil cases only, 
which were not laid before the consilium. 

Matters which were too important to be submitted toa 
bureau came before the consilium principis, which owed its 
definite organization to Hadrian!. It was made up of 
certain trained jurists, receiving salaries, and known as 
constiiarit Augusti and adsumpltt tn consilium, and the amici 
and comites of the emperor who had no fixed salary”. The 
emperor presided and rendered the decisions. A vote was 
taken, usually by ballot, but the emperor was not bound 
by the opinion of the majority. 

It remains for us to consider briefly the method of 
preparing, publishing, and preserving state documents. 
An edict was of course drawn up by the magistrate issuing 
it. Senatus consulta under the republic were put into their 


final form by a committee of senators3, and the method 

1 Hist. dug. Hadr. 18. 1. 

2 On the consilium principis, cf. Cugq, op. cit. 328 f7.; Hirschfeld, 339 #3 
Mommsen, Sr. R. 2, 989 f7.; Seeck, R.E. 4, 926 f7.; Herzog, 2, 756 ff. 

3 Cf. the 8.C. de Bacchanalibus (Bruns, 36) and S.CC. de /udis 
saecudaribus of 17 B.c. (Bruns, 46). 
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of bringing bills before the popular assembly is so well 
known as to need no comment here. Important measures 
of any one of these three classes were engraved on wood, 
stone, copper, or bronze, displayed where they would 
be seen by people concerned, and copies of them kept in 
the temple of Saturn or in some other depository in Romet!. 
With the centralization of foreign affairs in the hands of 
the emperor, a large number of departments was organized, 
as we have already noticed. We can see in some detail 
the course which would be followed by a petition or an 
inquiry from a provincial community or a private person ®. 
The request might come through the governor of a pro- 
vince’, or it might be delivered at Rome in person or by 
a messenger*. On arrival at Rome it went to the proper 
department, and from there, if an important document, 
to the consilium. The emperor in the consilium gave his 
decision in general terms; and the appropriate depart- 
ment put the reply in proper form. The head of the 
department wrote recognovi upon it to indicate that it 
conformed to the emperor’s decision and met the require- 
ments in the case, and to attest its authenticity the em- 
peror set down on it the word rescripsi or scripsi. 

In cases of minor importance the facts and precedents 
were collected, and a tentative answer for the approval 
of the emperor was drawn up in a department. The answer 
might take the form of an epistu/a, or independent letter, 
sent alone®, or accompanied by the 4de//us®, or the form 
of a subscriptio’ or of adnotationes. It might be sent directly 
to the inquirer®, or to him through an imperial official ® 
or some representative of the supplicant!®. Sometimes it 


1 Cf. Dziatzko, R.E. 2, 561 f.; Mommsen, Sz. R. 3, 418 f.; Kubitschek, 
R.E. 1, 287 ff. 

2 Cf. Preisigke, op. cit. 44 7.3 Wilcken, Hermes, 55 (1920), 38 ff. 

3 Pliny, Epp. ad Trai. 58, 59. 

4 The protest from the Scaptopareni (no. 139) was delivered by a certain 
Aurelius Pyrrhus, acting as an intermediary. 

5 Cf. no. 61. 6 Pliny, Epp. ad Trai. 59. 7 CF. no. 139. 

8 Cf. nos. 59, 61, 63. ® Pliny, Epp. ad Trai. 59. 10 Cf. no. 11. 
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reached the petitioner in the form of a copy made at Rome 
by such a representative!. A brief analysis of one of the 
documents in which the last method of procedure was 
followed may illustrate many of the processes outlined 
above*, In Gordian’s rescript we have at the beginning 
the words Bona fortuna prefixed by the Scaptopareni when 
the rescript was engraved. Then come the date and place 
at which the copy of the original in the archives was made: 
Fulvio. ..scripta sunt. tis made at the instance of Aurelius 
Pyrrhus, the representative of the Scaptopareni, whose 
name and position are given. Immediately thereafter 
stand the preces of the Scaptoparent, followed by the de- 
cision of the emperor (/mp. ..debeas). The emperor has 
written rescripst and the director of the department, 
recognovi. In place of the names of the witnesses to the 
copy the Scaptopareni have had the word signa engraved. 
The original document in the archives, therefore, began 
with the preces and closed with recognovt. 

Interesting facts concerning a particular inscription 
may often be learned from an examination of it. An 
imperial letter sent directly to a community was usually 
addressed to the magistrates, senate, and people’, but 
sometimes to the magistrates and decurions only*. Occa- 
sionally reference 1s made to the deputies who brought 
the petition®, or to the intermediary at Rome who pre- 
sented it®, or the deputy records the fact that he has de- 
livered the emperor’s reply to the local magistrate’. In 
one letter we are informed that it was written in Latin 
and translated into Greek®. This letter, intended for 
certain troops, was published in their winter quarters, 
and still another the duovirt had cut on stone!®, In those 


1 Cf. no. 139. 
2 This analysis of no. 139 1s based on Preisigke, op. cit. 74, 76, 78-79 
and Wilcken, op. cit. 38 ff. See also the literature cited in note 7, p. 238. 


3 Cf. no. 130. 4 Cf. no. 61. 5 Cf. no. 61. 
6 In no. rrr a certain Lurius Lucullus. 7 Cf. no. 83. 
8 Cf. Riccobono, no. 66. ® Tbid. 10 Cf. no. 61. 
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which have been copied from the originals in the archives, 
the copyist sometimes notes the change from one hand- 
writing to another in the original?. 

All subscriptiones were publicly displayed, as well as 
those epistulae whose publication the emperor or the magis- 
trate receiving them should order. Those concerning 
provincial communities were displayed both in Rome and 
in the community concerned?. They were also preserved 
in the Commentarii principum®, being assigned to different 
sections according to their contents. Inside these sections 
they were probably grouped under the several provinces, 
with subsections for each year?. Perhaps uxdevicensimus 
in the rescript of Pius to the Smyrnaei® indicates that this 
document is No. 19 in the roll for a certain quarter of the 
year®, With certain comparatively unimportant changes 
made in the organization and management of the archives 
in the period after Diocletian ’ we are not concerned here8. 

In Egypt the imperial will 1s expressed by means of the 
oratio®, edictum?’®, rescriptum', and epistulai*. The language 
employed in these documents is usually Greek, but Latin 
is also found. Edicts were commonly promulgated from 
Alexandria, but were also issued from other cities!*. Im- 


1 Cf. no. rrr, col. rv, 1. g. 

2 Cf. Preisigke, op. cit. 64 ff.; Wilcken, Hermes, 55 (1920), 1-42. 

3 von Premerstein, R.E. 4, 737 ff. 4 Cf. Preisigke, op. cit. 72. 

5 Cf. Bruns, 84. 6 Cf. Wilcken, op. cit. 40. 

* For these changes cf. Lécrivain, Dict. Dar. 4, 845 f. 

8 There is little definite information to be had about the archives, or 
commentarii, of the western municipalities except that which is to be found 
in two or three inscriptions (¢.g. CJL. vin, S. 15497; x1, 3614). Cf. 
Kubitschek, R.£. 1, 298 f. For the Greek cities cf. Fahreshefte d. ést. 
archaol. Inst. 7, Beiblatt, 44; 16, 17 ff, 270, and especially, Wilhelm, 
Beitrage zur gr. Inschr. 258 ff. By the time of Justinian town records were 
no longer kept with any care, cf. Novellae, xv, praef. “‘cum (defensores) 
nullum habeant archivum, in quo gesta apud se reponant, deperit quod 
conficitur.” 

® Mitteis, Chrestomathie, 370. 

10 Mitteis, op. cit. 372, 377; Ditt. Or. Gr. 664, 665. 
11 Mitteis, op. cit. 375, 376; Wilcken, Hermes, 55 (1920), 1 f.; Bruns, g1- 
12 Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 153, 158; no. 189. 13 No. 195. 
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perial rescripts, as a general rule, were forwarded to the 
prefect and published in Alexandria. In a few cases they 
were sent direct to a local magistrate, although it is prob- 
able that a copy was also sent to the prefect. Imperial 
epistulae were sent to private citizens of Greek or Roman 
birth. Copies of these documents are comparatively rare. 
The prefect also issued edicts in Greek. They were pub- 
lished in Alexandria and usually forwarded with an 
epistula to the strategi with instructions to post them in an 
appropriate public place!. In one instance local magis- 
trates append their signatures to indicate their cognizance 
of the document, which seems to have been circulated for 
this purpose*. In another case the magistrate takes oath 
that the document had been published by him as directed °. 
It is evident that edicts of the emperor and of the prefects 
and their rescripts were widely known to the public, since 
copies are found throughout Egyptian nomes and they 
are frequently cited by the natives. The minor officials 
of the bureaucracy also issued their instructions tn writing, 
usually in the form of eptstulae or émuorda\para. 

Since the bureaucracy in Egypt was highly developed 
and the number of secretaries very large, the task of caring 
for the official records must have been very serious. That 
the archives were not always properly housed is evident, 
and very little can be learned about the method of pro- 
viding for the municipal or village records. None of the 
numerous buildings or offices recorded in the papyri can 
with certainty be ascribed to purely municipal purposes?. 
Possibly, since the relation of state and municipality was 
so Close, the records of both may have been combined. 

1 Nos. 162-165. 2 Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 13. 

3 P. Fay. 24. 4 Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 6, 100 ff. 

5 ‘The more important buildings for preserving records in Egypt are the 
following: ypagetov, dyopavopeiov, pvnpetov, dpyxetov, ypanparopuAdxtoy, 
xwopixn BeBrAcoOnKn év rat TovTavetun, Sypocta ByBAcoOnKy and BiBrLobynKy 
éyxtnocewv. Cf. Mitteis, Chrestomathie, 188; Grundziige, 78 ff. 
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I. MUNICIPAL DOCUMENTS IN 
GREEK & LATIN FROM ITALY 
AND THE PROVINCES 


SIGLA 


LATIN INSCRIPTIONS: 


Italics indicate the restoration of a lacuna, or 
minor corrections in the text. 


< > indicate ancient interpolations in the text. 
(_) indicate the expansion of an abbreviation. 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS: 
[  ] indicate the restoration of a lacuna. 
< > indicate an erasure by the editor. 


(_) indicate the expansion of an abbreviation or 
an addition by the editor. 


GREEK PAPYRI: 
[  ] indicate the restoration of a lacuna. 
({ ]] indicate an erasure by the scribe. 
<< > Indicate an erasure by the editor. 
<  ) indicate additions by the editor. 


(_) indicate the expansion of an abbreviation. 
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I. MUNICIPAL DOCUMENTS IN GREEK 
AND LATIN FROM ITALY AND THE 
PROVINCES 


I. EPISTULA FLAMININI AD CHYRETIENSES 
(196-194 a. Chr.) 


Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 1; IG. 1x, 2, 338; Ditt. Sy//.3 593; 
CIG. 1770. 


Tiros Kolvetios, otpatnyos Urratos ‘Pwpaiwv, Xuperréwy | Tots 
Tayots kal THe Trove Yalperv. ‘Erret Kat év Tots Novrrots Tracuv | 
havepav tremonkapev THyv Te idiav Kal Tov Syyov ToD Pwpatwr | 
Tpoatpeaty Hv Eyomev Els UGS OAoTKEPAS, BeBovrANuEeGa Kar || ev 
tots é&ns érideitat Kata Tav pépos Mpoeatnkortes | Tov évdo€ou, 
iva pnd éy tovtTos Eywou nuas Kata|NaXeEly of OVK ato TOU 
BertiaTov eiwOortes avalatpéperOar. “Ooat yap wore arroXet- 
Twovtay Ktnaoes | eyyerot Kal olxiat Tav KaOnxovowy Eis TO 
Snuoctov || To ‘Pwuaiwy, macas Sidopmev THLE UpeTépat TrOXEL, | 
OTws Kat ev ToUTOLS waOnTEe THY KaXoKayaliay Hudy | Kai STL 
Teréws ev ovOEvi dirapyuphna[al|. BeBovrAnueOa, | wept mrEtoTOV 
Totovpevor yapiTa Kal dirobokiav.” Oot pév| toe p17) KExoptapEvot 
elolv Tov émiBarrovrwy avtois, || €av vyuas didaEwouw Kal 
paivwvTa, evyvmpova ré|youTtes, ctoxalouevwy Uuav é€x TeV 
Um €“ov yeypapul|ucvwr éeyxpiocewy, Kptvw Sixatov elvat atroxad- 
torac|@at adtois. | *Eppwa be. 

From Chyretiae. This is the earliest document from inscriptional 
sources which deals with the relations of Rome and the Greek states. 
For this reason we have included it here, although Greece was not 
subject to Rome at this time. The Aetolians as allies of Rome had 
captured and sacked thecityof Chyretiae in 200 B.c. (Livy, 31. 41. 5). 
The property of the partisans of Philip in the city after the battle 
of Cynoscephalae was confiscated, and became part of the public 
property of Rome. When war with Antiochus threatened, Flamin- 
Inus Instituted a milder policy towards the Greek cities. Accordingly 
he restored to the Chyretiaeans all lands confiscated from their 
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citizens still held by the Roman state. The restoration was made 
to the city with the right of reinstating the former owners if they 
satisfied the magistrates of the justice of their claim. While the 
tone of the letter is that of one desirous of securing the goodwill of 
the Greeks, the terms laid down for the restoration of the land to 
the former owners indicate the attitude of a master towards a 
subject people. It is also evident that, in settling the affairs of 
Chyretiae after the war with Philip, Flamininus favored the pro- 


Roman parties in the state (cf. pp. 69 f.; Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rim. 
Kol. 286). 


2. DECRETUM PROCONSULIS HISPANIAE ULTERIORIS 
(189 a. Chr.) 


CIL. 1, 5041; Dessau, 15; Bruns, 70; Riccobono, p. 248. 

L. Aimilius L. f. inpeirator decreivit, | utei quei Hastensium 
servei | in turri Lascutana habitarent, | leiberei essent; agrum 
oppidumqu., || quod ea tempestate posedisent, | item possidere 


habereque | iousit, dum poplus senatusque | Romanus vellet. Act. 
in castreis | a. d. x11 k. Febr. 


A bronze tablet found in 1866 on the probable site of Lascuta 
in Spain, now in the Louvre. Paullus probably received the title 
of imperator, which he bears in this inscription, in consequence of 
his victory over the Lusitani in 190 B.c. (cf. Livy, 37. 57. 5). Since 
he probably left Spain in the autumn of 189 B.c., and since this 
decree is dated Jan. 19, the date of the inscription is probably 
189 B.c. The people of the turris Lascutana were made free in 
the sense that they were taken from under the control of the 
Hastenses. Control of them was now transferred to the Romans. 
‘There are no cases known of attributi attached to communities 
which were not autonomous; cf. Mommsen, St. R. 3, 766. The 
Lascutani do not acquire full right of ownership to their land, but 
hold it at the pleasure of the Roman people and senate; cf. Momm- 
sen, St. R. 3, xvu, n. 1; Karlowa, 1, 447. The order of the 
words poplus senatusque, as opposed to the imperial order, senatus 
populusque, is significant. 
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3. EPISTULA SPURI POSTUMI, PRAETORIS, 
AD DELPHOS 


(189 a. Chr.) 


Ditt. Sy//.3 612; Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 10. 


wees. .0ug Kal...|...[mepi THS ToAEws EAEVOEpilas Kai Tod 
\epo[v aauAtas... | 

(vacant versus duo) 

ys / Il , A , er \ ‘Pp , A 

Swoptos Ilocropuos Aevxiov vios, ctpatnyos Pwpaiwv, tae 
xollvor tov Aeddav yaipev. Ot tap vay atroatadevtes 
mpeaBev]|tai BovrAwv, Opacuedrs, Opeortas mrepi THS agvrias 
Tov lepov Kali THS ToAEwS SiEedke€ynoav PiroTipias ovGev EAXE- 
movtes] | cal mepi THS eXeVOEpLas Kat avecaghopias nEtour, dTrws 

? f \ 9 a 2 ef , \ e , a A 
al vrovomot Kai dTerEls WoLY 7 TE TOALS Kal) Ywpa TOV Aerdor |. | 
Tivwaxere ody Sedoypevov Tht TUYKANTML, TO TE Lepov TOLD 'AtroA- 
AWVOS Kal THY TOALY GovAOY elvat, avecaoghopnTov dé Kat] || TAY 

, a a \ \ , \ \ \ > / 
Todt Trav Aedhav Kai THY ywpay, Kai [ta wavT]os avTovo[ uous 
elvat TOUS TWoXiTas..........-€AEuOépous dy]|Tas Kal Trodt- 
Tevovtas avtous Kal’ avtlovs. . Kai] Kuptevo[yTas....TO TE Lepov 

a ’ a a 7 
Kat TO Té]|wevos, KaOws TaTpLov avTots EE upxAs [UmIApyev’ iva] 
AA w , ec oa ’ , 
ovv eid[nre, oTEAXOMEY Viv avTLypadgor |. 

(vacant versus duo) 

Ilpo tpepav teccapwy vovav Mailev Xropios Tooropos 
Aevxiov vies, otpatnyos év Kometiwt(?) cuve]|Bovrkevoato THE 
ouyKAnTwL’ ypag|ouevar trapynoayv o Seiva Tov Seivos..., 0 Seiva 
tov decvos... ],| Patios Ativios Vatou, TeBeptols KAavdios...... 
mepi wv Aerdol Aoyous erroinaavTo, Tept iepod|| dovAov, TOorAEwS 
edevOepilas, ywpas dverahopytov Kat avTovojov, epi ToUTOU 

“A , e : + 4 \ , a) a“ 
Tov TpaypLatos oUTaS] || Ed0Fev’ xaOws mpotepolv AeXots tava 
e wn \ 4 9 , 4 a ( 
vinpxyev wnat Maviwae ‘Aniriwe édo€e, TovTws Tat Kpipare 
eupe||ver doer. 

(vacant versus duo) 

[A]evxcos Douvptos A[evxiou vios, oTpatnyos.... | 

[Ae |Adav é[AcvBepias... .?] 


From Delphi. After the Aetolian domination was ended the 
Romans displayed great kindness to the Delphians. We publish one 
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of a series of documents which bear upon the relations of Rome and 
Delphi (Ditt. Syl/.3 607-615, 821, 822, 825-827). 

In settling the affairs of Delphi Manius Acilius defined the 
limits of the territorium, a settlement which was later a subject of 
dispute (Tod, International Arbitration, nos. 23, 26). He also con- 
fiscated the lands of Aetolians and Locrians resident in this area 
and gave them to the city and to the temple (Ditt. Sy//.3 610). The 
Delphians had difficulty in dispossessing the owners and appealed 
to Rome. The ambassadors were slain on their return Journey, and 
a new embassy was sent to complain of the outrage and to secure 
a copy of the senatorial action on their former request. ‘he answer 
of the senate is given in the letter of the consul (Ditt. Sy//.3 611). 
The Delphians are permitted to expel those aliens whom they 
choose, and may allow others to remain who are amenable to the 
laws. It is evident that the Delphians were afraid of the vengeance 
of the Aetolians for the expulsion of their fellow-citizens, and 
desired the support of Rome before taking action. When the war 
was ended the Delphians sent another embassy to Rome to secure 
the cenfirmation of the acts of Manius. ‘he document which is 
published above contains the record of the proceedings. At least 
four inscriptions were recorded on the stone. Of the first, only 
the last two lines are preserved, but it probably contained the plea 
of the ambassadors. The second is a letter of the praetor to the 
Delphians giving a summary of the decree of the senate and 
enclosing a copy which is recorded in the third document. The 
right of asylum is acknowledged; the city is granted freedom and 
immunity from tribute; the citizens are to be autonomous for all 
time and left in the enjoyment of their own laws. The subject of 
the fourth document is unknown. Compare the letter of the 
praetor Valerius to the Teians (Ditt. Sy//.3 601), where the Romans 
promise immunity from taxation although there is as yet no question 
of Teos being subject to Rome. 
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4. EPISTULA CONSULIS AD HERACLEOTAS 
(ca. 189-188 a. Chr.) 

CIG. 3800; Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 3; Ditt. Syl/l.3 618; Rev. 
ét. an. 19 (1917), 237 ff. 

ete Sudeg ectsient Shemeoees 4 lorpatnyos drraros ‘Pwpaiwr | [xai 
Snpapyo. Kal » avyKkrAnT Ios ‘HpakrAewtav tHe BovdrA Kat Tat 
57|[wwe yaipew]). “Eve[ruyov] juiv ot rap’ buav mpéoBes Aras, 
Avis, Acov|[ovos,... . julav]dpos, [Eb]énwos, Mooyos, Aptoret- 
dns, Mévns, advdpes xal|[Xol xayaOot], of ro Te [Widlicpa 
amnédwxay Kal avtot dueréynoav axorov|[Ows roils ev tale 
Wn |diopats kataxeywptopévors ovdev €dreltrovtes | [piroTe]uias’ 
nplet]s 5€ wpdos tavtas tous “EAAnvas evvows Sdtaxeiper[oe | 
Tuyyalvowey xat Tetpacoucba, mapayeyovoTwy vueaV Eis THY 
nuetépal we | riots], mpovorav trovetobar thy évdexopéevny, det 
Tivos ayabov trapalt||tcoe yev]owevors cvyywpovpev S€ Uuiv THY 
te édevOepiay xaGore cat | [rats a]AXats TOdECLY, Goat Huty THY 
émitpoTny édwxav, Eyovow vU[d | avtovs wd]vta Ta avTopu 
morTever Oar KaTa TOUS UpeTEépous vomous, | [Kai ev T]ois aAXo«S 
Tetpacoucba evypnatovvres vuiv det Tivos ayabod | [wapait]tou 
yivesOat* amrodexopcda 5é Kai Ta Trap tuap diridvOpwra Kat 
ras || [wiorers, celal avroi S€ mretpacopeba pwndevos retTrec Oat ey 
yapitos amodoce: | [areotda]Axapev Se mpos twas Aevxcov 
“OpBiov tov émiernoopevov THs | [rrorews xJali] THs yYwpas 
Omws undels VAS TrapevoyrAnL. “Eppwoe. 

From Heraclea at Latmus. We have adopted the readings of 
Holleaux (Rev. ét. an. 19 (1917), 237 ff.). The period is evidently 
the first invasion of Asia Minor by the Romans tn the war against 
Antiochus. The Heracleans hastened to join the Romans and 
apparently sent an embassy to Rome to secure the ratification of the 
promises made by the commander of the Roman forces in the field. 
The consul at Rome promises the embassy that their state shall have 
its freedom and the right to use its own laws. Henzen (d4nn. Inst. 
1852, 138) restored the name of Gnaeus Manlius Volso in the 
first line and assumed that this was a letter issued by him as proconsul 
in 188 B.c., when he had been sent out at the head of a commission 
of ten to settle the affairs of Asia. Holleaux shows conclusively that 
this restoration and interpretation 1s incorrect. 
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5. SENATUS CONSULTA DE THISBENSIBUS 
(170 a. Chr.) 


Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 11; Bruns, 37; JG. vil, 2225; Ditt. 
Syll.3 646; Riccobono, p. 199. 
Koivros Maivos Titov vios orparnyos The cuverAn|TwL ovve- 
7 b] / \ e¢ a € \ > ra) ? / 
BovrXevaaro év kopetiot mpo nuep|[@lverra ecdvav OxtropBpior. 
Tpadopévan | rapjoav Mavios Axirwos Maviov vids 'Orre[t||vi la, 
Tiros Nopiovos Tirou vies. Tept bv Gia|[Blets Adryous ézroun)- 
cavto wept Tov Kal’ av|[Tlous rpayudtwr, oiTives ev THLE hiAtat 
THe | jmeTépar evépwervav, O7rws avTots dSo8acuy, | [o]ls Ta nal” 
avrovs wpaypata éEnynowvrat: twept tov||rov Tov mpaypaTtos 
otTws ed0fev: Omws Koivros | Maivos orpatnyos tav éx THs 
auvxrntou | [arjévre amrotaén., of av avta. ex Tav Snpnociwv 
4 A ~ b ] / / / by 4 , 
mpal[yplatwy Kai THs dias Tiatews halvwvTar édoke. | IIporépac 
eldvav "OxtwpBSpiwv: ypadopéver trapih||cav Tomdsos Movxuos 
Koivrov vios, Mdapkos KX av|d:os Madpxou vids, Mavios Lépyvos 
Maviov vids. | ‘Ocavtws epi bv of avtol Noyous éroncavto 
wept yopas | [xlat rept ALpéevwy Kai TpoTodwy Kai TeEpi Gpéwr: 
& avtav éye|[ylovercay, Tabta nua ple]v Evexev yew éFeivac 
éo||Eev.—Tlepi apyav Kai rept tepwv cai mpocddwy drrws avroi | 
[x]uprevwou, mrept ToUTOU TOD TpaypaTos OdTws EdokEV: | otTLVES 
9 \ J \ e / \ “ “A Joe : , N 
eis THY didiav THY qpeTépav mpo tod 4 Tdios Aoxpé|teos To 
oTpatoTredov Tpos THY TOALY OiaBas mpoanyalyev, dws odToL 
” U \ ” / wrN \ / 
érn dexa tla] éyytota Kuptevwow. “Kdoklev]. || epi yopas, 
oixtay Kal THY UTAaPYXOVTwY avTOIs* Ov TrOTE | TL AUTw@Y YéyoveD, 
V \ ¢ A >) A ” Igern Yd ¢ J \ ? 
draws [Ta] éavtav avtois exer Ej | ES0€ev. “Ocoavras trepi wv 
Ol avTul NOYoUS ETrOLnaavTO, dTrw[s] | of avTOMorDL of LSt0L exe? 
ghuyddes Ovtes, THY akpay avTois Srws | Terytoar eEje Kai éxel 
KATOLK@OLW ovTOL, KaAGOTL évehaviaay, ov||Tws edokEV* Grrws exer 
KATOLKOOLW Kal TOUTO TeLXiowotv. "Kdo|£ev.—T Hv Toru Teryioan 
9 ” € 4 \ @ e bd \ ‘ ? / 
ovx edokev. ‘Ocavtas trept dv ot avtot| Noyous éerrouncavto, 
ypuciov, 6 auvnveyxay eis orépavoy, 6|7Tws ets TO Karrer@dcov 
4 U 
orépavoy Katackevdowoy, Tovtos, Kab|[ort] éeveparicay, dws 
a a 4 a ‘\ A bd 
avtois amrobo0n, d[ww|s TovTov Tov orédhavor ets || [To] Kazrerw- 
4 e/ > A ” ¢ / 
Mov KaTacKevdowo oTwWS atrododvat édokev. ‘Ocad|[T]ws 
mepl GY ob avToL NOYyousS eToLnTavTO, avOpwrrous, oiTiVes UTe- 
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, “A , wn A A 
va[y|rila rots Snpoctos mpayuact Tots nwerépols Kal TOls EaUTOV 
etow, | [67 ]ws obra: Katéxwvtar* wept TovTou Tod mpdyyarTos, 

\ “vA of. / a b A / 
xadws dv Kolv|[rwl|e Mawiws otparnyau é« taév Snpociwy 
Tpaypatwv Kat THs Lotas ri|\[o]Tews SoKy, OUTwWS Trovety edokev. 
—Oittives ets adXaS TOES alAAGOTaY Kal OvYL TPOs TOY Tap’ 
NOVY oTpaTHYOV TapEyevovTo, STrws | 7 Els TAELY KATATOpEvWD- 

‘< \ / A / \ 9 ¢ 
Tat’ Tept TovTov Tov mpdypatos mpos Avrov | ['O]otiAcov 
UTatov ypdppata atootetNas edokev, OTws TWepi TovTOV THL 
6:|[av ]otar mpocéynt, xabas dv avtras éx tov Snpociwy rpay- 

4 \ A >] , 4 f wv ¢ 4 
patwv Kat || [7 ]jis cdvas mictews hatvntar. “Edokev. | ‘Ocavrws 
TEP WY OL AVTOL AOYOUS ETroLjcaVTO Tep[t | T]ov Sux@v Bevote- 
Gidos Kai Mvacisos, btrws ex Xarkidos apePwar, | cai Aapoxpita 
Avovuciou €y OnBav: tavtas é€x TovTwY TwHV ToAE|wY adeivat 
éd0Fev, kai Orrws ets MiaBas yy KaTéerxOwory. ”Edo€ev. || [SQ Joavtws 
Tepi ov TavtTas Tas yuvaixas véplas auv apyuplo[e | ec]s Tov 
oTpaTnyov €vevKeiy eltTacav’ Tepi TovTov Tov mpay[ualTo]s 
Dotepov évavte T'aiov Aoxpetiov BovrAevoacGar édokev. | 

€ 4 \ ? e b>] \ las 3 4 \ 4 \ 
—OQcautws trepi wy of avtot QiaBeis eveparvicay Tepl citov Kai 
éA{ad]ljov éavtots xowwwviav mpos Pvatov llavdéocivoy yeyovevar: 
Tept Tou\||[T]ov Tov mpayuatos Kav Kpitas AaBelvy BovrAwYTAaL, 

v4 \ la ” ¢ , \ ? e 9 \ 
Tovtos Kpitas So[D]|var éd0Fev.— Qoavtws rept wy ot avtol 
ANdyous eroujcavtTo Tepi Tou | ypaupata dovvae OrcBevouv ets 
Aitwrtav Kai Pwxida: epi Tovtou | TOU mpaypatos Oia Bedor 
cat Kopwvevay eis Ait@Xiav cat Pwxi|da kat €av Tov eis adda 
modes BovAwYTaL, ypappata dirav||Opwra dovvar Edo€ev. 


From Thisbe. In the Macedonian war Thisbe, Haliartus, and 
Coronea remained loyal to Perseus, driving out the Roman party 
in their cities. When C. Lucretius advanced against ‘Uhisbe, it sur- 
rendered without a contest. ‘The Roman praetor restored the city 
to the partisans of Rome, who were recalled from exile, and the 
Macedonian supporters remaining in the city when it surrendered 
were sold into slavery (Livy, 42. 46, 63, where Mommsen reads 
Thisbas instead of Thebas in both chapters). The pro-Roman party 
In control of the city sent an embassy to Rome for the settlement 
of problems which had not been adjusted by the praetor. “Whe 
public lands, revenues, harbor, and mountains, which had appa- 
rently been confiscated, were restored to the city. For the next ten 
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years, only those citizens who had been friendly to Rome before 
Lucretius captured the city were eligible for magistracies, or priest- 
hoods, or as treasurers of the public revenues. In view of the fact 
that there was danger of the anti-Roman party returning and driving 
out the supporters of Rome, the latter asked permission to fortify 
the citadel and dwell there. This request was granted, but the 
Romans refused permission to rebuild the walls of the city, probably 
with an eye to possible future complications. The Roman party 
was small and weak, and there was danger of their being driven 
out. The senate instructed Quintus Manus to take necessary steps 
to prevent an uprising on the part of residents of Thisbe whose 
loyalty was suspected. “The direct request of the ambassadors to 
imprison these men was refused. The consul, Aulus Hostilius, then 
in Macedonia, was ordered to take such action as he deemed ad- 
visable about the return of the exiles. The senate probably left 
these questions in abeyance intentionally in order to have a reason- 
able ground for interference in the affairs of ‘Thisbe at any time. 
The senate thereby definitely abandoned the policies of Flamininus 
in his first settlement of the affairs of Greece. It is interesting to 
note that the Italian trader had soon penetrated Greece after the 
first invasion by Roman troops. Gnaeus Pandosinus, a native of 
Pandosia in southern Italy, had leased a part of the public lands of 
Thisbe, paying a certain percentage of the yield in grain and oil 
to the municipal treasury as rental. "here arose some dispute in 
connection with this contract, which the senate referred to arbiters. 


6. SENATUS CONSULTUM DE DELO 
(164 a. Chr.) 

Ditt. Syll.3 664. 

Oi orparnyot Xappider émripery| tet Anrov yaipewv. Tevouévor| 
arELovov Adyov év Tel Bovarct | wept TOU SoypuaTos ov HvEyxen || 
éx ‘Poduns Anynrpsos ‘Pyvat|eds v7rép tHv kata TO Yaparriletov’ 
édofevy un KwAVELY av|ToY avoiyey Kai Oepatrevery | TO cepov 


, \ / , \ \ , , 
10 KaOarrep Kal TpoTe||pov, ypayrar Sé Kal wpos ce melpt rovTwr 


15 


¢/ on P e / dé \ “A >] Oe e b ) 9 a 
iva elons* wrroTte|Tayapev S€ cot Kat TOD éve|yOEvTOS UT’ avTod 
Soypatos | To avtiypadgov.|| 

Kéivros Muvixcos Koivrovu | vios otpatnyds tet cvyxdy|tort 
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auveBovrevaaTo év xo|peTtion edviois évtepK(a)ral[p]lous* ypa- 
popevov rapijcav || Tomwdsos Topxcos ordtov, Tel Bépsos 20 
Knravévos TeSeptov | Kpvoropivas, Mdvios Povtn|tos Taitou: 
mept wv Anunrtpsos | ‘Pnvatos Adyous érroinzato, || brws TO év 25 
Andrew. iepov Sapalmidos avtar Ocpamreveuy é€|Eet, Andlous be Kw- 
Nvewv Kai | Tov €E’AOnvav erapxor | Tapaytvopevov wt EXaG||coV 30 
Jepateves* wept TovTou | Tod mpadypatos ovTws éd0|Eev: xabas 
TO Tpotepov €|Oeparrevev, evexev npwv | Oepatrevery EEeoTLv Tod || 35 
wy Te UTrEevayTioy TH. THS | TUyKANTOV dSoypate yivyntar. | “Kdokev. 
From Delos. Although Delos at this time was under the ad- 
ministration of Athens, and the latter was a free city allied with 
Rome, the senate did not hesitate to interfere in the internal 
government of the island. Demetrius appealed to Rome to permit 
the opening of the Serapeum on Delos and the renewal of the cult 
which the Athenians had forbidden. He secured a decree of the 
senate in his favor, and, armed with this, he came to Athens and 
presented it to the senate. It 1s apparent from the wording of the 
letter which the Athenians sent to the governor of Delos that 
considerable opposition had arisen in Athens over this decree which 
is extremely brusque and softened by no diplomatic amenities. It 
Is not even addressed to the Athenians nor Is any request made to 
them to respect the wishes of Rome. Contrast with this the letter 
of Flamininus (no. 1). For the date of this document cf. note by 


Hiller, Ditt. Sy//.3 664. 


7. SENATUS CONSULTUM DE TIBURTIBUS 
(ca. 1§9 a. Chr.) 


CIL. 1, 201 -. x1v, 3584; Dessau, 19; Bruns, 39; Riccobono, 
p. 204. 

Cornelius Cn. f. pr(actor) sen(atum) cons(uluit) a. d. 1 nonas 
Maias sub aede Kastorus. | Scr. adf. A. Manlius A. f., Sex. Iulius 

..) L. Postumius 5. f. | 

Quod ‘Teiburtes v(erba) f(ecistis) quibusque de rebus vos pur- 
gavistis, ea senatus | animum advortit Ita ute! aequom fult—nosque 
ea ita audiveramus, || ut vos deixsistis vobeis nontiata esse—: ea nos 5 
animum nostrum | non indoucebamus ita facta esse, propterea quod 
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scibamus, | ea vos merito nostro facere non potuisse, neque vos 
dignos esse | quei ea faceretis, neque id vobeis neque rei poplicae 
vostrae | oitile esse facere; et postquam vostra verba senatus audivit, || 
tanto magis animum nostrum indoucimus, Ita utei ante | arbitra- 
bamur, de eieis rebus af vobeis peccatum non esse. | Quonque de 
eleis rebus senatuei purgati estis, credimus vosque | animum vos- 
trum indoucere oportet, item vos populo | Romano purgatos fore. 


Bronze tablet found at Tibur in the sixteenth century, now lost. 
The use of the second person in the verbs shows that this document 
is a letter from the praetor, containing the substance of a senatus 
consultum. Itisin the form ofa statement first made to the Tiburtine 
deputies in the senate. For the conventional form of a 8.C., cf. 
Abbott, 230, 413 ff. ‘The date is fixed by the fact that L. Cornelius 
Lentulus Lupus, who was consul in 156 B.c., held the praetorship 
in 160 or 159 B.c. (cf. Miinzer, R.E. 4, 1386 f.). For confirmation 
of this date, cf. also Willems, Le sénat de la république rom. 1, 250 f. 
Tibur had belonged to the old Latin League. It was at this time 
a civitas foederata, being one of the soci Latini nominis. Whether or 
not it was under the aequum foedus of Sp. Cassius is not clear (cf. 
Marquardt, St. Verw. 1, 47, n. 3). It became a munictpium by the 
legislation of go B.c. A not uncommon cause of complaint against 
Italian cities was their failure to furnish the required contingent 
of troops (cf. Willems, op. c##. 2, 692). What the question at issue 
in this case was we do not know, but the point of interest in the 
document is that Tibur’s explanation of the incident ts laid before 
the senate, probably by a legation (cf. guod Terburtes verba fectstts), 
and that the senate speaks for the Roman people and communicates 
its decision through its presiding officer. 


8. SENATUS CONSULTUM DE NARTHACIENSIBUS 
ET MELITAEENSIBUS 


(159-147 a. Chr.) 
IG. 1x, 2, 89; Ditt. Sy//3 674; de Ruggiero, L’arbitrato pub- 
blico, 8; Tod, xxx1v; Viereck, Sermo Graecus,12. 
[Xrparlayéovros Tov Mecoadav Acovto[s | tod ‘Ay]|noimrov 
Aapicaiou, év d¢ Napbaxio[s | apyovt lov Kpttwvos rod’ Apeuvia, 
Tlonv«réos | [rod De Jdtaaov, TAaveéta tov ‘Ayeddou, avr[ell- 
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ypadn To] Soypa To yevopevoy U7ro cuyK[AN|ToU él o|TpaTnyoU 
Tov Mcocarav Becaa|[Aod Tod] Opacupndeos Pepaiov. | [Tdios 
“Oo]rirsos AdAov vios Mayxivos orpal[ryyos t]he cuyerAnTar 
cuveBovrevaato Tpolll....vwlyav Koivtirtwy ey Kxoperiot 
ypado|[uévwr w]lapnoav Koivtos (%)ratedunvos Koivrov | [vies 
Kop |yndia, Vvaios Aotatios Pvatov vio[s | 'A....4v]on, Addros 
Lepmpwvios Avrov vios Pal[répva]. epi dv @eccadol Meru- 
taveis ‘Appoll[Eevos Au]advdpov, Aaumpopayos Todira | [rpe- 
aBev|rai rNoyous érroinoavto, avdpes Kal[Not Kaya ]Bot Kai hirou 
mapa dnuov xarov | [xayabolv nat dirov cuppdyou (te), 
yapita | [hiriav ojuppayiay te avevewoavro, 7re||[pt ywopas | 
Snuworias Kal mepi ywpiov éepnpuov | [eirracav], wel Hs ywpas 
ets TH hirtav tou | [dnpov tlod “Pwyaiwy trapeyévorto, ty 
yo|[pav NapOa]xets peta tadta éavta@y dbdixws | [erotjoavt jo, 
Tepi ToUTOU TOU TpaypaTos OTrws || [THY dudvor lav rpoa(c)ywour, 
61ws TouTo To mpal[yua axépa tov avTois atTroxatacTaby ovTa | 
[xaOws mpotepoly eri Mndeiws wai eri Oeccarov|.......... 
Kat émi tov epi TIlvAXov Make|[dovwy Kexpi]uevov avtois np, 
Tavtda te Ta x[pil|uatra xupta avtot|s 7° Tept TovTOUV Tov mpa- 
yual[tos cuvevdox|noev nuiv cai NapOaxcedow | [drws tov 


ayov la tov mapovta Kpivn éu M[edul|retas...... €ly Tavrnt TH 
vwpalt...... |. .audhotépwr] tav Syuwv e[retpeTrovtwy| || .. 
Eotiv we pa..|..in..vnl. Kai rept ov Meccarvi | NapGaxceis 
N]ccaras Ta[..]..... peo Be |utat Xoyo[ vs | é[orncavto xara| 


mpocwrov ev tHe] guyKAnT[wL..avdpes Karor || Kaya]Boit Kat 
giroe trapa dypyov xaldov Kulyabov cali Pidlou cuppdyov Te 
nueTépov, xalpita Pirliav oul |ualyray te avevewoavTo Kai | 
mept TOV Tpayluatwly Tav KaB autos dcerely|noalv] epi 
yopas [xat] iLe]pl@v aepi tH\s Te || ably ]pn[uevns] t[As xata 
Meni Ja[e leas gpyis [Na]o|@axcelw]y [rev] ev t[j Ayar|iafe: 
Kat yap] peta talutns] | tL) ]s yopas evs tHLv p]erca[v] t[ot 
bn ]uou [rod ‘Pw|ujaio[v] NapOaxuets trapay[eyover Jar, [x Jat 
[wept | ts ywpas Kat [TeV] lepav KpiTynpias [ver jexnx[E]]|vac 
Kata vopous Tovs Mecaa[rA@]v, ols [vo]| rors Ews ralv]dv ypav- 
[r]at, ods vopous Tiros | Kotyxtuos braros amo tis TOV déxa 
mpeo|Bevtay yuwuns edwxev, kal Kata doypa | cuyKANTOV, Tept 
Te ToUTwWY TAY T[playpal|[Tw]y ETEec dywTEpoY TpiTw éTl TPLBV 
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txacg|[Ty]piwv vevixneévar, ert Sapiwv, Koro[d]wr[é|av,] 
Maryvytov, xex[piuéva elvar cata vduou[s], | dws tadta kipia 
y odtws Kalas nal Gdrdows | yeyovds éotiv+ wept TovToV Tod 
mpaypatos || obtws eokev: ydpita pidiay ovppayiar | [a ]va- 
vewoar Gat TovTais Te PrravOpwrws a|roxpiOnvas, dvSpas Karovs 
Kayabovs mpoo|ayopetoat, dca Kexpiméva éotiv Kata vopous | 
ods Titos Kolyxtios taratos eSwxev, tadta Kal|\Oa>s Kexpiuéva 
éorivy obtw Soxel xvpia elvac Seiv: | rodTd Te wn EvYEpEs Etvas, 
Goa Kata vomous Kelxpyuéva eotiy axvpa toveiv. Bévid te 
exatépois Tdilos ‘Oatituos otpatnyos tov tapiav Sobdvar 
xe|[L]evon dard onoteptiov vopwv éxatoy elxoce || [7révre ets 
exdotny mpeg Belay, ovTw Kabws av | [adTar ex] Tov Snuociwy 
Tpayuarwv riare|[as Te THS] idias haivntas. *Edo£ev. 

This inscription is engraved on two sides of a stone found at 
Narthacium in Thessaly. It is probably earlier than 146 B.c., since 
no reference is found in it to the provincial organization of Achaea 
by Mummius and his commission of ten in that year (cf. Willems, 
Le sénat de la république rom. 2, 705, n. 3; de Ruggiero, op. cit. 254), 
and because the two peoples in the controversy are spoken of as 
friends and allies of the Roman people—terms which would hardly 
be applied to provincial cities. On the other hand the fact that 
Hostilius, the praetor who presided over the senate, was not consul 
until 137 B.c. prevents us from dating the inscription much earlier 
than 150 B.c. 

The inscription records the settlement of a dispute between the 
cities of Melitaea and Narthacium by the Roman senate. The 
Melitaeans claimed that they owned the territory in question when 
they were admitted into the friendship of Rome and that the land 
had been awarded to them by arbitration in previous decisions. The 
ambassadors of Narthacium claimed that the land had been awarded 
to them by ‘Titus Quinctius and that his action had been ratified 
by a decree of the senate. Furthermore, the dispute had been 
arbitrated recently bya mixed tribunal from Samos, Colophon, and 
Magnesia, which had given a decision in their favor. The senate 
decided in favor of Narthacium, thus confirming the arrangement 
of Flamininus. In the same way, in deciding a similar question at 
issue between Priene and Samos, the senate upheld the arrangements 
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made by Manlius and the senatorial commission (Ditt. Sy//.3 688), 
which had been confirmed by a judicial decision rendered by the 


Rhodians acting as arbiters. Cf. pp. 153 ff. 


g. EPISTULA Q. FABI MAXIMI AD DYMAEOS 
(ca. 139 a. Chr.) 


Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 4; CIG. 1543; Ditt. Sy//.3 684. 


"Et Geoxodkov A€wvos, ypaupparé|os tod auvedpiov Xtparo- 
chéos. | Koivtos PaBios Koivtou Maétuos, avOv7ratos ‘Papaiwv, 
Avpat|wy toils adpyovas Kal ouvedpows Kai THe Troree Yai perv. 
Tév mept || KudXavov cuvédpav éudavicdvtwy pot Tept TOV 5 
cuvtere|obevtTwy map vpuiv adinudtwy, réyw 8& Urép THs 
éumonae|ws Kat POopas THY apy(ei)wv Kat Tov Snuociwr ypap- 
patov, wv eéyelyover apynyos THs 6Ans auyyvcews Lacos 
Tavpopeéveos o | Kat Tous voxous ypavras vrevartiovs Tht 
amodoGercne Tots || [ A]yacots bro ‘Pwyatwy rorit[eta]i, wept to 
Ov Ta Kata mépos duj[A]O[o|wev ev Ta]rpaws wera tod cal p]ov- 
[To]s cupPovurtou* erret oby of Starrpal[Ed ]uevor tadrta édatvovto 
moe THS xetptatys Kaltaa |racews | [xa ]i tapayis xaltacKxeuny] 
Totovpevo[t Tots “KAAnoL Taa]uW* ov pol[voy yap] THs mp[ds 
a|ArXnAov[s] acuvandaAfa]E[las] Kai ype[wxorias oi||xeta], dAXA 15 
cai[T |i}s arrodedopevns Kata [x Jowvoy trots” EXA[ now é]|NevOeplas 
ardotpia cat Tis] hweté[pa]s mpoapécews, ey[w, Ta]|pacxo- 
evwv TOV KaTHYyopwY AadnOiwas aTrodeiEEs, Na|ocov pév, Tov 
yeyovota apynyov [t]@v mpayGévtwr Kal vol|ioypadyjcavta éri 
Kataduoet THS atrodobeons TordTell|[a]s, xpivas EVvOXOY €lvat 20 
Javatwr Tapeywpica, opoiws de Kai | [Pop ]udoxov Eyer béveos 
TOY Oaptopyov Tov cuutpakavta | [Tots] cuTpricact Ta apyeta 
Kal Ta Onpooia ypaumata, érel xai | [abvtos] w@porodyncev: 
Tipodeor d¢ Nixia top peta tov Xwaor | [-yeyove]ra vowoypadoy, 
emer EXagoov EpareTo ndiKnKwS, €ll[ KéEXevTA] mpodyevets Pwuny, 25 
opxicas ef’ [db] rH. voupnviar tod év|[drov ynvo]s orale] éxe?, 
Kat euhavicas t[ ae ér]i tov Eévwv otpatn|[ yar, drw]s dv [un 
T |potepov era[y jeca[ur e]s olor, caly p]y av.. 

From Dymae. Shortly after the destruction of Corinth by 
Mummius the Romans restored to the Greck cities their ancient 
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assemblies (Pausanias, 7. 16. 10), but apparently with a constitution 
modelled on oligarchical lines (ll. 9 ff:). In Dymae there was a 
party led by Sosus which attempted a revolution. The public records 
were destroyed by fire, and the revolutionary party enacted laws 
contrary to the spirit of the constitution proposed by Rome. The 
pro-Roman party appealed to Fabius who restored them to power 
and condemned Sosus to death together with Phormiscus who was 
one of the magistrates associated with the conspirators. “Timotheus, 
another conspirator, was banished to Rome. This document is 
important evidence for the influence of Rome in shaping the 
constitutions of the Greek cities along oligarchical lines. 


10. SENTENTIA Q. M. MINUCIORUM INTER 
GENUATES ET VITURIOS 
(117 a. Chr.) 


CIL. f, 199 = v, 7749; Dessau, 5946; Bruns, 184. 


QO. M. Minucieis QO. f. Rufeis de controvorsieis inter | Genuateis 
et Veiturios in re praesente cognoverunt, et coram inter eos con- 
trovosias composeiverunt, | et qua lege agrum possiderent et qua 
fineis fierent dixserunt. Eos fineis facere terminosque statul 1use- 
runt; | ubei ea facta essent, Romam coram venire iouserunt. Romae 

5 coram sententiam ex senati consulto dixerunt eidib. || Decemb. L. 
Caecilio QO. f. O. Muucio Q. f. cos.—Qua ager privatus casteli 
Vituriorum est, quem agrum eos vendere heredemque | sequi licet, 
is ager vectigal. nei siet.—-Langatium fines agri privati. Ab rivo 
infimo, qui oritur ab fontei in Mannicelo ad flovium | Edem; ibt 
terminus stat. Inde flovio suso vorsum in flovium Lemurim. Inde 
flovio Lemuri susum usque ad rivom Comberane........ Agri 
poplici quod Langenses posident, hisce finis videntur esse. Ubi 
comfluont | Edus et Procobera, ibei terminus stat. Inde Ede flovio 

15 sursuorsum in montem Lemurino infumo; ibei terminus || stat. 
Inde sursumvorsum iugo recto monte Lemurino; ibei terminus 
stat.......Quem agrum poplicum | iudicamus esse, eum agrum 
castelanos Langenses Veiturios pos:dere fruique videtur oportere. 
25 Pro eo agro vectigal Langenses || Veituris in poplicum Genuam 
dent in anos singulos vic(toriatos) n(ummos) ccce. Sei Langenses 
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eam pequniam non dabunt neque satis | facient arbitratuu Genua- 
tium, quod per Genuenses mora non fiat, quo setius eam pequniam 
acipiant: tum quod in eo agro | natum erit frumenti partem vicen- 
sumam, vini partem sextam Langenses in poplicum Genuam dare 
debento | in annos singolos.—Quei intra eos fineis agrum posedet 
Genuas aut Viturius, quei eorum posedeit k. Sextil. L. Caicilio | 
Q. Muucio cos., eos ita posidere colereque liceat. Evzs, quei poside- 
bunt, vectigal Langensibus pro portione dent ita uti ceteri || Lan- 30 
genses, qui eorum in eo agro agrum posidebunt fruenturque. Praeter 

ea In eo agro niquis posideto nist de maiore parte | Langensium 
Veituriorum sententia, dum ne alium intro mitat nisi Genuatem 
aut Veiturium colendi causa. Quei eorum | de maiore parte Langen- 
sium Veiturium sententia ita non parebit, is eum agrum nei habeto 
nive fruimino.—Quel | ager compascuos erit, 1n eo agro quo minus 
pecus pascere Genuates Veituriosque liceat ita utei In cetero agro | 
Genuati compascuo, niquis prohibeto, nive quis vim facito, neive 
prohibeto quo minus ex eo agro ligna materiamque || sumant 35 
utanturque.—Vectigal anni primi k. JTanuaris secundis Veturis 
Langenses in poplicum Genuam dare | debento. Quod ante k. 
Januar. primas Langenses fructi sunt eruntque, vectigal invitei dare 
net debento.— | Prata quae fuerunt proxuma faenisicer L. Caecilio 
QO. Muucio cos. in agro poplico, quem Vituries Langenses | posident 

et quem Odiates et quem Dectunines et quem Cavaturineis et quem 
Mentovines posident, ea prata, | invitis Langensibus et Odiatibus 

et Dectuninebus et Cavaturines et Mentovines, quem quisque eorum 
agrum || posidebit, inviteis eis niquis sicet nive pascat nive fruatur. 40 
Sei Langueses aut Odiates aut Dectunines aut Cavaturines | aut 
Mentovines malent in eo agro alia prata inmittere defendere sicare, 

id uti facere liceat, dum ne ampliorem | modum pratorum habeant, 
quam proxuma aestate habuerunt fructique sunt.—Vituries quel 
controvorsias | Genuensium ob iniourias iudicati aut damnati sunt, 
sei quis in vinculeis ob eas res est, eos omneis | solvet mitte! lel- 
berareique a Genuenstdus videtur oportere ante eidus Sextilis 
primas.—Seiquoi de ea re || iniquom videbitur esse, ad nos adeant 45 
primo quoque die et ab omnibus controversis et hono publ. li. | Leg. 
Moco Meticanio Meticoni f., Plaucus Peliani. Pelioni f. 


1. 45. et hono publ. li; something like abstineant required, 
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Bronze tablet found in 1506, near Genua, now in Genoa. Most 
of those parts of the inscription which describe the boundaries of 
the ager privatus (ll. 8—12) and the ager publicus (ll. 14-23) of the 
Langenses are omitted here. The document is dated in |. 5. It 
contains the settlement of a controversy between the czvitas foederata 
of Genua and the neighboring tribe of the Viturit or Langenses 
and certain other tribes (I. 38). So far as the relations of the munici- 
palities to the central government are concerned, its interest for us 
lies in the fact that it gives us the fullest account which we have in 
the republican period of the part which Rome played as arbitrator 
between dependent communities, and that it discloses the control 
which a civitas had over its attributi. The Viturii and the other 
tribes mentioned in |. 38 were attributi of Genua (cf. Mlommsen, 
St. R. 3,765 3 of. pp. 138 f, and commentary on no. 49). It 1s 
clear that the Viturii had some form of local government, because 
they were able to receive rental from those who occupied certain 
lands (ll. 29-30), and to decide certain questions de mauore parte 
L. V. sententia (\l. 30-31, 32). They were, however, not autono- 
mous. The questions at issue between them and Genua have been 
heard by the local magistrates of Genua (ll. 43-44). So far as private 
rights go, the citizens may own land (cf. ll. 5—6), but, 1f they occupy 
any of the ager publicus of Genua, they must pay an annual tax to 
Genua in money or in kind (Il. 24-28). 

‘The magistrates of Genua had proceeded to hear the cases which 
had arisen (ll. 43-44), but the Viturii appealed to the Roman senate. 
Such an appeal was quite in accordance with the Roman theory of 
her relation to all czvztates in her confines. ‘They were under her 
hegemony, and consequently their dealings with one another and 
with independent states, and their relations to communities sub- 
ordinate to them, were regulated by her. As she expressed it in 
certain treaties (cf. Cic. pro Balbo, 35-37), the allied cities were 
required mazestatem popult Romani comiter conservare. 

The senate in this case appointed two of its members, the Minucii, 
as arbitrators. They were descendants of O. Minucius Rufus, who 
conquered the Ligurians in 197 B.c. (cf. Livy, 32. 27-313; Cic. 
Brut. 73), and were probably patrons of Genua. They proceeded 
to the locality concerned (cf. |. 2), investigated the matter, made 
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certain rulings, set up boundary stones, ordered local deputies to 
come to Rome (cf. Il. 4, 46), and reported to the senate. Their 
decision is: (1) that the Viturii may own certain ager privatus which 
shall be free from taxes (ll. 5-6); (2) that for the ager publicus of 
Genua which they occupy, they shall pay an annual vectiga/ to 
Genua (Il. 24-32); (3) that the common pasture land may be used 
by any Genuan or Viturian (Il. 33-34); (4) that the meadows in 
this public land are reserved for the Viturii (Il. 37-42); (5) that the 
Viturit who have been imprisoned by the Genuan magistrates shall 
be set free (Il. 43-44), and (6) that later grievances are to be referred 
to Rome (1. 45). For arbitration under Rome, cf. pp. 152 ff, and 
nos. 8, 57, 90, etc. 


Ir LEX OSCA TABULAE BANTINAE 


(150-100 a. Chr.) 


Bruns, 8; Girard, p. 26; Riccobono, p. 130; Buck, Oscan and 
Umbrian Grammar, p. 230; Vv. Planta, Gramm. @. osk.-umbr. Dial. 
2, 599; Conway, Exempla Selecta, 2. 


Chape ts. siad 4s Iss... Sl... quaestor multam proposuertt 
Mee ee Sie lurabit maximae partis senatus sententia dummodo 
non minus XL adsint, cum ea res consulta erit. Siquis peremerit, 
prius quam peremerit, turato sciens in comitio sine dolo malo, se ea 
comitia magis ret publicae causa quam Culuspiam gratiae aut Inimi- 
citlae Causa, 1dque se de senatus sententia maximae partis perimere. 
Cur sic comitia perimet guisquam, is co die comitia ne habuerit. 

Chap. 2. Quis quandoque post hac comitia, habebit magistratus 
de capite vel in pecunias, facito ut populus iurati sententiam dicant, 
se de ts id sententiae dicere, quod optimum publicum censeat esse, 
neve fecerit quo quis de ea re minus turet dolo malo. Siquis contra 
hoc fecerit aut comitia habuerit, multa tanta esto: n. MIM. Et 
siquis eum potius magistratus multare volet, dumtaxat minoris partis 
pecuniae multae multare liceto. 

Chap. 3. Siquis pro magistratu alter! capitis aut pecuniae diem 
dixerit, is comitia ne habuerit nis! cum apud populum quater ora- 
verit sciens sine dolo malo et guartum diem populus perceperit. 
Quater, neque plus quinquiens, cum reo agito prius quam ludica- 
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tionem dabit, et cum postremum cum reo oraverit, ab eo die in 
diebus xxx proximis comitia ne habuerit. Siquis contra hoc fecerit, 
eum siquis volet magistratus multare, liceto, dumtaxat minoris partis 
pecuniae liceto. 

Chap. 4. Cum censores Bantiae populum censebunt, qui Civis 
Bantinus erit, censetor ipse et pecuniam qua lege ii censores censere 
proposuerint. At siquis in censum non venerit dolo malo, et elus 
convincitur, ipse in comitio caedatur praetoris magistratu, populo 
praesente sine dolo malo, et immercato cetera familia et pecunia 
omnino quae elus erit, quae incensa erit, publica esto. 

Chap. 5. Praetor, sive praefectus post hac Bantiae erit, siquis 
apud eos cum altero lege agere volet, aut pro iudicato manum ad- 
serere de eis rebus quae hisce in legibus scriptae sunt, ne quem 
prohibuerit plus diebus x proximis. Siquis contra hoc prohibuerit, 
multa tanta esto: n.M. Et siquis eum magistratus multare volet, 
liceto, dumtaxat minoris partis pecuniae multae multare liceto. 

Chap. 6. Praetor censor Bantiae me quis fuerit, nisi quaestor 
fuerit, neve censor fuerit nisi praetor fuerit. Et siquis praetor et 
SIGUIS CENSOF 6.6 Gee ee eee virum fuerit, is post ea tr. pl. ne fuerit. 
Siquis contra hoc tr. pl. factus erit, is improbe factus esto. Id magis- 
terlum e0..... quandoque Bantiae......... magisterlum  an- 
norum VI proximorum....quod....magisterium. 

A bronze tablet, about 15 by 10 inches, found in 1790 at Bantia, 
near the borders of Lucania and Apulia, now in the museum at 
Naples. On one side it has an Oscan inscription, written in Latin 
letters, and reproduced here in the Latin translation made by 
Buecheler, as modified by Buck. On the other side is a Latin 
inscription, of a somewhat later date, with which we are not con- 
cerned here. ‘The Oscan inscription was in two columns, of which 
the right-hand column has been lost. Of the extant left-hand 
column, the upper and lower parts are broken. Six chapters, which 
represent about one-sixth of the original law, are preserved. The 
inscription contains a series of municipal regulations for the federated 
town of Bantia. This municipal charter was either granted to Bantia 
by Roman commissioners, and is, therefore, a /ex data, or more 
probably, as Mommsen (St. R. 3, 701) and Girard think, was 


adopted by the local assembly. Its primary interest for us lies in 
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the fact that it is a fragment of the earliest extant municipal charter. 
It is also important, because it illustrates the policy of Rome in 
the second century B.c. of entering into relations with individual 
cities, rather than with tribes or large sections of country. It is also 
Important as illustrating for the early period the blending of Roman 
Institutions with local autonomy and traditional titles and practices. 

The law prescribes the presence of a quorum in the local senate 
when certain action is taken. It defines the functions and procedure 
of the local assembly in hearing criminal cases. It lays down certain 
provisions concerning the census, describes the jurisdiction of the 
praetor, and establishes a cursus honorum. Vhe characteristics of 
autonomy which we notice in this law are the regularly ordered 
magistracies, senate, and popular assembly, the taking of the census 
by the local authorities, the holding of court and the imposition of 
fines by the praetor of Bantia, and the exercise of criminal juris- 
diction by the popular assembly. No mention is made of the 
exemption, even of Romans or Italians, from the jurisdiction of 
this popular court, although in most treaties probably Rome stipu- 
lated that they should not be tried by the local court (cf, Mommsen, 
St. R. 3, 702). The specification of a senatorial quorum for the 
transaction of certain business is characteristic of Roman practice 
and is found in later municipal charters. The right of itercessto 
Is exercised at Bantia, as well as at Rome, but in the former city it 
may be used to prevent a meeting of the assembly only on the 
approval of the senate, and on the taking of an oath by the official 
exercising it; cf. the oath taken by Ti. Gracchus (Aul. Gell. 6. 19). 
The procedure of the assembly when sitting as a high court was, 
except for small details, identical with that at Rome (¢f. Cic. de 
domo sua, 45; Livy, 26. 3). The census followed the same course 
at Bantia as at Rome, except that in Bantia the penalty for non- 
appearance was lighter. A still more striking instance of the 
adoption of a Roman institution occurs in the last paragraph which 
fixes legally the cursus honorum. In this matter the people of Bantia 
have outdone the Romans who had arrived indirectly at the same 
end by prescribing in the /ex Villia annalts the minimum ages at 
which the several offices should be held (Livy, 40. 44. 1). Inci- 
dentally this fact shows that our law is later than 180 B.c. It is 
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surprising to find that one of the municipal magistrates is a tribune 
(of. last paragraph), but parallels are found at Nuceria (Dessau, 
6445 e), and Teanum Sidicinum (ibid, 6298). For recent literature 
on this law, see Bruns and Girard. 


12, SENATUS CONSULTUM DE CONTROVERSIA 
INTER PUBLICANOS ET PERGAMENOS 
(in. saec. a. Chr.) 


ELE. 4, 213 ff; Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 15. 

.».Lorplat[ny ov | [apo tena tpi lav cadavdav | [PeBpoa- 
piov (?) év] xopetiw pera | [cup Bovrlov é]reyvexdta 86)|[ ypare 
cuyKry|rov rept xapas, 4|[Tus ev dvte]\oyla éativ Snpoorw-| 
[vats mpos] Tepyapnvots: év rar | [cvpBovrA]iw trapjoav— 
(sequuntur nomina). 

The date of this decree of the senate cannot be determined with 
accuracy. Willems (Le sénat de la république rom. 1, 693 ff.) has 
dated it ca. 98-94 B.c. The dispute between the pudlicani and the city 
of Pergamum was referred to the senate. Nothing is known about 
the nature of the dispute, but it is probable that the tax-collectors 
attempted to bring the temple-lands under their jurisdiction as at 
Ilium and Oropus (nos. 14, 18). If, however, Pergamum still 
enjoyed the privileges which were conferred upon it by the testa- 
ment of Attalus, the dispute may be over lands claimed by the city 
and therefore exempt from tribute. 


13. DECRETUM CN. POMPEI STRABONIS 
(90 a. Chr.) 

CIL, 1, 709; Bull. arch. com. 38 (1910), 2753 An. ép. 1911, 
no. 126; Girard, p. 61; Dessau, 8888. 

Cn. Pompetus Sex. f. imperator virtutis caussa | equites Hispanos 
ceives Romanos fectt in castreis apud Asculum a. d. x1v k. Dec. | ex 
lege Iulia. In consilio fuerunt: | 

L. Gellius L. f. Tro. Cn. Octavius OQ. f. 
(et alta nomina quinquaginta septem) 
TURMA SALLVITANA 
sanibelser Adingibas f. 


(et alta nomina viginti novem) 
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Cn. Pompeius Sex. f. imperator | virtutis caussa turmam | 
Salluitanam donavit in | castreis apud Asculum | cornuculo et 
patella, torque, | armilla, palereis; et frumentum | duplex. 


A bronze plate, which, with some fragments missing, was first 
published in the Bull. arch. com. 36 (1908), 169 ff. Later a small 
but important fragment was found, and the inscription was brought 
Out In its present form in the Ball. arch. com. 38 (1910), 273-280. 
‘The decree was issued in the camp at Asculum, but this copy of it 
was kept on the Capitol in Rome. It has been much discussed, both 
before and after the discovery of the new fragment; cf. e.g., An. ép. 
1909, no. 30; 1910, pp. 30, 38, 41, 553 1911, pp. 29-303; Pais, 
Studi storict, 2, 113-162; Rendiconti della r. accad. det Lincet, 
Ser. V, 19 (1910), 72-87; de Sanctis, Atti della r. accad. delle scienze 
di Torino, 45 (191C), 144 ff.; V. Costa, Rend. della r. accad. delle 
scienze dell instit. di Bologna, 2 (1908-1909), 37-40; thid. 4 (1910— 
19'1), 44-49; Girard, op. cit.; Stevenson, ‘Fourn. Rom. Studies, 
9 (1919), 95-101. It confers Roman citizenship and other rewards, 
mentioned in the last paragraph, on certain persons. The first grant, 
that of Roman citizenship, is made with the approval of the con- 
stm, which was composed ordinarily of the military tribunes and 
the chief centurion of each legion. “The names of the members of 
the const/ium, sixty in all, are given in the early part of the in- 
scription. L. Caesar, after his great victory over the Samnites and 
Lucanians, and sometime in go B.c., secured the passage of a law 
which granted citizenship to the allies and Latins; cf. Rotondi, 
Leges publicae popult Romant, 339. Probably the same law also 
authorized the grant of citizenship to provincial auxiliaries of 
federated and stipendiary cities, who had contributed by their valor 
to Roman success. ‘he grant of these rights to provincials at such 
an early date Is surprising. It seems to indicate an unusually liberal 
attitude on the part of Strabo. “Vhe award in this case was made by 
him after the battle near Firmum (cf. Appian, B.C. 1. 6. 473 Livy, 
Ep. 74,76). “The decree was drawn up i castrets apud Asculum, 
and no mention is made in it of the consulship which Strabo held 
in 89 B.c. It belongs therefore to go B.c., and it bears the date of 
Nov. 17. For the arguments in favor of the date 89 B.c., cf. Dessau, 
loc. cit. and Stevenson, /oc. cit. Perhaps similar rewards were given 
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to other Spanish squadrons and to auxiliary troops from other 
provinces and recorded elsewhere, but no other tablets of this sort 
have yet been found. It is the first example of a /ex data issued by 
a general, based on a /ex rogata, cf. pp. 232 ff., and Girard, op. cit. 
Ata later date Pompey the Great was authorized to confer Roman 
citizenship de consilit sententia singillatim (Cic. pro Balbo, 8. 19), 
and under the empire the award was frequently made in military 
diplomas (cf. also no. 42). An interesting supplement and a parallel 
to Strabo’s decree is furnished by a S.C. of 78 B.c. (Bruns, 41), 
which declared three Greek ship captains as amici populi Romani, 
and granted them immunity and other privileges for the services 
which they had rendered to Rome in time of war. 


14. ILIENSES HONORANT LUCIUM IULIUM CAESAREM 


(89 a. Chr.) 
Ditt. Or. Gr. 440. 


‘O SHpos | Acdxcov TovAtov | Aevxiou viov Katoapa, | Tounriy 
yevouevoy || Kal atoxatacty|cavta tiv tepav | xwpav THe 
"AOnvas | tHe Trade nati éEeXopevor | adtnv éx THs Enwootwvias. 

From Troy. Lucius Julius Caesar, as censor, restored the sacred 
lands of the city to the goddess Ilian Athena, and thus exempted 
them from the tribute collected by the publican: (cf. Strabo, p. 642). 
The city of Priene appealed to Rome ca. 100 B.c. for a remission 
of the tax on salt and of the dnwoordvae (Inschriften von Priene, 


111). Cf. nos. 12, 18, and Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rim. Kol. 284 f. 


I5. FABULAE AD MEMORIAM LIBERTATIS 
RESTITUTAE SERVANDAM APTAE 
(81 a. Chr.) 


(a) 


. Populus Laodicensis af Lyco | populum Romanum quei sibei | 


CIL. 1, 587, 588, 589. 


5 ...salutei fuit; benifici ergo quae sibei | benigne fecit || 6 S709 0 
.. Aaodixéwv tév tpos | Tat Adxws tov Sjpov tov | ‘Papaiwr 
. .yeyovora éautar | cwThpa Kal evepyéerny | aperins evexev Kat 
10 ...evvotas || THS els EauToD. 


The dots at the left in (2) mark a break in the stone. 
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Populus Ephesius populum Romanum | salutis ergo quod optinutt 
matorum | sovom leibertatem 1... | legatet Heraclitus H.. .filzus || 
Hermocrates Demetri filius 5 


(<) 

Communi restituto in maiorum leibertatem | Roma Iovei Capito- 
lino et poplo Romano vertutis | benivolentiae benificique caussa 
erga Lucios ab commun: | Aveiwy To Kowwov Kopicdpevov TH 
qmatptov dn||woxpatiay tHv “Pounv Aw Karetorios cal tar | 5 
Snowe TO[t] “Pwpaiwy aperns Evexev Kai evvotas | Kal evepyecias 
THS els TO KoLVOY TO AUKiwv. 

Three stone tablets found in Rome. Ephesus and the Commune 
Lyciae express their thanks to the Roman people for the gift of 
libertas, and Laodicea likewise shows its gratitude. ‘The inscriptions 
probably belong to the year 81 B.c., when Sulla and Murena settled 
the affairs of Lycia (cf. Appian, Mithr. 61; Tac. Ann. 3. 62). Itis 
probable, though not certain, that Rome recognized these cities 
as civitates liberae (cf. Henze, De crvitatibus liberts, 70-71; Momm- 
sen, St. R. 3, 670, n. 3; Marquardt, St. Verw. 1, 337, n. 9). An 
Inscription found at Tabae (no. 16), as interpreted by Mommsen 
(Hermes, 26 (1891), 145-148 = Ges. Schr. 5, 514), throws a little 
light on some of Sulla’s arrangements in Asia Minor (cf. nos. 17, 19). 
For a summary of them, cf. Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. d’ Asie, 39. 
For Ephesus, cf. zj:d. 116. “The Commune Lyciae was one of the 
oldest leagues in the empire and in Strabo’s time numbered twenty- 
three cities with the right of voting in the «xowvov (cf. Marquardt, 
St. Verw. 1, 376 f.3; Reid, Municipalities of the Roman Empire, 
363 f.; Guiraud, Les assemblées prov. 41). 


16. SENATUS CONSULTUM DE TABENIS 
(82 a. Chr.) 
Ditt. Or. Gr. 442. 
eee Tois Te Bactrews Hyenoow | Suvapeciv] re éravdpo- 
ta[ta wrép Twv Todewy THS Acias | Kai T]#s ‘EXXaSos avtiTe- 
Tay[Oar- apéoxey oporws THe | cuy]KAnrws cal twee dnuwe [TOV 
‘Pwpyaiwy tai’ta twavta Kata Ta] || apiora elvas EvecOai Te, 5 
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/ 4 \ \ 4 \ \ A “~ 
[tnv Te miorw mpos tHv auv|kAn|rov Kai Tov Shyov tav 


‘Popaliov ternpnyévny ael | did wlvnuns exew eEew te dolas 


Té Tivas THS | Tovlrwy apeThs Kal KaTaroys Elvexev avtois | 
amo | cuyBovaAiov yveuns Aevtos [Kopynrsos || SVAA Jas avro- 
Kpatwp auvexopnoev [m]orAless dias | dSiJous rots voposs 
aipéceciv Te wow: | [drrw]s Te yoplov Ovnacoor, 6 éotw évrTos 
Tov [o|piw ly avTor, €av BovAwvTat, oxvpdawow: [THY | TE cU]v- 
KXNTov Tov Te Shpov Tov ‘Pwpaiowr [d.||aXa|yBavew tadta avtois 
Kkaros kat [rpoon|Kovtlws Kai d&iws avtoyv Sedoc0at Te... 

From Tabae. This city had remained loyal to the Romans during 
the invasion of Asia by Mithradates, and was rewarded by Sulla 
in a fashion similar to Stratonicea (cf. no. 17). It was given the 
revenues of certain towns and, as an ally of Rome, was permitted 
to use its own laws. Permission to fortify part of their territory 
was also granted (cf. no. 5; Viereck, Hermes, 25 (1890), 624 ff, 
Mommeen, Ges. Schr. 5. 514 ff.). 


17. SENATUS CONSULTUM DE STRATONICENSIBUS 
(ca. 81 a. Chr.) 


Ditt. Or. Gr. 441, ll. 1-129; Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 16. 

[Aevetos Kopyndos A ]evetou [vies] SvAAas 'Erradpodctos | 
[Suxtdtwp Lrpatovi|céwy ap[yo]vor Bovrre Snuws yaipery. | 
[OvK ayvoodpev bas] da tpoly lover wavta ta dixaca | [mpos 
THY HpeTtépa |v Hyew[ov lia metrounxotas Kat év || [wavTe Kkatpwo 
Thy pos H|was wilaot]uw eidexpives TeTHPNKOTAS | [ev Te TOL 
apos MiOpadalrnv mlo]Aéuwe mpwtovs tav év tHe | [Actas 
AYTUTET AY LEVOUS xa} dua Tadta Kivduvous TrodXovs | [TE Kal 
mavrosarous| wmrép Tav nuetéepwv Snuociwv | [mparyparay 
apoOvpo |rata a{y jadedeypevous Wd, See aie iat Ane eae hase Kal 
tLovs Kowovs] Kai tods tdiwtixovs | [pidrtas Elve[xev mods 
Hwas evvoias te | [Kal yapiTos, Kai év TL TOV TOA]é“oU KaLPOL 
mpos te | [tas a@Adas THs “Aoias aod wemplecBevKoras 
cat mp[o]|s | [tas tis “EXAaSos... 1... ee ]Aev«ros Kop[vndcos 
Sorras “Emadpoditos Sixrlatwp || Urpatolwxéwv apyovar 
Bovarne Snpoe yatpevv.] | UpecBevtais vulerépors to yevopuevov 
bm6 cvyKd7jT jou Séypa | TovTo [rrapédwxa]. | 

Aevxvos Kopvyrif[os Aevxiov vids LvAAas ’Emadpoditos 
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duxtlatap | acuykrAntwr ov[veBovrevcato mpo pepav && 
Ka |jAavddv || ’Ampidiov év tale Kouetios ypahopéevws Taphoav 
P]aios | Bavyios Tatov [vids............, Patios | Dovdavios 
Tai[ou vids........° wept ov Srparovere jis éx Xpu|cao[péwr] | 


Navwpios “lep| oxNeovsy:aaus ein ee eS ag EERE OE ON eae 
.++], || ‘“Exaratos Ila..... Sie, fatten Age eee ie Sas ron 
Atoviawos‘EL...... mpeoPevrat NOyous errouy |oavTo | guile: 


vows Kat axorovdws Tat UTparovixéwy Whdicpats | ak€vodvtes 
ouvvndecOat eri tau TIA Snudcia wpay[pata tlob Syuov | [Tov 
‘Pwpaiwy év Berriov. xalractdce elvac: || [Gras ypvoovr 
otéhavoy mapa THs i|dias modews THe suyKAnrar | [avabeivar 
> “A bf ‘ / , / > ”~ / 
é&jt amo tadavtov d)|raxociwr, | [Ovotay re év rat Karreroriwr 
67ws] totnoar é&Rt vrép tHS v[iK}ns | [Kat THs Hyewovias Tou 
Syjwov Tod] ‘Pwpaiwyr, | [drws te Td Novrroy Aevxiwt Kopynriwt 
Alevxiouv vids ZvrAAXat “Exadposdirws || [Scataropse paivntar 
Ltpatovixéwv] Snuws PiravOp@ras Kexpha[O lac: | [eet re o 
Stos ev Tau Kapa THs elpnv ys cvvernpnoev THv LoLav | [edvordy 
\ , \ , \ \ A \ ¢ / \ 
Te Kal Ticti Kal dircav] pos Tov Shwov Tov ‘Papaiwy | [xat 
A “a ’ a 3% / e/ / ? > a , 
mTpartos tav ev THe Acias, 6te MiOp jabarns év avt[ ju | Seuvorata 
5) , I ’ / 9 \ XV ¢ \ en 
érupavvevev, TpoetreTo av |retetay Oa: || [eres d€ 0 BactrEvs eri 
Thy woAw érHnrOev], Erwv 6 expatno[e|y ...... 2 eee ae 
[Aevxiws Kopynriws Acvxiov vids SvrXac] | Sextaropse éri[td- 
PANT Sie caused noe ctaeckage eds | « Jat éret o Sijos [our- 
eTHpHOEV del THY UTapxXovcay avTw.| | edvotav Kat TriloTLV] Kat 
cuppayilav mpos Tov dijov Tov ‘Pwopatwy, Ta t]|dva mpayyata 
\ \ , A 9 f / \ @ PY» Y 
x[ata 7 |nv mpoaipecuy [TH éxetvev Suocxnoas, Kat MiOpadarne | || 


ToAEmov errolinge, Kali Tov ldtov dy[Awoas Ovpov tpoPvsoTata 
avtetayOn] | tHe Bacidruxns BlovrAn |e cat dvvdpe[.......... 
ee ere | Sexatous te Jat vopors Kai €Oroplots Tots 


3 , 9 “A 9 4 e/ A ce / 
Ldious, ols éexpa@v|ro érdvlw, dws xpevTat, daa Te [Wydiopata 
’ U / lel / 4 A \ / 
érroincav tovltov tov molAéuou evexev, dv mpos Baa[thea 
MiOpasarny avédecEav, || Oras tlavta tavta Kipia wow | 
/ 
[lIndacov re], Geunooov, Képapov, ywpia [Kkwpas ALpevas 
mpooo|Sous te THv] worewr, Ov AevKtos Kopy[r)dsos LvAXAS 
avroxpatwp | THs TovTwy] apeThs KaTaXoyys Te élvexey Tpoa- 
¢ A A A \ 
wpisev cuvexopnloev, drrws Tladta avtois éyew €€[ije || To 
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tepov THS|] “Exarns, émihaveotd[rns Kat peyiotns Oeds, éx 
TOA|AOD TE TL] WOMEVOV KALTTONAG[. eee rece e cere r eve ev eee! 
TO Te Téuev los, OTws ToUTO dov[Aov Urdapynt, | mEepi Te TeV 
a|r[orwr]or[ wr avtois év THe Torguwt, OTrws] | 7 olvy]KA[nTos 
Tat dp|yovr[e Tle eis “Actav ropevopévat évroras || dou, tva 
hpolvtio |nuxai émiatpodiy tromonrat, Srrws Ta euavy | avTois 
atrobo@nvat hpovticnt, ToUs TE aiypwadrwrous | KOLLowYTAL TrEpL 
Te Tov [Alourav iva TUYwot Tov Sixaiwy: | STws TE TpEPeEv- 
Tais Tois mapa Xtpatovinéwy eis ‘Pw&unv | wapecopevols ExTOS 
TOU atixou of dpxovTEs aUyKANHTOY didw@c[tv* | || wept ToUTOU TOD 
mTpaypatos oUTws édokev' mpeaBevtais | Xtpatovixewy Kata 
Tpocwtov év THtavyKkAnTar diravOpalrws atroxpLOjnvat, Kapita 
diriay suppaytay dvavedoacbat, | Tos mperBevtas av[Spa]s 
Karous Kat ayabovs Kat dirous | cumpdxous te 1pe[Tépo lus 
Tapa Onuou KaXov Kai ayaGod || Kai pirou cuppdyou [Te 7p JeTE- 
pov mpocayopevaas edokev. | Ilepi te dv ovrat ot [mrperRev]rai 
Novyous erroncavTo Kai Twep[i av] | Aevaros KopynriLos NvAXAa]s 
"Eradpoditos Suxtatwp dovyolus | €voincato, yvworoy eivat 
‘Pwpjaious [xara Tas atrootadecas | tap|a tov ’Aclay tH Te 
‘Edraba [Svaxatacyovrwy tov Te év || ravta lis Tails érrapyetats 
mpeaBev[tav yeyernuévwn emtatoras | Tous] Yrpatrovixeis tHv 
Te diriav K[at tiotiv Kal evvotav mpos Tov | 67 ]uov Tov ‘Pwpaior 
dia TéXovs [év Katpar ELpnvns ToAEwO | Te] (a)EL TVVTETNPNKEVUL 
oTpaTi@l Tats TE Kal OL TwL Kal peyadats | Samay ats Ta Snuoola 
Tpaypara [tod dénuwou Tov Pwpatwr || rpo|@upoTata vrepnome- 
EVO Tio ge hekceces Oe ga eek ,eeee[..ug UmTep THS peyarodpo- 
avvy[s THS EauTOv avrots cuptre| TOA JeunKévat ToLs TE Bactréw[s 
MOpasarovu jycuoow | duv|dueciv te érravdporata we pi tov 
morewv THS Acias xat | THs] ‘EXAdOos aly |titeray Pas: || [rept 
TOUTWY TMV Tpayudtwr oUTws édokev* apécKevy TH cvy|KAHTOL 
avépav ayabav] dixaiwy [re avoluvnulovevery Kat mpolvoety 
Oras Aeverlos Kopvydtos 2vAAaS ’Eradpodit[os | Suetadtwp 
Tov av |tiTapiav Eévia avtots Kata To Statalypa Sod|vat KeXevont, 
ois] Te vopors eOtcpots Te Ldtows TpoTepor || [éeyp@vTo, TovTaLs] 
ypacOwaav: | [cous Te vomovs avto}i Whdicpata te éroincay 
rovtou Tov [TroAe| “ou Evexey TOD mp los MiOpaddrny yevopéevon, 
iva Tovtolis Tavta | wavta Kupia UTrdp|ywotv’ as Té TLVAs TIS 
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TOUTwY apeTH[s KaTaNo|yIs TE Evexev pet la cuuBovALou yvauns 
Aevxtos LUA[Aas av||roxpatwp Tots au|rois tpocwpicev cuv- 
exopnoev [modsTei|as mpocodous xXw|pia Kwpmas Auuévas TE 
TovTo[ us, iva tavta | avtois exe €Ehe* TOlv te jou Tov ‘Po- 





POLOD | a6 deo e ae eRe sath a nttracaigt tiated ee mpoon |xovres akiws 
Te avT[OU........ ee ceeirde eee Bums eee oe .| ta te Stpa- 
TOVLKEVO LY te Graded xesnuttoasiamscinonenec: tee ase 
atodex[ta vmrdapxerly Seiv: | [omrw]s te Aevavos Kopynri[los 
LvA ras Evadposditos dixtat[ wp, av adrar | halivntas,as adros 
aUTOKpaTwp LUTpaToviKevo Toni[ teas | xlouas yopas 
Asmevas TE Tpocwpioey, errvyvar ScaTakn[e boas exdatn]| tpoc- 
ddous Ltpatovixedauy Tere || [€a]v te dvatakne, mpos tavtas 


\ \ a , 
Tas TodtTelas, as Lrp[atovixevawy] | mpoowpicev, ypdupata 





atroaTeiAnt, va tocovtov tLéAos| | LrpatoviKevow TeAw@oLV* 
[7 ]ovro Te, oftuves av TroTE aEL 
dtalcatéywo., ppovtilwaow Sudmciv Te epyaciay, wla tadTa]|| 
ottws ytv[@ jvtac. | To [lep lov rhs “EL Karns] dws n[t aovror’] | 
avOuTatos bats dv aet Aciav ér[apyetar] | diaxaréynt, ém- 





, / nr id / A 4 
yuoTtw atria avtois a[se]lorev | ot TE Ties TadTa SujpTacay ot 


ré tiwels S]taxarté||\yovow auta, wa wap avT@y atrodoOjvas 
atoxatalaTta@nvas dpovtions’ iva TE TOVS alxparwrTous | ava- 
xouicacbar Svvwrta Urép Te THY ALoliTav | TpayudTwY TaY 
dixaiwy toywow ofd|t[w xal@ws av | avtois é« TOY dnmociwy 
mpayuat[wy micj|rews || te THS tdtas gawnrar: édo€ev. | 
XTéhavov Te Tov Tapa Tov Snmov | [tHe cuvyKAnTwL] aTecTaN- 
peévov, ov av NAevxws [KoprijA]ios | LvAAas ‘“Eradpoditos 
dixtatLwp | ny]jtat [ayabov ows avabeiva: adtois || é&ju, 
Ouciay te ev THL KarretoXiwt dv Oé|NwoLv OTTWS AUTOS TOLaAaL 
éEj. | Tois re mpecBevtais mapa Xtpatowxéwy ets | “Pounv 
mapecopévols d0€e a |UyxAnTov | [U1ro TOV apyovTwY exTOs TO 
atixou 616 joc bas. “Kdokev. 

From Lagina. The city of Stratonicca had remained loyal to 
the Romans in the struggle with Mithradates. “his decree of the 
senate confirms the action taken by the dictator Sulla in regard to 
the city. The alliance with Rome is renewed. The citizens are 
allowed to keep their own laws and customs. Their legislation 
during the invasion of Mithradates is confirmed. Sulla is authorized 
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to determine the amount of tribute which should be paid to the 
city by the towns and villages which he has assigned to Stratonicea. 
The shrine of Hecate is granted the privilege of asylum (Tac. 
Ann. 3. 62). Cf. nos. 15, 16, 67. 


18. SENATUS CONSULTUM DE AMPHIARAI 
OROPI AGRIS 
(73 a. Chr.) 


Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 18; IG. vu, 413; de Ruggiero, L’arbi- 
trato pubblico, 25; Bruns, 42; Ditt. Sy//.3 747; Riccobono, p. 209. 


M[dapx los Tepévreos Madpxov vios Otdppwv Acvxordos, 
Vdios Kdowos Aeveifov vids | Aoy)}yivos trates ‘Opwrriwv 
adpxyovow BovrAn Syuwe yaipew. Ei éppwobe, cb av éx[oel. 
‘Tuas eidévar BovropeOa, nuds Kata TO THs cuvKANTOU Soypya 
TO yevosevoyv é[art Aevxillov Atxcviov Madpxov Adpnriou 
UTaT@V eTeyvwKkevar Tepl avTiNoytov TaV avapulecor] || Peds 
"Audiapaws Kal tov Snpoctwvar yeyovotwy (éreyvwxévat). 

IIpo puds e[duav] | ‘OxrwpB8piov én Baorrtixy Uopxia év 
cuuBovriw: tmapjnoav Maapxos Kdavduos Maapx[ov] | vids 
"Apynoons Maapxerdos, Taios KrXavdcos Tatou vids ’Apynoons 
TraB8ep, | Maapxos Kaovos Madpxovu vios TWapevtiva, Vaios 
Atrivios Tatov vios | Wwpevtiva, Taios Aretvtos Patou vids 
xrnrativals) Laxépdws, || Aevxcos Ovorvaoxntos Aeuxiou vids 
"Apvinoaons, Aevavos Adptios Aevxicu vids | Inmipia, Ddios 
‘Avvaios Taiov vidos KAvtrouiva, Maapros TvrAALos Maapxou 
vios | Kopynvia Kuxépwv, Koivtos”AEtos Maapxou vios Kupiva, 
Koivros Woparnios Koiv|rov vids “Ap[vi} loons “Potdos, Atros 
Kaoxérrtos AtXov vids 0 vids “Pwpiria, | Koivtos Muvixcos 
Koivrov vids Tnpnvtiva Oéppos, Maapxos IomAixcos || Maapxou 
vidos ‘Opatia Yxatovas, Titos Mainos Titov vios Aepwvia, 
Aevxtos | Kravdcos Acuxiou vies Acwovia. 

Ilept wv ‘Eppodmpos ‘Oduririxou vids, iepevs | “Avdtapdou, 
OOTLS TPOTEPOY UTS THS TUVKAHTOV GUYpAYOS TpOTHYopEevpE|VOS 
éoriv, kat "AreEionpos Beodwpov vios, Anpuaivetos BeorédXov 
vios, mperRev|tal OQpwrriwy, Aoryous érrorncavTo 

én(e)i ev Ta THS prcOwcews vow avtar at || yopae brek- 
ecpnpévas etoiv, as Aevatos ZuANaS Gedy abavatwy lepav 
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A A / 
teuevav | pudraxhs évexev ouveywpnoey (vreFeupnucvat 
\ / \ LA a 
eiaiv), ravTas Te TAS TpOT| Sous, TeEpl av ayeTat TO TPayp_G, 
A A ’ U 
Aevxtos SwrAdrAas THL Gea “Apdiapaws tp(o)cwuipelcev(!), 
C A Lal / A 
OTws UTép TOUTWY THY YwPaV TpoTodoY THL SnpocLwvy 
un TeAX@oLY* | 
Kal epi ov Aevxvos Aopétios AivoBarBos vrép Snuocwwvav 
elev || 
’ \ 3 A A , / Cg e nm Cd 
emret €v TOL THS PLoOw@oEWs VOLws AUTAL ai YOpat UreEEtpN- 
s > / “ 4 J a 10 ‘ ¢ a 
pévas eictv, | as Aevxtos YwAras Oeav dbavatwv ‘epav 
Tepevov hurakns Evexev | tuvexwpnoer, ovTE o Apdeapaos, 
a / / 
Ol avTat at YOpar cuvKeywpnpévat | A€yorTat, Geos éaTwy, 
SirwsTavtTas TAS Ywpas Kaptria Fea Oar €&7 | Tous Snpooiwvas: 
amo auvyBovriou yvwuns youn atrednval|ueOa* 6 emréeyvwpev 
THLE TVVKANTWL Tposavoicomev, ToUTO 0 Kai | els THY To 
UTouvnuatwv SéXTov KaTeywpicaper* 

\ , 3 f A et 3 / % \ \ 
mepit ywpas | ‘Opwriias, wepi is avtiAoyia Av mpos Tovs 
Snpoctwvas, kata Tov THS | utcOwcews vomov avTn UTeFE- 

/, / \ ¢ , 
pnuevn eotiv, iva wn o dnuootes|yns avTny KapTifntac: 
KATA TO THS GUVKANHTOU Odypa érréyvwmer. || 
a A A > 
"Ev t@ THs picOwaews vow vireEetonuevnv SoKxel etvar 
oUTws* | ExTOs Te ToUTwY } eb TL SOYpa TUVKANTOU, AUTO- 
Kpatwp autoxpatopées tLe]| nwerepoe Kataroyns Oewv aba- 
a a aA ” 

yaTwv lepov tewevav te durakys | KapmilerGar édwxav 
KaTéXLTroV, ExTOs Te TOUTWY, & AevKtos | Kopyndsos SvAAaS 
avrokpatwp amo avyBovriov yvouns Oewv || adavatav 
e A A A 
lepwv Tewevav Te hurakys évexev xapTrilerOar edwxer, | 6 
TO AUTO 1) TVVKANTOS ETTEKUPWO'EY OUTE peTAa TaUTA SoypaTe | 
TUVKAHTOU aKupoV eyevnOn. 
, , 

Aeveios Kopyndtos SvAXas aro cvy|Bovrtov yrouns yvounv 

elpnkevat Soxet* 
TH €v a b] 500 a) | 4 a e A "A ‘ / 
NS EUXNS ATOdOTEWS | EvEeKEY TUL LepH pptapaov ywpav 
4 , / , ¢/ \ a 

mpoott@nu travtn tavrodev mroéas || yedious, iva Kai adTn 

/ ’ 

n Xwpa vrapyn acvros 

€ 4 A a % / / 

eocautas Tat Oem Audiapaws | cabcepwxévas 

n / “A A \ 
THS TWOoNEwWS KAL THS YWpas ALpévoV Te TOY ‘Opwrriwy | Tas 
/ A 

mpoaodous dtragas eis Tovs ayavas Kal Tas Oucias, as 
> / a A A 
Qpwrio | cuvtedovdaw Oecd Audiapaws, opoiws Sé Kal as 
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av pera tadta brép ths | viens Kal THs Hyepovias Tov 
dnuov Tov “Papaiwy auvtedécovaw, || éxrds aypwv Tov 
‘Eppodepov Oruvirixou viod, tepéws Apdiapdonv, Tod | dua 
TéXOUS ev TH Piria Tod Snwov TOD ‘Pwpaiwy pEe“evnKOTos. 

Ilepi trod|tov tod mpayparos Soyua ouverntov émt Aevxiov 
Lwrra 'Esradpodirov, | Koivrov MeréAXou EvaeBods trratwv 
émuKexup@pevov Soxel etvat, | Otrep 1) aUYKANTOS edoypaTiceED Ets 
TOUTOUS TOUS NOYOUS" 

baa te Oeds || "“Audtapawse kai tH. lep@ avtov Aev«tos 
Kopyydcos SAXas ard cu(u)Bovrtou | yvuouns rpocwpicer 
TUVEXWPNTEV, TA AVTA H TVVKANTOS TOUTa@tL Tat Dede | SoOHVaL 
cuvywopnOjvar nynoato. 

"Ev tat cupBovrjiw. maphoav | of adtoi of éu mpaypatwv 
cupReBovrevpéevwy dérATMOL TpwTHL, | KNPWUaTL TEeToapErKal- 
dexaTwu. 

Aoypa auvKrnTov TovTO yevomevov || éEoTLv* TMpo NmEepwv 
SexaerTa Kkaravdav NoevBpiwv év xopetios | ypadhopévov 
mapnoav Tiros Maivos Titov vids Aewwvia, | Koivros ‘Payxuos 
Koivrou vids KxXavéta, Taios OtcérXos Taiov | vios Kupiva 
Otdppwv’ mepi oy Maaptos Aevxornos, Daios Kdotos | trratot 
émuyvovTes amnvyetNay tmept Opwrias yopas Kai tar || dypo- 
aLoveav éavTovs eTeyvwKévat, OcavTws THY OpwTiov | ydpav 
umeEeupnuévynv Soke elvar KaTa Tov THS picOwaews vopoy, | wy 
Soxeiy Tovs Snpwooiwvas Tadta KapTivecOat* ovTws, | Kabws av 
avtois €x Tov Synuoctwy TpayuaTwy TiaTews Te THS | Ldtas 
épaiveto, doer. 

From Oropus. We have included in this collection only a few 
of the examples of arbitration in the cities under the jurisdiction 
of Rome (cf. no. 8). The citizens of Oropus had received from Sulla 
certain revenues from lands and customs to be devoted to the worship 
of the god Amphiaraus. The sources of this income could not be 
taxed by the publican: in collecting the tithes from the province. 
After the death of Sulla the pub/icani sought to collect the former 
tax from the Oropians, claiming that Amphiaraus was not a god, 
since he had once been a mortal (Cic. de deor. nat. 3. 49). Oropus 
protested their claim, sending an embassy to Rome. The senate 
referred the matter to the consuls for arbitration. ‘They chose a 
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committee of fifteen senators who reviewed the evidence and decided 
in favor of Oropus. The document contains the letter of the consuls 
to the Oropians, the decision of the committee appointed to arbitrate 
the case, the record of Sulla’s action, and the decree of the senate 
confirming it, and, finally, the decree of the senate confirming 
the decision of the court of arbitration. Cf. nos. 8, 46, 57, 104. 


19g. LEX ANTONIA DE TERMESSIBUS 
(ca. 71 a. Chr.) 


CIL. 1, 204; Bruns, 14; Dessau, 38; Girard, pp. 68-70; Ricco- 
bono, pp. 105-107. 


C. Antonius M. f., Cn. Corne/ius. .f., Q. Marcus. .f., L. Hos- 
tilius. .f., C. Popthus..f., M. Valerius. .f., C. Antius..f., Q. 
Caechus. fi. L. Vi... ... f., | C. Fundantus C. f. tr. pl. des. s. 
plebem soure rogaverunt...... ean | preimus scivit. | 

Quei Thermeses maiores Peisidae fuerunt, queique | eorum 
legibus ‘Chermesium maiorum Pisidarum | ante k. April., quae 
fuerunt L. Gellio Cn. Lentulo cos., | Thermeses maiores Pisidae 
factei sunt, queique || ab eis prognati sunt erunt, 1el omnes | postere!- 
que eorum ‘Thermeses maiores Peistdae | letberet amicei socieique 
populi Romani sunto, | eique legibus suels ita utunto, Itaque leis | 
omnibus sueis legibus Thermensis maioribus || Pisideis ute liceto, 
quod advorsus hanc legem | non fat. | 

Ouei agrei quae loco aedificia publica preivatave | ‘Thermensium 
maiorum Pisidarum intra fineis | eorum sunt fueruntve L. Marcio 
sex. Lulio cos., || quaeque insulae eorum sunt fueruntve teis | con- 
solibus, quel supra scriptel sunt, quodque | earum rerum iels con- 
sulibus iei habuerunt | possederunt use? fructerque sunt, quae de ieis 
rebus | locata non sunt, utet antea habeant possideant ; quaeque || de 
leis rebus agrets loceis aedtfictets locata sunt, ac ne | locentur sancitum 
est sanctione, quae facta | est ex lege rogata L. Gellio Cn. Lentulo 
cos., ea omnia | Thermeses matores Pisidae habeant possideant, | 
ieisque rebus locets agrets aedifictets utantur fruantur || ita, ute ante 
Mitridatis bellum, quod preimum | fuit, habueruzt possederunt uset 
fructeique sunt. | 

Quae Thermensorum maiorum Pisidarum publica | preivatave 
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praeter locata agros aedificia sunt | fueruntve ante bellum Mitri- 
datis, quod preimum || factum est, quodque earum rerum iei antea | 
habuerunt possederunt usei fructeive sunt, | quod eius ipsei sua 
voluntate ab se non abalienarunt, | ea omnia T’ermensium maiorum 
Pisidarum, utei sunt | fuerunt, ita sunto, itemque leis ea omnia | 
habere possidere uutei frueique liceto. | 

Quos Thermenses maiores Pisidae leiberos servosve | bello 
Mitridatis ameiserunt, magistratus prove | magistratu, quoia de ea 
re iuris dictio erit, quogue | de ea re in ious aditum erit, ita de ea re 
lous || deicunto iudicia recuperationes danto, utei 1ez eos recuperare 
possint. | 

Nei quis magistratus prove magistratu legatus nerve | quis alius 
meilites in oppidum Thermesum maiorum | Pisidarum agrumve 
Thermensium maiorum | Pisidarum hiemandi caussa introducito, 
neive || facito, quo quis eo meilites introducat quove ibei | meilites 
hiement, nisei senatus nominatim, ute! Thermesum | maiorum 
Pisidarum in hibernacula meilites | deducantur, decreverit; neive 
quis magistratus | prove magistratu legatus neive quis alius facito || 
neive inperato, quo quid magis tei dent praebeant | ab ieisve aufe- 
ratur, nisei quod es ex lege Porcia | dare praebere oportet oportebit. | 

Quae leges quodque ious quaeque consuetudo L. Marcio | Sex. 
Julio cos. inter civeis Romanos et ‘Termenses || maiores Pisidas 
fuit, eaedem leges eidemque ious | eademque consuetudo inter ceives 
Romanos et | ‘Termenses maiores Pisidas esto; quodque quibusque | 
in rebus loceis agreis aedificieis oppideis iouris | “T'ermensium maiorum 
Pisidarum ieis consulibus, || quei supra scriptei sunt, fuit, quod eius 
praeter | locata agros aedificia ipsei sua voluntate ab se non | ab- 
alienarunt, idem in eisdem rebus loceis agreis | aedificieis oppideis 
‘Te:mensium maiorum Pisidarum | ious esto; et quo minus ea, quae 
in hoc capite scripta || sunt, ita sint fant, eius hac lege nihilum 
rogatur. | 

Quam legem portorieis terrestribus maritumeisque | Termenses 
maiores Phisidae capiundeis intra suos | finets deixserint, ea lex ieis 
portorieis capiundeis | esto, dum nei quid portori ab teis capiatur, 
quei publica || populi Romani vectigalia redempta habebunt. Quos | 
per eorum fineis publicani ex eo vectigali transportabunt|........ 
(continuabatur in tabula deperdita). 
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Bronze tablet found in Rome in the sixteenth century, now in 
the museum at Naples. The inscription is engraved in two columns. 
‘The second column begins with the words Ques Thermenses. The 
heading, I de Termesi. Pistd. mat., shows that this is the first of 
several tablets which made up the original law. The Ambrosian 
Library at Milan has a copy of the first tablet, which purports to 
have been made by Martangelus Accursius shortly after the dis- 
covery of the tablet. From this copy certain missing words have 
been supplied in the CJL.; but Bormann (Festschrift Hirschfeld, 
4.34 ff.) has given reasons for believing that the tablet was defective 
when found, and that the added words are conjectures of Accursius. 
They are here printed in italics (col. 1, Il. 18 ff). Thermeses matores 
Peistdae (or Tepunoceis of peifoves) distinguishes this town 
from Tepunocets of mpos Olvoavdoats. Many other inscriptions 
have been found on its site; cf. Fahreshefte d. dst. archdol. Inst. 
3 (1900), 196 ff; B.C.H. 23 (1899), 165 ff, 280 ff; 24 (1900), 
334 FF 

The praescriptio shows that the law is a plebiscite, submitted 
by C. Antonius, Cicero’s colleague in 63 B.c., and certain other 
tribunes. The names of the other tribunes have been supplied from 
the list of the colleagues of Antonius given in CIL. 1, §93. The 
presence of the phrase de senatus sententia in the praescriptio seems 
to fix the date of the plebiscite before 70 B.c., because the legislation 
of Sulla forbidding the tribunes to submit a measure to the popular 
assembly until the senate has taken action on it is apparently still 
in force. The document is subsequent to 72 B.c., the year of the 
consulship of Gellius and Lentulus, and probably falls in 71 B.c. 
Probably these privileges were granted to ‘T’ermessus because of 
her loyalty in the Mithradatic wars. For other cities whose loyalty 
was rewarded in a similar way, cf. nos. 15, 16, 17,and 21. By virtue 
of this law Termessus became a crvitas sine foedere immuntis et libera. 
For an analysis of the rights of such a city, cf. pp. 42 ff. and Momm- 
sen, St. R. 3, 686 ff. 

The people of Termessus are styled Jezbere: amicei soctetque popult 
Romani. They are given the right /egrbus suets uti, the possession 
of their land without the payment of a stipendium, freedom from 
the billeting of troops, and payment for necessary requisitions made 
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upon them. Their rights over against Roman citizens are guaranteed, 
and they may collect portoria terrestria maritumaque. Vheir right 
legibus sueis uti (cf. no. 40) is however limited by the proviso, quod 
advorsus hanc legem non fiat, and the billeting of troops may be 
authorized by a special vote of the Roman senate. No mention 1s 
made of the rights of coinage or of receiving exiles. With regard 
to the property rights granted to the people of Termessus in Il. 27— 


35, cf. Bormann, op. cit. 439. 


20. LEX MUNICIPI TARENTINI 
(88-62 a. Chr.?) 


Dessau, 6086; Bruns, 27; Riccobono, p. 1323; Girard, p. 61. 


..ne esse liceat neive quzs quod eius municipi pequniae publicae 
sacrae | religios<s>ae est erit fraudato neive avortito neive facito quo 
eorum | quid fiat, neive per litteras publicas fraudemve publicum 
peius | facito d(olo) m(alo). Quei faxit, quantz ea res erit quadruplum 
multae esto, || eamque pequniam muzicipio dare damnas esto elusque 
pequniae | magistratus quel quomque in municipio erit petitio 
exactioque esto. | 

IIT Ivir(e1) aedilesque quet h. |. primei erunt quei eorum ‘T'arentum 
venerit, | is in diebus xx proxumeis quibus post h. |. datam primum 
Tarentum venerit | facito quei pro se praes stat praedes praediaque 
ad 1111vir(os) det quod satis || sit, quae pequnia publica sacra religiosa 
elus municipi ad se in suo magistratu | pervenerit, eam pequniam 
municipio T’arentino salvam recte esse futuram, | eiusque rei 
rationem redditurum ita utel senatus censuerit. Isque muivir, | 
quoi ita praes dabitur, accipito idque in tabu/ezs publiceis scriptum 
sit | facito. Quique quomque comitia duovireis aedilibusve rogan- 
deis || habebit, is antequam maior pars Curlar'um quemque eorum 
quei | magistratum eis comitieis petent renuntiabit, ab eis quei petent 
praedes | quod satis sit accipito, guae pequnia publica sacra religiosa 
eius municip! | ad quemque eorum in eo magistratu pervenerit, eam 
pequniam municipio | Tarentino salvam recte esse futuram, eiusque 
rei rationem redditurum || ita utei senatus censwerit, idque in tabuleis 
publiceis scriptum sit facito, | quodque guoique negot: publice in 
municipio de s(enatus) s(ententia) datum erit negotive | publicei 
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gesserit pequniamque publicam dederit exegerit, 1s quoi ita negotium | 
datum erit negotive quid publice gesserzt pequniamve publicam 
dederit | exegerit, eius rei rationem senatul reddito refertoque in 
dieJus x proxumezs || quibus senatus elus municipi Censuerit sine 
d(olo) m@alo). | 

Quei decurio municipi Tarentiei est erit queive in municipio 
Tarentizo im | senatu sententiam deixerit, is in oppido Tarentei 
aut intra eius municzp: | fineis aedificium quod non minus Mp tegu- 
larum tectum sit habeto sine | d(olo) m(alo). Quei eorum ita aedi- 
fictum suom non habebit selve quis eorum || aedificium emerit 
mancupiove acceperit quo hoic legi fraudem faxit, | is in annos 
singulos Hs n. 199 municipio Tarentino dare damnas esto. | 

Nei quis in oppido quod elus municipi erit aedificiuin detegito 
neive demo/ito | neive disturbato nisei quod non deterius restituturus 
erit nisei de s(enatus) s(ententia). | Sei quis adversus ea faxit, quantz 
id aedificium fuerit, tantam pequniam || municipio dare damnas esto 
eiusque pequniae guei volet petitio est. | Magi(stratus) quel exegerit 
dimidium in publicum referto dimidium in ladeis quos | publice 
in eo magistratu faciet consumito, selve ad monumentum suom | in 
publico consumere volet I:ceto, idque ei s(ine) f(raude) s(ua) facere 
liceto. | 

Sei quas vias fossas cloacas mlivir vir aedilisve elus municipi 
caussa || publice facere immittere commutare aedificare munire 
volet, intra | eos fineis quel elus municipi erunf, quod eius sine 
iniuria fiat, id ei facere | liceto. | 

Quei pequniam municipio ‘Tarentino non debebit sei quis eorum 
quei | municeps erit neque eo sexennio proxumo, quo exeire volet, 
duovirum. 

(religui versus, maxime mutil1, omtsst sunt) 

The charter of Tarentum was engraved ona brass tablet. Of the 
original, only a fragment of the ninth table, found in an ancient 
well, is now preserved in the museum of Naples. 

Tarentum was founded as a Roman colony by Gracchus in 
123 B.c. To this settlement the name Neptunia was given. After 
the Social war Tarentum obtained the czvitas Romana and became 
a municipium. he date of this charter, which was a /ex data, cannot 
be determined with exactness. It is not earlier than 89 B.c. and 
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possibly should not be dated later than 62 B.c., when Cicero refers 
to Tarentum as a municipium (pro Archia, §. 10). Yet Tarentum 
could be called a municipality at any time after the Social war, 
and the date of the speech for Archias is not necessarily a post quod 
non (cf. Hardy, Six Roman Laws, 104). It is possible that the 
charter was given as a result of Pompey’s act in establishing some 
of the eastern pirates on the site of the old Roman colony (cf. Momm- 
sen, Ges. Schr. 1, 151, n. 18). In this case the /ex would date from 
the year 59 when Pompey’s acts were finally ratified. 

The extant portion of the charter deals with the peculation of 
public, sacred, and religious funds (Il. 1-6). In ll. 7-25 the charter 
provides for the cautio of magistrates (cf. no. 65, chap. 70). Since 
the first magistrates could not furnish securities to their prede- 
cessors, they were required to give them to quattuorvirs, who may 
have been the commissioners sent out from Rome (Mommsen, 
op. cit. 1, 156), or the clause may mean that the first magistrates 
gave a cautio to their colleagues in turn (Hardy, op. cit. 106, n. 2). 

The members of the local curia are required to own a house 
within the territory of the municipality, and this dwelling must 
have not less than 1500 tiles on the roof. For this method of 
estimating property, cf. the tax paid by Roman senators in 43 B.c. 
of 4 obols for each tile (Cass. Dio, 46. 31). The law regarding the 
demolition of houses (ll. 32—38), and that regarding the right of 
officials to do paving or to dig drains (Il. 39-42) may be found with 
slight changes in the charter of Urso (no. 26, chapp. 75, 77). The 
clause contained in ll. 43 ff. was designed to check ex-officials from 
leaving the city before they had discharged all the liabilities which 


might have been incurred in the performance of their office. 


21. LEX GABINIA CALPURNIA DE DELIIS 
(58 a. Chr.) 


Durrbach, Choix d’inscr. Délos, 163; Suppl. Ep. Gr. 1, 335. 

A, Gabinius A. f. Capito cos., L. Calpurnius L. f. Piso cos. de 
s(enatus) s(ententia) populum iuure rogavere populusque iuure scivit. . 
pro aede Castor(is) a(nte) d(iem) vi ka/(endas) (mensis). Tribus. . 
principium fuit, A. Gabinius A. f. Capito pro tribu primus scivit : || 

5 Velitis iubeatis. Quom res publica pot. . .divinis. . bus ac consilieis 
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sit aucta quomgue....clarissumae ceivitatis sit confirmafa.... 
decorata, in quo numero fanum Apollinis....antiquissumum ac 
religiosissumum sit constitutum. .||..em et sanctitatem caerimoni- 
asq(ue) pr... ..De/um insulam, in qua insula Apollinem et Dianam 
natos esse arbitrantur?, vecteigalibus leiberari, quae insula post 
hominum memoriam semper fut? regum celvitatium nationumque 
imperieis sacra leibera tmmunis? quomque praedones, quei orbem 
terrarum complureis anos vexarint? || fana delubra simu/acra 
deorum immorfalium loca religiosessuma devastarint, lege Gadinia 
superatei ac deletei sent, et omneis relzgua praeter insufam Delum 
sedes Apollinis ac Dianae in anteiguom splendorem sit rest¢tuta popu- 
leique Romani dignzéatis maiestatisgue causa? pulcherrume adminis- 
trata, imperio amp/1ficato pace per orbem terrarum || t/lam insulam 
nobilissumam ac samctissumam deis immortal/tbus restitut? et in- 
sulam lezberari. Neve..... sit. ..quom vectigal elus. . @diudicatione 
quam I. C. A...sup. (?) Delei fecerumt..., neve quid aliud vec- 
teigal neve pro custodia publicei frument: neve quis postea insulas 
illas vicinas quae circum Del/um tacent || Artemeitam C. Jadeam.... 
as locet neve...et eas insulas faciat..guez(?) Delum inco/unt 
queique postea incolent vectezgal...iure insulas?....verunt, fue- 
runt... Mitridates in. ..m iure insula Delus guezque eam incolent 
sint c..|].udemve quam int...Delumque ad...Delum queique 
eam incolent insulasve quae s(upra) s(criptae) s(unt)...sei eius 
familia pecumzave plus minus diminuta sit. ..ere populei plebssve . 
it magistratus prove magtstratu.ua iudicatioque...interced... 
quominu||s setiusve d(e) e(a) r(e) tudicetur stve 1udicium fiat Leto. 
S(i) s(acrum) s(anctum) e(st) q(uod) x(on) s(ure) s(it) r(ogatum), 
e(tus) h(ac) (ege) n(hil) r(ogatur). 

[Adros I JaBeivios AvAou ul tos Katritor] ia[atos cal Aevxuos 
Kadrrovpyos Aeuxilov..viols Wetowv taaro[s..... | Sexat jos 
exvpow[ce....||...mpo nuep lav €& xad[avdav...... 

From Delos. The date of the document is fixed by the names of 
the consuls at the head of the Greek text. The law was passed by 
the senate and confirmed by the cometia tributa (Cuq, B.C.H. 
46 (1922), 201 ff.). Delos had suffered severely under Mithradates 
and from the raids of the pirates until Pompey cleared the latter 
from the seas. ‘The Delians were granted immunity from certain 
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taxes—probably the tithes,—and from the accessory expense of 
convoying or transporting grain to Rome. The island was also 
made free although it was still under the control of Athens (Cuq, 
loc. cit. 209 ff.). The implications of this law are interesting. Delos, 
although under Athenian jurisdiction, seems to have paid tribute 
to Rome before the passage of the Gabinian law; otherwise the 
gift of immunity is meaningless. Similarly the Caunians paid tribute 
to Rome and Rhodes; cf. Dio Chrys. 31. 125; see also Livy, 41. 6; 
and Cic. ad fam. 13. 56. 

The interpretation of Il. 30 ff: is uncertain. Apparently those 
who had suffered in the late wars and raids were given the night 
to appeal to Roman magistrates in preference to local or Athenian 
judges for the settlement of claims (cf. no. 19, col. m, Il. 1 ff). 
Cug points out (/sc. cit. 210 ff.) that this provision indicates the 
policy of the Roman senate in binding cities to Rome, even though 
they enjoyed the status of civitates liberae, by giving them the 
advantages of appealing to Roman law and of being protected by 
Roman magistrates. 


22. EPISTULA PROCONSULIS ASIAE AD PROVINCIALES 
(ca. 56-50 a. Chr.) 


Knackfuss, Das Rathaus von Milet, p. 101, ll. 38 ff. 
Sp CPUS se wierd ém axkupwocer alv] aveidA[nde cat Madp|xar] 
Kixéplwv |e cvvtvxa@v evyapiotnae [ta tay |||\Pevta ér[ip leros 
a \ > 7 3 \ \ O ? XY “O@ a € an / 
cuvTnpav ta ém éulot wr dua(?) ||Aveor. EV TOS VES THY 
Twev tept [Tadta a]lvaidecay avéercynabe, TePavpaxa’ dt as 
> / / \ \ A € / / \ 
[aitias] | pos te TO Kowvov Tov ‘EXAHvaV yéypada, [rpos | 
U|uas, “Edeciovs, Tpaddavovs, ‘“AraBavécis, M[v||\ lace’s, 
Luupvaious, Lepyaunvots, Lapdscavo[vs], | “Adpayutnvors, iva 
Te Upels mpos Tas év THe O[coelx]joes THe tOtae trodes SiaTro- 
, ” n° / / > / 
otetAnabe év Te Tau et || Pavertdtw. TOTWL ev oTVAOTTIAapacTAabt 
SN / “ > a / a \ 
émt | AiGov AEvKod evyapayOjvat dpovtionte tlad]||Ta Ta 
ypappata, iva Kowas Taone THe éerrapyxetale to] | Sixacov 
ésTAapevov Hu ELS TOV GEL YpoVvoY, ai Te AX|NaL TaGAL TOAELS KAL 
Siuot TO auTOv Tap avTots | Totnowowy, eis Te Ta Snudota 
aroba@vrat vopoldvard]|xia Kal ypnuatiotnpia. Thy S€ aitiav 
S¢ Av ‘EXAn[v]||kots éyparpa, un emientnonte: Kata voov yap 
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[éo]| you, wn Te Tapa THY Eppnvelay EXacaoy Ta [yeypap|u]éva 
vonoar duvnobe: thy bé émtatoAn[y édwxa | Te ]woxrAHe “Avaka- 
yopov kat Sworxpatne Iv[Oiwvos | mplecBevtais Mayvyjtwv 
Tay mpos TL@t Maray||dp lor. “Eppwa Ge. 

This inscription comes from Miletus. A fragment of the same 
letter is published in Inschriften von Priene, 106. Unfortunately 
both inscriptions are so fragmentary that the purpose of the letter 
cannot be determined. It is evident, however, that it was directed 
to the xowov of Greeks throughout the province, and probably 
contained regulations to be enforced uniformly throughout the 
district. In ll. 46 f. we have a reference to the regzones into which 
the province was divided by Sulla for administrative purposes 
(Marquardt, St. Verw. 1, 339). It is interesting to note that the 
writer explains his motive in publishing his edict in Greek instead 
of Latin (ll. 54 #-). This might imply that letters and edicts issued 
by the Romans in the Greek provinces had hitherto been published 
in Latin, but, if so, they had been translated into Greek before they 
were recorded on stone 1n most cases where such records are found 
(cf. no. 65a). ‘Che governor also requires that copies of his letter 
be preserved in the proper archives in cities where copies were not 
engraved on stone. 


23. PERGAMENI HONORANT PUBLIUM 
SERVILIUM ISAURICUM 
(ca. 46 a. Chr.) 


Ditt. Or. Gr. 449; Fraenkel, A/terthiimer von Pergamon, 413. 

‘O Simos eriunoev | Llomdtov Lepotdvov Llomdéiov viov 
"Tloavpi|xov, Tov avOvrraroy, yeyovota owtijpa Kai | evepyérnv 
THS TWOAEwWS Kal aTrodedwKoTu THe || TONEL TOUS TaTplous Vvo"oUS 
Kai THY Snpoxpa|Ttiav adovAwTov. 

From Pergamum. The reforms in provincial government intro- 
duced by Caesar brought great relief to the provinces suffering from 
the exactions of the pubicamt. When Pergamum lost the right to 
use her own laws is unknown. Other inscriptions from Asia indi- 
cate the gratitude of the cities and the relief which they experienced 
under the new régime (cf. Inschriften von Magnesia, 142; Ditt. Or. 
Gr. 450). 
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24. TABULA HERACLEENSIS, VULGO 
LEX IULIA MUNICIPALIS 
(45 a. Chr.) 


CIL. 1, 206; Bruns, 18; Dessau, 6085; Girard, p. 80; Ricco- 
bono, p. 109. 

oe Quem h(ac) l(ege) ad co(n)s(ulem) profiterei oportebit, sei 
is, quom eum profiterei oportebit, Romae non erit, tum quei eius | 
negotia curabit, is eadem omnia, quae eum, quoius negotia curabit, 
sei Romae esset, h. |. profiterei | oporteret, item isdemque diebus 
ad cos. profitemino. | 

Quem h. 1. ad cos. profiterei oportebit, sei is pup(illus) seive ea 
pu(pilla) erit, tum quei eius pup(illi) pu(pillae)ve tutor erit, item 
eadem||que omnia in iisdem diebus ad cos. profitemino, ita utei ef 
quae quibusque diebus eum eamve, sei pup(illus) pu(pilla)ve non | 
esset, h. |. profiterei oporteret. | 

Sei cos., ad quez h. |. professiones ferei oportebit, Romae non 
erit, tum is, quem profiterei oportebit, quod eum profiterei | opor- 
tebit, ad pr(aetorem) ur(banum) aut, sei is Romae non erit, ad eum 
pr(aetorem), quei inter peregrinos tus deicet, profitemzno, ita utei | 
eum ad cos., sei tum Romae esset, h. |. profiterei oporteret. || 

Sei ex eis cos. et pr(aetoribus), ad quos h. I. professiones fierel 
oportebit, nemo eorum Romae erit, tum Is, quem profiterei opor- 
tebit, | quod eum profiterei oportebit, ad tr(ibunum) pl(ebei) pro- 
fitemino, ita ute: eum ad cos. pr(aetorem)gue urb(anum) eumque 
quei inter peregri|nos ius deicet, set tum Romae esset, h. |. profiterei 
oporteret. | 

Quod quemquem h. |. profiterei oportebit, is, apud quem ea 
professio fiet, elus ques profitebitur nomen, et ea quae pro|fessus 
erit, et quo die professus sit, in tabulas publicas referunda curato, 
eademque omnia, quae uteique tn tabulas || rettulerit, :ta in tabulam 
in album referunda | curato, idque aput forum, et quom frumentum 
populo dabitur, ibei ubei frumen|tum populo dabitur, cottidie 
maiorem partem diel propositum habeto, u(nde) d(e) p(lano) r(ecte) 
l(egi) p(ossit). | 

Queiquomque frumentum populo dabst damdumve curabit, net 
quoi eorum, quorum nomina h. |. ad cos. pr(aetorem) tr(ibunum) 
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pl(ebei) in ta|bula in albo proposita erunt, frumentum dato neve 
dare iubeto neve sinito. Quei adversus ea eorum quoi frumentum | 
dederit, is in tr(itici) m(odios) 1 Hs 1999 populo dare damnas esto, 
elusque pecuniae quei volet petitio esto. || 

Quae viae in urbe Rom(a) propiusve u(rbem) R(omam) p(assus) 
M, ubei continente habitabitur, sunt erunt, quotus ante aedificium 
earum quae | via er/t, is eam viam arbitratu eius aed(ilis), quoi ea 
pars urbis h. |. obvenerit, tueatur; isque aed(ilis) curato, uti, quorum | 
ante aedificium erit, quamque viam h. |. quemque tuer! oportebit, 
ei omnes eam viam arbitratu eius tueantur, neve eo | loco agua 
consistat, quominus conmode populus ea via utatur. | 

Aed(iles) cur(ules) aed(iles) pl(ebe1), quei nunc sunt, queiquomque 
post h. |. r(ogatam) factei createi erunt eumve mag(istratum) in- 
ierint, iei in diebus v proxumeis, || quibus eo mag(istratu) designatel 
erunt eumve mag(istratum) inierint, Inter se paranto aut sortiunto, 
qua in partei urbis quisque | eorum vias publicas in urbe Roma, 
propiusve u(rbem) R(omam) p(assus) M, reficiundas sternendas curet, 
eiusque rei procurationem | habeat. Quae pars quoique aed(ilet) 
ita h. |. obvenerit, eius aed(ilis) in eis loceis quae in ea partel erunt 
viarum reficien|darum tuemdarum procuratio esto, ute! h. |. opor- 
tebit. | 

Quae via imter aedem sacram et aedificium locumve publicum 
et inter aedificium privatum est erit, elus || viae partem dimidiam is 
aed(ilis), quoi ea pars urbis obvenerit, in qua parte ea aedis sacra erit 
seive aedificium | publicum seive locus publicus, tuemdam locato. | 

OQuemquomque ante suum aedificium viam publicam h. 1. tueri 
oportebit, quei eorum eam viam arbitratu eius aed(ilis), | quoius 
oportuerit, non tuebitur, eam viam aed(ilis), quoius arbitratu eam 
tuerel oportuerit, tuemdam locato; | isque aed(ilis) diebus ne minus 
xX, antequam locet aput forum ante tribanale suom propositum 
habeto, quam || viam tuendam et quo die locaturus sit, e¢ quorum 
ante aedificium ea via sit; elsque, quorum ante aedificium | ea via 
erit, procuratoribusve eorum domum denuntietur facito, se eam 
viam locaturum, et quo die locaturus | sit; eamque locationem 
palam in foro per q(uaestorem) urb(anum), eumve quel aerario 
praerit, facito. Quamta pecunia eam | viam locaverit, tamtae 
pecuniae eum eosque, quorum ante aedificium ea via erit pro 
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portioni, quamtum | quoiusque ante aedificium viae in longitudine 
et in latitudine erit, q(uaestor) urb(anus), queive aerario praerit, in 
tabulas || publicas pecuniae factae referundum curato. Ei quel eam 
viam tuemdam redemerit, tamtae pecuniae eum eos|ve adtribuito 
sine d(olo) m(alo). Sei is, quei adtributus erit, eam pecuniam diebus 
XXX proxumeis, quibus ipse aut pro|curator eius sciet adtributionem 
factam esse ei, guoi adtributus erit, non solverit neque satis fecerit, 
is | quamtae pecuniae adtributus erit, tamtam pecuniam et elus 
dimidium ei, quoi adtributus erit, dare debeto, | inque eam rem Is, 
quo quomque de ea re aditum erit, tudicem iudiciumve ita dato, utel 
de pecunia credita || zzd:cem iudiciumve dari oporteret. | 

Quam viam h. |. tuemdam locari oportebit, aed(ilis), quem eam 
viam tuendam locare oportebit, is eam viam per | q(uaestorem) 
urb(anum), queive aerarlo praerit, tuemdam locato, ute! eam viam 
arbitratu elus, quei eam viam locandam | curaverit, tueatur. Quam- 
tam pecuniam ita quaeque via locata erit, t(amtam) p(ecuniam) 
q(uaestor) urb(anus), queive aerario praerit, | redemptorei, quoi e 
lege locationis dari oportebit, heredeive eius damdam adtribuendam 
curato. || 

Quo minus aed(iles) et r1vir(el) viels in urbem purgandeis, 
IIvir(el) viels extra propiusve urbem Rom(am) passus m | purgandeis, 
queiquomque erunt, vias publicas purgandas curent eiusque ret 
potestatem habeant, | ita utei legibus pl(ebei)ve sc(itis) s(enatus)ve 
c(onsultis) oportet oportebit, ezus h. |. n(Gihilum) r(ogatur). | 

Quoius ante aedificium semita in loco erit, is eam semitam, eo 
aedificio perpetuo lapidibus perpetueis | integreis continentem, con- 
stratam recte habeto arbitratu elus aed(ilis), quoius in ea parte h. 1. 
viarum || procuratzo erit. | 

Quae viae in u(rbe) R(oma) sunt erunt intra ea loca, ubi con- 
tinenti habstabztur, ne quis in teis vieis post k. Ianuar. | primas 
plostrum interdiu post solem ortum, neve ante horam x diei ducito 
agito, nisi quod aedium | sacrarum deorum inmortalium caussa 
aedificandarum, operisve publice facitumdei causa advehei portalri 
oportebit, aut quod ex urbe exve ieis loceis earum rerum, quae 
publice demoliendae locatae erunt, publi||ce exportarei oportebit, et 
quarum rerum caussa plostra h. |. certeis hominibus certeis de 
causeis agere | ducere licebit. | 
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Quibus diebus virgines Vestales regem sacrorum, flamines plos- 
treis in urbe sacrorum publicorum p(opuli) R(omani) caussa | vehi 
oportebit, quaeque plostra triumphi caussa, quo die quisque trium- 
phadit, ducei oportebit, quaeque | plostra ludorum, quei Romae aut 
urbei Romae p(ropius) p(assus) Mm publice feient, inve pompam 
ludeis circiensibus ducei agei opus || erit; quo minus earum rerum 
caussa eisque diebus plostra interdiu in urbe ducantur agantur, 
e(ius) h(ac) l(ege) n(@thilum) r(ogatur). | 

Quae plostra noctu in urbem inducta erunt, quo minus ea plostra 
inania aut stercoris exportandei caussa | post solem ortum h(oris) x 
diei bubus iumenteisve iuncta in u(rbe) R(oma) et ab u(rbe) R(oma) 
p(assus) M esse liceat, e(ius) h. |. n@hilum) rogatur. | 

Quae loca publica porticusve publicae in u(rbe) R(oma) p(ropius)- 
ve u(rbei) R(omae) p(assus) M sunt erunt, quorum locorum quolus- 
que porticus | aedilium eorumve mag(istratuom), que! vieis loceisque 
publiceis u(rbis) R(omae) p(ropius)ve u(rbe1) R(omae) p(assus) M 
purgandeis praerunt, legibus || procuratio est erit, nel quis 1n leis 
loceis inve ieis porticibus quid in aedificatum inmolitumve habeto, | 
neve ea loca porticumve quam possideto, neve eorum quod saeptum 
clausumve habeto, quo minus eis | loceis porticibusque populus 
utatur pateantve, nisi quibus uteique leg(ibus) pl(ebei)ve sc(itis) 
s(enatus)ve C(onsultis) concessum permissumve est. | 

Quibus loceis ex lege locationis, quam censor aliusve quis mag- 
(istratus) publiceis vectigalibus ultrove tributeis | fruendeis tuendeisve 
dixet, dixerit, eis, quel ea fruenda tuendave conducta habebunt, ut 
utei fruei liceat || gut utei ea ab eis custodiantur, cautum est; el 
quo minus ieis loceis utantur fruantur ita, utel quoique eorum | ex 
lege locationis iets sine d(olo) m(alo) utei fruei licebit, ex h. 1. n(thilum) 
r(ogatur). | 

QOuos lud(os) quisque Romae p(ropius)ve u(rber) R(omae) p(assus) 

M faciet, quo minus ei eorum ludorum caussa scaenam pulpitum 
ceteraque, | quae ad eos ludos opus erunt, in loco publico ponere 
statuere, eisque diebus, quibus eos faciet, loco publico utei | liceat, 
e(ius) h. |. n@hilum) r(ogatur). || 

Quer scribae librarei magistratibus apparebunt, ei quo minus 
loceis publiceis, ubei is, guoz quisque eorum apparebunt, | iuserit, 
apparendi Caussa utantur, e(ius) h.l. n(ihilum) r(ogatur). | 
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Quae loca serveis publiceis ab cens(oribus) habitandei utendeli 
caussa adtributa sunt, ei quo minus eis loceis utantur, e(ius) h. 1. 
n(ihilum) r(ogatur). | 

Queiquomque in municipieis coloneis praefectureis foreis con- 
ciliabuleis c(ivium) R(omanorum) rivir(ei) murvir(el) erunt aliove | 
quo nomine mag(istratum) potestatemve sufragio eorum, quel 
quoiusque municipz coloniae praefecturae || fort conciliabuli erunt 
habebunt: nei quis eorum quem in eo municipio colonia praefectura 
foro concilia|bulo zz senatum decuriones conscriptosve legito neve 
sublegito neve coptato neve recitandos curato, | nisi in demortuei 
damnateive locum eiusve, quei confessus erit, se senatorem de- 
curionem conscreiptumve | ibei h. |. esse non licere. | * 

Quei minor annos xxx natus est erit, nel quis eorum post k. 
Januar. secundas in municipio colonia praefe||ctura 1vir(atum) 
llivir(atum) neve quem alium mag(istratum) petito neve capito 
neve gerito, nisei quei eorum stipendia | equo in legione 111, aut 
pedestria in legione vi fecerit, quae stipendia in castreis inve pro- 
vincia maiorem | partem sui quoiusque anni fecerit, aut bina semes- 
tria, quae ei pro singuleis annzeis procedere oporteat, | aut el vocatzo 
rei militaris legibus pl(ebei)ve sc(itis) exve foidere erit, quocirca 
eum inveitum merere non | oporteat. Neve quis, ques praeconium 
dissignationem libitinamve faciet, dum eorum quid faciet, in muni-|| 
cipio colonia praefectura lvir(atum) r1Ivir(atum) aliumve quem 
mag(istratum) petito neve capito neve gerito neve habeto, | neve 
ibe1 senator neve decurio neve conscriptus esto, neve sententiam 
dicito. Quei eorum ex eis, quei s(upra) s(criptei) s(unt), | adversus 
ea fecerit, is HS 1999 p(opulo) d(are) d(amnas) e(sto), elusque pe- 
cuniae quel volet petitio esto. | 

Queiquomque in municipio colonia praefectura post k. Quinct- 
(iles) prim(as) comitia r1vir(eis) 1171vir(els) aleive quoi mag(istratul) | 
rogando subrogandove habebit, is ne quem, quei minor anneis 
XXX natus est erit, lvir(um), w1uvir(um), queive ibei || alium 
mag(istratum) habeat, renuntiato neve renuntiarei iubeto, nisi quei 
stipendia equo in legione 111, aut sti|pendia pedestria in legione v1 
fecerit, quae stipendia in castrels Inve provincia maiorem partem 
sul | quoiusque anni fecerit, aut bina semestria, quae el pro singuleis 
annueis procedere oporteat, cum eo | quod ei legibus pl(eibei)ve 
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sc(iteis) procedere oportebit, aut el vocatio rei militaris legibus 
pl(ebei)ve sc(iteis) exve foedere | erit, quo circa eum invitum merere 
non oporteat. Neve eum, quel praeconium dissignationem lbiti- 
namve faciet, dum eorum quid || faciet, 11vir(um) t111vir(um), queive 
ibei mag(istratus) sit, renuntiato, neve in senatum neve in de|curi- 
Onum conscriptorumve numero legito, sublegito coptato neve sen- 
tentiam rogato neve dicere neve | ferre iubeto sc(iens) d(olo) m(alo). 
Quei adversus ea fecerit, is HS 1999 p(opulo) d(are) d(amnas) esto, 
eiusque pecuniae quel volet petitio esto. | 

Quae municipia coloniae praefecturae fora conciliabula c(ivium) 
R(omanorum) sunt erunt, nei quis in eorum quo municipio | 
colonia praefectura foro conciliabulo im senatu decurionibus con- 
screipteisque esto, neve quoz ibi in eo ordine || sentemtiam deicere 
ferre liceto: quei furtei, quod ipse fecit fecerit, condemnatus pactusve 
est erit; | queive iudicio fiduciae pro socio, tutelae, mandatel, in- 
iuriarum, deve d(olo) m(alo) condemnatus est erit; queive lege | 
Plaetoria ob eamve rem, quod adversus eam legem feczt fecerit, 
condemnatus est erit; queive depugnandei | caussa auctoratus est 
erit fuit fuerit; queive | in iure bonam copiam abiuravit abiuraverit, 
bonamve copiam iuravit iuraverit; queive sponsoribus creditoribusve 
suels renuntiavit renuntiaverit, se soldum solvere non posse, aut 
cum eis || pactus est erit, se soldum solvere non posse; prove quo 
datum depensum est erit; quoiusve bona ex edicto | eius, quei z(ure) 
d(eicundo) praefuit praefuerit, praeterquam sei quolus, quom pu- 
pillus esset reive publicae caussa abesset, | neque d(olo) m(alo) fecit 
fecerit quo magis r(el) p(ublicae) c(aussa) a(besset), possessa pro- 
scriptave sunt erunt; queive iudicio publico Romae | condemnatus 
est erit, quo circa eum In Italia esse non liceat, neque in integrum 
restitutus est erit; queive in eo | municipio colonia praefectura foro 
conciliabulo, quoius erit, iudicio publico condemnatus est erit; 
quemve || k(alumniae) praevaricationis caussa accussasse fecisseve 
quod iudicatum est erit; quoive aput exercitum ingnominiae | caussa 
ordo ademptus est erit; quemve imperator ingnominiae caussa ab 
exercitu decedere iusst iuserit; | queive ob caput c(ivis) R(omanei) 
referundum pecuniam praemium aliudve quid cepit ceperit; queive 
corpore quaestum | fecit fecerit; queive lanistaturam artemve ludi- 
cram fecit fecerit; queive lenocinium faciet. Quei | adversus ea 
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in municipio colonia praefectura foro conciliabulo im senatu de- 
curionibus conscripteisve fuerit || sentemtiamve dixerit, is Hs 1999 
p(opulo) d(are) d(amnas) esto, eiusque pecuniae quei volet petitio esto. | 

Quoi h. |. in municipio colonia praefectura foro conciliabulo 
senatorem decurionem conscriptum esse, | inque eo ordine sentem- 
tiam dicere ferre non licebit, nei quis, quei in eo municipio colonia 
praefectura | foro conciliabulo senatum decuriones conscriptos 
habebit, eum in senatum decuriones conscriptos | ire 1ubeto sc(1ens) 
d(olo) m(alo); neve eum ibei sentemtiam rogato neive dicere neive 
ferre iubeto sc(iens) d(olo) m(alo); neve quis, que? || in eo municipio 
colonia praefectura foro conciliabulo sufragio eorum maxumam 
potestatem habebit, | eorum quem ibei in senatum decuriones con- 
scriptos ire, neve in eo numero esse neve sentemtiam ibei dicere | 
ferreve sinito sc(iens) d(olo) m(alo); neve quis eius rationem comi- 
tieis conciliove habeto, netve quis quem, set adversus ea comittets 
conciliove creatum est renuntiato; neve quis, | quei ibei mag(istratum) 
potestatemve habebit, eum cum senatu decurionibus conscripters 
/udos spectare neive in convivio | publico esse sinzto sc(iens) d(olo) 
m(alo). || 

Quibus h. |. in municipio colonia praefectura foro conciliabulo 
in senatu decurionibus conscripteis esse | non licebit, ni quis eorum 
in municipio colonia praefectura foro conciliabulo rvir(atum) 
IllIvir(atum) aliamve | quam potestatem ex quo honore in eum 
ordinem perveniat, petito neve capito; neve quis eorum ludeis, | 
cumve gladiatores ibei pugnabunt, in loco senatorio decurionum 
conscriptorum sedeto neve spectato | neve convivium publicum is 
inito; neive quis, quel adversus ea creatus renuntiatus erit, ibei 
llvir 11Ivir || esto, neve ibei m(agistratum) potestatemve habeto. 
Ques adversus ea fecerit, is HS 1999 p(opulo) d(are) d(amnas) esto, 
elusque pecuniae quei | vole petitio esto. | 

Quae municipia coloniae praefecturae c(ivium) R(omanorum) in 
Italia sunt erunt, quel in eis municipieis coloneis | praefectureis 
maximum mag(istratum) maximamve potestatem ibei habebit tum, 
cum censor aliusve | quis mag(istratus) Romae populi censum aget, 
is diebus 1x proxumeis, quibus sciet Romae censum populi || agi, 
omnium municipium colonorum suorum queique elus praefecturae 
erunt, q(uei) c(ives) R(omanei) erunt, censum | agito, eorumque 
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nomina praenomina, patres aut patronos, tribus, cognomina, et quot 
annos | quisque eorum habet, et rationem pecuniae ex formula 
census, quae Romae ab eo, qui tum censum | populi acturus erit, 
proposita erit, ad ieis iurateis accipito; eaque omnia in tabulas publicas 
sul | municipi referunda curato; eosque libros per legatos, quos 
maior pars decurionum conscriptorum || ad eam rem legarei mittei 
censuerint tum, cum ea res consuleretur, ad eos, que1 Romae censum 
agent, | mittito; curatoque, utel quom amplius dies Lx reliquei erunt, 
ante quam diem ei, queiquomque Romae | censum agef, finem 
populi cezsendi faciant, eos adeamt librosque eius municipi coloniae 
praefecturae | edant; isque censor, seive quis alius mag(istratus) 
censum populi aget, diebus v proxumeis, quibus legatei elus | 
municip! coloniae praefecturae adierint, eos libros census, quei ab 
ieis legateis dabuntur, accipito || s(ine) d(olo) m(alo) exque ieis 
libreis, quae ibei scripta erunt, in tabulas publicas referunda curato, 
easque tabulas | eodem loco, ubei ceterae tabulae publicae erunt, in 
quibus census populi perscriptus erit, condendas curato. | 

Qui pluribus in municipieis colonels praefectureis domicilium 
habebit, et is Romae census erit, quo magis | in municipio colonia 
praefectura h. |. censeatur, e(ius) h. |. n(ihilum) r(ogatur). | 

Quel lege pl(ebeive) sc(ito) permissus est fuit, utei leges in muni- 
cipio fundano municipibusve eius municipi daret, || sei quid is post 
h. |. r(ogatam) in eo anno proxumo, quo h. |. populus iuserit, ad eas 
leges addidertt commutaverit conrexerit, municiprs fundanos | item 
teneto, utei oporteret, sei eae res ab eo tum, quom primum leges 
eis municipibus lege pl(ebel)ve sc(ito) dedit, | ad eas leges additae 
commutatae conrectae essent; neve quis intercedéto neve quid 
facito, quo minus | ea rata sint, quove minus municipis fundanos 
teneamt elsque optemperetur. 


]. 19. 1 é.é. singulos. 

]. 29. via inter; viam per, tad/et. 

]. 64. ludorum, sc. caussa. 

]. g2. oporteat; cum eo quod ei legibus plebeive sciteis procedere oportebit, 
omitted. Cf. \l. 102-103. 

]. 117. abesset; Mommsen and Dessau add bona possessa proscriptave sunt 
erunt. 
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A very large bronze tablet, with a more ancient Greek in- 
scription on the back of it. It is broken into two parts. ‘The lower 
part (ll. 76-163) was found near the site of Heraclea in 1732. The 
upper part was discovered in 1754. Both parts are now in the 
museum at Naples. The beginning of the law has been lost. The 
date of the inscription is fixed approximately or exactly from a 
letter of Cicero (ad fam. 6. 18. 1). In this letter he writes to Lepta, 
stmulatque accepi a Seleuco tuo litteras, statim quaesivt e Balbo per 
codicillos, quid esset in lege. Rescripsit eos, qui facerent praeconium, 
vetari esse in decurionibus; qui fecissent, non vetart. The provision 
mentioned here is the exact point covered in our law (Il. 94), and 
Cicero is evidently referring to this measure. He has obtained 
information in advance from an intimate friend of Caesar con- 
cerning the bill about to be submitted, which has not yet been 
promulgated. The date of Cicero’s letter, Jan. 45 B.c., fixes the 
probable date of the law as 45 B.c. on Caesar’s return from Spain 
(cf. Mommsen in Bruns, p. 102). For arguments in favor of the 
year 46, cf. Nissen, Rh. Mus. 45 (1890), 100 ff., Hackel, Wien. 
Stud. 24 (1902), §52, and others. Since Savigny’s time (cf. Verm. 
Schr. 3, 279 ff.) it has commonly been believed that this measure 
was intended to provide a normal charter for Italian towns. This 
conclusion was based largely upon certain apparent references in 
the Civil Law (cf. especially, Cod. ‘f. 7. 9. 1; Dig. 50. 9. 3) toa 
general /ex muntctpalts, which was identified with Caesar’s measure, 
but most scholars have abandoned this identification (cf. however, 
Hardy, Szx Roman Laws, 139 ff, 165 ff.). Mommsen has gone so 
far (Ges. Schr. 1, 153) as to deny the existence of a model charter 
at any period whatsoever, but cf. pp. 185 ff 

The extant tablet covers four different matters, with a supple- 
mentary provision (Il. 159-163) ratifying such changes as the com- 
missioners may make in the measure during the first year after its 
adoption. ‘These four subjects are: (1) rules governing the distribu- 
tion of corn in Rome (Il. 1-19); (2) regulations determining the 
duties of theaediles and other officials in Rome inrepairing, cleaning, 
and policing the streets (II. 20-82); (3) conditions governing the 
eligibility of candidates for the magistracies and the senate (Il. 83— 
141); (4) provisions regulating the taking of the census in the 
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municipality (Il. 142-158). It is very difficult to account for the 
appearance, on a single tablet, of laws dealing with such diverse 
matters as the corn supply and the functions of the aedile, and 
concerning Rome as well as Italian municipalities (cf. Herzog, 
2, I, n. 1), Perhaps we have on the tablet parts of three different 
laws, viz. part of a municipal charter, and parts of two laws dealing 
with the corn supply and the aedile’s duties in Rome. The theory 
that the law is a /ex satura (Savigny, op. cit. 3, 327 ff; de Petra, 
Mon. ant. d. Lincet, 6 (1895), 433 ff.) has been given up by most 
scholars. Still others believe that the law is a unit, being part of a 
comprehensive measure intended for Rome as well as for the Italian 
municipalities. Possibly, if we accept the first of these three theories 
mentioned above, we may surmise that we have on the tablet a 
municipal charter as the piéce de résistance, to which is added an 
article concerning the corn supply for the information of a muni- 
cipality, and a chapter prescribing the duties of a Roman aedile to 
serve as a guide for the municipal magistracy (cf. Herzog, doc. cit.). 
Whatever relation the different parts of the inscription have to one 
another, from |. 83 on we have part of an early municipal charter 
which deals with the local executives and the local senate. Cf. no. 20. 
For the judicial powers of local magistrates, cf. no. 27. 

It seems probable from a comparison of |. 83 with ll. 89-90 
that fora and conciliabula had local magistrates, but that these 
magistrates did not bear the title of duowr1 or of quattuorvirz. On 
similar grounds we infer (cf. ll. 142 ff.) that the census was not 
taken in fora and conctliabula. (For another list of communities, 
cf. no. 27, chap. xxi.) Although criminal courts held in fora and 
conciliabula are mentioned in |]. 118—119, they cannot have been 
presided over by local magistrates (cf. Schulten, R.E. 7, 63), but 
must have been conducted by praefecti sent from larger com- 
munities. From ll. 83-88 it is clear that magistrates were to be 
elected in the popular assembly, and that decurions could be named 
by the magistrates. On the technical terms in |. 86, cf. Mommsen, 
St. R. 3,855 f.and nn. Apparently decurions could also be elected 
in the popular assembly (cf. |. 132). 

Rome required the census to be taken in Italian towns as early 
as 209 B.c. (Livy, 29. 15), but this is the earliest extended formula- 
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tion which we have of the method of procedure. The charter of 
Bantia (no. 11, chap. 4) bears witness to the taking of the census 
in this Oscan town in the second century B.c., and prescribes a 
penalty for those who fail to report themselves. Under the princi- 
pate the census was also required in provincial towns (cf. Kubitschek, 
R.E. 3, 1918 f.). We do not know whether the system outlined 
here originated in Rome or was adopted from other Italian munici- 
palities. The fact that a person might have a domicile in several 
municipalities (Il. 157) will be illustrated in concrete cases in later 
inscriptions (cf. no. 94), in which we shall find certain men as 
citizens in several civitates. The course of procedure which was 
followed in granting this charter is indicated in 1. 159. An enabling 
act passed in the popular assembly authorized a commissioner or a 
commission to frame a constitution and, a year after the passage 
of the law, to make any necessary amendments. On the scope of 
this article, cf. Elmore, Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 4.7 (1916), 40 ff 
For an extended commentary on the entire document, cf. Legras, 
La table Latine d’Héraclée; Elmore, Fourn. Rom. Studies, 5 (1915), 
125 ff.; Hardy, Class. Quart. 11 (1917), 27 ff-3 Some Problems in 
Roman History, 239 ff. 


25. SENATUS CONSULTUM ET EPISTULA 
CAESARIS AD MYTILENAEOS 
(45 a. Chr.) 


IG: xu, 2, 35, ll. 14-373 Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 335 Ditt. Sy/l.? 764 
(in part). 

[Ilept dv w]pecBevral Mutirnvatwr Motdpov AcoBowvaxtos, 
Pawvias Paviov tod Kaddilr]|rov, Leppyos Arods, ‘Hpwdns 
Kréwvos, Avis Marpoxdéous, Anuntptos KXewvopor, || Kpeva- 
yopas Kadnirmou, Zwiros’ Emuyévous Noyous erornoavto, yapira, 
diriav, cuppalxiay aveveodyto, iva te év Karetwdtae Ovo[? Jav 
roujoas éEne, a Te avTois | pdTepov Hrd THs GuyKANTOU auYKeE- 
yopnw|[élva jv, TadTa ev déATwL YadKL | yeypappeva mpoo- 
nrocas iva é&nus epi TovVTOV TOU TpdyuaToS oUTas || Edofev: 
yapira, pirtav, cuppaxiav avavewcacbat, avdpas ayabods Kat 
i|dous rpocayopedoat, év Karrerwrtr Ovotav roujoas eFetvan, a 
Te avTois pol TEpov UIre THS TUYKAHTOV diravOpwra cvyKeywpn- 
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péva Hv, tTavta év SéAlT@L yaArKHL yeypaypéva Tpocndr\W@aaL 
éFeivat, dtav OérXwow wa te Vaios | Kaicap adtoxpatwp, €av 
avTa@L haivnrat, TOTOUS KoPHYLa avTois KaTa TO || TOY TpoyovaV 
E005 tapiav pscO@oar KerXEVoNL O(UT)WS @S av alTwi ex TAD 
5n|woociwy mpayuatwv tictews Te THS Lolas paivntat. "Kdokev. 
[’EnrJei dé nai | mpotepov évervyeTé prot Kal éypayra mpos vpas, 
Tad wréufew]av of | [tpérepor mpecBevtai pn]déva detv 
artery ei[var] wap vuiv axorovO[ws Tois |......-- . Kai TOES | 
diravOpwros & éyete Tap nuav tots te [mpore||pov Kal Tots 
dia TovToU To |v Soypartos Sedopevois TO €Eeivas yi[y...|... Tats] 
THS TOAEWS Kal THS Ywpas Tpodcdas Kal’ yLovytav | ypnaGas 
BovAopas ody] atrodyvacbar OTe ovdevi cuyywpe ovde auy[Xo- 
pynl|ow ateret trap viv elvat. Olirws ody remetopevor Bap- 
poovres xpnob[e..|...dveutrodjiatws: ey taita Te Tdéws 
Twerroinka v[rep || Yuov cal evxouae eis T]O wEeAAOY alEeL TLVOS 
aya0od trapaittos bpiv [yevérOar]. | 

From Mytilene. The inscription contains the correspondence 
and treaty between Rome and Mytilene. This city had been loyal 
to Pompey, but after the battle of Pharsalia it had sent an embassy 
to Caesar to sue for pardon (cf. Plutarch, Pomp. 75). A second 
embassy was sent to Rome in 45 B.c. to ask for the renewal of the 
old treaty of alliance. Their request was granted by the senate, and 
Caesar sent this letter to the Mytileneans, of which we publish 
a part. ‘This part includes the decree of the senate renewing the 
treaty and an edict of Caesar wherein he promises the city that no 
resident of Mytilene shall enjoy the privilege of immunity. In spite 
of the fact that this city enjoyed the status of an independent ally 
of Rome, it is apparent that complete autonomy was not implied. 
Since Roman citizens enjoyed special privileges of immunity in the 
cities of the empire, it 1s probable that the edict of Caesar was 
designed to subject them to the laws, customs, and duties of the 
Mytileneans (cf. p. 192). Mytilene was a free city under Augustus 
(Pliny, N.H. 5, 139). It may have lost its privileges under Vespasian 
(Philostratus, poll. 5, 41), but they were restored by Hadrian. 
Cf. Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. a’ Asie, 118. 
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26. LEX COLONIAE GENITIVAE IULIAE SEU URSONENSIS 
(44 a. Chr.) 


CIL. uy, 8. 5439; Dessau, 6087; Bruns, 28; Girard, p. 89; 
Riccobono, p. 142. 


LXI....Cui guts ita ma|num inicere iussus erit, iudicati ture 
ma|nus iniectio esto, itque ei s(ine) f(raude) s(ua) facere liceto. 
Vin|dex arbitratu r1viri quive i(ure) d(icundo) p(raerit) locuples || 
esto. Ni vindicem dabit iudicatumve facijet, secum ducito. [ure 
civili vinctum habeto. | St quis in eo vim faciet, ast etus vincitur, 
du|pli damnas esto colonisq(ue) eius colon(iae) Hs ccI99 ccI99 | 
d(are) d(amnas) esto, eiusque pecuniae gu! vojjlet petitio, rvir(o) 
quive i(ure) d(icundo) p(raerit) exactio iudicati|oque esto. | 

LXII. IIviri quicumque erunt, izs 11viris in eos singulos | lictores 
binos accensos sing(ulos), scribas bi|nos, viatores binos, librarium, 
praeconem, || haruspicem, tibicinem habere ius potestas|que esto. 
Quique in ea colonia aedil(es) erunt, | 11s aedil(ibus) in eos aedil(es) 
sing(ulos) scribas sing(ulos), publi{cos cum cincto limo mu, prae- 
conem, haruspi|cem tibicinem habere ius potestasq(ue) esto. Ex eo || 
numero, qui eius coloniae coloni erunt, habe|to. Iisque rvir(is) 
aedilibusque, dum eum mag(istratum) ha|bebunt, togas praetextas, 
funalia, cereos ha|bere ius potestasq(ue) esto. Quos quisque eo|rum 
ita scribas lictores accensos viatorem || tibicinem haruspicem prae- 
conem habebit, tis | omnibus eo anno, quo anno quisque eorum | 
apparebit, militiae vacatio esto, neve quis e/um eo anno, quo 
mag(istratibus) apparebit, invitum | militem facito neve fieri iubeto 
neve eum || cogito neve ius turandum adigito neve aldigi iubeto 
neve sacramento rogato neve | rogari iubeto, nisi tumultus Italici 
Gallici]ve causa. Eisque merces in eos singul(os), qui 11vi|ris appare- 
bunt, tanta esto: in scribas sing(ulos) || Hs.00 cc, in accensos sing(ulos) 
HS DCC, In lictores | sing(ulos) Hs pc, in viatores sing(ulos) Hs cccc, 
in libra|rios sing(ulos) Hs ccc, in haruspices sing(ulos) us p, prae|coni 
HS CCC} qui aedilib(us) appareb(unt): in scribas | sing(ulos) Hs pecc, 
in haruspices sing(ulos) us c, in ti] bicines sing(ulos) Hs ccc, in prae- 
cones sing(ulos) us ccc. | Lis s(ine) f(raude) s(ua) kapere liceto. | 

LXIII. IIviri, qui primi ad. pr. k. lanuar. mag(istratum) habe- 
bunt, appari|tores totidem habento quot sing(ulis) apparitores ex h(ac) 
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l(ege) hal|bere licez. Tisque apparitorib(us) merces tanta esto, | 
quantam esse oporteret, si partem III anni appar|uissent, ut pro 
portione, quam diu apparuissent, mer|cedem pro eo kaperent, itque 
lis s(ine) f(raude) s(ua) c(apere) I(iceto). | 

LXIIII. IlIviri quicumque post colon(iam) deductam erunt, ii 
in die||bus x proxumis, quibus eum mag(istratum) gerere coeperint, 
at | decuriones referunto, cum non minus duae partes | aderint, quos 
et quot dies festos esse et quae sacra | fieri publice placeat et quos 
ea sacra facere placelat. Quot ex eis rebus decurionum maior pars, 
qui || tum aderunt, decreverint statuerint, it ius ratum|que esto, 
eaque sacra eique dies festi in ea colon(ia) | sunto. | 

LXV. Quae pecunia poenae nomine ob vectiga/ia, quae | 
colon(iae) G(enetivae) [ul(iae) erunt, in publicum redacta erit, eam || 
pecuniam ne quis erogare neve cul dare neve attri|buere potestatem 
habeto nisi at ea sacra, quae in | colon(ia) aliove quo loco colonorum 
nomine fiant, | neve quis aliter eam pecuniam s(ine) f(raude) s(ua) 
kapito, neve quis | de ea pecunia ad decuriones referundi neve quis || 
de ea pecunia sententiam dicendi ius potestat(em)|que habeto. Eam- 
que pecuniam ad ea sacra, quae | in ea colon(ia) aliove quo loco 
colonorum nomine | fient, riviri s(ine) f(raude) s(ua) dato attribuito 
itque el facere | ius potestasq(ue) esto. Eique cui ea pecunia dabil|tur 
s(ine) f(raude) s(ua) kapere liceto. | 

LXVI. Quos pontifices quosque augures G. Caesar, quive | 
jlussu elus colon(iam) deduxerit, fecerit ex colon(ia) Ge|net(iva), ei 
pontifices eique augures c(oloniae) G/(enetivae) I(uliae) sunto, 
eiq(ue) | ponfifices auguresque in pontificum augul||rum conlegio 
in ea colon(ia) sunto, ita uti qui | optima lege optumo ture in quaque 
colon(ia) | pontif(ices) augures sunt erunt. Iisque pontificibus | 
auguridusque, qui in quoque eorum collegio | erunt, liberisque eorum 
militiae munerisq|ue publici vacatio sacrosancta esto, uti pon|tifici 
Romano est erit, geraque militaria ea omnija merita sunto. De 
auspiciis quaeque ad eas res per|tinebunt augurum iuris dictio tudi- 
catio esto. Eis||que pontificib(us) auguribusque ludis, quot publice 
ma|gistratus facient, et cum ei pontific(es) augures sa|cra publica 
c(oloniae) G(enetivae) I(uliae) facient, togas praetextas haben|di ius 
potestasq(ue) esto, eisque pontificib(us) augurib(us)|q(ue) ludos 
gladiatoresq(ue) inter decuriones spectal|re ius potestasque esto. | 
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LXVII. Quicumque pontif(ex) quique augur c(oloniae) G(ene- 
tivae) I(uliae) post h(anc) l(egem) da|tam in conlegium pontific(um) 
augurumq(ue) in demor|tui damnative loco h(ac) I(ege) lectus co- 
optatusve erit, | is pontif(ex) augurq(ue) in c(olonia) [ul(ta) in con- 
legium [sic] pontifex || augurq(ue) esto, ita uti qui optuma lege in 
quaque | colon(ia) pontif(ices) auguresq(ue) sunt erunt. Neve quis | 
quem in conlegium pontificum kapito suble|gito cooptato nisi tunc 
cum minus tribus pon|tificib(us) ex us, qui c(oloniae) G(enetivae) 
sunt, erunt. Neve quis quem || in conlegium augurum sublegito 
cooptato nilsi tum cum minus tribus auguribus ex eis, qui | colon(tae) 
G(enetivae) I(uliae) sunt, erunt. | 

LXVII(I). Ilviri praef(ectus)ve comitia pontific(um) augurum- 
q(ue), quos h(ac) lege | facere oportebit, ita habeto, prodicito, ita 
uti || 1vir(um) creare facere sufficere h(ac) I(ege) o(portebit). | 

LXIX. IIviri qui post colon(iam) deducfam primi erunt, ei in 
sujo mag(istratu) et quicumq(ue) rvir(1) in colon(ia) Iul(ia) erunt, 
ii in | diebus Lx proxumis, quibus eum mag(istratum) gerere coe|pe- 
rint, ad decuriones referunto, cum non minus || xx aderunt, ut! 
redemptori redemptoribusque, | qui ea redempta habebunt quae ad 
sacra resq(ue) | divinas opus erunt, pecunia ex lege locationis | 
adtribuatur solvaturq(ue). Neve quisquam rem alijam at decuriones 
referunto neve quot decuri|jonum decret(um) faciunto antequam 
eis redemp|toribus pecunia ex lege locationis attribuatur | solvaturve 
d(ecurionum) d(ecreto), dum ne minus xxx atsint, cum | e(a) r(es) 
consulatur. Quot ita decreverint, ei 11vir(i) | redemptori redemptori- 
bus attribuendum | solvendumque curato, dum ne ex ea pecunia | 
solvant adtribuant, quam pecuniam ex h(ac) I(ege) | ad ea sacra, quae 
in colon(ia) aliove quo loco pullblice fiant, dari adtribui oportebit. | 

(L)XX. Ilviri quicumque erunt praeter eos, qui primi | post 
h(anc) l(egem) facti erunt, <e1) in suo mag(istratu) munus lu|dosve 
scaenicos Iovi Iunoni Minervae deis | deabusq(ue) quadriduom 
m(aiore) p(arte) diei, quot eius fiel|ri poterit, arbitratu decurionum 
faciun|to inque eis ludis eoque munere unusquis|que eorum de sua 
pecunia ne minus HS oo oo | Consumito et ex pecunia publica in 
sing(ulos) | r1vir(0s) d(um) t(axat) HS co oo sumere consumere 
liceto, it||que eis s(ine) f(raude) s(ua) facere liceto, dum ne quis ex 
ea | pecun(ia) sumat neve adtributionem faciat, | quam pecuniam 
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h(ac) I(ege) ad ea sacra, quae in collon(ia) aliove quo loco publice 
fient, dari | adtribui oportebit. || 

LXXI. Aediles quicumq(ue) erunt in suo mag(istratu) munus 
lu|dos scaenicos Iovi Iunoni Minervae tri|duom maiore parte diel, 
quot eius fieri poterit, et unum diem in circo aut in foro Vener | 
faciunto, inque eis ludis eoque munere unus||quisque eorum de sua 
pecunia ne minus HS oo oo | consumito deve publico in sing(ulos) 
aedil(es) Hs oo | sumere liceto, eamq(ue) pecuniam Iivir prae- 
f(ectusve) | dandam adtribuendam curanto itque tis | s(ine) f(raude) 
s(ua) c(apere) liceto. || 

LXXII. Quotcumque pecuniae stipis nomine in aedis | sacras 
datum inlatum erit, quot elus pecuni|ae eis sacrzs superfuerit, quae 
sacra, uti h(ac) I(ege) d(ata) | oportebit, ei deo deaeve, cuius ea aedes 
erit, fac|ta fuerint, ne quis facito neve curato neve interce||dito, quo 
minus in ea aede consumatur, ad | quam aedem ea pecunia stipis 
nomine da|ta conlata erit, neve quis eam pecuniam alio | consumito 
neve quis facito, quo magis in | alia re consumatur. | 

LX XIII. Ne quis intra fines oppidi colon(iae)ve, qua aratro | 
circumductum erit, hominem mortuom | inferto neve ibi humato 
neve urito neve homi||nis mortul monimentum acdificato. $1 quis | 
adversus ea fecerit, is c(olonis) c(oloniae) G(enetivae) Tul(iae) 
HS 199 d(are) d(amnas) esto, | elusque pecuniae gui volet petitio 
persecu|tio <exactioq(ue)> esto. Itque quot inaedificatum | erit 
uvir aedil(is)ve dimoliendum curanto. 51 || adversus ea mortuus 
Inlatus positusve erit, | expianto uti oportebit. | 

LXXIV. Ne quis ustrinam novam, ubi homo mortuus | com- 
bustus non erit, propius oppidum pas|sus D facito. Qui adversus 
ea fecerit, Hs 199 c(olonis) || c(oloniae) G(enetivae) [ul(iae) d(are) 
d(amnas) esto, elusque pecuniae gui volet peti|tio persecutioq(ue) 
ex h(ac) I(ege) esto. | 

LXXV. Ne quis in oppido colon(ia) [ul(ia) aedificium detegito | 
neve demolito neve disturbato, nisi si praedes | rvir(um) arbitratu 
dederit se redaedificaturum, aut || nisi decuriones decreverint, dum 
ne minus L ad|sint, cum e(a) r(es) consulatur. Si quis adversus ea 
fece(rit), | q(uanti) e(a) r(es) e(rit), t(antam) p(ecuniam) c(olonis) 
c(oloniae) G(enetivae) Iul(iae) d(are) d(amnas) e(sto), elusq(ue) 
pecuniae qui volet pe|titio persecutioq(ue) ex h(ac) lege) esto. | 
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LXXVI. Figlinas teglarias maiores tegularum ccc tegu||larium- 
q(ue) in oppido colon(ia) Iul(ia) ne quis habeto. Qui | habuerit it 
aedificium isque locus publicus | col(oniae) Iuli(ae) esto, eiusq(ue) 
aedificii quicumque in c(olonia) | G(enetiva) Iul(ia) i(ure) d(icundo) 
p(raerit), s(ine) d(olo) m(alo) eam pecuniam in publicum redigito. | 

LXXVII. Si quis vias fossas cloacas uvir aedil(is)ve publice || 
facere inmittere commutare aedificare mu|nire intra eos fines, qui 
colon(iae) lul(iae) erunt, volet, | quot elus sine iniuria privatorum 
fiet, it is facelre liceto. | 

LXXIIX. Quae viae publicae itinerave publica sunt fuerunt || 
Intra eos fines, qui colon(iae) dati erunt, quicumq(ue) | limites quae- 
que viae quaeque itinera per eos algros sunt erunt fueruntve, eae 
viae eique limites | eaque itinera publica sunto. | 

LXXIX. Qui fluvi rivi fontes lacus aquae stagna paludes || sunt 
in agro, qui colon(is) huzusc(e) colon(iae) divisus | erit, ad eos rivos 
fontes lacus aquas<que> sta|gna paludes itus actus aquae haustus is 
item | esto, qui eum agrum habebunt possidebunt, uti | 11s fuit, quieum 
agrum habuerunt possederunt. || [temque iis, qui eum agrum habent 
possident ha|bebunt possidebunt, itineris aquarum lex ius|que esto. | 

LXXX. Quot cuique negotit publice in colon(ia) de decu- 
r(ionum) sen|tentia datum erit, is cui negotium datum erit ellius 
rei rationem decurionib(us) reddito referto|que in dieb(us) cL 
proxumis guzbus it negotium confecerit | quibusve it negotium gerere 
desierit, quot eius | fier! poterit s(ine) d(olo) m/(alo). | 

LXXXI. Quicumque mvir(i) aed(iles)ve colon(iae) Iul(iae) 
erunt, ii scribis || suis, qui pecuniam publicam colonorumque | 
rationes scripturus erit, antequam tabulas | publicas scribet <trac- 
tetve> In contione palam | luci nundinis in forum tus turandum 
adigi|to per Jovem deosque Penates “‘sese pecuniam pu|{blicam eius 
colon(iae) concustoditurum rationes|que veras habiturum esse, u(ti) 
q(uod) r(ecte) f(actum) e(sse) v(olet) s(ine) d(olo) m(alo), ne|que 
se fraudem per litteras facturum esse sc(ientem) | d(olo) m(alo).” 
Uti quisque scriba ita iuraverit, in tabulas | publicas referatur facito. 
Qui ita non iurave|lrit, is tabulas publicas ne scribito neve aes | 
apparitorium mercedemque ob e(am) r(em) kapito. | Qui ius iuran- 
dum non adegerit, ei ms 199 mul|ta esto, elusq(ue) pecuniae gut 
volet petitio per|secutioq(ue) ex h(ac) I(ege) esto. || 
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LXXXII. Qui agri quaeque silvae quaeq(ue) aedificia c(olonis) 
c(oloniae) G(enetivae) I(uliae) | quibus publice utantur, data ad- 
tributa elrunt, ne quis eos agros neve eas silvas ven|dito neve locato 
longius quam in quinquen|nium, neve ad decuriones referto neve 
decul|rionum consultum facito, quo ei agri eaeve | silvae veneant 
aliterve locentur. Neve si ve|nierint, itcirco minus c(oloniae) 
G(enetivae) [ul(iae) sunto. Quique tis | rebus fructus erit, quot 
se emisse dicat, is in | iuga sing(ula) inque annos sing(ulos) Hs c 
c(olonis) c(oloniae) G(enetivae) Iul(iae) d(are) d(amnas) || esto, 
elusque pecuniae qui volet petitio persecutiog(ue) ex h(ac) lege) esto. 


(Deest tabulae pars dimidta) 


XCI, Si quis ex hac lege decurto augur pontifex coloniae G(enettvae) 
Iul(tae) factus creatusve | erit, tum quicumque decurio augur pon- 
tifex huiusque | col(oniae) domicilium in ea col(onia) oppido pro- 
piusve it oppidum p(assus) oo | non habebit annis v proxumis, unde 
pignus elus quot satis | sit capi possit, is in ea col(onia) augur ponti- 
f(ex) decurio ne es||to quigue Itviri in ea col(onia) erunt, elus nomen 
de decurio|nibus sacerdotibusque de tabulis publicis eximendum | 
curanto, u(t!) q(uod) r(ecte) f(actum) e(sse) violent), idq(ue) eos 
iIvir(os) s(ine) f(raude) s(ua) f(acere) I(iceto). | 

XCII. I[Iviri quicumque in ea colon(ia) mag(istratum) habebunt, 
el de legatio|nibus publice mittendis ad decuriones referunto, cum || 
m(aior) p(ars) decurion(um) eius colon(iae) aderit, quotque de his 
rebus | maior pars eorum qui tum aderunt constituerit, | it ius 
ratumque esto. Quamque legationem ex h(ac) I(ege) exve | d(e- 
curionum) d(ecreto), quot ex h(ac) l(ege) factum erit, obire opor- 
tuerit | neque obierit qui lectus erit, 1s pro se vicarium ex eo || 
ordine, uti hac lege de(curionum)ve decreto d(ari) o(portet), dato. 
Ni ita dederit, in | res sing(ulas) quotiens ita non fecerit, Hs CcI99 
colon(is) hujiusque colon(iae) d(are) d(amnas) e(sto), elusque pe- 
cuniae gui volet petitio | persecutioque esto. | 

XCIII. Quicumque rivir post colon(iam) deductam factus 
creatusve || erit quive praef(ectus) ab 11vir(o) e lege huius coloniae 
relic|tus erit, is de loco publico neve pro loco publico neve | ab 
redemptore mancipe praed(e)ve donum munus mercedem | aliutve 
quid kapito neve accipito neve facito, quo | quid ex ea re at se 
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suorumve quem perveniat. Qui at||versus ea fecerit, 1s HS CCI99 
cc199 c(olonis) c(oloniae) G(enetivae) Iul(iae) d(are) d(amnas) e(sto), 
eius|que pecuniae gui vo/et petitio persecutioque esto. | 

XCITIL. Ne quis in hac colon(ia) tus dicito neve culus In ea 
colon(ia) | iuris dictio esto nisi 11vir(i) aut quem vir praef(ectum) | 
reliquerit, aut aedil(is), uti h(ac) l(ege) o(portebit). Neve quis pro 
eo || Imper(io) potestat(e)ve facito, quo quis in ea colonia | tus dicat, 
nisi quem ex h(ac) l(ege) dicere oportedzt. | 

XCV. Qui reciperatores dati erunt, si eo die quo tussi erunt | 
non iudicabunt, tvir praef(ectus)ve ubi e(a) r(es) a(gitur) eos rec(i- 
peratores) | eumque Culus res a(gitur) adesse iubeto diemque cer|tum 
dicito, quo die atsint, usque ateo, dum e(a) r(es) | ludicata erit, 
facitoque, uti e(a) r(es) in diebus xx | proxumis, quibus d(e) e(a) r(e) 
rec(iperatores) dati iussive ejrunt iudicare, iudic(etur), u(t!) q(uod) 
r(ecte) f(actum) e(sse) v(olet). Testibusque || in eam rem publice 
dum taxat h(ominibus) xx, qui colon(i) | incolaeve erunt, quibus zs 
qui rem quaere|f volet, denuntietur facito. Quibusq(ue) ita tes|ti- 
monium denuntiatum erit quique in tes|timonio dicendo nominat! 
erunt, curato, || uti at it tudicium atsint. Testimoniumq(ue) | st 
quis quit earum rer(um), quae res tum age|tur, sciet aut audierit, 
luratus dicat faci|to, uti q(uod) r(ecte) f(actum) e(sse) v(olet), dum 
ne omnino amplius | h(omines) xx in iudicia singula testimonium 
dice|jre cogantur. Neve quem invitum testimo|nium dicere cogito, 
qui el, cuia r(es) tum age|tur, gener socer, vitricus privignus, pa- 
tron(us) | lib(ertus), consobrinus sit propiusve eum ea cogna|tione 
atfinitateve contingat. Si 1vir || praef(ectus)ve qui ea re colon(is) 
petet, non ade|rit obeam rem, quot ei morbus sonticus, | vadimonium, 
ludicium, sacrificium, funus | familiare feriaeve denicales erunt, 
quo | minus adesse possit sive is propter magistra||tus potestatemve 
p(opuli) R(omani) minus atesse poterit: | quo magis eo absente de 
eo Cui 7s negotium | facesset recip(eratores) sortiantur reiciantur 
res iu|dicetur, ex h(ac) I(ege) n(ihilum) r(ogatur). Si privatus petet 
et is, cum | de ea re iudicium fieri oportebit, non aderit || neque 
arbitratu t1vir(1) praef(ecti)ve ubi e(a) r(es) a(getur) excu|sabitur ez 
harum quam causam esse, quo minus | atesse possit, morbum sonti- 
cum, vadimonium, | iudicium, sacrifictum, funus familiare, ferias | 
dezicales eumve propter mag(istratus) potestatemve || p(opuli) 
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R(omani) atesse non posse: post el earum rerum, quarum | h(ac) 
l(ege) quaestio erit, actio ne esto. Deq(ue) e(a) r(e) siremps | lex 
resque esto, quasi si neque ludices delecti neq(ue) recip(eratores) | 
in eam rem dati essent. | 

XCVI. Si quis decurio eius colon(iae) ab m1vir(o) praef(ecto)ve 
postulabit | uti ad decuriones referatur, de pecunia publica de||que 
multis poenisque deque locis agris aedificis | publicis quo facto 
quaeri iudicarive oporteat: tum | tvir quzve iure dicundo praerit d(e) 
e(a) r(e) primo | quoque die decuriones consulito decurionum|que 
consultum facito fiat, cum non minus m(aior) p(ars) || decurionum 
atsit, cum ea res consuletur. Vt m(aior) p(ars) | decurionum, qui 
tum aderint, censuer(int), ita 1us | ratumque esto. | 

XCVII. Ne quis tvir neve quis pro potestate in ea colon(ia) | 
facito neve ad decuriones referto neve d(ecurionum) d(ecretum) 
facito || fiat, quo quis colon(is) colon(iae) patron(us) sit atoptetur|ve 
praeter eum, cuz c(olonis) a(grorum) d(andorum) a(tsignandorum) 
i(us) ex lege Iulia est, eum|que, qui eam colon(iam) deduxerit, liberos 
posterosgue | eorum, nisi de m(aloris) p(artis) decurion(um) gut tum 
aderunt per tabellam | sententiag, cum non minus L aderunt, cum 
e(a) r(es) || consuletur. Qui atversus ea fecerit, Hs 199 colon(is) | 
eius colon(iae) d(are) d(amnas) esto, elusque pecuniae colon(is) elus | 
colon(iae) gui volet petitio esto. | 

XCVIII. Quamcumque munitionem decuriones huius|ce co- 
loniae decreverint, si m(ator) p(ars) decurionum || atfuerit, cum e(a) 
r(es) consuletur, eam munitionem | feri liceto, dum ne amplius in 
annos sing(ulos) in|que homines singulos puberes operas quinas et | 
in <iumenta plaustraria> 1uga sing(ula) operas ter|nas decernant. 
Eique munition! aed(iles) qui tum || erunt ex d(ecurionum) d(ecreto) 
praesunto. Vti decuriones censujerint, Ita muniendum curanto, dum 
ne in|vito eius opera exigatur, qui minor annor(um) xu | aut 
malor annor(um) Lx natus erit. Qui in ea colon(ia) | intrave eius 
colon(tae) finis domicilium praedi||jumve habebit neque etus colon(tae) 
colon(us) erit, is ei|dem munitioni uti colon(us) pareto. | 

XCVIIII. Quae aquae publicae in oppido colon(iae) Gen- 
(etivae) | adducentur, r1vir, qui tum erunt, ad decuriones, | cum 
duae partes aderunt, referto, per quos agros | aquam ducere liceat. 
Qua pars maior decurion(um), | qui tum aderunt, duct decreverint, 
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dum ne || per it aedificium, quot non eius rei causa factum | sit, 
aqua ducatur, per eos agros aquam ducere | i(us) p(otestas)que esto, 
neve quis facito, quo minus ita | aqua ducatur. 

C. Si quis colon(us) aquam in privatum caducam ducere || volet 
isque at l1vir(um) adierit postulabit|gue, uti ad decurion(es) referat, 
tum is Iivir, a quo | ita postulatum erit, ad decuriones, cum non 
mi|nus xxxx aderunt, referto. Si decuriones m(aior) p(ars) qui | 
tum atfuerint, aquam caducam in privatum duci || censuerint, ita 
ea aqua utatur, quotsine priva|t¢ iniuria fiat, i(us) potest(as)quee(sto). | 

CI. Quicumque comitia magistratébus creandis subrogan|dis 
habebit, is ne quem eis comitis pro tribu accilpito neve renuntiato 
neve renuntiari iubeto, || qui 2 earum qua causa erit, e qua eum 
h(ac) l(ege) in colon(ia) | decurionem nominari creari Inve decu- 
rionibus | esse non oporteat non liceat. | 

CII. Ilvir qui h(ac) l(ege) quaeret iud(icium)ve exercebit, quod 
iudicium | uti uno die fiat h(ac) l(ege) presti¢vtum non est, ne quis || 
eorum ante h(oram) J neve post horam x1 diei quaerito | neve 
judicium exerceto. Isque r1vir in singul(os) | accusatores, qui eorum 
delator erit, ei h(oras) 1111, qui | subscriptor erit, h(oras) 11 accusandi 
potest(atem) facito. Si | quis accusator de suo tempore alteri con- 
cesserit, || quot elus Culque concessum erit, eo amplius cui | con- 
cessum erit dicendi potest(atem) facito. Qui de suo | tempore alteri 
concesserit, quot eilus Culque conces|serit, eo minus ei dicendi 
potest(atem) facito. Quot horas | omnino omnib(us) accusatorib(us) 
in sing(ulas) actiones di||cendi potest(atem) fieri oporteb(it), totidem 
horas et alter{um tantum reo quive pro eo dicet in sing(ulas) 
actiones | dicendi potest(atem) facito. | 

CII. Quicumque in col(onia) Genet(iva) mvir praef(ectus)ve 
i(ure) d(icundo) praerit, eum colon(os) | incolasque contributosgue 
quocumque tempore colon(iae) fin(tum) | defendendorum causa 
armatos educere decurion(es) censuerint, || quot m(aior) p(ars) qui 
tum aderunt decreverint, id e(1) s(ine) f(raude) s(ua) f(acere) I(iceto). 
Fi|que uvir(o) aut quem vir armatis praefecerit idem | ius eadem- 
que animadversio esto, uti tr(ibuno) mil(itum) p(opuli) R(omani) 
in | exercitu p(opuli) Roman) est, itque e(1) s(ine) f(raude) s(ua) 
f(acere) I(iceto) i(us) p(otestas)que e(sto), dum it, quot | m(aior) 
p(ars) decurionum decreverit, qui tum aderunt, fiat. || 
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CIIIL. Qui limites decumanique intra fines c(oloniae) G(ene- 
tivae) deducti facti|que erunt, quaecum(que) fossae limitales in eo 
agro erunt, | qui iussu C. Caesaris dict(atoris) imp(eratoris) et lege 
Antonia senat(us)que | c(onsultis) pl(ebi)que sc(itis) ager datus at- 
signatus erit, ne quis limites | decumanosque opsaeptos neve quit 
immolitum neve || quit ibi opsaeptum habeto, neve eos arato, neve 
els fossas | opturato neve opsaepito, quo minus suo itinere aqua | ire 
fluere possit. Si quis atversus ea quit fecerit, is in | res sing(ulas), 
quotienscumq(ue) fecerit, Hs oo c(olonis) c(oloniae) G/(enetivae) 
I(uliae) d(are) d(amnas) esto, | eiusq(ue) pecun(iae) gui volet 
petitio p(ersecutio)q(ue) esto. || 

CV. Si quis quem decurion(um) indignum loci aut ordinis 
de|curionatus esse dicet, praeterquam quot libertinus | erit, et ab 
lvir(o) postulabitur, uti de ea re iudicijum reddatur, rvir, quo de 
ea re in ius aditum erit, | ius dicito iudiciaque reddito. Isque 
decurio, || qui iudicio condemnatus erit, postea decurio | ne esto 
neve in decurionibus sententiam dici|to neve 11vir(atum) neve aedili- 
tatem petito neve | quis tvir comitis suffragio eius rationem | 
habeto neve rvir(um) neve aedilem renuntiljato neve renuntiari 
sinito. 

CVI. Quicumque c(olonus) c(oloniae) G(enetivae) erit, quae 
lussu C, Caesaris dict(atoris) ded(ucta) | est, ne quem in ea col(onia) 
coetum conventum Conlurationem... 


(Deest tabula continens capita leg. CVI fin. 
CVH-CXXII, CXXIII princ.) 


GXXIT. [vir ad quem d(e) e(a) r(e) in tus aditum erit, ubt 
sudictbus, apud quos e(a) r(es) agetur, matori parti eorum planum 
factum non erit, eum de quo iudicium datum est decurtonis loco indignum 
esse, eum | qui accusabitur ab his iudicibus eo iudicio absolvi | iubeto. 
Qui ita absolutus erit, quod iudicium praevari|cation(is) causa 
factum non sit, is eo iudicio h(ac) I(ege) absolutus esto. | 

CXXITIT. Si quis decurio c(loniae) G(enetivae) decurionem 
c(oloniae) G(enetivae) h(ac) I(ege) de indignitate ac||cusabit, eumgue 
quem accusabit eo tudicio h(ac) l(ege) condemnafrit, is <qui quem 
eo iudicio ex h(ac) I(ege) condemnarit,) si volet, | in eius locum 
qui condemnatus erit sententiam dice|re, ex h(ac) I(ege) liceto itque 
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eum (sine) f(raude) s(ua) iure lege recteq(ue) fa|cere liceto, eiusque 
is locus in decurionibus sen||tentiae dicendae rogandae h(ac) l(ege) 
esto. | 

CXXV. Quicumgue locus ludis decurionibus datus gfsignatus | 
relictusve erit, ex quo loco decuriones ludos spectare | o(portebit), 
ne quis in eo loco nisi qui tum decurio c(oloniae) G(enetivae) erit, 
qui|ve tum magistratus imperium potestatemve colonor(um) || 
suffragio <geret> iussuque C. Caesaris dict(atoris) co(n)s(ulis) prove | 
co(n)s(ule) habebit, quive pro quo imperio potestateve tum | in 
c(olonia) Gen(etiva) erit, quibusque locos in decurionum loco | ex 
d(ecreto) d(ecurionum) col(oniae) Gen(etivae) d(ari) o(portebit), 
quod decuriones decr(everint), cum non minus | dimidia pars de- 
curionum adfuerit cum e(a) r(es) consulta erit, || <ne quis praeter 
eos, qui (supra) s(cripti) s(unt), qui locus decurionibus da|tus at- 
signatus relictusve erit, 1n eo loco> sedeto neve | quis alium in ea 
loca sessum ducito neve sessum duci | iubeto sc(iens) d(olo) m(alo). 
Si quis adversus ea sederit s(ciens) d(olo) m(alo) szve | quis atversus 
ea sessum duxerit ducive lusserit s(ciens) d(olo) m(alo), || is in res 
sing(ulas), quotienscumque quit d(e) e(a) r(e) atversus ea | fecerit, 
HS 199 c(olonis) c(oloniae) G(enetivae) I(uliae) d(are) d(amnas) 
esto, elusque pecuniae gui eorum | volet rec(iperatorio) iudicio aput 
IIvir(um) praef(ectum)ve actio petitio perse|cutio ex h(ac) /(ege) 
<1(us) potest(as)que> e(sto). | 

CXXVI. Ilvir, aed(ilis), praef(ectus) quicumque c(oloniae) 
G(enetivae) I(uliae) ludos scaenicos faciet, si||ve quis alius c(oloniae) 
G(enetivae) I(uliae) ludos scaenicos faciet, colonos Geneti|vos 
incolasque hospitesgue atventoresque ita sessum du|cito, <ita locum 
dato distribuito atsignato,> uti d(e) e(a) r(e) <de | eo loco dando 
atsignando> decuriones, cum non min(us) | £ <decuriones>, cum 
e(a) r(es) c(onsuletur), in decurionibus adfuerint, || decreverint 
statuerint s(ine) d(olo) m(alo). Quot ita ab decurionib(us) | <de 
loco dando atsignando> statutwm decretum erit, | it h(ac) l(ege) i(us) 
r(atum)q(ue) esto. Neve is qui ludos faciet aliter aliove | modo 
sessum ducito neve duci 1ubeto neve locum dato | neve dari iubeto 
neve locum attribuito neve attribui || tubeto neve locum atsignato 
neve atsignari iubeto ne|ve quit facito, qua aliter aliove modo, adque 
uti | locus datus atsignatus attributusve erit, sedeant, ne|ve facito, 
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quo quis alieno loco sedeat, sc(iens) d(olo) m(alo). Qui atver|sus 
ea fecerit, is In res singulas, quotienscumque quit || atversus ea 
fecerit, Hs199 c(olonis) c(oloniae) G(enetivae) I(uliae) d(are) 
d(amnas) e(sto), eiusgue pecunilae cui volet rec(iperatorio) iudicio 
aput lvir(um) praef(ectum)ve actio peltitio persecutioque h(ac) 
I(ege) <ius potestasque> esto. | 

CXXVIf. Quicumque ludi scaenici c(oloniae) G/(enetivae) 
I(uliae) fient, ne quis in or|chestram ludorum spectandor(um) causa 
praeter ma(gistratum) | prove mag(istratu) p(opuli) R(omani), quive 
i(ure) d(icundo) p(raerit) et si quis senator p(opuli) R(omani) est 
erit | fuerit, et si quis senatoris f(ilius) p(opuli) R(omani) est erit 
fuerit, et si | quis praef(ectus) fabrum eius mag(istratus) prove 
Magistratz, || qui provinc(iarum) Hispaniar(um) ulteriorem <Bae- 
ticae pralerit> optinebit, erzt, et quos ex h(ac) l(ege) decurion(um) 
loco | <decurionem) sedere oportet oportebit, <praeter eos | qui supra 
s(cripti) s(unt) ne quis in orchestram ludorum spectan|dorum causa> 
sedeto, <neve quisque mag(istratus) prove mag(istratu) || p(opull) 
R(omani) q(ui) i(ure) d(icundo) p(raerit) ducito>, neve quem quis 
sessum ducito, | neve in eo loco sedere sinito, uti q(uod) r(ecte) 
f(actum) e(sse) v(olet) s(ine) d(olo) m(alo). | 

CXXVIITI. II(vir) aed(ilis) praef(ectus) c(oloniae) G(enetivae) 
I(uliae) quicumque erit, is suo quoque anno mag(istratu) | im- 
perioq(ue) facito curato, quod eius fieri poterit, | u(ti) q(uod) r(ecte) 
f(actum) e(sse) v(olet) s(ine) d(olo) m(alo) mag(istri) ad fana templa 
delubra, quem || ad modum decuriones censuerin(#) <suo quo|que 
anno> flant esqu(e) <d(ecurionum) d(ecreto)> suo quoque anno | 
ludos circenses, sacrzficia pulvinariaque | facienda curent, quem 
ad modum <quitquity de tis | rebus, mag(istris) creandis, /u(dis) 
circensibus facien||dis, sacrificiis procuvandis, pulvinaribus fa|ciendis 
decuriones statuerint decreverint, | <ea omnia ita fant. Deque 
lis omnibus rebus | quae s(upra) s(criptae) s(unt) quotcumque de- 
curiones statuerint | decreverint, it ius ratumque esto, eig(ue) 
omnes, || at quos ea res pertinebit, quot quemque eorum | ex h(ac) 
l(ege) facere oportebit, faciunto s(ine) d(olo) m(alo). Si quis | at- 
versus ea fecerit quotienscumque quit atver|sus ea fecerit, HS CCI99 
c(olonis) c(oloniae) G(enetivae) I(uliae) d(are) d(amnas) e(sto), e1us- 
que pecun(iae) | gui eorum volet rec(iperatorio) iudic(io) aput 
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Irvir(um) || praef(ectum)ve actio petitio persecutioq(ue) e(x) h(ac) 
I(ege) | <ius pot(estas)> esto. | 

CXXIX. IIvir(i) aediles praef(ectus) c(oloniae) G(enetivae) 
I(uliae) quicumq(z)e erunt decurionesq(ue) c(oloniae) G(enetivae) 
I(uliae) qui]cumqwe erunt, ii omnes d(ecurionum) d(ecretis) dili- 
genter parento optemperanto s(ine) d(olo) m(alo) fa|ciuntoque uti 
quot guemq(ue) eor(um) decurionum d(ecreto) agere facere o(porte- 
bit) ea om||nia agant faciant, u(ti) q(uod) r(ecte) f(actum) e(sse) 
v(olent) s(ine) d(olo) m(alo). Si quis ita non fecerit sive quit at- 
ver|sus ea fecerit sc(iens) d(olo) m(alo), is in res sing(ulas) Hs ccI99 
c(olonis) c(oloniae) G(enetivae) I(uliae) d(are) d(amnas) e(sto), 
elusque pecuniae gui | eor(um) volet rec(iperatorio) 1udic(io) aput 
IIvir(um) praef(ectum)ve actio petitio persecutioque ex h(ac) I(ege) | 
<ius potestasque> e(sto). | 

CXXX. Ne quis rvir aed(ilis) praef(ectus) c(oloniae) G(ene- 
tivae) I(uliae) quicunque erit ad decurion(es) c(oloniae) G(ene- 
tivae) referto neve decurion(es) || consulito neve d(ecretum) 
d(ecurionum) facito neve d(e) e(a) r(e) in tabulas p(ublicas) referto 
neve referri iubeto | neve quis decur(io) d(e) e(a) r(e), q(ua) d(e) 
r(e) a(getur), in decurionib(us) sententiam dicito neve d(ecretum) 
d(ecurionum) scri|bito, neve in tabulas pudlicas referto, neve refe- 
rundum curato, quo quis | senator senatorisve f(ilius) p(opult) 
R(omani) c(oloniae) G(enetivae) patronus atoptetur sumatur fiat 
nisi de trilum partium d(ecurionum) <d(ecreto)> sentenf(za) per 
tabellam <facito> et nisi de eo homine, <de quo || tum referetur con- 
suletur, d(ecretum) d(ecurionum) fiat>, qui, cum | e(a) r(es) a(getur), 
in Italiam sine imperio privatus | erit. Si quis adversus ea ad decu- 
rion(es) rettulerit d(ecurionum)ve d(ecretum) fecerit faciendumve | 
curaverit inve tabulas pwd/icas rettulerit referrive iusserit sive quis 
in decurionib(us) | sententiam dixerit d(ecurionum)ve d(ecretum) 
scripserit inve tabulas publicas rettulerit referendumve || curaverit, 
in res sing(ulas), quofzenscumque quit atversus ea fecerit, zs HS CCcIO99 
c(olonis) c(oloniae) G(enetivae) I(uliae) | d(are) d(amnas) e(sto), 
eiusque pecuniae qul eorum volet rec(iperatorio) iudi(cio) aput 
i1vir(um) interregem praef(ectum) actio | petitio persecutioque ex 
h(ac) Mege) <t(us) potest(as)que> e(sto). | 

CXXXI. Ne quis rvir <aed(ilis)> praef(ectus) c(oloniae) G(ene- 
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tivae) I(uliae) quicumque erit ad decuriones c(oloniae) G(enetivae) 
referto neve d(ecuriones) con|sulito neve d(ecretum) d(ecurionum) col. 11 
facito neve d(e) e(a) r(e) in tabulas publicas referto neve referri 
iubeto | neve quis decurio d(e) e(a) r(e) in decurionib(us) sententiam 
dicito neve d(ecretum) d(ecurionum) scribito ne|ve in  tabulas 
publicas referto neve referundum curato, quo quis senator | sena- 
torisve f(ilius) p(opuli) R(omani) c(oloniae) G(enetivae) I(uliae) 
hospes atoptetur, hospitium tesserave hospita/zs cum || quo fiat, misi 5 
de maioris p(artis) decurionum sententia per tabellam <facito> et 
nisi | de co Aomine, <de quo tum referetur consuletur, d(ecretum) 
d(ecurionum) fiat), qui, cum e(a) r(es) a(getur), in Italiam | sine 
imperio privatus erit. Si quis adversus ea ad decuriones rettulerit 
d(ecretum)ve | d(ecurionum) fecerit facilendumve curaverit Inve 
tabulas publicas rettulerit re|ferrive iusserit sive quis in decurionibus 
sententiam dixerit d(ecretum)ve d(ecurionum) || scripserit inve to 
tabul(as) public(as) rettulerit referendumve curaverit, | # in res 
sing(ulas) quotienscumque quit adversus ea fecerit, HS ccr199 c(olonis) 
c(oloniae) | G/(enetivae) Tuliae d(are) d(amnas) e(sto), elusque 
pecuniae gui eorum volet recu(peratorio) 1udic(io) | aput t1vir(um) 
praef(ectum)ve actio petitio persecutioque h(ac) I(ege) <ius potest(as)- 
que> esto. | 

CXXXII. Ne quis in c(olonia) G(enetiva) post h(anc) l(egem) 
datam petitor kandidatus, || quicumque in c(olonta) G(enetiva) 15 
I(ulia) mag(istratum) petet, magistratusve peten|di causa In eo 
anno, quo quisque anno petitor | kandidatus mag(istratum) petet 
petiturusve erit, (mag(istratus) pe|tend!> convivia facito neve at 
cenam quem | vocato neve convivium habeto neve facito s(ciens) 
d(olo) m(alo), || quo quis suae petitionis causa convivzum habeat | 20 
ad cenamve quem vocet, praeter <dum> quod ip|se kandidatus 
petitor in eo anno, guo mag(istratum) petat, | vocar#t dum taxat 
in dies sing(ulos) h(ominum) visi <convivzum | habeto), si volet, 
s(ine) d(olo) m(alo). Neve quis petitor kandidatus || donum munus 25 
aliudve quit det largiatur peti|tionis causa sc(iens) d(olo) m(alo). 
Neve quis alterius petitionis | causa convivia facito neve quem ad 
cenam voca|to neve convivium habeto, neve quis alterius pe/titionis 
causa Cul quit dozum munus aliutve quit || dato donato largito 30 
sc(iens) d(olo) m(alo). Si quis atversus ea | fecerit, Hs 199 c(olonis) 
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c(oloniae) G(enetivae) I(uliae) d(are) d(amnas) e(sto), elusque pe- 
cuniae gui eor(um) volet | rec(iperatorio) iudic(io) aput 11vir(um) 
praef(ectum)ve actio petitio per|sec(utio)que ex h(ac) l(ege) <i(us) 
potest(as)que> esto. | 

CXXXIII. Qui col(oni) Gen(etivi) lul(enses) h(ac) I(ege) sunt 
erunt, eor'um omnium uxollres, quae in c(olonia) G(enetiva) [(ulta) 
h(ac) l(ege) sunt, <eae mulieres> legibus c(oloniae) G/(enetivae) 
I(uliae) vilrique parento iuraque <ex h(ac) l(ege)>, quaecumque | 
in hac lege scripta sunt, omnium rerum ex h(ac) l(ege) haben|to 
s(ine) d(olo) m(alo). | 

CXXXIV. Ne quis rvir <aedil(is)> praefectus c(oloniae) G(ene- 
tivae), quicumque erit, post || h(anc) l(egem) ad decuriones c(olontae) 
G(enetivae) referto neve decuriones consu|lito neve d(ecretum) 
d(ecurionum) facito neve d(e) e(a) r(e) in tabulas publicas re|ferto 
neve referri iubeto neve quis decurio, cum e(a) | r(es) a(getur), In 
decurionibus sententiam dicito neve d(ecretum) d(ecurionum) | 
scribito neve in tabulas publicas referto neve || referendum curato, 
quo cul pecunia publica a/zutve | quid honoris habendi causa mune- 
risve dandi pol|\icendi prove statua danda ponenda detur donetur.... 

Four bronze tablets found in 1870 and 1874 on the site of Urso 
in Baetica, now in the museum at Madrid. Each tablet had ori- 
ginally five columns of text, as the third tablet, preserved in its 
entirety, shows. From each of the other three extant tablets two 
columns are missing. The tablets containing the early part of the 
law, perhaps four in number, and the eighth tablet, have not been 
found. Numbers added at a later date on the margins of the tablets 
indicate the division into chapters. Probably these tablets were 
not engraved until after Caesar’s death, cf Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 
1, 208 ff.; Hiibner, Ex. scr. ep. 805. Dessau places the date of 
the engraving in the reign of Domitian. The letters on the fourth 
tablet are smaller than those on the others and in it there are many 
redundant words and phrases which we have enclosed in obtuse- 
angled brackets. Some scholars think that this tablet takes the 
place of one that had been lost. Gradenwitz (Sitz. Ber. d. Heidel- 
berger Akad. 1920, Heft 17) explains the unevenness in form and 
manner found in this law as well as in the charters of Malaca and 
Salpensa on the theory that we have an Urtext and a Beischrift. 
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For a summary of the chapters, cf. Mommsen, op. cit. 1, 211 ff, 
247 ff. For a translation into English, cf. Hardy, Three Spanish 
Charters, 23 ff. 

The law in its original form must have been drafted by Julius 
Caesar. In chap. 125 reference 1s made to any local magistrate 
holding office tussu C. Caesarts dictatoris consults prove consule 
(cf. chap. 66), and similarly in chap. 106 we read quae (t.e. colonia) 
tussu C. Caesaris dictatoris deducta est. Caesar is nowhere called 
divus, so that the measure antedates the autumn of 42 B.c. (ef. 
Mommsen, St. R. 2, 756, n. 1). It probably belongs to the early 
part of the year 44 B.c. (cf Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 1, 207), and may 
have been one of the bills which Antony found, or maintained that 
he found, among the papers of Caesar (cf. Cic. Phil. 5. 4. 10). The 
founding of the colony was authorized tussu C. Caesaris dtctatoris 
imperatorts et lege Antonia senatusque consultis plebigue scitis (chap. 
104). This measure ts then a /ex data authorized by a S.C. and 
plebiscite, proposed by Antony. 

The greater part of the document deals with strictly domestic 
matters, but certain chapters have to do with the relations which 
the municipality bore to the central government, or to Roman 
citizens, and only with those are we concerned here. ‘Vhe /egationes 
referred to in chap. 92 would include embassies sent to Rome, to 
the provincial governor, or to the provincial council (cf. p. 150, 
n. 7 and no. 126). They sometimes played an important part in 
calling the grievances of a city or a province to the attention of the 
central government, but such missions were often useless and were 
expensive, and ultimately Vespasian limited the number of members 
to three (Dig. 50. 7. 5). In Urso, since the acceptance of an appoint- 
ment was compulsory, probably /egat: met their own expenses. 

For the part which patron: took in composing local difficulties 
and in representing a municipality in Rome, cf Mommsen, St. R. 
3, 1202 ff. and the documents in this book dealing with public 
arbitration. Chapp. 97 and 130 prescribe rules for the election of 
patront at Urso. The man who led the colonists out and the man 
who assigned land to them, together with their descendants, are 
made patrons ex officio. Other patrons must be chosen in the senate 
when at least fifty members are present (cf. chap. 97). Mommsen 
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believed (Ges. Schr. 1, 344 ff.) that the approval of the local popular 
assembly was also necessary for the choice of a patron, but ¢f. 
Hardy, op. cit. 108, n. 29. Chap. 130 requires the approval of 
seventy-five of the one hundred decurions, voting with secret 
ballots, for the election of a Roman senator or his son (cf. no. 64), 
and absolutely prohibits the election of such a person unless he is 
a private citizen in Italy sime imperio. All the governors of the 
provinces were at this time senators, and Rome wished to prevent 
municipalities from currying favour with the governor of their 
province by electing him to a position of honor. The same objection 
would attach in a less degree to the election of any senator, because 
he might at any time be put in charge of a province. The Album 
of Canusium of A.D. 223 (no. 136) has a list of thirty-nine patron, 
of whom thirty-one are Roman senators and eight are knights. 
Mommseen finds (Ges. Schr. 1, 239) only three cases of patrons 
who were senators with the zmperium. Perhaps they were elected 
after the termination of their zmperium (cf. Marquardt, St. Verw. 
I, 189, n. 1). 

Patronatus and hospitium are often confused in the inscriptions 
(cf. Wilmanns, nos. 2850, 2852), but for the distinction between 
them, cf. Leonhard, R.£. 8, 2496. The fact that a senate could 
elect an hospes when only a majority of the decurions was present 
(chap. 131) shows that the position was held in less esteem than 
that of patronus. ‘Vhe same discrimination 1s made against Roman 
senators and their sons in this case as holds in the case of the patron. 

Of the privileges granted to Roman officials and Roman senators 
the most noteworthy is the assignment to them of seats in the 
orchestra of the theatre (chap. 127). 

The provision in chap. 103 which authorized the duovir, on 
receiving the approval of a majority of the decurions present at a 
meeting, “‘to call to arms colonists, resident aliens, and attributed 
persons”’ for the defense of the colony is surprising and without 
parallel in other charters, unless we accept Bormann’s bold con- 
jecture (Fahreshefte d. ést. archdol. Inst. 9 (1906), 315 ff-) for the 
Fragm. legis Laurtscensis (Bruns, 33a) and read uter (¢.e. ex uveris) 
postea municipes incolasque....causa armatos educet. ‘Vhere is no 
intimation even that the municipal senate required the authorization 
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of the provincial governor in taking this step. Very likely this was 
a sovereign power granted to municipalities on the frontier or in 
unruly districts. Reference is made to the members of these armed 
forces in various inscriptions (cf. hastifert civitatis Mattiacorum, 
CIL. x11, 7317). They could be quickly summoned to repress 
an uprising and to hold an attacking enemy in check until the 
legions could arrive (cf. Cagnat, De munictpalibus et provinetaltbus 
militiis in imperto Romano, 93), and perhaps the provincial militia 
(Hirschfeld, 392 ff) was made up of these municipal levies (cf 
Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 6, 154). It was in harmony with Roman 
practices in Italy to put this levy in charge of the local magistrate 
(cf. Mommsen, St. R. 3, 675, n. 3). 


27. LEX DE GALLIA CISALPINA, VULGO LEX RUBRIA 
DE GALLIA CISALPINA 


(49-42 a. Chr.) 


CIL, 1, 205 = xt, 1146; Bruns, 16; Girard, p. 72; Ricco- 
bono, p. 135. 

.iussum iludicatumve erit, id ratum ne esto; quodque quis|que 
quomq(ue) d. e. r. decernet interdeicetve seive sponsionem | fierei 
judicaretve iubebit iudiciumve quod d. e. r. dabit, is | in id decretum 
interdictum sponsionem tudicium exceptio|inem addito addive 
iubeto: “O.d.r. operis novi nuntiationem | Ivir, W0vir prae- 
fectusve elus municipe! non remeisserit.”” | 

XX. Qua de re quisque, et a quo, in Gallia Cisalpeina damnei 
infecter | ex formula restipularei satisve accipere volet, et ab eo 
que! | tbei 1(ure) d(eicundo) p(raerit) postulaverit, idque non k(alum- 
niae) k(aussa) se facere 1uraverit: tum 1s, quo || d. e. r. in tus aditum 
erit, eum, quei in tus eductus erit, d. e. r. ex formula repromittere 
et, sei satis darei debebit, satis dare iubeto de/cernito. Quei eorum 
ita non repromeisserit aut non satis dede|rit, sei quid interim damni 
datum factumve ex ea re aut ob e(am) r(em) eo|ve nomine erit, 
quam ob rem, utei damnei infectei repromissio || satisve datio ferel 
tubeatur, postulatum erit: tum mag(istratus) prove mag(istratu) 
livir | Wiivir praefec(tus)ve, quoquomque d. e. r. in ius aditum erit, 
d. e. r. ita ius | deicito iudicia dato iudicareque iubeto cogito, sieinde 
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atque sei | d.e.r., quom ita postulatum esset, damnei infectei ex 
formula | recte repromissum satisve datum esset. D. e. r. quod ita 
iudicium || datum iudicareve iussum iudicatumve erit, ius ratumque 
esto, | dum in ea verba, sei damnei infectei repromissum non erit, 
judi|cium det itaque iudicare iubeat: ‘‘I(udex) e(sto). S(ei), ante- 
quam id tudicium | q. d. r. a(gitur) factum est, QO. Licinius damni 
infectel eo nomine q.d.| r. a(gitur) eam stipulationem, quam is 
quei Romae inter peregrei||nos ius deicet in albo propositam habet, 
L. Seio repromeississet: | tum quicquid eum Q. Licinium ex ea 
stipulatione L. Seio d(are) f(acere) opor|teret ex f(ide) b(ona) d(um)- 
t(axat) HS e(ius) 1(udex) Q. Licinium L. Seio, sei ex decreto rivir(ei) | 
Illivir(el) praefec(te1)ve Mutinensis, quod eius zs i1vir 1l1vir prae- 
fec(tus)|ve ex lege Rubria, seive id pl(ebei)ve sc(itum) est, decre- 
verit, O. Licinius eo || nomine qua d.r. a(gitur) L. Seio damnet 
infectel repromittere no|luit, c(ondemnato); s(ei) n(on) p(aret), 
a(bsolvito)’’; aut sei damnei infectei satis datum non erit, | 1n ea verba 
iudicium det: “I(udex) e(sto). S(ei), antequam id tudicium q. d. r. 
a(gitur) | factum est, QO. Licinius damnei infectei eo nomine q. d. r. 
a(gitur) ea | stipulatione, quam is que! Romae inter peregrinos lus 
deicet || in albo propositam habet, L. Seio satis dedisset: tum q(uic)- 
q(uid) eum | Q. Licinium ex ea stipulatione L. Seio d(are) f(acere) 
oporteret ex f(ide) b(ona) d(um) t(axat), | e(ius) i(udex) Q. Licinium 
L. Seio, sei ex decreto i1vir(et) I11vir(el) praef(ectei)ve Muti|nensis, 
quod elus is lvir m11vir praefect(us)ve ex lege Rubria, sei|ve id 
pl(ebei)ve sc(itum) est, decreverit, O. Licinius eo nomine q. d. r. 
a(gitur) || L. Seto damnei infectei satis dare noluit, c(ondemnato) ; 
s(ei) n(on) p(aret), a(bsolvito)”’; dum irvir | ruivir i(ure) d(eicundo) 
praefec(tus)ve d.e.r. ius ita deicat curetve, utei ea no|mina et 
municipium colonia locus in eo iudicio, quod ex iets | quae proxsume 
s(cripta) s(unt) accipletur, includantur concipiantur, | quae include 
concipei s(ine) d(olo) m(alo) oporteret debebitve, ne quid || e1 quel 
d.e. r. aget petetve captionei ob e(am) r(em) aut eo nomine esse | 
possit: neive ea nomina, quae in earum qua formula quae s(upra) | 
s(cripta) s(unt), aut Mutinam in eo iudicio includei concipei curet, 
nisei, | iei, quos inter id iudicium acciptetur leisve contestabitur, | 
ieis nominibus fuerint, quae in earum qua formula s(upra) s(cripta) 
s(unt), || et nise1 set Mutinae ea res agetur; neive quis mag(istratus) 
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prove mag(istratu), | neive quis pro quo imperio potestateve erit, 
intercedito nei|ve quid aliud facito, quo minus de ea re ita 1udicium 
detur | iudiceturque. | 

XXI. A quoquomq(ue) pecunia certa credita, signata forma 
p(ublica) p(opulei) R(omanei), in eorum quo o. m.c. p. | fi vc. ¢. 
t. ve, quae sunt eruntve in Gallia Cisalpeina, petetur, quae res non | 
pluris HS XV erit, sel Is eam pecuniam in jure apue eum, quel ibei 
i(ure) d(eicundo) p(raerit), ei quel 
ab eo petetur, d(are) o(portere) debereve se ie ee | erit, neque 
id quod confessus erit solvet satisve faciet, aut se sponsione | 1udicio- 
que ute? oportebit non defendet, seive is ibei d. e. r. in ture non | 
responderit, neque d.e.r. sponsionem faciet neque iudicio utel 
oportebit | se defendet: tum de eo, a quo ea pecunia peteita erit, 
deque €0, quot eam || pecuniam d(aret) o(portebit), s(Giremps) res 
lex lus Caussaque o(mnibus) o(mnium) r(erum) esto atque utel 
esset esseve | oporteret, sei Is, quel ita confessus erit, aut d.e. r. 
non responderit aut se | sponsione tudiciogue utel oportebit non 
defenderit, eius pecuniae tel | quel cam suo nomine petierit quoive 
eam d(arel) o(portebit), ex tudicieis dateis tudi|careve recte tusseis 
ture lege damnatus esset fulsset. Queique quomgue || Ivir W1tivir 
praefec(tus)ve zbei i(ure) d(eicundo) p(raerit), is eum, quel ita quid 
confessus erit | neque td solvet satisve faciet, eumrnze quel se sponsione 
judiciove utei | oportebit non defenderit aut in lure non responderit 
neque id solvet | satisve faciet, t(antae) p(ecuniac), quanta ea pecunia 
erit de qua tum inter eos am|bigetur, dum t(axat) s xv_ s(ine) 
f(raude) s(ua) duct tubeto; quelque eorum quem, ad quem || ea res 
pertinebit, duxserit, id e: fraudi poenaeve ne esto: quodque ita 
fac|tum actum tussum erit, 1d lus ratumque esto, Quo minus in 
eum, quel ita | vadimonium Romam ex decreto elus, quet ibei 1(ure) 
d(eicundo) p(raerit), non promeisserit | aut vindicem locupletem 
ita non dederit, ob e(am) r(em) tudicium recup(erationem) is, quet | 
ibet i(ure) d(ercundo) p(raerit), ex h. 1. det tudicareique d. e. r. ibei 
curet, ex h. 1. n@hilum) r(ogatur). || 

XXII. A quo quid praeter pecuniam certam creditam, signatam 
forma p(ublica) p(@opulei) R(omanei), | in eorum quo o. m. ¢. p. 
fiv.c.c.t. ve quae sunt eruntve in Gallia cis Alpeis, | petetur, 
quodve quom co agetur, quae res non pluris Hs xv erit, et sel | ea 
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res erit, de qua re omnei pecunia ibei ius deicei iudiciave darei ex 
h. 1. o(portebit), | sei is eam rem, quae ita ab eo petetur deve ea re 
cum eo agetur, el quei eam rem || petet deve ea re ager, aut iei quoius 
nomine ab eo petetur quomve eo age|tur In iure apud eum, quel 
ibei i(ure) d(eicundo) p(raerit), d(are) f(acere) p(raestare) restituereve 
oportere aut | se debere, elusve eam rem esse aut se eam habere, 
eamve rem de | qua arguetur se fecisse obligatumve se etus rel 
noxsiaeve esse confesjsus erit deixseritve neque d.e.r. satis utel 
oportebit faciet aut, sei || sponsionem fierei oportebit, sponsionem 
non faciet, aut non restituet, | neque se iudicio utei oportebit de- 
fendet, aut sei d.e. r. in iure | nihil responderit, neque d. e. r. se 
iudicio utei oportebit defendet: | tum de eo a quo ea res ita petetur 
quomve eo d.e.r. ita agetur, deque | eo, quoi eam rem d(aret) 
f(ierel) p(raestarel) restitui satisve d. e. r. fierei oportebit, || s@remps) 
l(ex) r(es) i(us) c(aussa)q(ue) o(mnibus) o(mnium) r(erum) e(sto), 
atque utei esset esseve oporteret, sei is, quel ita | quid earum rerum 
confessus erit aut d. e. r. non responderit neq(ue) | se iudicio utei 
oportebit defenderit, de ieis rebus Romae apud pr(aetorem) | eumve 
quei de ieis rebus Romae i(ure) d(eicundo) p(rae)esset 1n ture con- 
fessus esset, | aut ibei d.e. r. nihil respondisset aut iudicio se non 
defendisset; || p(raetor)q(ue) isve quei d(e) e(is) r(ebus) Romae 1(ure) 
d(eicundo) p(raerit) in eum et in heredem eius d(e) e(is) r(ebus) 
om|nibus ita ius deicito decernito eosque duci bona eorum possider1 | 
proscreibeive veneireque iubeto, ac sei is heresve eius d.e.r. in | 
lure apud eum pr(aetorem) eumve quei Romae i(ure) d(cicundo) 
praesset, confessus es|set aut d.e.r. nihil respondissef neque se 
iudicio utei oportuis||lset defendisset; dum ne quis d.e.r. nisei 
pr(aetor) isve que1 Romae i(ure) d(eicundo) p(raerit) | eorum quoius 
bona possiderei proscreibei veneire duceique | eum tubeat. | 

XXIII. Queiquomque in eorum quo o. m.c. p. f. v.c.c. t. ve 
quae in Gal|lia Cisalpeina sunt erunt, i(ure) d(eicundo) p(raerit), is 
inter eos, quei de fami|ilia erceiscunda deividunda iudicium sibei 
darei reddeive | in eorum quo o. m. c. p. f. v. c. c. t. ve, quae s(upra) 
s(cripta) s(unt), postu|laverint, ita ius deicito decernito iudicia dato 
iudicare | iubeto, utel in eo o. m.c. p. f. v.c.c. t. ve, in quo is, 
quoius de boneis agetur, domtictlium habuerit..... 


Bronze tablet found in 1760 in the ruins of Veleia, now in 
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Parma. The number (1111) at the top of the tablet shows that three 
tablets which preceded it have been lost. Many scholars think that 
this law was passed after 42 B.c., when Gallia Cisalpina was in- 
corporated into Italy. This is the view held by Savigny (Verm. 
Schr. 3, 319-326, 377-400), by Huschke (Gatus, Beitrdge, 203— 
242), and by Karlowa (1, 440-443). Mommsen on the other 
hand maintains (Ges. Schr. 1, 175-191) that it belongs to the year 
49 B.c. The reference to the region concerned in chap. xx as Gallia 
Cisalpina naturally points to a date earlier than 42 B.c. Mommsen 
holds also that the fragmentum Atestinum (no. 28) is a part of this 
law. Now in the second paragraph of this fragment a /ex rogata 
of L. Roscius 1s cited by day and month, but the year is not men- 
tioned. From this fact he concludes that the /ex de Gall. Cis. must 
have been passed later in the same year. The /ex Roscia, mentioned 
in the Atestine fragment, belongs, he thinks, to the year 49 B.c., 
in which year L. Rosctus was one of the praetors (Caes. B.C. 1. 3). 
‘The validity of the principal argument rests, therefore, on the relation 
which the fragment of Este bears to our law, and on the attribution 
of the /ex Roscia to the praetor, Roscius. For the serious difficulty 
which this explanation involves, cf. Pais, Ricerche sulla storia e sul 
diritto pubblico di Roma, Serie terza, 389. ‘Vhe theory of Nap, who 
ascribes the law to Sulla’s dictatorship (Themis, 1913, 194 ff.), 1s ade- 
quately refuted by Hardy, Some Problems in Roman History, 207 ff. 

For the connection between the Atestine fragment and our law, 
cf. Hardy, Szx Roman Laws, 110-124, especially 123 f. Whether 
our law is identical with the /ex Rudbria, cited twice in the formulae 
in chap. xx, Is a matter of high dispute. If it is identical with our 
law, it is a /ex rogata. Mommsen, however, observes (/oc. cit.) that 
the other laws promulgated for a similar purpose were /eges datae, 
and that there are no formulae in our law to prove that it is a /ex 
rogata. He is therefore inclined to think that it is a /ex data and 
consequently distinct from the /ex Ruédria. For the opposite view, ¢f. 
Kipp, Gesch. d. Quellen d. rom. Rechts’, 42, n. 10; Hardy, op. crt. 124. 

This inscription is of great importance for two reasons: (1) It 
gives us the procedure at the beginning of the formulary period 
(on the formulae, cf. Wenger, R.E. 6, 2859 ff.); (2) It gives us the 


most precise information which we have of the lines of demarcation 
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between the competence of the central government and of local 
magistrates in Italian communities, made up of Roman citizens, 
in judicial matters. We are concerned here with the second point 
only. The law applied to Gallia Cisalpina the same system long in 
vogue elsewhere in Italy. It was probably called forth by the grant 
of Roman citizenship to Gallia Cisalpina. 

Following in part the system, as analyzed by Hardy (0p. ert. 
117-119), we find that it seems to cover the following points: 
(1) The municipal magistrate has full competence in matters in- 
volving 15,000 sesterces or less; (2) Even where larger amounts 
are at stake, he may take initial proceedings; (3) In certain cases 
he has jurisdiction irrespective of the amount claimed; (4) In the 
absence of a cautio damni infecti (cf. Leonhard, R.E. 3, 1816) the 
municipal magistrate may take action similar to that which would 
have been taken by the praetor peregrinus in like circumstances; 
(5) In certain cases of condemnation for debt, the municipal magis- 
trate may provisionally arrest the debtor and make him adaictus 
(cf. Leist, R.E. 1, 352). For the practice at Venafrum, cf. no. 33. 
The local magistrates mentioned are the duoviri, quattuorviri, and 
praefectt (chapp. xix, xx). The praefectus is an official appointed 
in the absence of the regular magistrate. The duovirs were the usual 
magistrates in colonies, the quattuorvirs in municipia (cf. p. 59). 
For a description of the several communities mentioned in the early 
part of chap. xxi, cf. pp. 10 ff. The phrase neve quis magtstratus 
prove magistratu netve quis pro quo imperio potestateve erit, etc. 
(chap. xx, end) seems to refer to the proconsul because Gallia 
Cisalpina continued to be a province until 42 B.c. Certain phrases 
indicated by abbreviations in this inscription are d(e) e(a) r(e), gu(a) 
d(e) r(e), h(ac) Mege) or the grammatical forms needed in the con- 
nection, and o(ppido) m(unicipio) c(olonia) p(raefectura) f(ore) v(eico) 
c(onciliabulo) c(astello) t(erritorio) or the appropriate grammatical 
forms. 

28. FRAGMENTUM ATESTINUM 
(49-42 a. Chr.) 

Notizie degli scavi, 1880, 213; Bruns, 17; Girard, p. 78; Ric- 

cobono, p. 140. 


Quei post hanc legem rogatam in eorum quo oppido municipio colonia 
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praefectura foro vetco conctliabulo castello territoriove, quae in Gallia 
Cisalpeina sunt eruntve, ad \virum wWiIvirum praefectumve in iudt- 
cium fiductae aut pro socto aut mandati aut tutelae suo nomine quodve 
Ipse earum rerum | quid gessisse dicetur, adducetur, aut quod furti, 
quod ad ho|minem liberum liberamve pertinere deicatur, aut iniuri|- 
arum agatur: sei is, a quo petetur quomve quo agetur, d(e) || e(a) 
r(e) in eo municipio colonia praefectura iudicio certa|re volet et 
Sl ea res HS CCIDD minorisve erit, quo minus ibei d(e) e(a) r(e) | 
iudex arbiterve addicatur detur, quove minus tbei d(e) e(a) r(e) 1udi- 
cium ita | feiat, utet de ieis rebus, quibus ex h(ac) l(ege) iudicia | data 
erunt, iudicium fierei exerceri oportebit, ex h. 1. n(jhilum) r(ogatur). || 

Quolus rei in quoque municipio colonia praefectura | quoiusque 
Ilvir(i) elusve, qui ibei lege foedere pl(ebei)ve sc(ito) s(enatus)|ve 
c(onsulto) institutove iure dicundo praefuit, ante legem, sei|ve illud 
pl(ebei) sc(itum) est, quod L. Roscius a. d. v eid. Mart. populum | 
plebemve rogavit, quod privatim ambigetur, iuris dicts|lo iudicts 
arbitri recuperatorum datio addictiove fust | quantaeque rei pequni- 
aeve fuit: elus rei pequnzaeve | quo magis privato Romae revocatio 
sit quove |mnus quei ibei i(ure) d(icundo) p(raerit) d(e) e(a) r(e) 
lus dicat ludicem arbitrumve det | utei ante legem, sive illud pl(ebei) 
sc(itum) est, guod L. Roscius a. d. || v eidus Mart. populum plebemve 
rogauit, | ab eo quei thet i(ure) d(tcundo) p(raerit) ius dici \udicem 
arbitrumve dart oportutt, ex h(ac) lege) n(thilum) r(ogatur). 

Bronze tablet found in 1880 at Ateste in Cisalpine Gaul, now 
in the museum at Este. Mommsen held that it contained a fragment 
of the lex de Gallia Cisalpina (no. 27); cf. Ges. Schr. 1, 175-191. 
This view has been opposed by Alibrandi, Opere giuridiche, 1, 395 ff; 
Karlowa, 1, 4413; Kriiger, Gesch. d. Quellen, 73; Esmein, Adélanges 
a histoire et du droit, 269-292; Appleton, Revue générale du dratt, 
24 (1900), 193 ff, and Kipp, Gesch. d. Quellen’, 42, n. 10. The 
main objection to Mommsen’s theory lies in the fact that the /ex 
de Gall, Cis. grants municipal magistrates full competence in suits 
involving not more than 15,000 sesterces, whereas in this fragment, 
in certain cases, at least, the maximum is set at 10,000. The date 
is uncertain. Some editors think that it deals with the enfranchise- 
ment of all communities south of the Po after the Social war, in 
spite of the fact that the tablet was found in the Transpadane region, 
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and they attribute the /ex Roscia, mentioned in it, to Roscius, 
tribune in 67 B.c. Those who regard the fragment as part of the 
lex de Gall. Cis. put it in the year 49 B.c., while still others date it 
as not earlier than 49 or later than 42 B.c. 

The purpose of the law was to make certain changes in com- 
petence necessitated by the granting of new rights. In some cases, 
at least, involving a sum not exceeding 10,000 sesterces, the accused 
has the option of bringing his case before the municipal magistrate, 
and revocatio Romae is limited, temporarily or permanently, in its 
application in some circumstances. 

The nine classes of communities which are mentioned in no. 27, 
chap. xx1, and which Mommsen has included among the missing 
words at the beginning of this fragment, are reduced to three in the 
second paragraph of the fragment, because a local magistrate had 
judicial competence in a municipium, colonia, and praefectura only. 
The powers of a local magistrate may rest on any one of three 
different bases, according to the second paragraph of the fragment. 
They may be granted by a treaty (foedere), by an enactment of the 
popular assembly or senate (lege, pleber scito, senatus consulto), or 
traditional usage (zstituto) may be continued in force without 
special legal authorization. ‘The phrase ante legem, setve tllud plebet 
scitum est, quod L. Rosctus...rogavit implies that the Roscian law 
was a plebiscitum, and, consequently makes it difficult to connect 
this measure with the praetor L. Roscius of 49 B.c., but Mommsen 
believes that the bill in question was submitted to the plebeian 
assembly by the praetor (St. R. 3, 159, n. 2), and he calls attention 
to a parallel phrase in the /ex Bantina (CIL. 1, 197, ll. 7, 15). 


29. EPISTULAE ANTONI ET CAESARIS AD 
PLARASENSES ET APHRODISIENSES 


(39-35 a. Chr.) 

CIG. 2737; Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 5; Bruns, 43; Ditt. Or. Gr. 
453-455; Riccobono, p. 217. 

[Mapxos ‘Avrdvvos Mapxov vios avtoxpatwp traros arro- 
Seder || ypévos To B’ Kal [ro y' | rev] tptdv avdpav tH[s] | Tov 
Snpociwy mpalyuwatav diatakews || Aapacéwy nai ’Adpo|dec- 
otéwy apyovaw | Bovrje Shwe yaipe. | Ec éppwode, ed av 
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Elyou? Uytaivw dé kat || avTOs peta TOD oTpal|TevpaTos. Lorwv | 
Anpntpiov tpétepos | tpeaBevTns, ért| wedéorata teppor||teKws 
TOV THS TO|hews UUoY Tpay|“aTwv, ov povoy | npKéaOn emi 
tots | yeyovoow otkovol|[uy]uacw, adrXrXa Kai | Nuads TapeKd- 
Nealev Ets TO TOU yeyo|voToS Umety Ere|KpiuaTos Kal Soypal|Tos 
Kat opkiov Kal vol|you avtirepwrnpélva éx tav Snpociwv | 
derAtwv €Eatroctei|Aat bmety Ta avriypal|pa. “Eq ols érrarvé| cas 
TOV LoAwva pad|rov atedeEaunv éo|yov te év Tois Ua’ euod | 
yervwoKopevors, || oe Kal Ta KaOrKoVTa | aTrepwépioa didav|Opwra, 
akvov nyn|capevos tov av|opa ts €F nudv Teul|uns, vpety Te 
cv|yndopac eri TH. Exewv | TocovTov Trodeitny. | *Eaotu b€ avti- 
ypada | Tov yeyovotwy v||uetv diravOporwy | Ta Uroyeypap- 
péeva | & vuads BovrAopat | ev Tots Snpoctors | Tois wap’ vmeir || 
ypapupac.v évtaka. 
Tpaupata Kaicapos 

[........| St]eaca eoOra re [rorr]a erevOepous eivar, TAL 
[te] Scxaiwe nat tais [xpicecw rats tdtars tHv tro|Auw] THY 
II\apacéwy cai Adpoderoréwr xpnabar pnre éyyuny e[is Poduny 
avtous Kata Soypa te | xjai xéXevotv opmoroyeiv’ & Té TLVa 
éra@Xxa Temas PiravOpo[ra........ ......Tpets avdpes | ole 
THs TOV Snmociwy mpaypatwr Siatakews TOL LOiws ETLKPLLATL 
TA[apacetor cat Adpodiccted||or | rpocewepicav trpocpepiovowy, 
guveywpnoay cuvywpnoovo.y, TaldTa mavra Kupta elvat | ¥ jevé- 
aBar. ‘Opoiws te apéoxew THe cuyKrATwL, Tov SHwov Tov 
IIXa[pacéwy cai 'Adpodeare| lwv tv éXevOepiay Kai THY até- 
AELay aUTOUS TraVvTwY TOY Tpay[waTwrv Exe KapTrivedBaL, | 
xaO|amrep Kal Tis ToALTELa T@L KAAALTTML Stxaiwe KAANGTwWL 
Te vpowwse eotiv, [i}Ttg mapa tov | dpolu tod ‘Pwpaiwy thy 
éXevOeplav Kal Thy aTEAELaY ExEL HirN TE Kai oU[payxos yEyE|l- 
pntar. "O re] rémevos Deas “Adpoditns ev trode IlAapacewy 
xa Adpoderotéw[v xabtépwrat, TovTo | acvrov EloTw TavTae 
(rade) Sixaiws radrie Te Secordatpovias, we Sixaiws nai He deco[e- 
Sarpovias Apréw|dos 'Edeloias éotiv ev "Edéoat, KvKdwe TE 
€xelvou Tov iepod elite téuevos eit[e Arcos éaTiv, od|Tos Oo] 
TroTos aovAos éotw. “Orws Te 1) TWoALS Kal ol TodEtTaL 
of Tlkapacéwy [xai ’Adpodecoicwv | we? dv xapav ywpiov 
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OXUPALATwY dpev Tpocddwy pos THY dirLav To[D Snuou mpoc- 
nrAVov, tadta || éyxwo lw xpataow ypevTar KaptritwvTai TE 
TAavTwV TpaypLatwv ate[reis dvTEs. Mndé Tiva | Popov 8]va TLva 
aitiay éxeivwy Sidovae pndé [aluveccdéper opeiAwowv, [adr 
avtol malo. TovT lous KaT ovcaY peTAa TAUTA Ev EaUTOLS KUPwOLD 
xpev[ra: capTifwvra. xpatwo.v. *Kdo€kev |. 

From Aphrodisias in Caria. The union of two cities in a common 
polity is not unusual. Plarasa and Aphrodisias issued coinage 
jointly (Head, Hist. Numm. 530). The third document engraved 
on the stone is the decree of the senate ratifying the acts of the 
triumvirs. Aphrodisias is mentioned by Pliny (N.H. 5. 109) as 
a free state. By this decree freedom was conferred, and exemption 
from tribute granted. The citizens could not be compelled to give 
bail for appearance before a court in Rome. The shrine of Aphrodite 
enjoyed the same rights of asylum as that of Diana at Ephesus (cf. 
Tac. Ann, 3. 61). The revenues from the territortum were granted 
to the city without any liability to tribute. For the status of free 
cities, cf. pp. 39 ff. 


30. EPISTULA AUGUSTI AD MYLASENSES 
(31 a. Chr.) 


Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 6; Ditt. Sy//.3 768. 

Avtoxpatwp Kaicap Oeod “lovdiou | vids bararés Te Td TpiTov 
xaec|tapévos MurAacéwy apyovor Bov|Ant Snuws yaipew. Ei 
éppwoe x[a]||Aws av you’ Kat autos b€ peta tod] | otparev- 
patos vyiawvov. Kali po]|tepov wer n8n repi ths Katlacyov ]]- 
ons upas TUXNS TMpoceTrée[urpaTe] | wor, Kal VOY Tapayevopevoa V 
trav] || mperBevtov, OvradLov. . | 

..§ TOV TOEMLMY Traicat Kat tpatn[Geillons THs TONES, 
TOAAOVS MEV AlxparwrTo[us] | amroBadiv rodiTas, OvK driryoUS 
pev povevdé[y | ras, twvds b€ Kai cuveatadreye(y Tas TH Tore(c], || 
THS TOV TOAELLWY WLOTNTOS OVdE THY | Vay OVE TaV lepav TaV 
dyiotatwy al|rocxouerns’ UTédiEay 5é wot Kal trepi | ths ywpas 
THS NedenraTnmevns Kai Tov | era’AEwy ToY éuTrerpnopéevor, 
dote ew || waow byas nruxnneva: ed’ ols maow ouveli|dov 
mwaQovras] Tavta maons Teyuns Kal xapt|[tos ak€iouvs avdpas 
yevouév jous das mre[pi ‘Pwpaiors .. |] 
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From Mylasa. Unfortunately the major portion of the letter 
of Augustus is lost, and we cannot determine precisely its content, 
but it is probable that the Mylasans were given the rank of a free 
city (Pliny, N.H. 5. 108; cf. CIG. 26956). The city of Mylasa 
had been occupied by the troops of Labienus nine years before. 
During a festival the soldiers were massacred by the citizens, who 
abandoned their homes when Labienus advanced against them. 
He rased the city to the ground (Cassius Dio, 48. 26; Strabo, 14. 2. 
24, p. 660). Cf. nos. 32, 133. 


31. TITULUS OPERIS PUBLICI 
(31 a. Chr.) 


Nottzte deglt scavt, 1915, 1393 An. ép. 1916, no. 60. 


Decuria Re, Arrunti | Surai, cur(atoribus) | Q. Arruntio || 
C. Sabello | Pig(neratore) T. Arrio. | Sum(ma) h(ominum) xcrix. | 
In sing(ulos) hom(ines) | op(eris) p(edes) xii. S||(umma) p(edum) 
OO IDOCCXIY. 





Found at Saletto di Montagnana near Este in 1907. It refers 
to work performed by veterans, after the battle of Actium,in building 
levees along the river Atesis near Ateste. Another inscription from 
Ateste refers to the same matter (CTL. v, 2603). ‘Yo carry out the 
work the soldiers were divided into squads, each one of them bearing 
the name of some leader. ‘This squad took the name of Q. Arruntius 
Sura, who was also one of the overseers. In it were ninety-eight 
men, and to each man forty-three feet were assigned. ‘This is one 
of the earliest of those great constructive works carried out by 
soldiers, from which the provincial cities profited so much under 
the empire, and of which we have so many records in Africa; ¢f. 
nos. 72 and 103. 


32. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS, VEL PROCONSULIS, 
AD MYLASENSES 
(ca. 30 a. Chr.) 


Le Bas-Waddington, 3. 442-443; CIG. 26954, 2700¢. 
Bsa ananassae eaten es ahs ie oe cai [rlas uTmép tov Snuociwr | 
[éare]atyoess(?) ets Te Tov Kocvoy [THs] TOAEwS Kaphio MoV TLVOV 
ava[a|raloets Urovobevery, ols 51 xav éri[ pe |rrwpev Popodoyety 
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thv [Mv ]|Aacéwv roAruv eis SovALKHY Tepi[ov|oiav, Hwety wev av 
taws He edfopea||low aloypa te kai nHuev avakvos, a[dvu lvatos be 
dv dpws Kaxei[v]|ous yévouto rpala loovat Snuociartovs Snpociat 
xupious, ply ]|Te xpnuatwv pte mpocode[y] Snuociwy w7roKe- 
pér[@]|v, ec ry Kata tTerwv éripeniy Aoyl[iflev Todvs évos 
éxaotou.....| us Tas Te Kehanras eri TEN@Y EL... GEdoLEV, THS 
TONEWS OVO[Eé THY] || ErravopOwawy TaV ex THS NaBinvo[v]| AnaoTHas 
épertriwy éroipws alv]ladhepovons, 6 57 Kat avTot mpotdopevor | 
mpovaverc pots tsuwtev [eis] | ypéa Snucota THY TONAL UITNHYya- 
yo[v]ro, od dia TO Kad’ vTadXayn[v dva|A]wpator(?) THY 
Kaicapos vmép Muvacélwv....... eed 

From Mylasa. Cf. no. 30. This document appears to be a part 
of a letter of some emperor or governor relative to the collection of 
taxes or tribute, but the interpretation is exceedingly obscure. The 
letter probably belongs to a period not much later than no. 30. 


33. EDICTUM AUGUSTI DE AQUAEDUCTU VENAFRANO 
(17-11 a. Chr.) 


CIL. x, 4842; Bruns, 77; Girard, p. 186; Riccobono, p. 316; 
Dessau, 5743. 


Edictum imp(eratoris) Caesaris Augusti (fints huius versus et prae- 
terea sex fere tott evanuerunt)—... ccc ccc ccc ccvccvnncnes 
Venafranorum nomine....... tus sit liceatque. 

Oui rivi specus saepta fonfes..... S nies i Sead que aquae ducendae 
reficiundae || causa supra infrave libram factz aedtficati structi sunt, 
sive quod | aliut opus eius aquae ducendae refzctundae causa supra 
infrave libram | factum est, uti quidquid earum rerum factum est, 
ita esse habere itaque | reficere reponere restituere resarcire semel 
saeplus, fistulas canales | tubos ponere, aperturam committere, sive 


quid aliut elus aquae ducen||dae causa opus erit, facere placet: dum 


qui locus ager in fundo, qui | Q. Sirini(?) L. f. Ter. est esseve 
dicitur, et in fundo, qui L. Pompei M. f. Ter. Sullae | est esseve 
dicitur, maceria saeptus est, per quem locum subve quo loco | specus 
elus aquae pervenit, ne ea maceria parsve quae elus maceriae | aliter 
diruatur fo/latur, quam specus reficiundi aut inspiciendi caul|sa; 
neve quid ibi privati sit, quominus ea aqua Ire fluere ducive possit | 
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...... Dextra sinistraque circa eum rivom circaque | ea opera, quae 
etus aquae ducendae causa facta sunt, octonos pedes agrum | vacuom 
esse placet, per quem locum Venafranis eive, qui Venafranorum | 
nomine......., iter facere eius aquae ducendae operumve eius 
aquae || ductus factendorum reficiendorum causa, quod eius s(ine) 
d(olo) m(alo) fiat, tus sit liceatque, | quaeque earum rerum culus 
faciendae reficiendae causa opus erunt, quo | proxume poterit 
advehere adferre adportare, quaeque inde exempta erunt, | quam 
maxime aequaliter dextra sinistraque p. vir iacere, dum ob eas res 
damn: | infecti turato promittatur. Earumque rerum omnium Ita 
habendarum || colon(is) (?) Venafranis ius potestatemque esse 
placet, dum ne ob id opus domi|nus eorum cuius agri locive, per 
quem agrum locumve ea aqua ire fluere | ducive solet, invius fiat; 
neve ob id opus minus ex agro suo in partem agri | quam transire 
transferre transvertere recte possit; neve cui eorum, per quo|rum 
agros ea aqua ducitur, eum aquae ductum corrumpere abducere 
aver||tere facereve, quo minus ea aqua in oppidum Venafranorum 
recte duci | fluere possit, liceat. | 

Quaeque aqua in oppidum Venafranorum it fluit ducitur, eam 
aquam | distribuere discribere vendundi causa, aut ei rei vectigal 
Inponere consti|tuere, l1viro 1viris praefec(to) praefectis elus co- 
loniae ex maioris partis decuri|lonum decreto, quod decretum ita 
factum erit, cum in decurionibus non | minus quam duae partes 
decurionum adfuerint; legemque ei dicere ex | decreto decurionum, 
quod ita ut supra scriptum est decretum erit, ius po|testatemgue 
esse placet; dum ne ea aqua, quae ita distributa discripta deve qua | 
ita decretum erit, aliter quam fistulis plumbeis d(um) t(axat) ab 
rivo p(edes) L ducatur; neve || eae fistulae aut rivos nist sub terra, 
quae terra itineris viac publicae limi|tisve erit, ponantur conlocentur; 
neve ea aqua per locum privatum in|vito eo, culus ts locus erit, 
ducatur. Quamque legem ei aquae tuendae ope|ribusve, quae elus 
aquae ductus ususve causa facta sunt erunt, tuendis | virt praefecti 
ex decurion(um) decreto, quod ita ut s(upra) s(criptum) e(st) factum 





erit, dixerint, || eam. ....firmam ratamque esset placet | (undecim 
versus evanidl factt)......000.e0eee04. Wemafranae S.....-.. 
......atio quam colono aut incolae....|....da......18 Cui ex 
decreto decurionum ita, ut supra comprensum est, ne||gotium datum 
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erit, agenti, tum, qui inter civis et peregrinos ius dicet, iudicium | 
reciperatorium in singulas res HS. x reddere, testibusque dumtaxat x 
denun|tiando guaeri placet; dum reciperatorum reiectio inter eum 
qui aget et | eum quocum agetur ita fier, ut ex lege, quae de iudicis 
privatis lata est, | licebit oportebit. 


On a block of marble at Venafrum. Venafrum is one of the 
twenty-eight colonies established in Italy by Augustus (cf. Suet. 
Aug. 46), as its name, colonia Augusta Iulta (cf. CIL. x, 4894, 4875; 
Lib. colon. 239. 7) indicates. These colonies, Suetonius says (Aug. 
46), (Augustus) operibus ac vectigalibus publicis plurifariam instruxit. 
Very likely his gift to the colony was recorded in the first paragraph 
of the inscription. There is no reference in it to the penalties 
established by the /ex Quinctia de aquaeductthus (cf. Bruns, 22) of 
9 B.c., and the settlement of disputes is referred to the peregrine 
praetor (6f. 1. 65, gut inter civis et peregrinos tus dicet), and not to the 
curatores aquarum, who took charge of such matters after 11 B.C.; 
cf. Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 3, 97. On the other hand the /ex de 
tudicis privatis of the last paragraph is probably a /ex lula of 17 B.C. 
(cf. Wlassak, Rém. Processgesetze, 1, 173-188). Therefore the in- 
scription falls between 17 and 11 B.c. The document is an edict. 
No mention is made in it of the co-operation of the Roman senate; 
cf. Mommsen, op. cit. 3, 81. From this document it ts clear (of. 
]. 38, vendund: causa) that private persons did not receive water 
free in the municipalities, as they did in Rome, but they were 
charged a rental (cf. Mommsen, op. cit. 3, 91), and the proceeds 
were covered into the local treasury; cf. p. 138. The distribution 
of the water was under the control of the magistrates and decurions, 
and the importance of the matter is indicated by the fact that the 
presence of a quorum of two-thirds of the decurions was required 
to make the action legal; cf. pp. 67 f. The most interesting point in 
the inscription for us is the fact that the adjudication of offenses 
is referred to Rome, not to the local magistrates. This is a logical 
outcome of the fact that the aqueduct was given to the city by 
Augustus. It is possible that cases involving a fine less than 10,000 
sesterces were heard by the local magistrates. In the lex de Gallia 
Cisalpina of 49-42 B.c., the municipal officials had full competence 
in matters involving 15,000 sesterces or less; cf. no. 27. It is 
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probable, as Mommsen remarks (op. czt. 3, 96), that the Roman 
practice in this matter varied from place to place. With the establish- 
ment of the empire, gifts were more and more frequently made to 
the cities by the emperor, and this precedent shows us how these 
donations gave the central government the natural right to take 
part in the conduct of local affairs. 


34. DECRETUM CONCILI ASIAE 
DE FASTIS PROVINCIALIBUS 
(ca. 9 a. Chr.) 


Ditt. Or. Gr. 458, ll. 78 ff-3 Inschriften von Priene, 105. 

"Edo£ev trois eri ths “Actas” EdAnaowy, yvoune Tov apyepéws 
"ArroAXwviov tov | Mnvodirouv ’ACeavetrov: éret THY véav vov- 
enviav ae det Eotavat Thy avtTn[y] || amracuw THs ets Tas apyas 
elcobou Kata Te TO TlavAov PaBiov Makipou rod av|Ourarov 
Statraypa nat to THs “Acia(s) Whidiopa evtrodilerae $€ 9 Tod 
Xpovou | takis mapa ras év Tots apyatpectors EmLKANTELS, YyEl- 
veoOar ta Kata Ta | apyatpécia pnvi dSexatwe, ws Kai ev THLE 
Kopynriws vows yéypatrrtat, evtos | dexaTns taTapévon. 

From Priene. We have omitted the first 77 lines of the inscription 
carved on this stone. Paullus Fabius Maximus, proconsul of Asia, 
wrote to the provincial assembly urging the council to adopt the 
natal day of Augustus as the beginning of the official vear in the 
province, and to change from the lunar to the solar reckoning of 
the Julian calendar. The assembly adopted the recommendation 
enthusiastically as a means of conferring honor upon the deified 
emperor. Copies of the decree were ordered to be engraved and 
set up in the different cities. In addition to the copy from Priene, 
others have been found at Apamea (C1G. 3957), Dorylaeum (CJL. 
Wi, 13651), Eumenia (CIG. 39024), and Naeonia (Denkschriften 
der Wiener Akademie, §4 (1911), 80 ff.). The part of the document 
which we have included in this collection is a second decree of the 
provincial assembly regulating the elections of municipal magistrates 
under the revised calendar according to the Sullan constitution. 
The Sullan era had been adopted by many of the cities of Asia, 
probably those whose constitutions he had remodelled. According 
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to the Sullan law elections must be held fifty days before the be- 
ginning of the civil year. This arrangement was doubtless made to 
allow sufficient time for the settlement of appeals in the case of 
candidates who did not wish to serve in the office to which they had 
been elected. Very little is known of the Sullan constitution. It 
regulated the duties of the governor (Cic. ad fam. 1. 9. 253 3. 6. 3, 6) 
and the administration of the municipalities (Cic. ad fam. 3. 10. 6), 
and apparently defined the privileges of free cities (4th. Mitth. 24 


(1899), 234, no. 74). 


35. EPISTULA P. CORNELI SCIPIONIS, PROCONSULIS 
ASIAE, AD THYATIRENOS 
(7-6 a. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 12113; Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 8. 


IlomdAsos Kopyndcos &[xeriwv avOvraros ‘Pwpaiwv] | Qvarec- 
pnvois apyova[e Bovarns Snuwe yaipesy]. | Atcasov etvar vopilw 


U MAS dyue aed os] | cal vouspov éotiv tLas yevopévas virep 
Tov te]||pav Ypnuatwv Kpioelis........ llyns Sexactav Kedev- 
eee ae Kat ov]|dev mr€ov Tots emtxadrfLoupévors....... 
bre ||pwvnOetas TO mapaBor[tov....... ola olo]n rots puyode- 
Kova[t.. eee. i eee ee EUNV ATAVTA...... 00 [[e ]}tconynoa- 
pevov Abdou ‘Pav(i)o[u.......... 


The subject of this fragmentary letter of the provincial governor 
to the citizens of Thyatira is obscure. Apparently the temple-lands 
had been leased for a high rental and the lessees had brought suit 
for an abatement of the terms. It would seem that the decision of 
the court had been unacceptable to the Thyatirans and they had 
persisted in holding the lessees to their contract. The latter had 
appealed to the governor, and he urged the city to abide by the 
decision of the court or of the arbiters. Cf. Chapot, La prov. rom. 
proc. a’ Aste, 128, n. I. 
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36. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS AUGUSTI AD CNIDIOS 
(6 a. Chr.) 


Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 9; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1031; IG. xu, 
3, 1743 Ditt. Sy//.3 780. 

[..|.. éapelmpyod d€ Kacpoyéveos Aev[ xa ]@éoy (#). 

Avroxpdtwp Kaicap Oeov vios LeBacros, apyvepevs, | Urraros To 
dwdéxatov amrodederypevos | cat dnyapyixns eEovatas TO OKTwiKal- 
déxaroy, || Kyidiwv apyovar, Bova, dnuws yaipew. Ot rpéc| Bess 
e A v4 J \ / , a , b] / 9 
vpav Acovictos 8 nai Avoviatos B tov Acovulatou évéruxov év 
‘Pwpmne pot, cai To Wajdiopa atrobovtes | katnyopnaay LvBovrou 

N an? U “~ Ww rauN , \ a) N 
pev Tov Avakavépiéa TeOver|@Tos dn, Tpudepas b€ THs yuvarKos 
avTov Trapovens || rept Tov Bavatou Tov KvBovrou Tov Xpuaitrou. 
"Eyor | be €Eeracar rpootatas Vardrwt Aciviwt Tat Euwr Hira | 
TOV OLKET@Y TOUS ErphEepopevous THL aitia d1a Baloavwy éyvev 
@Piretvoy tov Npvatmmov tpets vulxtas cuvey@s eredndrAvOoTa 
THe orxtar THE MuBoul|rov car Tpudepas peO DBpews Kai tpoTwe 
Tit TONLOpKLas, THE TPLTHL OE TUVETNIYLEVOY Kai TOV aber| Pov 
KvBovnoyp, Tous dc THs otxtas SeaTrotas KvBou|rAov wat Tpudépay, 
Ws oUTE ypnuatiCovtes Tpus | Tov Pidreivov ovTE avTippaTTo- 
evo Tais Tpog||Borais aodaretas Ev THLE cavT@V olKia TUXELV 
nOovvav|TO, TMPOTTETAYXOTAS EVL TMV OLKETMV OUK aTrOKTEL lal, WS 
v wv 4 , 9 a ’ ’ , , b \ : ral 
lows av Tis UT opyns ovlK] adicou mponyOnt, adrd|ra avetpEat 
KaTacKkedicalTa Ta KOTpia auT@v: Tov | be OLKETNY GUY Tots 
KaTaxXeouerors elite ExovTa || ElTe AkoVTAa—aUTOS pEY yap ére- 
peivev apvovpevols | |—adecvac thy yuotpay, [xa ]i rov EX Boudov 
uTotecety Sixato|[T]lepov av owGévta Ttadedgpov. Llézovda dé 
Upetv kat alultjas tas avaxpices., “K@avpaloyv & av, res ets 
tocov | edecoav tHv Tap vpely e€eTaciayv Ta dovrwv oi d[ev|- 

\ , ’ f , b ~ s , \ 
yovtes thy Sixyy, eb pr) Toe cHodpa avtois eduElate] | yaXerrot 
yeyovevat Kal mWpos Ta évavtia picororn[ pa], | 7 Kata TOY 
aklwy wav otiour made, ém addo[tpiar] | olxtay vuxtwp we? 
ov ‘ \ ’ , \ \ ¢ , 
UBpews Kat Bias tpis erernrAv[Oo ]|T@y Kat THY KOLVIY aTraVTwY 
Uuov aodarecav [avat||ljpovuvTwy ayavaxTovvTeEs, ANXA KATA TOY 
cat nv[ix || puvovto nruynKoT@r, NOLKNKUTwY O€é OVS’ EaT[UW O,7¢]. 
| “AAXAa| viv opGas av pot Soxeite Tojoae THL Ewe [TeEpi Tov ]| TwY 
yvwne TpovonaavrTes Kai Ta ev Tots Syulootors] | uw oporo- 
yeiv ypdppata. “Eppwalbe. 
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This inscription, containing the letter of Augustus to the 
Cnidians and the letter of Trajan to the Astypalaeans (no. 75), was 
found at Astypalaea. The letter of Augustus deals with the appeal 
of Eubulus and Tryphera to the emperor. ‘They were residents of 
Cnidus, a free town, and a slave in their household had accidentally 
killed a Cnidian who had assailed their house. As public opinion 
was against them, they feared to submit themselves to the juris- 
diction of the local court and they fled to Rome. The Cnidians 
sent an embassy to Augustus with a decree of the city accusing 
the fugitives and demanding their extradition or punishment. The 
emperor instructed the governor of Asia to investigate. When he 
made his report, Augustus rendered a decision acquitting the accused 
and rebuking the Cnidians for their attitude towards Eubulus and 
Tryphera (cf. Mommsen, Roman Provinces, 1, 352, n. 1; Chapot, 
La prov. rom. proc. ad’ Asie, 126 f.). Free cities had jurisdiction 
over civil and criminal cases in their own courts, but the right of 
appeal to the emperor, granted to all citizens of the empire, marks 
the lessening of the power of local magistrates. This development 
was intensified, when, as at Cnidus, the local courts were swayed 
by partisan prejudice. Cf. nos. 25, 40. 


37. LUSIURANDUM PAPHLAGONUM 
(3 a. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 1375 Ditt. Or. Gr. § 32. 

"Aro Adtoxpatopos Kaia[apos] | Gc00 viod LeBaacrod vra- 
rev[ovros To] | dwdéxaTov Etovs tpirou, m[potépar] | vovav 
Maptiwv év Tayypous év [7 ]a[yopae] dp||nos 0 teXecO[eis UJ 
T@[v] xatoix[ovvtwy Ila]|prayovialy kat tay pay ]uatevo- 
ulévor tral|p’ adrois ‘Plwpatwv]. | ‘Onvuw Aca, Viv,” Huo», 
Oeovs twavta[s Kai ma]|oas Kai avtov Tov LeBao[T lov, evvon- 
[ce Kai]lljcape SeBaora. wai tots t[éx]vous eyyo[vou te] | 
avrov wdr[T la [tT ]ov tod [Biov] ypovov k[at Ao]|ywu [x ]ai epyar 
Kal yveoulnt, pijrovs Hyov[pevos] | obs ay exeivor tyyavra[e] 
éxy Opovs te vLowifwr] | obs av avtol xpivwow, vrép te Tay t[ov- 

/ J , 4 , i~ 
rows] || SuadepovTwy pte cwpuatos pecerO[ar puy]|te yuyijs 

, 4 4 iA[Aa trav||ti tpo OIE , 
pyre Bliov pyte TeKvwv, a [Aa pow. virep tral] 
exeivors avnkd[vtwv] | wavta Kivduvoy vmopévery: OTe Te Alv 
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aia ||Owpar 7 axovow vTevavTiov TouT[ots de]||\youevov 7 Bov- 20 
NEvopevoy 7 mpacao[pevov,] | TOTO éyunvicey Te Kat éxyOpov 
éa[ecOar Tau] | N€youTs 7 Bovrevopevwr  Tpdooco[vTi TL TOv-| 
Twv: ovs Te av ExxXOpous avt[o]i Kpiv[wowv, Tov]|Tovs Kata yh 
kat Oaracaav OorrAo[ts Te] || Kat cedynpwe Stwkecy Kai dpuvel- 25 
a[@au.] | “Kav b€ te vrevavtiov TovTar tla. 6pxw.| | ronow 7h 
un oTotyourtas Kabel[s w@polloa, érap@pat avTos Te KaT Emod 
Kat o[wpa]|tos Tov éwautod Kar Wuxns Kai Biov Kali TeE]||kvwv 30 
Kal TavtTos Tov éuavtov yev[ous] | cat cuvdepovtos éEwrerav 
Kai trav[wret jlav weype macs Siadoyns THs [uns Kai] | trav €& 
é“ov travtwy, Kat pyre o[wpata tal | Tov éuav 7 €& éwov pte 
yn e[yte Odraa |\loa 5éEatto unde xaptrous évéy[xoe avtots.] | 35 

Kata ta avta wpocay Kai ot ely tHe ywpat] | TavTes ev Tots 
kata tas vu[tapxias XNe]|Baornos mapa tots Bwpoils tov 
LeBacrov:] | opotws te Palipwveitar ot [tTHv viv Neao]||Acv 40 
Neyouwerny Katoixovr[Tes Wpooay aup]|lravres ev LeBaatrw 
mapa t[a@t Bwuat tov] | YeBacrov. 

From Phazimon (Neoclaudiopolis) in Paphlagonia. Paphlagonia 
was organized as a province of the empire in 6 B.c. The oath of 
loyalty to Augustus was taken three years later at Gangra, the seat 
of provincial government, and the same oath was administered 
throughout the province at the altars of Augustus. The restoration 
U[ rapxias ] in |. 37 1s due to Reinach, and is conditionally accepted 
by Dittenberger. “Che hyparchy was the ancient satrapy (Hausoul- 
lier, Rev. Philol. 25 (1901), 22 ff.). Dittenberger suggests that the 
term may be applied to a conventus under the Roman administration. 
For similar oaths, cf. nos. 47, 48. Phazimon was raised from a village 
toa city by Pompey (Strabo, 12. 3. 38, p. 560). 


38. RES GESTAE DIVI AUGUSTI 
(28 a. Chr.-6 p. Chr.) 


CIL, i, pt. u, pp. 769 ff; Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 158. 
Chap. 3 (= col. 1, Il. 16 ff). 


Milhta civium Romasorum adacta sacramento meo fuerunt cir- 
citer guingen|ta. Ex quibus deduxt im colonias aut remisi in municipia 
sua stipendis emert|tis millia aliquanto p/ura guam trecenta et 
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lis omnibus agros adsignavi | aut pecuniam pro praemis militiae 


dedi. 


Chap. 15 (= col. 1, ll. 17 ff). 
In colonzs militum meorum consul quintum ex manibiis viritim| 
millia nummum singula dedi; acceperunt id triumphale congiarium | 
in colozis hominum circiter centum et vigint! millia. 


Chap. 16 (= col. m1, ll. 22 ff). 

Pecuniam pro agris, quos in consulatu meo quarto et postea 
consulibus | M. Crasso et Cn. Lentulo augure adsignavi militibus, 
solvi municipis. Ea | summa sestertium circiter sexsiens milliens 

25 fuit, quam pro Italicis || praedzs numeravi, et circiter bis mil- 
lzens et sescentiens, quod pro agris | provincialibus solvi. Id primus 
et solus omnium, qui deduxerunt | colonias militum in Italia aut 
in provincis, ad memorzam aetatis | meae feci. Et postea Ti. Nerone 
et Cn. Pisone consulibus, itemgue C. Antistio | et D. Laelio cos., 
et C. Calvisio et L. Pasieno consulibus, et L. Lentulo et M. 

30 Messalla || consulibus, et L. Caninio et Q. Fabricio cos. militzbus, 
quos emejriteis stipendis in sua municipia deduxi, praemia nume- 
rato | persolvi, quam in rem sestertzum quater milliens /ibenter | 
impendi. | 


Chap. 18 (= col. m1, ll. 40 ff). 

40 Inde ab eo anno, quo Cn. et P. Lentuli consules fuerunt, cum 
deficerent | vectzgalia, tum centum millibus hom:num tum pluribus 
infato fru|mento vel ad nummarios tributus ex agro et patrimonto 
mec opem tull. 


Chap. 21 (= col. rv, Il. 26 ff). 

Auri coronari pondo triginta et quin|que millia municipiis et 
colonis Italiae conferentibus ad triumphos | meos quintum consul 
remisi, et postea, quotienscumque Imperator appel|latus sum, aurum 

30 coronarium non accepi decernentibus municipiis || et colonis aeque 
benigne adque antea decreverant. | 
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Chap. 28 (= col. v, ll. 35 ff). 

Colonias in Africa Sicilia /acedonia utraque Hispania Achaia 35 
Asia Syria | Gallia Narbonensi Pissdia militum deduxi. Italia 
autem xxviii co/onilas, quae vivo me celeberrimae et frequentis- 
simae fuerunt, mezs auspicts | deductas habet. | 


Suppl., chap. 4. 

[Aam]avar d€ | eis Oéas Kai povopayous Kai aOAnTas Kat vav- 
palyiay cai Onpopayiay dwpeai [te] azroixiats moreow | év 
‘Tradia, Toreow ev érrapyetats cecop@ Kali] évrru|lprouois Tremo- 5 
ynxviats 7) Kat avdpa dirous Kat cvy|KANTLKOLS, OY TAS TELLNOELS 
mpoaeterAnpwaev altetpov TA7Oos. | 

This document was originally cut on bronze tablets and placed 
in front of the mausoleum of Augustus In Rome. Kornemann 
(Kite, 15 (1917), 214 ff.) thinks that the period of composition 
runs from 28 B.c. to a.p. 6, but cf Koepp, Sokrates, 8 (1920), 
289 ff. Kornemann’s views are elaborated in his Mausoleum u. 
Tatenbertcht d. Augustus (1921). The extant copy comes from 
Ancyra. It was discovered, and part of the Latin portion copied, 
by Buysbecche in 1555. In 1746 Richard Pococke published a 
few fragments of the Greek text. More of 1t was copied by Hamil- 
ton in 1832. The copy on which present-day editions are based 
was made by Humann under the auspices of the Berlin Academy 
in 1882. The text with a full commentary was published by Momm- 
sen in 1865. A briefer commentary may be found in the editions 
of Peltier (1886), Fairley (1898), Cagnat, Joc. crt.,and Diehl (1918). 
The Latin text has been republished by R. Wirz (1922), and the 
entire text with commentary and English translation has been 
edited by E. G. Hardy (1923). 

The extracts which we have published from the Res gestae are 
of interest because of the light which they throw on the colonizing 
policy of the Romans under the early empire, on the provision 
made for veterans at the time of their discharge from the army, on 
the contributions offered to successful generals and to the emperor 
on special occasions by municipalities, and on the assistance given 
to needy cities in paying the vectigalta. 
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In his statement Augustus does not include the colonies founded 
by his colleagues in the triumvirate, but mentions only those 
established by himself. On the foundations in Italy a passage in 
Hyginus (de lim. p. 177, ed. Lachmann) furnishes an important 
commentary: Divus Augustus, in adsignata orbi terrarum pace, 
exercitus, qui aut sub Antonio aut sub Lepido militaverant, pariter 
et suarum legionum milites colonos fecit, alios in Italia, alios in 
provinciis; quibusdam, deletis hostium civitatibus, novas urbes con- 
stituit; quosdam in veteribus oppidis deduxit et colonos nominavit; 
illas quoque urbes, quae deductae a regibus aut dictatoribus fuerant, 
quas bellorum civilium interventus exhauserat, dato iterum coloniae 
nomine, numero civium ampliavit, quasdam et finibus. 

In the case of Italian towns which had been hostile to him, he 
evidently followed somewhat the same policy which the Romans 
had adopted after the conquest of Sicily. Such places were turned 
over to the veterans and resettled by them. Other veterans were 
sent to established communities, which henceforth bore the title 
of colonies. Later in this record (chap. 28 = col. v, 1. 36) Augustus 
can boast that twenty-eight of his Italian colonies were large and 
flcurishing, and his boast is justified by the list of prosperous 
colonies in Italy bearing the title of Julia or of Augusta or both 
titles, such as Beneventum, Brixia, Minturnae, and Pisaurum. One 
might infer from chap. 16 (col. rn, |. 22) that the Italian and 
provincial settlements were both made in 30 B.c., but in fact the 
provincial settlements date from 14 B.c. ‘The first sure case of a 
colony founded outside of Italy is that of Narbo Martius, settled 
in 118 B.c. (of. p. 7), but this was a colony of civilians, whereas 
the ultramarine settlements of Augustus were military in character. 
In the last extract Augustus mentions ten different provinces in 
which he made these settlements, which in many cases served much 
the same purpose abroad as the Roman colonies had served in earlier 
days in pacifying and Romanizing Italy. ‘This was the case especially 
with the military colonies planted in Galatia. The payments made 
to provincial municipalities for the lands occupied by soldiers (cf. 
chap. 16 = col. 11, ll. 22 ff.) would seem to be out of harmony 
with the legal theory that all the land in the provinces belonged 
to the Roman state (cf. p. 118). Whether this noteworthy pre- 
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cedent set by Augustus was followed by later emperors we do not 
know. 

When Marius adopted the revolutionary policy of admitting the 
proletariat freely to the army, it was inevitable that some provision 
should be made for veterans at the end of their term of service. At 
first lands were assigned to them in colonies (cf. p. 7). Augustus, 
however, follows an alternative plan, not unlike the ‘adjusted 
compensation” proposal under discussion in the United States of 
America, of giving veterans either grants of land or money gratuities 
or both, as he did in 29 B.c. (cf. chap. 1§ == col. uy, Il. 17 ff). The 
land-grant policy was given up after 14 B.c. (Cass. Dio, 54. 25), 
and from 7 B.c. a fixed money payment, probably of 12,000 sesterces, 
was made to each soldier on the completion of his term of service 
(Cass. Dio, 55. 23). To make these payments he spent 400,000,000 
sesterces before the close of his reign (cf. chap. 16 = col. 11, Il. 28 ff-). 
As the army became a more important factor in politics in the later 
years of the empire, great sums of money were given in the form 
of largesses to soldiers in active service, and this added heavily to 
the burden of taxes paid by the municipalities (cf. p. 219). 

The contributions made by the cities of a province to provide 
golden crowns to be carried in the triumphal procession of its 
governor are well enough known under the republic. Augustus 
checked the development of this practice in Italy (chap. 21 = col. rv, 
ll. 26 ff). 

As Mommsen has observed, chap. 18 (col. 1, Il. 40 ff.) 1s prob- 
ably to be interpreted in the light of Cassius Dio’s remark (54. 30) 
that: erred) te 4) Acia TO €Ovos émixoupias Tivos 81a TeLopous 
udriota édeiro, Tov Te Popov avTis Tov éTevov eK THY EavTOU 
YpndTov TO Kowv@ earveyxe. Specifically Augustus doubtless has 
in mind the remission of the vectigalia in the case of cities which had 
suffered from earthquakes or experienced some other serious loss. 
This interpretation would harmonize with von Premerstein’s emen- 
dation (Phil. Wochenschr. 1922, 135 ff.) of col. vi, 1. 41 to read 
donata pecunia.. .colonis, municipiis, oppidis terrae motu incendtoque 
consumptis. The results of these generous acts of Augustus and of 
some of his successors are noted in another connection (cf. pp. 147 f/). 
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39. EDICTUM PROCONSULIS ASIAE DE MURO EPHESIO 
(ca. 11 p. Chr.) 


1.B.M. 5213; Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 7; Ditt. Sy//.3 784. 

Mapxos ‘Epévucos ixns avO[vraros Néyer]. |’ Apavods yeyevn- 
pévovu Tod tral[pareryio ]|uartos, Sep Snuociat KatacKeluye U7T0 
tov || ’Edeciov petakd tis ayopas Kat Tov ALE ]||vos yeryovevas 
acuvepwveito, e[ite Ev te] | Tov Kalpav 7 TOU Todemov Tre[ pl- 
ordacet, et || re dia THY TOUTwY apérELay, of TLeTaypévor | Hoav.... 

From Ephesus. This edict of the proconsul refers to a wall erected 
by the Ephesians for the convenience of exacting customs dues on 
goods entering the city by sea. Unfortunately the major portion 
of the inscription has disappeared, but, since the wall was built by 
the city, it might be inferred that the portor:um at Ephesus was a 
municipal, and not an imperial tax (Cagnat, Les impéts indirects chez 
les Romains, 4 ff.). The fact, however, that the wall had fallen into 
decay, and that the governor issued the edict concerning it, leaves 
the question of the control of this tax in uncertainty. The portorium 
at Palmyra was a municipal tax, but elsewhere it seems to have 
been imposed by the imperial authorities (cf. no. 89 and pp. 122 ff). 


40. EPISTULA PROCONSULIS ASIAE AD CHIOS 
(5-14 p. Chr.) 


C1IG. 2222; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 943; Ditt. Sy//.3 785. 

..| XradvrAov virapxovtwyv mpos Tovs Xeiwy mpéaBeus, ava- 
yetvwo[xov ||twy émiotoAnv ’Avtictiou Ovérepos Tod trpo éuov 
avOurat[ov], | avdpos étupavertatov, xataxorovbav 77) Kal- 
oduxy pov [mpo]||Pelo lec tod [rT ]n[p ety ra vireo tay po éuod 
advOuTratwv ypadevt[a, gul|Narrew Kail THY UTrép ToUTwY dPepo- 
pévnv émiotorAnyv Ovéte[pos] | evNoyor nynoaunv: votepov Se 
éxatépouv pépous &€& avtixa[ta]|ordcews mepi tov Kata wépos 
tntnpatwv év(r)vyovrtos Sin[xouv]|ca Kai Kata Thy éuyny cuvn- 
Gevav wap éxatépov mépous emripe[ Eo ||\Tepa yeypaupeva ntnoa 
wTopynpata* [a2 AXjaBov cai cata ro emi[Baud]|rov éemiaticas 
evpoy Tots ev ypovo(t)s apyaLotarou Soypa[ros] | suverAnrov 
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> , 

avria[ pp layicpa, yeyovoros Aovkim SvAAa 7d Sere] |pov 
e A wn \ 

UTaTw, év @ pwaptulpnO]eioe tois Xelous, baa brép ‘Pwpaiov 
8i[<On]|xav re MeO pidarnv avdpayabodvres Kal um’ abrod érabov 
e 4 9 ~ 9 f ee 4 \ oe” 

n avr[KrAn ]||Tos elStxas EBeBaiwoev Srrws vopots Te Kal Ebcow 
Kat duxators [xpav]|rar, & rxov bre 7H ‘Pwpaiwr ()da mpoc- 
“We ¢f e \ 9 ? A / % ? , a 
nAGov, wa Te vTE pwn wtivi[ovv] | tUT® WoL apyovTwY 4 
avTapyovTwy, of Te map’ avtois Svtes ‘Pw[atlloe tots Xetwv 
e / , > / \ A eA Ss lo) \ 
uTaKovwot vouois: AvtoxpaTtopos b€ Geov viod X[e]|Baarovd ro 
OySoov Urrdtou émiatorH(v) mpds Xelous ypadovt[os || .. Jus .ev 
THY ToL €TrvO[ETO .. |] 


From Chios. This letter confirms the Chians in their privileges 
granted them by Sulla: the right of using their own laws, customs, 
and courts. Resident Romans were subjected to the jurisdiction of 
the Chian court. The latter concession is unusual, as Romans were 
usually tried by the governor under the principles of Roman law. 
Apparently some of the proconsuls had not observed the provisions 
of the decree of the senate passed under Sulla’s dictatorship, and 
the empcror Augustus and the present proconsul had been memo- 
rialized by the Chians who jealously guarded their privileges. This 
letter, therefore, furnishes evidence of the encroachment of the 
governors on the privileges which autonomous states enjoyed. It 
is true that the action of Antistius Vetus is apparently reversed, 
but it is evident that the governor is not instructed as to the varying 
status of the cities under his jurisdiction. His administration tends, 
accordingly, to be uniform in policy towards all the municipalities, 
until some of them choose to protest. In such cases they are required 
to furnish adequate proof for their claim to special treatment (cf. 
Pliny, Epp. ad Trai. 47, 48, 92, 93). It is for this reason that 
cities, cherishing their ancient privileges, send embassies to the 
emperor on his inauguration asking for confirmation of their 
charters (cf. nos. 75, 130). For the autonomy of Chios see Livy, 
38. 39; Appian, Mithr. 25. 46; Plinv, N.H. 5. 136; Chapot, 
La prov. rom. proc. d’ Asie, 114, 125. 
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41. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(ca. 14 p. Chr.) 


CIL, 111, 1741; Dessau, 938. 


P. Cornelio | Dolabellae cos. | vir viro epuloni, | sodali Titiensi, || 
leg. pro pr. divi Augusti | et Ti. Caesaris Augusti | civitates su- 
perioris | provinciae Hillyrici. 

Found at Ragusa in Dalmatia, on the probable site of Epidaurus. 
This is the only extant inscription concerning a conci/ium in Dal- 
matia. Dolabella was consul in a.p. 10 and /egatus from A.D. 14 


on (cf. Vell, 2. 125). 


42. TITULUS SEPULCHRALIS 
(p. 14 p. Chr.) 


CIL. 11, 5232; Dessau, 1977. 


C. Iulius Vepo donatus | civitate Romana viritim | et inmunitate 
ab divo Aug., | vivos fecit sibi et || Boniatae Antoni fil. coniugi | 
et suls. 


Found at Celeia in Noricum. On the grant of Roman citizen- 
ship to individuals, cf. no. 13. For similar cases under the empire, 


cf. Dessau, 1978-1980. 


43. DECRETUM CENTUMVIRORUM 
(26 p. Chr.) 


CIL. x1, 3805; Dessau, 6579. 


Centumviri municipii Augusti Veientis | Romae in aedem 
Veneris Genetricis cum convenis|sent, placuit universis, dum de- 
cretum conscriberetur, | interim ex auctoritate omnium permitti || 
C. Iulio divi Augusti |. Geloti, qui omni tempore | municip. Veios 
non solum consilio et gratia adiuverit | sed etiam inpensis suis et 
per filium suum celebrari | voluerit, honorem ei iustissimum de- 
cerni, ut | Augustalium numero habeatur aeque ac si eo || honore 
usus sit, liceatque ei omnibus spectaculis | municipio nostro bisellio 
proprio inter Augus|tales considere cenisque omnibus publicis | inter 
centumviros Interesse, itemque placere | ne quod ab eo liberisque 
eius vectigal municipii || Augusti Veientis exigeretur. | 
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Adfuerunt | C. Scaevius Curiatius, | L. Perperna Priscus r1Vvir., | 
M. Flavius Rufus q., || IT. Vettius Rufus q., | M. Tarquitius 


Saturnin., | L. Maecilius Scrupus, | L. Favonius Lucanus, | Cn. 


2Q 


Octavius Sabinus, || IT. Sempronius Gracchus, | P. Acuvius P. f. 25 


Tro., | C. Veianius Maximus, | ‘T. “Parquitius Rufus, | C. Lulius 
Merula. || Actum | Gaetulico et Calvisio Sabino cos. 

Found at Veii. Only one other epigraphical case of the use of 
the title centumviri for the members of a municipal senate is known, 
viz. at Cures (CIL. 1x, p. 472). For the usual titles, cf p. 56. For 
municipal decrees of the second and third centuries after Christ, 
cf. CIL. v, §32 and no. 146. 


44. FABULA PATRONATUS 
(27 p. Chr.) 

CIL. v, 4919; Dessau, 6100. 

M. Crasso Frugi, L. Calpurnio | Pisone cos. { m1 non. Febr. | 
civitas hemetra ex Africa hospitium || fecit cum C. Silio C. f- 
Fab. Aviola eum | liberos posterosque elus sibi liberis | posterisque 
suls patronum cooptavelrunt. C. Silius C. f. Fab. Aviola civitatem 
Theme|trensem liberos posterosque corum || sibi liberis posterisque 
suis In fidem | clientelamque suam recepit. | Egerunt Banno Himilis 
f., sufes; Azdrubal Baisillecis f., | Iddibal Bostharis f., leg. 

A bronze tablet found near Brixia, apparently kept in the villa 
of Silius Aviola. Other extant tablets record the election of Aviola 
in two other cities; cf. Dessau, 6099, 6099a. On the other hand 
a single city might have several patron; cf. no. 136. On the 
election of priests in the colonia Genitivae luliae, cf. no. 26. 
Azdrubal and Iddibal are deputies to announce his election to 


Aviola; cf. no. 135 and CIL. 1x, 3429. 


45. FASTI MAGISTRATUUM MUNICIPALIUM 
(p. 33 p- Chr.) 


CIL. x, 1233; Dessau, 6124. 
suf. A. Plautius, L. Nonius. 
'T. Salvius Parianus, A. Terentius rvir.; 
Sex. Aponius Proculus, QO. Nolcennius aed. 
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L. Cassius Longinus, M. Vinicius cos., a. p. Chr. 30 
suf, C. Cassius Longinus, L. Naevius Surdinus. 
M. Sentius Rufus, QO. Vibiedius Sedatus rvir.; 
P. Subidius Pollio, Sex. Parianus Serenus aed. 
Ti. Caesar Aug. v cos. a. p. Chr. 31 
suf. vir id. Mai. Faustus Cornelius Sulla, Sex. Teidius 
Catull. cos. 
suf. k. Tul. L. Fulcinius ‘Trio cos. 
T. Oppius Proculus, M. Staius Flaccus rivir. iter. q.; 
M. Atinius Florens, A. Cluvius Celer aed. 
suf. k. Oct. P. Memmius Regulus cos. 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus cos. a. p. Chr. 32 
suf. k. Jul. A. Vitellius cos. 
M. Valerius Postumus, Q. Luceius Clemens rrvir.; 
C. Sentius Severus, L. Ippellius Atticus aed. 
Ser. pupils Sere L. Sulla Felix cos. a. p. Chr. 33 


This ipenmeni contains the names of the enitinal magistrates 
at Nola from A.D. 29 to 33 inclusive. The inscription was probably 
cut subsequent to a.p. 33, because in that year Galba still retained 
the praenomen Lucius, which later he changed to Servius; cf. 
Prosop. 3, p. 284, no. 723. The appearance of the names of the 
magistrates of a.D. 31 after that of the consul suffectus named July 1, 
and before that of the suffectus named Oct. 1, probably points to 
July 1 as the date of election. This conforms to the practice in 
the col. Gen. [ul.; cf no. 26, |. 98. Not infrequently in the in- 
scriptions the names of the duovirs precede those of the consuls; 
cf., e.g., CIL. x, 1781. For a republican list of local magistrates, 
of. CIL. 1x, 422 = Dessau, 6123. 


46. LITES INTER CIERENSES ET METROPOLITANOS 
(11-35 p. Chr.) 


IG. 1x, 2, 261; de Ruggiero, L’arbitrato pubblico, 31; Tod, xtt. 


renee Stahélpwvtas mpos a[Ady]ras od|[........] TH ail- 
teitat, Straws pe Opxou Kpudalilws....... Mnrt |potroXect av 
xpivovtwv, BpaBevov|[tos...... Tle map vpetv odirortos, cad’ 


5 iv Kal ths Kpto[ellos....]v nvéeyOnoav pel SpKov Widor 
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Keepteto[e | Siaxocrar éevevnxovta dxtw, Mytpolrodcirats Tpta- 
KovTa pia, axupou tévre.|.... [Caiws Uommjaios LaBetvwe 
mpeaBeutnt TeBepiou Katcap[os | 0 deiva tov Seivos, ypaupa- 
Telus tev cuvédpwv mrelota yaipew. “Eypal[yas jpiv rh 
Kiepiéwy xai Myrlpoodvertav b7obcow iv elyov epi Spur, 
6||[Te adtay nEiwaas Tovs cuvédpou]s Kpivac ods Kai eSjrovS jor 
Kat dru év Aide|[Yras ewe & ed to Oe evOUs oixade alvayayovta 
Tpoetvas thy Kpiow év TwL éve\|laoTnKoTL Deacarav Tav ev 
Aalpiont cvvedpias tau év Tht Ovar pnvi: cvverOovto[v | Se 
Kal audotépwv eri TH |v xpiow Kai Noywv UT’ avTaV yevopevwr, 
evnve|[yOar tas Wrdous xkpudaiws peO’] dpxov Kiepretow pev 
dtaxoatas évevyjxor[ra || onTw®, Mntpomronetrais S€ tpidKovT ja 
piav, axvpous mévte. Tatra éretidecov iyn|[caueda yparrat. 
"Eppwoo. Vaiws Uorm)maiw: LaBeivwr mperBevtie TeBepiou 
Katoapl[os | 0 Setva tod Seivos, atpatn]|yos Mecoadav yaipew. 
"Isypayras xapot nai tolts | cuvédpots tiv Keeprewv te Kai 
M |ntpotrortto@v vrobecwy, iv elyov Trepi Gpey, 6|[Te TO avvEedpLov 
THY Tept TovTwY] dwayvwaw avéermeuwev. Velvwoxe ovdv etpn- 
B[ellvous tous auvédpous tous ev tat Ovjwe pnvi Kai évnvey- 
peévous pe? Gpxov Kpudat|[@s tas Widouvs Kriepredowv | peév 
dtakootas evernxovta OxTw, Mytp[o|oretTacs 5é TpLdKovTa pay, 
axupous mé|vte* TavTa ovuv emiTnderov Hyna[a|ueOa ypayras, 
OTWS. 2... Jov ro BéBatov 1 Kpiots Vo cov AaBne emt]... . 
From Ciertum. Gaius Poppaeus Sabinus was governor of Moesia 
from A.D. 11-35. In a.p. 15 the provinces of Achaea and Macedonia 
were added to his jurisdiction, being transferred from the senate 
to the emperor (Lac. Ann. 1. 80; 6. 39). In this document we 
have an example of administrative arbitration (cf. pp. 158 ff.). The 
dispute between the two cities was referred by the governor to the 
xowov of “Vhessaly for decision. We learn that there were at least 
334 members in this assembly, each casting a single vote. It 1s not 
known whether the two cities Cierium and Metropolis were per- 
mitted to vote in a case which affected them, but if not, we may 
assume that a larger number of votes could be cast at a full session 
of all the members. It is evident that some of the cities in Thessaly 
sent more than one delegate to the provincial assembly, as there 
could not be three hundred cities in this cowov. Cf. pp. 166 ff. 
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47, IURIS IURANDI ARITIENSIUM IN 
PRINCIPEM FORMULA 
(37 p. Chr.) 


CIL, 11, 172; Dessau, 190; Bruns, 101. 


C. Ummidio Durmio Quadrato, | leg(ato) C. Caesaris Germanici 
imp(eratoris) | pro pr(aetore). | 

Jus i1urandum Aritiensium. || 

Ex mei animi sententia, ut ego iis inimicus | ero, quos C. Caesar1 
Germanico inimicos esse | cognovero, et si quis periculum ei 
salutiq(ue) eius | infert inferetque armis bello internicivo | terra 
mariq(ue) persequi non desinam, quoad || poenas ei persolverit: 
neq(ue) me neque liberos meos | eius salute cariores habebo, eosq(ue), 
qui in | eum hostili animo fuerint, mihi hostes esse | ducam: st 
sciens fallo fefellerove, tum me | liberosq(ue) meos Iuppiter optimus 
maximus ac || divus Augustus ceteriq(ue) omnes di immortales | 
expertem patria incolumitate fortunisque | omnibus faxint. 

4.d. v idus Maias in | Aritiense oppido veteri Cn. Acerronio | 
Proculo, C. Petronio Pontio Nigrino cos., {| mag(istris) | Vegeto 
Tallici,. . .ibio. . .artoni. 

Bronze tablet found at Aritium in Lusitania. It contains an 
oath taken by the residents of communities throughout the Roman 
world on receiving news of the accession of Gatus. A similar oath 
was taken by civilians when Tiberius became princeps (Tac. Ann. 
1.7). Its general form was traditional; cf. Livy, 22. §3. he oath 
of allegiance which the people of Assos took to Gaius (no. 48) 
was preceded by a decree of the local senate and confirmed by the 
local Roman conventus. Among the /egati sent to Rome were four 
Greeks and one Roman. For an oath of allegiance to Augustus 


of 2 B.c., cf. no. 37. 


48. DECRETUM ET IUSIURANDUM ASSIORUM 
(37 p. Chr.) 
Bruns, 102; Cagnat, JGRR. 4, 251; Ditt. Sy//.3 797. 
"Ent brratwv Tvaiov Axeppwviov | Wpoxdovu «at Vaiov [ovriov 
Tlerpw|viov Neypivov. | 
Whndtopa 'Acciov yywpne tod Sypou. || 
"Exel 4) kat’ evyny mac avOpwrots éXmioOeica Taiov | Kai- 
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capos Teppavixod SeRacrod hyeuovia Katnvyertat, | ovdev dé 
Métpov yapas evpyx[e]v 0 Koopos, aca dé mods | Kal Trav 
EOvos eri tHv Tov Oeod Oyu éo[trlevKev, ws av tod | HdieTou 
avOporots aidvo[s] viv évertartos, || edo€ev TH BovrAn Kat Tots 
Tpayyatevomevors trap nucyv | ‘Pwpaiows Kat Tae Syuwe ToL 
‘Acciov xatactabjvat mpec|Belav x TOY TPwWTwY Kal apioTwD 
‘Papaiwy te xai ‘EXdAn|vov thy évtevEouévny Kai ouvyo8n- 
copévny adtar, | SenOnoouevny te exerv Sia pvyuns Kai Knoe- 
povias || THY Tod, Kabws Kal AUTOS “eTa TOD TaTpOS Teppavixod | 
émiBas TpwrTws TH émapyelar THs NueTtépas ToAEws | UiréaxeTO. | 
"Opros ‘Acailowy. | 

"Opvupev Aia Lwripa «ai Oeov Kaicapa SeBacrov Kat Tn || 
matpov ayvny Wapbevov, evvonoev Taiws Kaicapt XeBac|twu 
Kal TOL GvuTraVTL OlxwL aUTOU, KaL dirous Te KpiVeEty, | ods ay 
aUTOS TpoapHtat, Kai €xOpous, ods av avtos mpoBd|AnTAaL. 
EVOpKovaLY pev Huiv ev Ein, EpropKovawy dé Ta évar|ria. || 


IIpeoBevtai érnvyetiavto éx Tav tdiwv: | Taios Ovaptos 
Paiov vies OvoATwia Kaoros| ‘“Eppodavns Zwirov,| Kratos 
Ileccatparoy, | Atoypiav KadrXyudavous, || "Apreuidmpos 


Piropovaoy, | oitives Kai vTep tH Talov Kaicapos LeBacrod 
Teppavixovd | cwrnpias ev&dpevor Ati KamitwdXtwe €Ovaav tars 
THS TOrE|wWS OVOMATL. 

A bronze tablet found at Assos. It contains the oath taken by 
the city of Assos on the accession of Gaius. For similar oaths of 
loyalty, cf. nos. 37, 47. The excessive flattery in which the Greek 
cities indulged, when they sent their embassies to Rome, may be 
clearly seen in the tone of this decree. 


49. EDICTUM CLAUDI DE CIVITATE ANAUNORUM 
(46 p. Chr.) 


CIL. v, 5050; Dessau, 206; Bruns, 79; Girard, p. 188; Ricco- 
bono, p. 318; de Ruggiero, L’arbitrato pubblico, 39. 

M. Iunio Silano, Q. Sulpicio Camerino cos. | idibus Martts, 
Bais in praetorio, edictum | Ti. Claudi Caesaris Augusti Germanici 
propositum fuit id | quod infra scriptum est. || 

Ti. Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus pont. | maxim., trib. 
potest. V1, imp. XI, p. p., cos. designatus m1, dicit: | 
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Cum ex veteribus controversis pezdentibus aliquamdiu etiam | 
temporibus Ti. Caesaris patrui mei, ad quas ordinandas | Pinarium 
Apollinarem miserat,—quae tantum modo || inter Comenses essent 
(quantum memoria refero) et | Bergaleos,—isque primum apsentia 
pertinact patrui mei, | deinde etiam Gai principatu, quod ab eo 
non exigebatur | referre, non stulte quidem, neglexserit; et posteac | 
detulerit Camurius Statutus ad me, agros plerosque || et saltus met 
luris esse: in rem praesentem misi | Plantam Tulium amicum et 
comitem meum, qui | cum, adhibitis procuratoribus meis quzque 
in alia | regione quique In vicinia erant, summa Cura inqui|sierit et 
cognoverit, cetera quidem, ut mihi peaieneleaes commentario facto 
ab ipso sunt, statuat pronun|tietque ipsi permitto. | 

Quod ad condicionem Anaunorum et Tulliassium et Sinduno|rum 
pertinet, quorum partem delator adtributam Triden|tints, partem 
ne adtributam quidem arguisse dicitur, || tametsi animadverto non 
nimium firmam id genus homi|num habere civitatis Romanae 
originem: tamen, cum longa | usurpatione In possessionem elus 
fuisse dicatur et ita permix|tum cum Tridentinis, ut diduci ab ts 
sine gravi splendid: municipi | iniuria non possit, patior eos In co 
lure, in quo esse se existima||verunt, permanere beneficio meo, eo 
quidem libentius, quod | plerzque ex eo genere hominum etiam 
militare In praetorio | meo dicuntur, quidam vero ordines quoque 
duxisse, | nonnull allecti in decurias Romae res tudicare. | 

Quod benifictum is ita tribuo, ut quaecunque tanquam || cives 
Romani gesserunt egeruntque, aut inter se aut cum | Tridentinis 
alisve, rata esse 1ubeam, nominaque ea, | quae habuerunt antea 
tanquam cives Romani, ita habere is permittam. 





Bronze tablet found in 1869 in the Val di Non, probably on the 
site of the principal village of the Anauni, near Trent (Tridentum), 
now in Trent. The date ts fixed by the opening paragraphs. This 
document takes the characteristic form of an edict (cf. pp. 236/,, and 
Haberleitner, Philol. 68 (1909), 286 ff.). The introductory clauses 
close with the conventional phrase zmperator.. .dictt, and the verbs 
which follow are in the first person singular. Claudius used the 
form of the edict very freely for his constitutions (cf. Suet. Claud. 
16, uno die viginti edicta proposut). 

Reference is made in the edict to two separate questions. One 
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question has arisen out of a dispute between Comum and the 
Bergalei. The other concerns the relations between Tridentum on 
the one hand and the Anauni (modern Non), the Tulliasses (Dolas), 
and the Sinduni (Sadne) on the other. The body of the edict 
(ll. 22 ff) deals only with certain aspects of the second question. 
Why is the first incident mentioned at all? Its inclusion may be 
due to the well-known interest of Claudius in historical and anti- 
quarian matters, but mention of it here is justified in part, at least, 
by the historical connection between the two incidents, and by the 
fact that several of the legal questions arising were common to the 
two cases. In both instances the relation which certain Alpine 
tribes bore to a neighboring municipality was the fundamental 
point at issue. ‘Che historical connection arose from the circumstance 
that the facts in the case of Comum and the Bergalei had been 
Investigated by Pinarius Apollinaris, a commissioner sent out by 
Tiberius, probably at the instance of Comum (cf. Hardy, Three 
Spanish Charters, 127, n. g) and that the report of Apollinaris had 
remained in abeyance unti] Claudius took up the matter again and 
appointed a new representative in the person of Camurius Statutus, 
whose investigation brought to light certain puzzling legal and 
political questions in the relation which three other Alpine tribes 
bore to the muntcipium of Tridentum. One matter involved in the 
case of the Anauni and the two other tribes concerns a claim to 
Roman citizenship. That can be decided only by the emperor, and 
to that question his edict (ll. 22 ff-) 1s devoted. Julius Planta, the 
commissioner of Claudius, is authorized to settle the other points, 
probably in the case of the Bergalei, as well as in that of the Anauni. 
It was the practice of the Roman people to put hamlets and people 
in the tribal state under the charge of the local magistrates of a 
neighboring civitas (cf. pp. 10 ff.). “his practice had been followed 
in the Alpine region especially (cf. Hardy, op. crt. 130, n. 19; 
Marquardt, St. Verw. 1, 7, 14), and the Anauni seem to have 
taken it for granted that as attribut: of “Vridentum, they were 
citizens of Tridentum, and, consequently, Roman citizens (cf. 
Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 4, 300), or that they were actually in the 
territorium of Vridentum, and for that reason were Roman citizens 
(cf. Hardy, op. cit. 124). In point of fact it transpires that none of 
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the Anauni are in the “territory” of Tridentum, that some of 
them are attributi and others have no connection with the muni- 
cipality (Il. 23, 24), and that even those who are attribut: do not 
have the full right of Tridentine citizenship (Mommsen, op. cit. 
4. 304 f.), and therefore are not Roman citizens. However, in view 
of the fact that they have honestly exercised these rights for a long 
time, and that the people of ‘Tridentum would be seriously in- 
convenienced by having their marriages with the Anauni declared 
illegal (cf Mommsen, op. cit. 4. 307), the emperor allows them to 
continue in the status which they believed was theirs. 

Tridentum is called a muntcipium in the edict (1. 28). With other 
Transpadane towns it received Roman citizenship from Caesar. 
Under the empire, but later than the time of Claudius, it was made 
a colony (cf. CIL. v, 5036). 

In the question which arose between Genua and the Viturii 
(cf. no. 10) only the two communities mentioned were involved. 
The ownership of certain land was vested either in the one com- 
munity or the other. The case was a simple one of arbitration by 
the Roman senate through its commissioners between two com- 
munities. But here there are certain districts which, as Claudius 
says (1. 15), are mez zuris. Such domains are subject to an impost, 
to be paid to the procurator (cf. Hirschfeld, 129 f.), and the state 
or the emperor is a party to the action. There are then three possi- 
bilities: (1) the Anaunt may own the land in question; (2) they 
may be occupying land in the territorium of ‘Tridentum. In this 
case they must pay tribute to Tridentum, or (3) their land may 
belong to Rome, in which case Rome has a claim on a part of the 
produce from it. Having settled the central question of citizenship, 
Claudius delegates the decision of the other points involved to hts 
commissioner, Julius Planta, who is instructed to call into his 
consilium (cf. de Ruggiero, L’arbitrato pubblico, 350) the procurator 
of the neighboring province of Raetia and the procurators of the 
imperial domains near at hand (ll. 16-18). For commentario (\. 20), 
cf. Hirschfeld, 325, n. 1. The privilege which Claudius grants to 
the Anauni of retaining their Roman names (ll. 36, 37) would be 
implied in the gift of Roman citizenship. Perhaps the special 
mention of this matter reflects the fastidiousness of Claudius 
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on this point (cf. Suet. Claud. 25, peregrinae conditionis homines 
vetut usurpare Romana nomina). 


50. ORATIO CLAUDI DE IURE HONORUM GALLIS DANDO 
(48 p. Chr.) 


CIL. xu, 1668; Dessau, 212; Bruns, 52; Riccobono, p. 228; 
Nipperdey’s Tacitus !®, 2, 317-322. 





mae rerum nostrarum Sit UL... ee eee | Col.1 
Equidem primam omnium tllam cogitationem hominum quam | 
maxime primam occursuram mihi provideo, deprecor, ne | quasi 
novam istam rem introduci exhorrescatis, sed illa || potius cogitetis, 5 
quam multa in hac civitate novata sint, et 





quidem statim ab origine 
urbis nostrae in quot formas | statusque res p(ublica) nostra diducta 
sit. | 

Quondam reges hance tenuere urbem, nec tamen domesticis 
succes|soribus eam tradere contigit. Supervenere alien! et quidam 
exter) ni, ut Numa Romulo successerit ex Sabinis veniens, vicinus ro 
quildem, sed tunc externus; ut Anco Marcio Priscus ‘Varquintus. 
Is | propter temeratum sanguinem, quod patre Demaratho Co|rinthio 
natus erat et “Tarquiniensi matre generosa sed inopi, | ut quae tali 
marito necesse habuerit succumbere, cum domi reljpelleretur a r5 
gerendis honoribus, postquaam Romam migravit, | regnum adeptus 
est. Huic quogue et filio nepotive eius (nam et | hoc inter auctores 





discrepat) insertus Servius Tullius, si nostros | sequimur, captiva 
natus Ocresia, si Tuscos, Caeli quondam Vi|vennae sodalis fidelis- 
simus Omnisque clus Casus comes, post!iquam varia fortuna exactus 20 
cum omnibus reliquis Caeliani | exercitus Etruria excessit, montem 
Caelium occupavit et a duce suo | Caelio ita appellitavizt, mutatoque 
nomine (nam ‘Tusce Mastarna | et nomen erat) tta appellatus est, 
ut dixl, et regnum summa cum rei | p(ublicae) utilitate optinuit. 
Deinde postquam ‘Varquini Superb mores injjvisi civitat nostrae 25 
esse Coepcrunt, qua ipsius qua fliorum eius, | nempe pertacsum est 
mentes regni et ad consules, annuos magis|tratus, administratio ret 
p(ublicae) translata est. | 

Quid nunc commemorem dictaturae hoc ipso consulari impe| rium 
valentius repertum apud maiores nostros, quo in as||perioribus bellis 30 
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aut in civili motu difficiliore uterentur? | aut in auxilium plebis 
creatos tribunos plebei? quid a consu|libus ad decemviros translatum 
imperium, solutoque postea | decemvirali regno ad consules rusus 
reditum? quid in p/u|ris distributum consulare imperium tribunosque 
milstum || consulari imperio appellatos, qui seni et saepe octon 
crearen|tur? quid communicatos postremo cum plebe honores, non 
imperi | solum sed sacerdotiorum quoque? Iam si narrem bella, a 
quibus | coeperint maiores nostri, et quo processerimus, vereor ne 
nimio | insolentior esse videar et quaesisse tactationem gloriae 
pro|jlati imperi ultra oceanum. Sed illoc potius revertar. Civita- 
tem|... 
(nonnulla interciderunt) 


...potest. Sane | novo more et divus Augustus avonculus meus 
et patruus Ii. | Caesar omnem florem ubique coloniarum ac muni- 
cipiorum, bo|norum scilicet virorum et locupletium, in hac curia 
esse voluit. || Quid ergo? non Italicus senator provinciali potior 
est? Iam | vobis, cum hanc partem censurae meae adprobare coe- 
pero, quid | de ea re sentiam, rebus ostendam. Sed ne provinciales 
quidem, | si modo ornare curiam poterint, reiciendos puto. | 

Ornatissima ecce colonia valentissimaque Viennensium, quam || 
longo 1am tempore senatores huic curiae confert! Ex qua colo|nia 
inter paucos equestris ordinis ornamentum L. Vestinum fa|miliaris- 
sime diligo et hodieque in rebus meis detineo, cutus libe|ri fruantur 
quaeso primo sacerdotiorum gradu, post modo cum | annis promo- 
turi dignitatis suae incrementa; ut dirum nomen la||tronis taceam, 
et odi illud palaestricum prodigium, quod ante in dojmum con- 
sulatum intulit, quam colonia sua solidum civitatis Roma|nae beni- 
ficium consecuta est. Idem de fratre eius possum dicere, | miserabilt 
quidem indignissimoque hoc casu, ut vobis utilis | senator esse non 
possit. |] — 

Tempus est iam, Ti. Caesar Germanice, detegere te patribus 
conscriptis, | quo tendat oratio tua; 1am enim ad extremos fines 
Galliae Nar|bonensis venisti. | — 

Tot ecce insignes luvenes, quot Intueor, non magis sunt paeni- 
tendi | senatores, quam paenitet Persicum, nobilissimum virum, 
ami|lcum meum, inter imagines maiorum suorum Allobrogici 
no|men legere. Quod si haec ita esse consentitis, quid ultra desi- 
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dera|tis, quam ut vobis digito demonstrem, solum ipsum ultra fines | 
provinciae Narbonensis iam vobis senatores mittere, quando | ex 
Luguduno habere nos nostri ordinis viros non paenitet. || Timide 
quidem, p(atres) c(onscripti), egressus adsuetos familiaresque vobis 
pro|vinciarum terminos sum, sed destricte iam Comatae Galliae | 
Causa agenda est, in qua si quis hoc intuetur, quod bello per de|cem 
annos exercuerunt divom Julium, idem opponat centum | annorum 
immobilem fidem obsequiumque multis trepidis re||bus nostris plus 
quam expertum. Illi patri meo Druso Germaniam | subigenti 
tutam quiete sua securamque a tergo pacem praes|titerunt, et quidem 
Cum a census novo tum opere et inadsue|to Gallis ad bellum advo- 
Catus esset; quod opus quam ar|duum sit nobis, nunc cum maxime, 
quamvis nihil ultra, quam || ut publice notae sint facultates nostrae, 
exquiratur, nimis | magno experimento Cognoscimus. 


On a bronze tablet found at Lugudunum, now in the museum 
at Lyons. It is engraved in two columns. The upper part of the 
tablet is lost. In the first column, which is not printed here, the 
emperor seeks to show by many illustrations that changes in 
political institutions have been frequent in Roman history, and that 
the Romans of early days were liberal in their treatment of foreigners, 
even taking some of their rulers from beyond the limits of the city. 
Lines 20-22 are commonly regarded as an apostrophe addressed 
by the emperor to himself. Mommsen regards them as verba... 
senatorum acclamantium et simul oratorem prolixum irridentium 
(E.E. 7, 394). A résumé of the speech of Claudius is given by 
Tacitus (Ann. 11. 24), and from this summary a few additions may 
be made to the speech as preserved on the tablet. The purpose of 
the emperor was to secure to the people of Gallia Comata the right 
to hold office in Rome and consequently to sit in the Roman senate 
(col. 11, 1. 31). They had been Roman citizens for many years (Tac. 
Ann. 11. 23), but under the Julio-Claudian emperors the grant of 
Roman citizenship to provincial cities does not seem to have carried 
with it of necessity the right to hold Roman magistracies (cf. 
Mommsen, St. R. 1, 490 and nn.; tdrd. 3, 876). The only Gallic 
city outside Gallia Narbonensis having this fuller privilege was 
Lugudunum (col. 1, 1. 29), which had been established as a colony 
in 43 B.c. It had been also especially favored by Claudius (f- 
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Kornemann, R.E. 4, 529). The policy of admitting to the senate 
provincials having Roman citizenship seems to have begun with 
Julius Caesar (cf. Willems, Le sénat de la république rom. 1, 594 ff.) 
and is mentioned by several Latin writers (cf. Suet. Caes. 76. 80; 
Bell. Afr. 28). It was continued by the triumvirs (cf. Willems, 
op. cit. 1, 613), and followed by Augustus and ‘Tiberius (col. 1, 
ll. 1-2). Eligibility to the Roman senate was probably granted to 
the people of Vienna in Gallia Narbonensis by Gaius in a.D. 39 
or 40 (cf. Kornemann, R.E. 4, 542) out of regard to his Viennese 
favorite Valerius Asiaticus, to whom Claudius refers in the words 
dirum nomen (col. 11, 1. 14). On Valerius Asiaticus, of. Tac. Ann. 
II. 1~3, Prosop. 3, 352. The liberal policy of Claudius and his 
predecessors which tended to convert the Roman senate from an 
Italian into an imperial parliament was bitterly opposed in Rome 
(cf. Tac. Ann. 11. 23; Seneca, Apocol. 3). On the oratio principss, 
of. pp. 234 ff. 

Tacitus tells us (4m. 11. 23) that the initiative in seeking sus 
adtpiscendorum in urbe honorum was sought by the primores Galliae, 
which leads Hirschfeld (Kleine Schr. 132) to the interesting sug- 
gestion that the project originated in the Gallic conct/ium and that 
a formal request for the privileges here mentioned was transmitted 
to the emperor. ‘There is an important article on this inscription 
by Grupe in Zestschr. d. Savigny-Stift., Roman. Abteil. 42 (1921), 
31-413 cf. also Archiv, 6 (1920), 153 ff. 


51. EDICTUM CLAUDI DE CURSU PUBLICO 
(49-50 p. Chr.) 

CIL, i, 8. 1, 7251; Dessau, 214. 

Ti. Claudius Caesar Aug. | Germanicus pontif. max., | trib. 
potest. VIIII, imp. XVI, p.p., | dicit: || 

Cum et colonias et municipia non solum | Ita/tae, verum etiam 
provinciarum, item | civitafzum culusque provinciae lebare oneribus | 
vehicu/orum praebendorum saepe tempfauissem | et cum satis multa 
remedia invenisse mshi viderer, || potuit tamen nequitiae hominum 
non satis per ea occurrt....... 


A marble tablet found at Tegea in Arcadia. The last part of 
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the inscription cannot be made out. Trib. potest. vi111 shows that 
the document falls between Jan. 25, A.D. 49 and Jan. 25, A.D. 50. 
On the conventional form of an edict, cf. pp. 236 ff. The purpose 
of the edict is to relieve municipalities in Italy and in the provinces 
from the burdens put on them by the imperial post. On the cursus 
publicus, cf. Seeck, R.E. 4, 1846-1863; Hirschfeld, 190-204. 
Under the republic no system had been organized for the carriage 
of either private or official letters, but Augustus stationed runners, 
and later vehicles, at convenient intervals along the military roads 
(Suet. Aug. 49). These wagons served for the carriage of despatches 
and government officials. This inscription makes it clear that the 
cost of this service fell on the towns through which the post passed, 
that the burden was heavy, and that many attempts had been made 
to remedy abuses. What measures Claudius proposed, we do not 
know. Evidently they were not effective. Complaints in Italy 
led Nerva to relieve towns in the peninsula from the expense 
(Hirschfeld, 191, n. 2). Of Hadrian we are told (Ast. Aug. Hadr. 
7. 5), statum cursum fiscalem institutt, ne magistratus (sc. munticipales) 
hoc onere gravarentur. This reform would seem to have consisted 
in organizing the post under the fiscus, but towns were not relieved 
from meeting the expense of the service (cf. however, Seeck, R.E. 4, 
1848). Hadrian’s reform only meant that local magistrates were 
perhaps freed from the responsibility of providing teams and wagons. 
Septimius Severus was the first emperor to put the cost of main- 
taining the post on the fiseus (Hist. Aug. Sev. 14. 2), but it was soon 
transferred again to the crustates (Seeck, R.E. 4, 1849), and was 
the source of endless complaint through the third and fourth cen- 
turies, as we may infer from the Digest and from the Codes of 
Theodosius and Justinian. The cost included not only the furnishing 
of drivers, teams, vehicles, and fodder, but the maintenance of 
suitable manstones at regular intervals to serve as inns for official 
travelers. One of the noteworthy things in this edict is the fact 
that the central government, even in this early period, could not 
always make effective its desire to right the wrongs done to the 
cities by its own officials. For the cursus pudltcus in the fourth 


century, cf. no. 156. 
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§2. DECRETUM RHODIORUM 
(51 p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1123; IG. xu, 1, 2, et corrigenda, p. 206. 


.seee [E]oLyap]ns A’, Mvacaio[s...... pil ater ataeerat eg ] 
TIvOwvos, "Apioroyévns Ilamov, "Ap... .eseee[ececececes No- 
you, [letcapyos Tetuacdpyou, Tlodvyappos [Pirwvos], ....| 

. TA EUKTALOTATA EVNVEKTAL TAL TTONEL ATTOKPLWATA.......- | 
Avrié|rarpoyv cat Acovictov ‘Apteptdmpou [apo |reretpax([e |v 
Taa[as TAS TELUAS. .. 26.006. ,avdpiar| ror] avabécets, ded0x 9ae 

a “A \ A U la) n~ S 
Tae Bovrat kal Tat Sapaon, KupwOévtos Tovde Told Wadio |uaros, 
[7a dvouata avaypadjvas bro tav | otpjatrayev éri Bactos 
ALGov Aapriou ev Tat Tepéves To “AXiov UTép...|....0U Kal 
"Avtimatpov “Apteuidmpouv xai Acovyciov "Apreuidepou ...| 
ee otpatou, Kparidavy Papvaxeus, 'AreEwBporiday Xpv- 

/ 4 , / / / 

10 oimmov .||.. Aapayopav 8’, Moipayévn Tetpodixov, Aapoyapey 
Topyia,..... ees .., [TloA]Uyappov Pirwvos, Every 'Ayn- 

4 b) , b) 4 \ 

oapyov, Ev@per[rlidav ........... , [atroora|Xévras roti] 
TiBéprov Kravdtov Kaicapa TepBavxov Avroxparopa...., 
[a7ro|S500eia jas Tat ore. TAS TaTpiov ToXLTElas Kal TOY vOLwY 
UTO TOV .....205. [Neé|pw]vos Kaicapos xai paptupnbévtwr 
TOY avop@y Tap Trott Tay Todt evr[otav]........66- 


wn 


This fragmentary inscription from Rhodes records the honors 
conferred upon the ambassadors sent to Rome at the time when the 
youthful Nero pleaded for the return of liberty to the Rhodians 
(Suet. Claud. 25; Nero, 7). 


53. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(p. 54 p. Chr.) 

Compt. rend. de Pacad. d. inscr. et bel. lettr. 1915, 3963; An. ép. 

1916, no. 42. 
M. Val(erio), Bostaris | f(ilio), Gal(eria tribu), Severo, | aedili, 
sufeti, 11vir(o), | flamini primo || in municipio suo, | praef(ecto) 
5 auxilior(um) adversus Aedemo|nem oppressum bello. | Huic ordo 
municipii Volub(ilitanorum), ob melrita erga rem pub(licam) et 
legatio||nem bene gestam, qua ab divo | Claudio civitatem Ro|manam 
10 et conubium cum pere/grinis mulieribus immunitatem | annor(um) 
15 X incolas, bona civium bello interfectorum quorum here|des non 
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extabant suis impetra|vit. | Fabia Bira, Izeltae f(ilia), uxor, indul- 
ge|ntissimo viro, honore usa, impensam || remisit | et d(e) s(ua) 


p(ecunia) d(edit) d(e)dic(avit). 


Found at Volubilis in Mauretania Tingitana. It is subsequent 
to a.p. §4 because Claudius is called divus. Towards the end of 
the reign of Caligula the people of Mauretania Tingitana rose in 
revolt under Aedemon because of the murder of their king by the 
emperor; cf. Pliny, N.H. 5. 1. 11. This uprising was suppressed 
by Severus. It was probably in recognition of this service that 
Claudius granted to the people of Volubilis the favors recorded 
here. The town is made a municipium with immunity from imperial 
taxation for ten years (cf. Mus. Belge, 28 (1924), 103 ff.). The 
citizens are given the right of intermarriage (conubium) with foreign 
women. Usually the right of conubium was granted to peregrint, 
and it is probable that this provision merely recognized marriages 
already contracted between citizens of Volubilis and women of 
other towns in order that their children may have the status 
of Roman citizens. The new municipality is given the property 
which had belonged to those of its citizens who had perished in the 
war and had died intestate. Ordinarily the estates of those who died 
without heirs and without leaving a will became imperial property 
(cf. Cuq, ‘Fournal des savants, 1917, 481 ff). The interpretation of 
incolas in line 14 is uncertain. Most editors read :mco/ts and assume 
that the benefits granted by Claudius were conferred upon aliens. 
De Sanctis (Rivista di filologia, 53 (1925), 372 ff), however, 
retains the form as it occurs on the stone, and advances the 
theory that aliens resident in Volubilis were subject to a tax (m- 
tributio) which was now to be paid into the municipal treasury. 
For the incolae attribut: in a Roman colony he refers to the charter 
of Urso (no. 26, chap. 103) where Mommsen reads incolaeque 
attributigue. The grant illustrates the Roman policy of encouraging 
the growth of the cities and of bringing indigenous peoples under 
Roman influence, as well as the generosity of Claudius in bestowing 
Roman citizenship. Severus had been sufes, duovir, and first famen 
in Volubilis, As Cuq has shown, the introduction of the cult of the 
emperor, and the consequent appointment of a flamen, follow 
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immediately on the erection of a municipium (op. cit. 497). Severus 
was probably sufes in the peregrine city, and became duovir and 
flamen when Volubilis was made a municipium. The title sufes 
accords with the Punic name of the father and father-in-law of 
Severus. On the sufes, cf. Gsell, Histotre ancienne de Afrique du 


’ Nord, 2, 193 ff. For similar /egationes, cf. nos. 115, 126, and An. 
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ép. 1916, no. 120. This inscription is also discussed in Comptes 
rendus, 1916, 261 ff, 284 fi; 1918, 227 ff; 1920, 339 ff; de 
Sanctis, Atti della reale accademia delle sctenze di Torino, 53 (1918), 
4.53 ff-3 54(1919), 329 ff-; Weiss, Zestschr. d. Savigny-Stift., Roman. 
Abteil. 1921, 639 ff. Other inscriptions from Volubilis testify to 


the continued favor of the emperors, e.g. An. ép. 1916, no. 100. 


54. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS NERONIS AD RHODIOS 
(55 p. Chr.) 

Cagnat, JGRR. 4, 1124; Ditt. Sy//.3 810. 

[Er cep jéws A[coyé]veus, rputaviwy trav avv | Mevexrel Ta 
"A[p]lyayopa, ypappa[te]vovtos | BovrAads Netxactuayou Ara- 
[dlavov, cal’ b(oeciay dé) Apyedapu[ou, | a] émiotoAa a atro- 
orareioa uTro Népwvos || KAavdiov Ka/oapos Wetayertyvov x’: | 
[Népwv] Kravédcos, Oeod KXavdiou vios, TeBeptov Kaio[a]|pos 
SeBacrod cal Teppavixod Kaicapos éyyovos, Gelod LeBacrov 
atroyovos, Kaicap S[eBlactos Tepuavi|os, apyrepevs, Snuwap- 
yinis éEovalas, avtoxpa||twp, “Podtwy apyovot Bourn [6n lum 
Yaipeuv. | 

Oi rpéc Bets Vay, ods ei TH Wevdas emia ]rorAy | mpos bmas 
Kopicbcion Ta TaV UTTaTtwy ovouaTt | tapaxOEevTes pds peE 
éréuare, Kal To Whdicpa [al|rédocav Kat trept tov Ovorwy 
édnrwoar as évete[t|||\aoGe avtots rep THs TWavotKiou pov UyElas 
Kal | ris év TH nyeulolvia diapovys emitedéoar TH KaT e|Eoyny 
Tap’ nev rerpapevw Oew@ Avi Karretwr1, | wept t wv émectan- 
KeLtTe AUTOIS TpOS THY THS TOAEwS | SnwoxpaTtiav SiaheEepovTwry 
évehavioav 61a K[dav |||Stov Tetuoorpdrou tov apyimpec Bevtoo, 
amrou| dai mabe. Tous vIrep Uap em’ Euov Trotncapévon | AOYoUs, 
avopos K[au oi eri r@ xpat[i]ore dca tn |v avavéw|ouv Tov pos 
Has AVT@ Sixaiwy VrapxYovTwv yvwpt|ov Kal trap’ tbmety ev Tots 
érupaveotatos KataptOpor[pél||vov. “Ky odv amo THs mpwrns 
HALKLAS EvVOLKaS Tpos TAL VY TO ]|ALW Vwav Si[a]xeiwevos.. 
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From Rhodes, This letter is included because of the reference 
to the restoration of liberty to the Rhodians by Claudius when 
Nero pleaded their case before the senate (Suet. Nero 7; Tac. Ann. 
12. 58). The Rhodians had, through internal dissensions or unwise 
alliances, suffered many changes in their relations to Rome. Tacitus 
says that their liberty had often been taken away or restored (/tbertas 
saepe adempta aut firmata). Cf. Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. d’ Asie, 


119 f.3 no. 51. 


55. DE PRAEDIIS PUBLICIS GORTYNIORUM 
(64 p. Chr.) 

"Apyatoroytxov AeAtiov, 2 (1916), 6. 

Ex auctoritate | Neronis Cludi (sic) | Caesaris Aug. Ger|manici 
pontif. || maxi., trib. pot. x1, | imp., cos mu, p.p. et | ex s.c. | L. 
Turpilius Dexter | proc. praedia publica || Gortuniorum pleraqule 
a privatis occupata | restifuit termin|avitque. 

Found at Gortyn in Crete. The examination of the titles of 
Gortynian lands was authorized by the emperor in accordance with 
a decree of the senate. This procedure was probably due to the fact 
that Gortyn was in a senatorial province. The occupation of public 
lands by private citizens must have been of frequent occurrence, 
but this ts the only inscription which bears directly upon the practice. 
The alienation of public lands was strictly forbidden in the charter 


of Urso (cf. no. 26, chap. 82). 


56. ORATIO IMPERATORIS NERONIS 
DE GRAECORUM LIBERTATE 
(67 p. Chr.) 

IG. vu, 27133 Dite. Sy//3 814. 

Avtoxpautwp Katoap dreyet. Tis els pe evvoilas Te Kal evoe- 
Belay apeitacbat Bérwv tH evye|vertatny “EXdaba KerevM 
mreiatous Kal’ o[o]o[y] | evdéyerar ex TauTys Tis emapyetas 
mapivat || is KopevOov tH po Tecadpwv Karavdav Ae|KeuSpiwv. | 

XuverOovtwy Tav dxAwpv ev exxAnala Tpocepw|vysEev Ta UToO- 
yeypappeva. | — | 

’Ampoodoxntov vet, avdpes” LAXnVEs, Swpedy, || et Kal wydev 
Tapa THs eutjs peyadoppoouvys | aveAmiaTov Yapifouat Tocav- 
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Thv Sonu ovK éxywpy|aate aireiaOa* aves of THY ‘Axalav Kat 
thv &ws | viv TeXorovyncov xarotxodvtes "EXAnves | NaBeTe 
érevOepiav, avisdhopiav, iv ovS év trois evtul|yertdros vuav 
wdvres ypovows éxyere: | 4) yap adXoTpioss } aAAAOLS ESovdAEV- 
cate. | Eide pev odv axpalovons ths ‘Eddddos traperyo|unv 
tavuTnyv tiv Swpedv, iva ou reEloves AtroAlavwot TIS YaptTos 
806 Kad péudhouar tov aidva || rpodarravicavrd pou To péyeBos 
THs yapitos: | cal viv Sé od bu EXeov buds, adda Se ebvorav 
evep|yeTa@, auetBopac Sé Tovs Oeovs buar, dv cai ba | yijs Kai dua 
Oardrrns atei pov mpovoovpéven Tre|Tretpapuat, OTe wou THALKAUTA 
evepyetely mapécyov: || 1oders ev yap Kal adAXot nArAcVOEpwoav 
nryewoves, | [Népwy Sé povos cali érapyetav. 

From Acraephia (modern Karditza) in Greece. This document 
includes the edict of Caesar summoning the Greeks to Corinth, 
the proclamation which he issued there regarding the freedom of 
Greece, and a decree passed by the Acraephians (omitted here), 
dedicating an altar and offering sacrifices for the emperor. The 
senate was given the province of Sardinia to compensate for the 
loss of revenue derived from Greece, which was, by this proclamation, 
relieved from the payment of tribute. The prodigal gift of Nero was 
withdrawn by Vespasian (Pausanias, 7. 17. 2; Suet. Vesp. 8). The 
gratitude of the Acraephians was short-lived, for they carefully 
erased Nero’s name on the inscription after his death. 


57. DECRETUM PETRONI ET PUPI DE 
FINIBUS SAGALASSENSIUM 
(54-68 p. Chr.) 


de Ruggiero, L’arbitrato pubblico, 40; Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 335; 
Ditt. Or. Gr. 538. 

"KE érriororA[s] Oelod LeBao[r]od | Veppavi[xod Ka]icapos | 
Koivros Terpwvio||s OdpB(ep) tpecBevrns | Kat avtiotpatnyos 
Népo|[v]os KXavdiou Kaicapos | 2eBacrod Teppavixod, | [ai] 
Ao[vxe]os Tovmos Upaillon[s eai]rpomos N[ép]wvos | Krafvu- 
Sjiov [K]ato[ap]os Xel[Baorlod Ve[p]uavixod w&|pobérncar 
Ta pev ev | Se€sas eivar Layadaocéwy, || ra bé ev apiorepau 
xo|uns TupBSptavacco[d..] | Népwvos Kravdiov Kaicapos | 
[SeBaorod I'Jepulavixod.... 
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‘The stone containing this inscription was so placed that the 
reader, looking north, had on his right hand, eastward, Sagalassian 
territory, and on his left hand, westward, the imperial estate named 
Tymbrianassus”’ (Ramsay, 4. F.4. 4 (1888), 267). The decision re- 
corded on this stone settled a boundary dispute between the city 
of Sagalassus and an imperial estate to which the village of Tym- 
brianassus belonged. On instructions issued by the emperor, the 
legatus of the emperor in Galatia and the imperial procurator acted 
as arbiters. Sagalassus was once a civitas foederata (Marquardt, 
St. Verw. 1, 75; cf. Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 350, 352, 353), but was 
brought under Roman administration before the time of Strabo 
(Strabo, 12. 6. 5, p. 569). It is possible that her privileges had been 
abridged for the same reasons which had led to the change of status 
of the Rhodians (cf. no. 54). Petronius was /egatus of Galatia 
early in the reign of Nero (Prosop. 3, no. 238) and Pupius was 
procurator of that province in the reign of both Claudius and Nero 
(CIG. 3991, add. p. 1108). 


58. DECRETUM PROCONSULIS SARDINIAE DE FINIBUS 
PATULCENSIUM ET GALILLENSIUM 
(69 p. Chr.) 


CIL. x, 7852; Dessau, 5947; Bruns, 71a; Girard, p. 179; 
Riccobono, p. 256; Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 5, 325 ff.; de Ruggiero, 
L’arbitrato pubblico, 43. 


Imp. Othone Caesare Aug. cos. xv k. Apriles | descriptum et 
recognitum ex codice ansato L. Helvi Agrippae procons(ulis), quem 
protulit Cn. Egnatius | Fuscus scriba quaestorius, In quo scriptum 
fuit it quod infra scriptum est tabula v c(apitibus) vir | et vinir et x: 
mr idus Mart. L. Helvius Agrippa proco(n)s(ul) caussa cognita 
pronuntiavit: || cum pro utilitate publica rebus tudicatis stare con- 
veniat, et de caussa Patulcensi{um M. [uventius Rixa vir ornatissi- 
mus procurator Aug. saepius pronuntiaverit, fifnes Patulcensium 
ita servandos esse, ut in tabula ahenea a M. Metello ordinati | 
essent, ultimoque pronuntiaverit, Galillenses frequenter retractantes 
controver|siam nec parentes decreto suo se castigare voluisse, sed 
respectu clementiae optumi || maximique principis contentum esse 
edicto admonere, ut quiescerent et rebus | iudicatis starent et intra 
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k. Octobres primas de praedis Patulcensium recederent vacuam|que 
possessionem traderent; quodsi in contumacia perseverassent, se in 
auctores | seditionis severe animadversurum; et post ea Caecilius 
Simplex vir clarissi|mus, ex eadem caussa aditus a Galillensibus 
dicentibus: tabulam se ad eam rem || pertinentem ex tabulario prin- 
cipis adlaturos, pronuntiaverit, humanum esse | dilationem pro- 
bationi dari, et in k. Decembres trium mensum spatium dederit, 
in|tra quam diem nisi forma allata esset, se eam, quae in provincia 
esset, secuturum. | 

Ego quoque aditus a Galillensibus excusantibus, quod nondum 
forma allata esset, in | k. Februarias quae p(roximae) f(uerunt) 
spatium dederim, et moras illis possessoribus intellegam esse iu- 
cun||\dam: Galilenses ex finibus Patulcensium Campanorum, quos 
per vim occupaverant, intra k. | Apriles primas decedant. Quodsi 
huic pronuntiationi non optemperaverint, sciant, | se longae con- 
tumaciae et iam saepe denuntiatae animadversioni obnoxios | futuros. 
In consilio fuerunt: M. Iulius Romulus leg. pro pr., T. Atilius 
Sabinus q. | pro pr., M. Stertinius Rufus f., Sex. Aelius Modestus, 
P. Lucretius Clemens, M. Domitius || Vitalis, M. Lusius Fidus, 
M. Stertinius Rufus. | Signatores: Cn. Pompei Ferocis. Aureli | 
Galli. M. Blossi Nepotis. C. Cordi Felicis. L. Vigelli Crispini. 
L. Valeri Fausti. M. Luta|ti Sabini. L. Coccei Genialis. L. Ploti 
Veri. D. Veturi Felicis. L. Valeri Pepli. 

On a bronze tablet found in 1866 in Sardinia. This is a decree 
of the proconsul L. Helvius Agrippa settling a dispute concerning 
land of two peoples of Sardinia. The quarrel had lasted from 114 B.c. 
to a.D. 69. Four steps in the adjudication of the matter are recorded 
in the document: the decisions, (1) of the proconsul Metellus in 
114 B.C. (I. 7), (2) of M. Iuventius Rixa, procurator in a.p. 66-67 
(Il. 12 f.), (3) of the proconsul Caecilius Simplex (Il. 13 ff:), and (4) of 
the proconsul L. Helvius Agrippa (Il. 20 ff:). Metellus had awarded 
the lands in dispute to the Patulcenses, but the Galillenses continued 
to hold them by force (1. 20). Rixa confirmed the decision of 
Metellus and ordered the Galillenses to vacate the territory in 
question before a fixed date, or to be adjudged auctores seditionts 
(ll. 12 f.). Simplex granted a delay of two months, from October 1 
to December 1, in order that the Galillenses might obtain a copy 
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of the decree of Metellus from the tabularium principis. Agrippa 
continued the respite for two months more, but since the Galillenses 
did not submit the forma from Rome, he issued this decree, in 
accordance with the forma in the province, on Mar. 13 (1. 4), 
and a copy of it was furnished on Mar. 18 (1. 1) by Cn. Egnatius 
Fuscus, the scriba quaestorius of the provincial governor (Mommsen, 
St. R. 1, 348, n. 2; 349, n. 2), to the Patulcenses, who had it 
inscribed on this tablet. Sardinia was in charge of imperial procura- 
tors up to A.D. 67, when it was turned over to the senate (Pausanias, 
7.17. 3). Rixa, probably the last procurator, was succeeded by the 
proconsul Simplex, whom Agrippa followed. Mommsen is of the 
opinion that a governor did not have the power to settle a question 
like this one in Sardinia, but that it had to be referred to the em- 
peror. However that may be, petitions seem to have been sent to 
the emperor, and probably the delay granted by Rixa was made at 
the suggestion of the emperor (Il. 8 ff). Strangely enough the copy 
of the decree of Metellus in the tabularium princtpis is to be secured 
by the Galillenses, not by the governor. Agrippa has eight men in 
his consilium (ll. 23 ff). At the head of the list stand his /egatus pro 
praetore and his quaestor pro praetore. The copy is in tablet v, 
chapp. vii—x, in the codex ansatus of Agrippa, which is produced 
for the purpose of making the copy by his seriba quaestorius (Il. 2 ff-). 
It is signed by eleven witnesses (Il. 25 ff:), whose names stand in 
the genitive on the bronze tablet, because on the copy they were 
probably preceded by seals. In ll. 8~g the engraver should have cut 
controversiam and in |. 19 moram. Outside of the literature cited 


in the heading, cf. also Karlowa, 1, 818 ff. On the decreta, cf. 
p. 239, n. 4. On arhitration, cf. pp. 152 ff. 


59. RESCRIPTUM VESPASIANI AD VANACINOS 
(ca. 72 p. Chr.) 

CIL. x, 8038; Bruns, 80; Girard, p. 190; Riccobono, p. 320. 

Imp. Caesar Vespasianus Augustus | magistratibus et senatoribus | 
Vanacinorum salutem dicit. | Otacilium Sagittam, amicum et 
procu||ratorem meun, ita vobis praefuisse, | ut testimonium vestrum 5 
mererctur, | delector. | De controversia finium, quam ha|betis cum 
Marianis, pendenti ex || is agris, quos a procuratore meo | Publilio 10 
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Memoriale emistis, ut | finiret Claudius Clemens procu|rator meus, 
scripsi ei et mensorem | misi. || Beneficia tributa vobis ab divo | 
Augusto post septimum consula|tum, quae in tempora Galbae re- 
ti{nuistis, confirmo. | Egerunt legati || Lasemo Leucani f. sacerd(os) 
Aug(usti), | Eunus Tomasi f. sacerd(os) Augusti, | C. Arruntio 
Catellio Celere, M. | Arruntio Aquila cos. m1 idus Octobr. | 


A bronze tablet found in Corsica. The letter of the emperor 
not only provided for the settlement of a territorial dispute with 
the colonia Mariana (cf. Abbott, Class. Phil. 10 (1915), 374), but 
it also confirmed certain privileges granted by Augustus, which had 
been allowed to lapse in the time of Galba. On the settlement of 
territorial disputes, cf. pp. 154 ff. On the form of a rescript, ef. 
pp. 237 ff. 

60. TITULUS SACER 
(76 p. Chr.) 


CIL. ur, 1610; Dessau, 1981. 


Apollini Aug. | municipes Igabrenses | beneficio imp. Caesaris 
Aug. Vespasiani | c. R. c. cum suis per honorem || Vespasiano v1 
cos., M. Aelius M. fil. Niger aed. | d. d. 


Found on the site of Igabrum in Baetica. Vespasian showed 
special favor to Spain, perhaps because of its early adherence to 
his cause; cf. Tac. Hist. 2. 67, 86, 975 3. 44. Probably in 74 he 
conferred Latium minus on it. To certain individuals and to certain 
communities he granted Roman citizenship; cf. Weynand, R.E. 
6, 2659 f., 2661, 2681. Furthermore, in the inscriptions there 
are ninety cases in which the names of Spanish towns, the enrolment 
of their citizens in the Flavian tribe, Quirina, or the application 
of the epithet municipium Flavium probably indicate a remodelling 
by Vespasian; cf. McElderry, Fourn. Rom. Studies, 8 (1918), 68, 
78. Altogether under Vespasian at least four hundred communities 
received new charters; cf. McElderry, /oc. cit. 78. On Vespasian’s 
grant to the Saborenses, cf. no. 61. His liberal policy in Spain was 
followed by Domitian, who granted charters to several cities; cf. 
nos. 64,65. C. R. c. inour inscription is an abbreviation of civitatem 
Romanam consecutt. 
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61. EPISTULA VESPASIANI AD SABORENSES 
(78 p. Chr.) 


CIL. uu, 1423; Dessau, 6092; Bruns, 81; Girard, p. 190; 
Riccobono, p. 320. 


Imp. Caes. Vespasianus Aug. pon|tifex maximus, tribuniciae | 
potestatis VIII, imp. xx, consul | vii, p. p., salutem dicit m1 
viris et || decurionibus Saborensium. | Cum multis difficultatibus 
infirmita|tem vestram premi indicetis, per|mitto vobis oppidum sub 
nomine meo, ut | voltis, in planum extruere.- Vecti||galia, quae ab 
divo Aug. accepisse dici|tis, custodio; si qua nova adicere vol|tis, 
de his procos. adire debebitis, ego | enim nullo respondente constitu|- 
ere nil possum. Decretum vestrum || accepi vir ka/. August. 
Legatos dimi|si 1111 ka/. easdem. Valete. | IIviri C. Cornelius 
Severus et M. Septimilus Severus publica pecunia in aere | inci- 
derunt. 


Bronze tablet found at Cafiete in Baetica, Spain, in the sixteenth 
century, and now lost. The titles fix the date as in the latter half 
of a.p. 78. Vespasian permits the Saborenses to rebuild their town 
on a new site in the plain, with the title Flavia. The inscription is 
important as attesting imperial control over municipal taxation, and 
as showing the procedure which a town of this class must follow 
before laying new taxes. The central government required munici- 
palities to submit to it their plans for new imposts, for fear its own 
sources of revenue would be diminished by local taxation. Whether 
the vectigalia referred to here took the form of an octrol, as at 
Palmyra (cf. no. 89; p. 140, n. 2; Dessau, Hermes, 19 (1884), 
486—5 33), or not, it is impossible to say (cf. Liebenam, St. Verzw. 
22; Marquardt, St. Verw. 1, 157, n. 5). To Stratonicea, a newly- 
founded city, Hadrian even turned over a tax which had previously 
been paid to the fiscus (cf. no. 83). The title Flavia follows about 
four years after the granting of Latin rights to all towns in Spain 


(cf. Plin. N.H. 3. 3. 30). On Vespasian’s reconstruction of Spain, 
cf. no. 60. 
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62. LEX DE OFFICIIS ET HONORIBUS FLAMINIS 
PROVINCIAE NARBONENSIS 
(69-79 p. Chr.) 


CIL. x11, 6038; Dessau, 6964; Riccobono, p. 159; Bruns, 29; 
Carette, Les assemblées prov. de la Gaule rom. 445 ff. 


ew een yl GE DONC s baie a Sed » sae sflamen | cum rem divinam 
faciet tcrfeabitquelictores qui  magistratibus apparent, ei apparento.| 
we Aga Sata . secundum legem iusque elus provinciae........ schilshe 
de did. idol te ..ei in decurionibus senatuve sententiae dicendae 
signandique. alee ee eee ae inter decurtones senatoresve sub- 
sellio primo spectandi /udos publicos tus potestasque esto.| ....... bs 
uxor flaminis veste alba aut purpurea vestita festis diebus........ 
w.se[.......-meve invita iurato neve corpus hominis mortuz 
attingito neve | .....seeeveeee. mist necessarii hominis erit eique 
spectaculis publicis eius provinciae loco... .interesse liceto. | 

De honoribus eius qui flamen fuerit. || Sz gui amen fuerit adversus 
hanc legem nihil fecerit, tum is qui flamen erit cum primum poterit 
ad legatos provincae referto | que per tabellas iurati decernant, 
placeatne ei qui flamonio abierit permitti statuam sibi ponere. Cut 
ita decreverint | tus esse statuae ponendae nomenque suum patrisque 
et unde sit et quo anno flamen fuerit inscribendt, et | Narbone intra 
fines eius templi statuae ponendae lus esto, nisi cul imperator Caesar 
Augustus interdixerit (?). Ezdem | in curia sua et concilio provinciae 
Narbonesis inter sui ordinis secundum legem...... || sententiae 
dicendae signandique ius esto, item spectaculo publico in provincia 
edendo inter decuriones interesse prae|textato eisque diebus, quibus, 
cum flamen esset, sacrificium fecerit, ea veste pudb/ice uti, qua in 
eo faciendo usus est. | 

Si flamen in civitate esse deszerzt. | Si flamen in civitate esse 
desierit, neque ei subrogatus erit, tum uti quisgue....... | in 
triduo quo certior factus erit et poterit, Narbone sacra facito omniaque 
secundum hanc legem per reliquam || partem eius anni eo ordine 
habeto, quo annuorum flaminum habentur, eique st ea fecerit per 
dies non minus | Xxx, siremps lex ius causaque esto, quae flamini 
Augustali ex hac lege facto ertt. | 

Quo loco concilium provinciae habendum sit. | Qui in concilium 
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provinciae convenerint Narbonem, thi id habento. Si quid extra 
Narbonem finesve Narbone|sium concilio habito actum erit, id ius 
ratumgue ne esto (?) || 

De pecumia sacris destinata. | Qui flamonio abierit, is ex ea pe- 
Cunia guae sacris destinata erit, quod etus superfuerit, statu|as 
imaginesve imperatoris Caesaris Augustt....... ar bitratu(?) etus qui 
eo anno pro|vinciae praeerit intra idem templum dedicato...... 
segue omnia sicut hac lege cautum est de | ea re, fecisse apud eum qui 
rationes provinciae putabit...... probato.||..... templ ics c.ane 

Bronze tablet found in 1888 at Narbonne, now in the Louvre. 
The upper left hand and the lower right hand corners are lost; see 
facsimile in Carette, op. cit. 445. Perhaps the inscription belongs 
to the reign of Vespasian; cf. Krascheninnikof, PAilol. 53 (1894), 
161 ff. Of most interest to one who ts studying the conct/1a are the 
paragraphs beginning de honortbus etus and quo loco concthum. From 
the first paragraph it is clear that the conci/ium meets under the 
presidency of the flamen, who takes the initiative in laying the 
business of the meeting before the /egat:, or representatives of the 
several cities. In this important matter they vote by secret ballot, 
as the senators at Urso and Malaca did tn similar circumstances 
(cf. nos. 26 and 64), and under oath. Probably on ordinary matters 
an oral vote was taken, without an oath. From the fact that the 
right of the emperor to interpose a veto in this case is set forth in 
the law, we may infer with probability that he rarely intervened 
(cf. no. 97). From the paragraph beginning guo loco conctlium it 
seems highly probable that the assembly met in the temple of Rome 
and Augustus, remains of which have been found at Narbonne, 
and, if Mommsen’s restoration at the end of this paragraph is 
correct, the conci/ium, like the Roman senate, could not legally 
meet outside the limits of the city. 


63. EPISTULA DOMITIANI AD FALERIENSES 
(82 p. Chr.) 


CIL. 1x, 5420; Bruns, 82; Girard, p. 191; Riccobono, p. 321. 


Imp. Caesar divi Vespasiani f. | Domitianus Augustus | pontifex 
max., trib. potest., imp. 11, | cos. vii designat. vIIII, p. p., salutem 
dicit || 1111 viris et decurionibus Faleriensium ex Piceno. | 
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Quid constituerim de subsicivis cognita causa | inter vos et 
Firmanos, ut notum haberetis, | huic epistulae subici iussi. | 

P. Valerio Patruino......... cos. || xmur k. Augustas. | 

Imp. Caesar divi Vespasiani f. Domitianus | Aug. adhibitis 
utriusque ordinis splen|didis viris cognita causa inter Fale|rienses 
et Firmanos pronuntiavi quod || suscriptum est. | 

Et vetustas litis, quae post tot annos | retractatur a Firmanis 
adversus | Falerienses, vehementer me movet, | cum possessorum 
securitati vel mi||nus multi anni sufficere possint, | et divi Augusti, 
diligentissimi et in|dulgentissimi erga quartanos suos | principis, 
epistula, qua admonuit | eos, ut omnia subpsiciva sua collige|jrent 
et venderent, quos tam salubri | admonitioni paruisse non dubito; | 
propter quae possessorum ius confirmo. | Valete. 

Datum) x1 k. Aug. in Albano, | agente curam T. Bovio Vero, || 
legatis P. Bovio Sabino, | P. Petronio Achille.—Dv(ecreto) d(ecurio- 
num) p(ublice). 


Bronze tablet found at Falerio in Picenum in 1595, now lost. 
Domitian’s name in ll. 2 and 11 and that of the second consul in 
I. g have been cut off. The phrase adhibitis utriusque ordinis splen- 
didis virts (ll. 12-13) implies that the const/ium, or, as it was later 
called, the conststortum of the emperor was composed of both senators 
and knights, but that its composition had not become fixed, as it 
did under Hadrian (cf. Herzog, 2, 369 ff, 757 f.; Mommsen, S?. R. 
2, 988 ff.; Hirschfeld, 340, n. 2; Seeck, R.E. 4, 927 f£; Cuq, 
Meém. sur le consilium principis). The letter settles the ownership 
of small parcels of land in the possession of Firmum, but claimed 
by Falerio. On the division of village lands, cf. Liebenam, St. Verw. 
1-13. This inscription makes it highly probable that Falerio was 
a colony of veterans founded by Augustus (ll. 22 ff-; cf’ Mommsen, 
Hermes, 18 (1883), 173; CIL. 1x, p. §17). For the method of 
procedure before the emperor’s consilium, cf. pp. 241 ff. For the 
concluding paragraph, cf. p. 238. For other cases of arbitration, cf. 


nos. 8, 10, 46, 57, 58, 59, 104, and pp. 152 ff. 
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64. LEX SALPENSA 
(81-84 p. Chr.) 


CIL. 11, 1963; Dessau, 6088; Bruns, 30a; Girard, p. 108; 
Riccobono, p. 162. 


R(ubrica). Vt magistratus civitatem Romanam consequantur. 


XXI...Qut vir aedilis quaestor ex hac lege factus erit, cives 
Romani sunto, cum post annum magistratu | abierint, cum parentibus 
coniugibusque ac liberis, qui legitumis nuptis quae|siti in potestatem 
parentium fuerznt, item nepotibus ac neptibus filio | nates natabus, 
qui quaeque in potestate parentium fuerint; dum ne plures c(ives) 
R(omani) | sint, quam quod ex h(ac) l(ege) magistratus creare 
oportet. || 


R. Vt qui civitat(em) Roman(am) consequantur, maneant 
in eorundem m(ancipio) m(anu) | potestate. | 


XXII. Qui quaeve ex h. |. exve edicto imp(eratoris) Caesaris 
Aug(usti) Vespasiani, imp(eratoris)ve Titi | Caesaris Aug(usti), aut 
imp(eratoris) Caesaris Aug(usti) Domutiani p(atris) p(atriae), civi- 
tatem Roman(am) | consecutus consecuta erit: Is ea in elus, qui 
c(ivis) R(omanus) h(ac) I(ege) factus erit, potestate || manu mancipio, 
cuius esse deberet, st civitate Romana mutatus | mutata non esset, 
esto idque ius tutoris optandi habeto, quod | haberet, si a cive Ro- 
mano ortus orta neq(ue) Civitate mutatus mu|tata esset. 


R. Vt qui c(ivitatem) R(omanam) consequentur, tura 
libertorum retineant. | 
XXIII. Qui quaeve ex h(ac) I(ege) exve edicto imp(eratoris) 
Caes(aris) Vesp(asiam) Aug(ustt), 1mp(eratoris)ve “Titi Caes(aris) 
Vespasian(1) Au(gusti), || aut imp(eratoris) Caes(aris) Domitian 
Aug(usti), c(ivitatem) R(omanam) consecutus consecuta erit: 1s 1n | 
libertos libertasve suos suas paternos paternas, qui quae In c(ivitatem) 





R(omanam) non | venerit, deque bonts eorum earum et Is, quae 

>] >] 
libertatis causa inposita | sunt, idem ius eademque condicio esto, 
quae esset, si civitate mutatus | mutata non esset. 
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R. De praefecto imp(eratoris) Caesaris Domitiani Aug- 
(ust). || 
XXIIITI. Si eius municipi decuriones conscriptive municipesve 
imp(eratori) Caesari Domitian(o) | Aug(usto) p(atri) p(atriae) 
Ilviratum communi nomine municipum eius municipi de|tulerznt 
imp(erator)gue Domitianus Caesar Aug(ustus) p(ater) p(atriae) eum 
Ilviratum receperit | et loco suo praefectum quem esse iusserit: is 
praefectus eo zure esto, quo | esset si eum Iivir(um) i(ure 1(icundo) 
ex h(ac) l(ege) solum creari oportuisset, isque ex h(ac) | dlus || 
Irvir 1(ure) d(icundo) creatus esset. 





R. De iure praef(ecti), qui a rvir(o) relictus 


XXV. Ex rviris qui in eo municipio i(ure) . 

erunt), uter postea ex eo municipio proficiscetur | ney 

id municipzum esse se rediturum arbitrabitur, quem | , l 
municipi non minorem quam annorum xxxv ex | decurk — us 
conscriptisque relinquere volet, facito ut is iuret per || Iovem et 
divom Aug(ustum) et divam Claudium et divom Vesp(asianum) 
Aug(ustum) et divom | Titum Aug(ustum) et Genium imp(era- 
toris) Caesaris Domitiani Aug(usti) deosque Penates; | quae 
Ilvir(um), qui i(ure) d(icundo) p(raeest), h(ac) I(ege) facere oporteat, 
se, dum praefectus erit, d(um) ¢(axat) quae eo | tempore fieri possint 
facturum, neque adversus ea facturum scientem | d@lo) malo); 
et cum ita luraverit, praefectum eum eius municipi relinquito. £1 || 
qui ita praefectus relictus erit, donec in id municipium alteruter 
ex Itviris | adierit, in omnibus rebus id ius eaque potestas esto, prae- 
terquam de praefec|to relinquendo et de c(ivitate) R(omana) con- 
sequenda, quod ius quaeque potestas h(ac) l(ege) | tviris gur ture 
dicundo praeerunt datur. Isque dum praefectus erit quo|tiensque 
municipium egressus erit, ne plus quam singulis diebus abesto. || 


R. De iure turando ivir(um) et aedil(ium) et q(uaes- 
torum). | 
XXVI. Duovir() qui in eo municipio z(ure) d(icundo) p(rae- 


sunt), item aediles gut in eo municipio sunt, item | quaestores qui 
in eo muncipio sunt, eorum quisque In diebus quingq(ue) | proxumis 
post h(anc) l(egem) datam; quique i1vir(1) acdiles quaestoresve postea 
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ex h(ac) I(ege) | creati erunt, eorum quisque in diebus quinque 
proxumis, ex quo rvir || aedilés quaestor esse Coeperit, priusquam 
decuriones conscriptive | habeantur, iuranto pro contione per lovem 
et divom Aug(ustum) et divom Claudi|um et divom Vespasianum 
Aug(ustum) et divom Titum Aug(ustum) et Genium Domitian | 
Aug(usti) deosque Penates: se, quodquamque ex h(ac) I{ege) exque 
re communi m(unicipum) m(unicipi) Flavi | Salpensani censeat, 
recte esse facturum, negue adversus h(anc) I(egem) remve com- 
mu||nem municipum eius municipi facturum scientem d(olo) m(alo), 
quosque prohi|bere possit prohibiturum; neque se aliter consilium 
habiturum neq(ue) aliter | daturum neque sententiam dicturum, 
quam ut ex h(ac) I(ege) exque re communi | municipum eius muni- 
cipi censeat fore. Qui ita non iuraverit, is HS X (milia) | municipibus 
eius municipi d(are) d(amnas) esto, eiusque pecuniae deque ea 
pecunia mu|inicipum eius municipi cui volet, culque per hanc legem 
licebit, actio peti|tio persecutio esto. 


R. De intercessione rvir(um) et aedil(1um) ef q(uaes- 
torum). | 


XXVII. Qui mvir() aut aediles aut quaestores eius municipi 
erunt, his vir(is) inter | se et cum aliquis alterutrum eorum aut 
utrumque ab aedile aedilibus | aut quaestore quaestoribus appellabit, 
item aedilibus inter se, stem quaestoribus inter se inter||cedendi, in 
triduo proxumo quam appellatio facta erit poteritque | intercedh, 
quod eius adversus h(anc) I(egem) non fiat, et dum ne amphius 
quam semel | quisque eorum in eadem re appelletur, tus potestasque 
esto, neve quis | adversus ea quid, quam intercessum erit, facito. | 


R. De servis apud t1vir(um) manumittendis. || 

XXVIII. Si quis municeps municipi Flavi Salpensani, qui 
Latinus erit, aput rvir(os), | qui jure dicundo praeerunt clus muni- 
cipi, servom suom servamve suam | ex servitute in libertatem manu- 
miscrit, liberum liberamve esse iusserit, | dum ne quis pupillus neve 
quae virgo mulierve sine tutore auctore | quem quamve manu- 
mittat, liberum liberamve esse iubeat: qui ita || manumissus liberve 
esse iussus erit, liber esto, quaeque ita manumissa | liberave esse 
iussa crit, libera esto, uti qui optumo iure Latini libertim li| beri 
sunt erunt; dum is qui minor xx annorum erit ita manumittat, | 
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sl Causam manumittendi iustam esse is numerus decurionum, per 
quem | decreta h(ac) I(ege) facta rata sunt, censuerit. 


R. De tutorum datione. || 


XXIX. Cui tutor non erit incertusve erit, si is eave municeps 
municipi Flavi Salpensani | erit, et pupilli pupillaeve non erunt, 
et ab iviris, qui i(ure) d(icundo) p(raeerunt) eius municipi, postu-| 
laverit, uti sibi tutorem det, ef eum, quem dare volet, nominaverit: 
tum is, | a quo postulatum erit, sive unum sive plurescollegas 
habebit, de omnium colle|garum sententia, qui tum in eo municipio 
intrave fines municipi elus eruzt, || causa cognita, si ei videbitur, 
eum qui nominatus erit tutorem dato. Sive | is eave, cuius nomine 
ita postulatum erit, pupil(lus) pupillave erit, sive is, a quo | postu- 
latum erit, non habebit collegam, co//egave eius in eo municipio 
intrave | fines elus municipi nemo erit: fum is, a quo ita postulatum 
erit, causa co|gnita in diebus x proxumis, ex decreto decurionum, 
quod cum duae partes || decurionum non minus adfuerint, factum 
erit, eum, qui nominatus | erit, quo ne ab iusto tutore tutela abeat, 
el tutorem dato. Qui tutor h(ac) I(ege) | datus erit, is ei, cui datus 
erit, quo ne ab iusto tutore tutela abeat, tam iustus | tutor esto, 
quam si Is C(ivis) R(omanus) et e2 adgnatus proxumus c(ivis) R(o- 
manus) tutor esset. | 


In 1851 two bronze tablets, one with five columns, the other 
with two columns of text, were found near Malaga. They were 
protected from injury by a cloth wrapping and a casing of tiles, so 
that they had evidently been buried deliberately, perhaps to escape 
seizure. (For other theories, cf. Dessau, Wien. Stud. 24 (1902), 
240; Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 1, 283.) The tablet with two columns 
contains a part of the charter of Salpensa, the other, a part of the 
charter of Malaca (no. 65). The provision made for choosing 
Domitian duovir (chap. xxiv) and the form of oath to be taken by 
magistrates (chapp. xx1I, xx) show that the charter of Salpensa 
was granted by Domitian, and consequently subsequent to Sept. 
a.p. 81. A similar conclusion may be drawn for Malaca (no. 65, 
chap. t1x). The document antedates a.p. 84 because Domitian 
does not bear the cognomen Germanicus. To confine our attention 
to the political relations which these two towns bore to the outside 
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world, it is clear that Salpensa, at least, had only Latium minus, 
because only local magistrates with their families and with the 
members of the second generation in the male line acquired Roman 
citizenship (chap. xxi, cf. p. 192). Evidently decurions who had 
not held a magistracy did not enjoy this privilege. Nothing is said 
about the acquisition of Roman citizenship in the extant fragments 
of the /ex Malacitana, but in all probability the two towns had the 
same political status, and it is proper to take it for granted that the 
same provisions held good for both municipalities. The phrase, 
“if any citizen of the mun. Flav. Salp. qui Latinus erit’”’ (chap. 
XXVIII), shows that there were Roman citizens, as well as Latins, 
in Salpensa, and they had the right to vote both in Salpensa and in 
Rome, and in the /ex Malacitana (chap. L111) provision is made for 
their assignment to a particular curta. 

Up to the time of Vespasian Malaca was a civttas foederata, and 
Salpensa probably a cevitas stipendiartia (Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 1, 
293 ff.). This emperor gave them Latin rights (Pliny, N.H. 3. 3. 
30). That this gift of Latin rights was made by Vespasian in the 
case of Salpensa, at least, is evident from the reference to this 
emperor in the charter (chapp. xx11, xx). It is confirmed by 
Titus and Domitian. Since these privileges emanate from the 
Flavian emperors, the two towns are municipia Flaviana, \ike so 
many other Spanish municipalities (CJL. u, S. p. 1160). 

In the /ex Sal/pensa provision is made for the election of Domitian 
to the duovirate. Under the early empire other members of the 
imperial family might receive this honor. ‘Tiberius seems to have 
restricted the privilege to the emperor (p. 63). In Salpensa the 
prefect representing the emperor is chosen by him, but in other 
municipalities the power to make the choice could be delegated to 
the local senate (CI L. 1x, 3044), in which case the prefect bore the 
title praefectus tmperatoris ex senatus consulto. 

The article in the /ex Malacitana which governs the election 
of patroni prescribes a quorum of two-thirds of the members of 
the senate and secret balloting, but it does not expressly forbid 
the election of a Roman senator cum imperio (chap. Lx1; ¢f. 
no. 26). 

That many of the provisions in these charters were adopted from 
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the corresponding usages in the city of Rome seems to be clear from 
the /ex Malacttana, chap. Lx1v. 

Unfortunately chap. txrx which deals with the judiciary is in- 
complete. A minimum of 1000 sesterces and a maximum, not 
named, are certainly fixed. Perhaps in suits involving less than 1000 
sesterces, the aedile was competent (Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 1, 335), 
while actions involving more than 1000 sesterces and less than the 
unnamed maximum went before the duovir. Cases running beyond 
the maximum were probably heard by the proconsul (cf. commentary 
on no. 27). So far as we can infer, this local jurisdiction applied 
to all citizens, whether Romans or Latins. 

For the earlier literature on these charters, cf. Riccobono, p. 163. 
For the text with a commentary, cf. Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 1, 
267 ff. A translation of the two charters and a commentary on 


them may be found in Hardy, Three Spanish Charters, 61 ff. 
65. LEX MALACITANA 
(81-84 p. Chr.) 


CIL. u, 1964; Dessau, 6089; Bruns, 305; Girard, p. 1123 
RiccoLono, p. 168. 


Col.1. R(ubrica). De nominatione candtdatorum. 


10 


5 


20 


LI. St ad quem diem professio | fieri oportebit, nullius nomine 
aut | pauciorum, quam tot quod crear! opor|tebit, professio facta 
erit sive ex his, | quorum nomine professio facta erit, || pauciores 
erunt quorum h(ac) I(ege) comitiis ra|tionem habere oporteat, quam 
tot quot cre|ari oportebit: tum is qui comitia ha|bere debebit pro- 
scribito, ita u(t) d(e) p(lano) r(ecte) l(egi) p(ossint), | tot nomina 
eorum, quibus per h. |. || eam honorem petere licebit, quod de/runt 
ad eum numerum, ad quem crealri ex h. |. oportebit. Qui ita 
proscripti | erunt, il, si volent, aput eum, qui ea co|mitia habiturus 
erit, singuli singu||los ettusdem condicionzs nominato, | ique item, 
qui tum ab is nominati erunt, si | volent, singuli singulos aput 
eun|dem eademque condicione nomina|to; isque, aput quem ea 
nominatio fac||ta erit, eorum omnium nomina pro|ponito ita u. d. 
p. r. 1. p., deque 1s om|nibus item comitia habeto, perinde | ac si 
eorum quoque nomine ex h. |. de | petendo honore professio facta 
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esset || intra praestitutum diem, petereque | eum honorem sua sponte 
Coepissent ne|que eo proposito destitissent. | 


R. De comitiis habendis. | 


LII. Ex mviris qui nunc sunt, Item ex 1s, qui || deinceps in eo 
municipio lviri erunt, | uter maior natu erit, aut, si e1 Causa quiae 
inciderit q(uo) m(inus) comitia habere pos|sit, tum alter ex his 
comitia uvir., item | aedilibus, item quaestoribus rogandis || sub- 
rogandis h. |. habeto; utique ea dis|tributione curiarum, de qua supra 
con|prehensum est, suffragia ferri debe|bunt, ita per tabellam feran- 
tur facito. | Quique ita creati erunt, 11 annum unum || aut, si in 
alterius locum creati erunt, | reliqua parte elius anni in eo honore | 
sunto, quem suffragis erunt consecuti. | 


R. In qua curia incolae suffragia | ferant. || 


LIIL. Quicumque in eo municipio comitia r1viris, | item aedili- 
bus, item quaestoribus rogan|dis habebit, ex curtis sorte ducito 
unam, | in qua incolae, qui cives R. Latinive cives | erunt, suffra- 
gium ferant, eisque in ea Culjria suffragt latio esto. | 


R. Quorum comitis rationem habe|ri oporteat. | 


LIIII. Qui comitia habere debebit, is primum vir. | qui iure 
dicundo praesint ex co genere in||yenuorum hominum, de quo h. 1. 
cau|tum conprehensumque est, deinde prox!;{mo quoque tempore 
aediles item quaesto|res ex eo genere ingenuorum hominun, | de 
quo h. |. cautum conprehensumque est, || creandos curato; dum ne 
Cullus comi|tis rationem habeat, qui i1viratum pe|tet qui minor 
annorum XXV erit, quijve intra quinquennium in eo honore | 
fuerint; item qui acdilitatem quaesturam||ve petet, qui minor quam 
annor. XXxV crit, | quive in carum qua causa erit, propter | quam, si 
c. R. esset, in numero decurio|num conscriptorumve eum esse non 
lice|ret. 

R. De suffragio ferendo. | 

LV. Qui comitia ex h. |. habebit, is municipes cullriatim ad 
suffragium ferendum voca|to ita, ut uno vocatu omnes curias in | 
suffragium vocet, eaeque singulae in | singulis consaeptis suffragium 
per ta|bellam ferant. Itemque curato, ut ad cis||tam cuiiusque Curiae 
ex municipibus | eitus municipi terni sint, qui eijus cu/riae non sint, 
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qui suffragia custodiant | diribeant, et uti antequam id faciant 
qulisque eorum iurent, se rationem suffra||giorum fide bona habi- 
turum relaturum|que. Neve prohibeto, q. m. et qui hono|rem 
petent singulos custodes ad singu|las cistas ponant. Lique custodes 
ab eo | qui comitia habebit, item ab his positi |] qui honorem petent, 
in ea Curia quis|que eorum suffragium ferto, ad culius cu|riae cistam 
Custos positus erit, earum|que suffragia perinde iusta rataque sun|to 
ac si in sua quisque curia suffragium || tulisset. 


R. Quid de his fieri oporteat, qui | suffragiorum numero 
pares erunt. | 


LVI. Is qui ea comitia habebit, uti quisque curiae | culius plura 
quam alii suffragia habue|rit, ita priorem ceteris eum pro ea curia || 
factum creatumque esse renuntiata, | donec is numerus, ad quem 
crearl opor|tebit, expletus sit. Qua in curia totidem | suffragia duo 
pluresve habuerint, ma|ritum, quive maritorum numero erit, || 
caelibi liberos non habenti qui mari{torum numero non erit; ha- 
bentem libe/ros non habenti; plures liberos haben|tem pauciores 
habenti praeferto priorem|que nuntiato ita, ut bini liberi post 
no||men inpositum aut singuli puberes amis|si verive potentes amissae 
pro singulis | sospitibus numerentur. Si duo pluresve to|tidem suf- 
fragia habebunt et ettusdem | condicionis erunt, nomina eorum tn || 
sortem coicito, et uti quilusque (s/c) nomen sor|ti ductum erit, ita 
eum priorem alis renunti[ato. 


R. De sortitione curiarum et is, qui cujriarum numero 
pares erunt. | 

LVII. Qui comitia h. |. habebit, is relatis omnium || curiarum 
tabulis nomina curiarum in sor|tem coicito, singularumque curiarum 
no|mina sorte ducito, et ut cuiiusque curiae | nomen sorte exierit, 
quos ea Curia fecerit, | pronuntiari iubeto; et uti quisque prior || 
maiorem partem numeri curiarum con|fecerit, eum, cum h. |. iura- 
verit caverit|que de pecunia communi, factum crea|tumque renun- 
tiato, donec tot magistra|tus sint quod h. |. creari oportebit. Si 
toti||dem curias duo pluresve habebunt, | uti supra conprehensum 
est de is qui | suffragiorum numero pares essent, ita | de is qui totidem 
curias habebunt fa|cito, eademque ratione priorem quem||que 
creatum esse renuntiato. | 
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R. Ne quid fiat, quo minus comitia ha|beantur. | 


LVIII. Ne quis intercedito neve quit aliut fajcito, quo minus 
in eo muncipio (sic) h. 1. || comitia habeantur perficiantur. | Qui 
aliter adversus ea fecerit sciens | d(olo) m(alo), is in res singulas 
Hs X mu|nicipibus municepii (sic) Flavi Malacitani | d(are) d(amnas) 
e(sto), eliusque pecuniae deque ea pecun. | municipi elus municipil, 
qui volet, cuique || per h. 1. licebit, actio petitio persecutio esto. | 


R. De iure iurando eorum, qui maiorem | partem numeri 
curiarum expleverit. | 


LIX. Qui ea comitia habebit, uti quisque eorum, | qui l1viratum 
aedilitatem quaesturam||ve petet, maiiorem partem numeri curia|rum 
expleverit, priusquam eum factum | creatumque renuntiet, lus- 
lurandum adi|gito in contionem (sic) palam per Iovem et dilvom 
Augustum et divom Claudium et divom || Vespasianum Aug. et 
divom ‘Titum Aug. | et Genium imp. Caesaris Domitiani Aug. | 
deosque Penates: se ea quac ex h. |. facere| oportebit facturum, neque 
adversus | h. |. fecisse aut facturum esse scientem || d. m. 


R. Ut de pecunia communi munici|pum caveatur ab is, 
qui IIviratum | quaesturamve petet. | 


LX. Qui in eo municipio 1viratum quaesturam|ve petent quique 
propter ea, quod pauciorum || nomine quam oportet professio facta | 
esset, nominatim In eam condicionem | rediguntur, ut de his quoque 
suffragi|um ex h. |. ferri oporteat: quisque eorum, | quo die comitia 
habebuntur, ante quam || suffragium feratur arbitratu eius qui ea | 
comitia habebit praedes in commune mu|nicipum dato pecuniam 
communem eo|rum, quam in honore suo tractaverit, | salvam is 
fore. Sid. e. r. is praedibus minus || cautum esse videbitur, praedia 
subsignato | arbitratu ellusdem. Isque ab tis praedes prae|diaque 
sine d, m. accipito, quoad recte cau|tum sit, uti quod recte factum 
esse volet. | Per quem eorum, de quibus 11virorum quaes||torumve 
comitis suffragium ferri opor|tebit, steterit, q. m. recte caveatur, 
elus quz co|mitia habebit rationem ne habeto. | 


R. De patrono cooptando. | 


LXI. Ne quis patronum publice municipibus muni|cipi Flavi 
Malacitani cooptato patrocinijumve cui deferto, nisi ex maioris 
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partis de|curionum decreto, quod decretum factum | erit, cum duae 
partes non minus adfue|rint et iurati per tabellam sententiam tul|le- 
rint. Qui aliter adversus ea patronum | publice municipibus muni- 
cipii Flavi Mallacitani cooptaverit patrociniumve cui | detulerit, 
is HS X n. in publicum municilpibus municipii Flavi Malacitani 
d.d e.; ef is || qué adversus h. |. patronus cooptatus cui|ve patrocintum 
delatum erit, ne magis | ob eam rem patronus municipium (s7c) 
muni|cipii Flavi Malacitanitanii (stc) esto. | 


R. Ne quis aedificia, quae restitutul|rus non erit, destruat. | 

LXII. Ne quis in oppido municipii Flavi Malacita|ni quaeque 
ei oppido continentia aedificia | erunt, aedificium detegito destruito 
demo|liundumve curato, nisi de decurionum con|scriptorumve sen-~ 
tentia cum maior pars || eorum adfuerit, quod restiturus (sec) intra 
proxi{mum annum non erit. Qui adversus ea fece|rit, is quanti 
e(a) r(es) e(rit), t(antam) p(ecuniam) municipibus municip: | Flavi 
Malacitani d. d. e., etusque pecuniae | deque ea pecunia municip! 
elus municipii || qui volet, cuique per h. 1. licedit, actio petitio | 
persecutio esto. | 


R. De locationibus legibusque locatio|num proponendis 
et in tabulas mu|nicipi referendis. || 


LXIII. Qui rvir i(ure) d(icundo) p(raeerit), vectigalia ultroque 
tributa, | sive quid aliut communi nomine munici|pum eilus 
municipi locari oportebit, lo|cato. Quasque locationes fecerit quas- 
que | leges dixerit, quanti quit locatum sit et guz prae||des accepti 
sint quaeque praedia subdita | subsignata obligatave sint quique 
prae|diorum cognitores accepti sint, in tabu|las communes muni- 
cipum elus (szc) municipi | referantur facito et proposita habeto 
per || omne reliquom tempus honoris sul, ita ut | d. p. r. 1. p., quo 
loco decuriones conscripti|ve proponenda esse censuerint. | 


R. De obligatione praedum praediorum | cognitorum- 


que. || 
LXIV. Quicumque in municipio Flavio Malacitano | in com- 
mune municipum elius municipi | praedes facti sunt erunt, quaeque 
praedia | accepta sunt erunt, quique eorum prae|diorum cognitores 
facti sunt erunt: 11 om||nes et quae culiusque eorum tum fuerunt 
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erunt, cum | praees (szc) cognitorve factus est erit, quaeque pos|tea 
esse, cum 1i obligati esse coeperunt coelperint, qui eorum soluti 
liberatique non sunt | non eruntaut non sine d. m. sunt erunt, ea||que 
omnia, quae eorum soluta liberata|que non sunt non erunt aut non 
sine | d. m. sunt erunt, in commune municipum | eiius municipii 
item obligati oblilgataeque (ssc) sunto, uti 11 eave p. R. obligati 
obli|jgatave essent, si aput eos, qui Romae aera|rio praessent, 11 
praedes izque cognito|res facti eaque praedia subdita subsigna|ta ob- 
ligatave essent. Eosque praedes eaque | praedia eosque cognitores, 
si quit eorum, in || quae cognitores facti erunt, ita non erit, | qui 
quaeve soluti liberati soluta libera|taque non sunt non erunt aut 
non sine | d. m, sunt erunt, iviris, qui ibi i. d. prae|runt, ambobus 
alter7ve eorum ex de|lcurionum conscriptorumque decreto, qulod 
decretum cum eorum partes tertiae | non minus quam duae ades- 
sent factum | erit, vendere legemque his vendundis dicere | ius 
potestasque esto; dum eam legem is re||bus vendundis dicant, quam 
legem eos, | qui Romae aerario praeerunt, e lege prae/diatoria prae- 
dibus praedisque vendun|dis dicere oporteret, aut, si lege praedia|toria 
emptorem non inveniet, quam le||gem in vacuom vendendis dicere 
opor|teret; et dum ita legem dicant, uti pecu|niam infore municipi 
Flavi Malacitani | referatur luatur solvatur. Quaeque lex | ita 
dicta erit, usta rataque esto. || 


R. Ut ius dicatur e lege dicta praedibus | et praedis 
vendundis. | 


LXV. Quos praedes quaeque praedia quosque cog|nitores I1virl 
municipit Flavi Malaci|tani h. |. vendiderint, de 11s quicumque || 
i(ure) d(icundo) p(raeerit), ad quem de ea re in ius aditum erit, | 
Ita lus dicito iudiciaque dato, ut ei, qui | eos praedes cognitores ea 
praedia mer|cati erunt, praedes socii heredesque eorum | ique, ad 
quos ea res pertinebit, de is rebus || agere easque res petere persequl 
re|cte possit. 


R. De multa, quae dicta erit. | 

LXVI. Multas in eo municipio ab uviris prae]fectove dictas, 
item ab aedilibus quas ae|diles dixisse se aput 11viros ambo alter|ve 
ex Is professi erunt, lvir, qui i. d. p., in | tabulas communes muni- 
cipum ellus mu||nicipi referri iubeto. Si cui ea multa dicta | erit 
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aut nomine ellus alius postulabit, ut | de ea ad decuriones con- 
scriptosve refe|ratur, de ea decurionum conscriptorum|ve iudicium 
esto. Quaeque multae non || erunt iniustae a decurionibus con|- 
scriptisve iudicatae, eas multas rviri | in publicum municipum eilus 
muni|cipii redigunto. | 


R. De pecunia communi municipum || deque rationibus 
eorundem. | 


LXVII. Ad quem pecunia communis municipum | elius muni- 
cipi pervenerit, heresve eilius, isve ad quem ea res pertinebit, in 
die|bus xxx proximis, quibus ea pecunia || ad eum pervenerit, in 
publicum muni|cipum eiius municipi eam referto. Quilque rationes 
communes negotiumve quljod commune municipum eius munici|pi 
gesserit tractaverit, is, heresve eiius || zsve ad quem ea res pertinebit, 
in diebus xxx | proximis, quibus ea negotia easve ratio|nes gerere 
tractare desierit quibusque | decuriones conscriptique habebuntur, | 
rationes edito redditoque decurioni||Jus conscriptisve cuive de his 
accipi|endis cognoscendis ex decreto decurio|num conscriptorumve, 
quod decretum | factum erit cum eorum partes non mi{nus quam 
duae tertiae adessent, nego||tium datum erit. Per quem steterit, q. | 
m. ita pecunia redigeretur referre|tur quove minus ita rationes 
redde|rentur, is, per quem steterit q. m. rationes | redderentur quove 
minus pecunia redige||retur referretur, heresque eius isque ad qujem 
ea res qua de agitur pertinebit, q(uanti) e(a) r(es) | erit, tantum et 
alterum tantum munici|pibus eiius municipi d. d. e., elusque pe- 
cuni|ae deque ea pecunia municipum munillcipii Flavi Malacitani 
<elus ea pecunia | municipum Flavi Malacitani> qui volet, cuique 
per h. |. licebit, actio pe|titio persecutio esto. | 


R. De constituendis patronis causae, cum | rationes 
reddentur. || 


LXVIII. Cum ita rationes reddentur, uvir, qui decurio[nes 
conscriptosve habebit, ad decuriones | conscriptosve referto, quos 
placeat publi|cam causam agere, lique decuriones con|scriptive per 
tabellam iurati d. e. r. decer|inunto, tum cum eorum partes non 
minus | quam duae tertiae aderunt, ita ut tres, qujos plurimi per 
tabellam legerint, causam | publicam agant, lique qui ita lecti erunt 
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tem|pus a decurionibus conscriptisve, quo caul|sam cognoscant 
actionemque suam or|dinent, postulanto, eoque tempore quod is | 
datum erit transacto eam causam uti quod | recte factum esse volet 
agunto. | 


R. De iudicio pecuniae communis. | 

LXIX. Quod m(unicipum) m(unicipi) Flavi Malacitani no- 
mine pe|tetur ab eo, qui eius municipi municeps incolave erit, 
quodve cum eo agetur | quod pluris Hs C19 sit neque tanti sit, ut | 
de ea re proconsulem ius dicere tudictaque dare ex hac lege oporteat: 
de ea re llvir praefectusve, quit ture dicundo praeerit eius municipit, 
ad quem de ea re in tus adttum erit, 1us dicito 1udtctaque dato... . 





LXIV. 1. 56. pecuniam infore municipi, tad/et; perhaps pecunia in publi- 
cum municipum. 


LXVII, 1. 45. eius ea....Malacitani, dittography. 


See no. 64 and commentary. 


65a. EDICTUM L. ANTISTI RUSTICI, LEGATI DOMITIANI, 
DE ANNONA COLONIAE ANTIOCHIAE 


(ca. 93 p. Chr.) 


Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 55 (1924), 5 ff-3 “Fourn. Rom. Studies, 
14 (1924), 180. 

L. Antistius Rusticus leg(atus) | imp(eratoris) Caesar(i)s Domi- 
tiani | Aug(usti) Germ(anici) pro pr(aetore), dic(it): | Cum rvir(i) 
et decurion(es) || splendidissim(ae) col(oniae) Ant(iochensis) | 
scripserint mihi propter | hiemis asperitatem an|nonam frumenti 
ex|arsisse petierintque ut || pleps copiam emendi haberet, | b. f. 
omnes, qui Ant(iochensis) col(oniae) aut | coloni aut incolae 
sunt, | profiteantur apud uviros col(oniae) | Antiochensis intra 
triljcensimum diem quam | hoc edictum meum pro|positum fuerit 
quantum | quisque et quo loco fru|menti habeat et quan||tum in 
semen aut in | cibaria annua famuiliae | suae deducat, et reliqui | 
omnis frumenti copiam | emptoribus col(ontae) Antiochens(is) || 
faciat. Vendendi au(t)em | tempus cons(t)ituo in k(alendas) 
Aug(ustas) | primas. Quod si quis non | paruerit, sciat me, quid|quid 
contra edictum mellum retentum fuerit, | in commissum vindica-| 
turum, delatoribus prae|mi nomine octava por|tione constituta. 
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Cum || autem adfirmatur mihi ante | hanc hibernae asperitatis 
per|severantiam octonis et | novenis assibus modium fru|menti in 
colonia fuisse || et iniquissimum sit famem | civium suorum prae- 
dae cui|quam esse, excedere sing(ulos) | (denarios) sing(ulos) modios 
pretium | frumenti veto. 

]. rr. b(ono) te(mpori), Robinson: B (ix margin), et, Ramsay. 


‘This inscription was discovered at Pisidian Antioch. The second 
column, containing the edict of Antistius Rusticus, is reproduced 
above. Prior to publication Professor D. M. Robinson kindly 
furnished us with the text and notes on the document. He 
believes that the famine referred to in the edict may be associated 
with that referred to in Revelation v1. 6, cf. Reinach, Rev. Arch. 
39 (1901), 350 ff. 

The local magistrates of Antioch had been unable to meet the 
situation caused by the famine and consequent hoarding of grain by 
farmers and speculators. “They appealed to the governor for legisla- 
tion to compel the merchants and producers to sell. The edict is an 
early example of imperial interference in the regulation of prices 
in provincial towns. Although the famine must have been wide- 
spread, it may be noted that the edict does not apply to the whole 
province, but deals only with conditions in the city which presented 
the petition. Similarly in the reign of ‘Trajan, Pliny and the emperor 
dealt with each city in Bithynia individually. The confession of 
impotence on the part of the magistrates of Antioch may have been 
a factor in the development of the policy of appointing curatores 
ret publicae to deal with problems of municipal government a few 
years later. For regulations in regard to control of local markets, 
cf. nos. go and 91. 

Antioch was probably founded as a Roman colony prior to 27 B.c. 
although Ramsay favors a later date (cf. R.E. 4, 531 f.3 Ramsay, 
Fourn. Rom. Studies, 6 (1916), 83 ff-). In the proclamation of the 
governor the chief magistrates and members of the local senate are 
styled by titles current in the West rather than by the Greek equiva- 
lents. ‘The use of the Latin language in the eastern provinces for 
the edict of governors is rare (cf. no. 22). The Roman calendar 
and the Roman system of weights and coinage were also used. It 
may be noted that a distinction is made between co/onz, who were 
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probably descendants of the veterans settled there by Augustus, and 
the zmcolae, who probably represent the original members of Antioch. 
In the time of Domitian the two classes had not yet been placed on 


an equal footing politically, cf. ‘fourn. Rom. Studies, 8 (1918), 107 ff. 


66. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(81-96 p. Chr.) 


CIL. 1, 1945; Dessau, 1982. 


Imp. Domitiano | Caesari | Aug. Germanico | L. Munius Quir. || 
Novatus et | L. Munius Quir. | Aurelianus | . f. c. R. per honorem | 
II vir. consecuti || d. s. p. did. 


Found at Iluro in Baetica. On the grant of Roman citizenship 
on election to a local magistracy (cevitatem Romanam per honorem 


duoviratus), cf. pp. 191 ff. 


67, TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(96-97 p. Chr.) 


B.C.H. 44 (1920), 73; An. ép. 1922, no. 30. 


‘O Shpos eretunoer Tats Sevtépass | teats Mapxov Koxxnuov 
Népovayv | tov avtoxpatopa brratov Te atrobedet| yuwevov, evepyéernv 
Kal TaTpwva Kai cw||THpa yeyovota Tis Toews, arroKabecTa-| 
Kota 5€ nuiv Kat thy watpov édevOepilay Te Kai TroNeTetay, 
erraivat, ypuowe | oTepdvwr apioTeiws, ecKove yYarKHe epim|w., 
mTpoedpiar €v Tots aywauv, apeTs || Evexa Kal evvoias Kal evep- 
yealas THs | Els EauTOD. 

From Lagina in Caria. Lagina (Stratonicaea) was given freedom 
and autonomy by a decree of the Roman senate in 81 B.c. (no. 17). 
The city still enjoyed these privileges in the time of Pliny the Elder 
(N.H. 5. 109), and probably lost them asa result of the fiscal reforms 
of Vespasian. From this document we learn that Nerva restored 
the former privileges. It may be doubted whether Vespasian made 
any change in the municipal constitution when he cancelled the 
immunity from tribute, and the restoration of the ancestral trodcreva 
ascribed to Nerva probably means nothing more than a return to 
the former status of Stratonicaea in the empire. 
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68. EPISTULAE LABERI MAXIMI ET ALIORUM 
DE FINIBUS HISTRIANORUM 
(43-100 p. Chr.) 

An. Ep. 1919, no. 10; Annales de Pacadémie Roumaine, 38, no. 15; 
Wilhelm, Anzeiger der Akad. der Wissen. in Wien, 59 (1922), 
78 ff.; Suppl. Ep. Gr. 1, 329. 

‘Opobecia AaBeptov Makipou. | 


Fines Histrianorum hos esse constitut........... Pe|ucem 
lacum Halmyridem a dominio..........044. | Argamensium inde 
lugo summo...........06- ad c\jonfluentes rivorum Picusculi et 
Gabrani inde ab 1m|o Gabrano ad capud eiusdem inde... .tuxta 
rivum | Sanpaeum inde ad rivum Turgiculum.......... | a rivo 
Calabaeo milia passuum circiter D. VI...... | 


"ExreaotoA2) LaPetvov. || 
Pra Bios LaBetvos lorpravav dpyovo[wy |, BovrAs, nur | yat- 
\ N 4 €e a) , ¢ b] / “A 
pecv. To rept Levan tpetv dixaco[y d7rws | axépacov dSilarnpn Oe, 
” ’ \ 9 , , A > + PO 
€otar érieres 'Apovvtiwr Pra[puas}] tee erdpywr. Od|Tas 
yap aura. éréotesdka. Aadrynow dé kal Aipirravdr Siaddyoe | 
\ 9 \ \ / e al v ? \ fe) 
fLov Kal ELS TO TAaVTENES TVTTHOW Vas. “AXAN ETTLGTOAD || TOU 
avtod LaBetvov. Pra. LaBeivos am[pecBevtns] “lorpil|avav 
” ra , , \ 2 \ \ A \ \ 
apxovow, BovryL, dnuws yaipew. Kai e xai[t]o ris Kata Tov | 
ry) SY] @ / / @ / 5 / \ 93 f 
lotpov GxOns TéXOS péypis Oardoons Sinner Kai éx To|covTOV 
Stactnpatos apéotnkev 7 TOALS aro TMV TOU | TOTAaLOD aTO- 
4 ¢, 3 \ e / e a) ry \ 
patov bus eet Kal ob mpéoBes vuov || dcveBeBacodvTo Kal 
"Aciatixos 0 émrapyos EdXeye axedov | exetvny povny elvar Tis 
ToAEWS TpoTodoy THY eK TOU | TapEevyEevopuevou LyOvos, Soka 
Seiy tpety Kata tHy [vpeTée]||pay cuvnbiay pévery THY adrny 
dbevayv Tov Te adtev[ew] | év toe Tlevans crouare Kai Tov trapa- 
dépecv Thv Sada || ets THY Evos Exadotov xpeiav diya Tédovs: 
mepi | yap Tav THs DANS Yper@v avaudiaByryTa exere Gra | 
kal thy €& éxelvwr xpHjolw Tacav TH TEE [av |uTrevOuvor. | 
"Eaiatovn Uopmrwviov Ietov. | 
Tloprrwvvos Ieios ‘lorpravav adpyovavw, [Bovrjt, Sypor yalt- 
\ 5) A / id A e \ , \ 
pew. || Kai éx trav yeypappevov vyeiv vo Pr. LaBeivov [Kai 
Aimrr]lavod avépav érianuotatwy [Kai é]uol revpewl tater Ry 
> / ¢ ¢ ’ / A / € “ , 
avtt||\aBécOar btu 9 acbéria THs TorEws Kpwoly sTpovoias 
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Tuvydver* po ovv] | mavtwr ppovtifovtos Tov Oeoratov [Kai- 
, e 9 A A e A C/ \ / A 
capos Kal ws adnOas cwrTh ||pos Huey, iva wn povov SiapvrAay One 


ad[Aa Kal avénO7u] || ra TOV TOAEwY Sixaca, éréxpetva THY TO ]v. 


k[ata orop ja e[ven]s ddulevopévwy tyOumv mpocodov bmerépav 
elvat, [de] dixaiws rad|ta Ta TENN Ol TPOyovoelr VBL Kai TATEpES 
[THe] yapite TOV Ye[ Bacay | advareirtas Ecxyov. “AAD Ert- 
ator Unaurifov Ainsjavod. | Wravtios Aidsavos ‘lotpiavar 
yy / \ / € ‘a 9 / / e / 
apyxovow [vy Jaipecv. || To Wydicpa URoY amedoa ay pot of Tpea- 
Beils K ]JavXrtorpatos | Anuntpiov Kat Medias Aprepidepou. 
H&.odre 5é 80a tov Wy|dicpatos traparreudOnvar thv evya- 
piorov[a lav [Tau] Texutwtdtor | jyuov LaBeivar mpecBeiar, 5 
kat 8: avrov povoy tov LaBetvov [allopévws av éroinaa. 
"Hévotte S€ Kai ta THs Levens vpeltv | aOpava||ta typetv dixaca. 
"Eyo 5€ tocovToy aréx[w] Tod Opatcai tt Twv ex | ypovou duAac- 
copever vpelv Stxaiwv, ws Kal Trapevpety av 7d€élws ds wy évérrat 
Koopety apyéav wodw Kai ‘EXAnvida Kal eis Tov X[e]Balorov 
evoeBi Kal pos nuds avtovs ovaav evale]R%. | 
"Emiatovn Tovrriouv Tepivov. || 

Tovarsos Déucvos mperBevtns Kai avtiatpatnyos T1B. Kra(v)- 
Sijov Kaicapos Xe8. Tepparvixod “latpiavav apyovary, Bovarjt, 
SrHpwe | Yatpew. Ov mpéoBecs tuaov Anurjtpios XaBpias Xaipn- 
pov Anuntptos Aicxypiov Ta.[...] [Me]idéas | Acovuccdwpos 
‘Hynoayopas ‘Aptotayopas M[ntpodwp los év|tuyovres pou év 
Tomes To Wydicpa vue érédocayr Kal ets Tov X[eBala||rov nuav 
émiderEduevot evvoray auvncOnaav é€[rt THe] nwetépar v[yeet |lar 
Kal TWapovotal oTovdecTaTHny Tomnodpevoe THY [TEpL wy éveTet- 
Nag ||Pe avrots ometrdiav. ’Enruyvovs ovv (T)nv kai mpos [juas 
avTovs THs] | ToAEws vw Srabeowy Treipacopat del TLVOS U[ Ely 
ayabou]| yevéoOas wrapaitios. UHept S¢ Wevans cat trav otop|a- 
tov diday |Oellis vid tav mpécBewv vuav edixaiwoa Typicbat 
Umety TLa TAY Tpo|lyovwy Uuwv opta. 


Exemplum epistulae | Mari Laberi Maximi, leg. Aug. pr. pr. | 
Imp. Caesari Traiano Aug. Germanico 111 Iulio Fron|tino mt cos. 
vu ka. Novembres. Descriptum || et recognitum factum ex comm, 
Mari Labert | Maximi leg. Aug. pr. pr. Permitt..... | Fabio 
Pompelano. Quae iam era .scri........ | Charagonio Phicora- 
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laestro conductore publici por|toriripae Thraciae postulante ut vectigal 


o Hal|\myridis et Peuci daretur secundum veterem legem? | ...... bit. 
Ius exigendi portovz........ Gere: arum dimensium usque 
1, rr ee | 


This document contains the letters of several governors of Moesia 
to the officials of the town of Histria. Labertus Maximus was 
governor in 100, Tullus Geminus in 54, Plautus Aelianus in 
52-53, Pomponius Pius in 51, Aemilianus in 50, and Flavius 
Sabinus in 43-49. From the frequency of the letters, we may 
infer that the privileges of the city in regard to their monopoly 
of salt fish, their forest rights, and even the extent of their terri- 
torium, were being constantly called in question, probably by the 
agents of the imperial fiscus. From this document we also learn 
that the chief source of revenue of the city came from its fishing 
privileges, but there is no evidence to prove that these were a 
municipal monopoly, leased out to its residents. 


69. DECRETUM CHIORUM DE PECUNIA ADMINISTRANDA 
(saec. x p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 948. 


een ached [etvar tHhv Savecow | TOU ypHuatos]| dalvrols, [ov- 
devas Exot |los eEovciay trav Sar[eratav]...... | cataBorn[v] 

5 Totncacbas ovd[euiav tov] apy||[v]ptov xai tay érrax([o |Aov- 
[O]ovvtwy tox[wv mpiy | 7] SveNOety Thy mevraetiav. Aipe- 
[Ojvar | dé] avdpas oxtw év tais apyatpeciars [eri] r[olv] 
daveilo |uov Tav ypnudtwv peta THY aipleov Tod | ayw|voOéTou 

10 TOV YeBaotov aywovev. “Efrecra dé || rnv weratrapadbocuy yet- 
veoOat vireo Tev Tete[rE]|KdT@V THLY] Ypelav avdpav bia arro- 
ypadys H(t) eval[rn](c) H(t) Tod TMocetdewvos, [é]oouevns 
alt jan[oly]pal pis] vr[6 rév] rapara[uBav jovt[w]y, ra[vto ]s | 

15 TOU x[pyluatos eoopévns THs S[averc]lews Kal|[P]ore m[poyé- 
yleamrt[a:, wpolkataBarovytwy tovt[wv] | cat rolv ale 
xetp[o|r[o]unlO]ncopévav alvip lov r[yv | r]od rpw[rou é]rous 
m[poco |oov mp[o ipep lov tp[cav | rHs] Tod S[eBact jod Teppam- 
KoLd Kaioa]pos nuc[pas | ye]veOrt[o]u Sec[va]oca Oy’: ali, élav 

20 e“Bortmos ayn||rac pv, Kat tLov]trov mpooxataBadro(v\yTwv 
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This inscription from Chios is important for the regulation of 
endowment funds given to the city. Eight men are chosen to ad- 
minister the trust, which is to accumulate for four years. Then 
the accumulated interest is to be paid to the proper officials. In the 
case of similar endowments, e.g. that of Salutaris at Ephesus (no. 71), 
the consent of the provincial governor was sometimes secured. 
Such a provision may have been found in the portion of the decree 
which has disappeared. 


70. SMYRNAEORUM PORTARIA 
(saec. fere 1 vel 11 p. Chr.) 


I.B.M. 1021; Ditt. Sy//.3 1262; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1427. 


ost He Cease Veh eee OAs wee | [rT ]ovs rordAods Kw[Avo luce 
[xou|vlwvety ths mopOpeias, mplos] | d€ Tovross avti dv0 oBo- 
Mav] || d¥o0 docdpia terroijxace tlLov] | vavrov, de’ avto TovTO 
cal a[uv]lectnKdtes Kal KwAvorTes | Tov Bovdopuevov tropOpeEv- 
[ew, | d]arws éerdvlay]xes avrots of [Sello]uevoe tH wrop[Ouleas 
ypa[v|rjac* opotws dé x[ai] mepi tas a[r|rA]as ropOpwetas Ka- 
coupyova[s klalra ravra: éoke tHe Boudrye x[at | role draws, 
ada elany) [Gato]... cc eee eee eee 
From Smyrna. The document ts apparently a decree of the city 
regulating the ferry trafhc across the Hermus. Not enough of the 
inscription is preserved to enable us to determine whether the city 
was concerned in the regulation of the trathce because of a possible 
loss of revenue (cf. no. 128 where the ferry was a civic monopoly), 
or from a desire to keep the peace. 


71. EPISTULA AQUILI PROCULI, PROCONSULIS 
ASIAE, AD EPHESIOS 
(104 p. Chr.) 


I.B.M. 481 (pt. iv, p. 246, Il. 336 f.); Laum, Stiftungen, 74. 

[ Axoutdrsos I poxdos, 0 XNaptrpo |ratos, Edeo[t lov dpy[ovar, | 
Bova, Snpws| yaipew. | [Ove Brov Ladrovtapiov dvr ja rots Te 
ad[No]is macy | roAeitny dptotov Kal mpolrepoy év wod[roi]s 
Ths éav||[Tod dedorepias moddrd TE Kal ov]y ws ETvyev Tape ]- 
axynucvov | [rapaderypata eidas, datrep] jv aksov, év Tols 
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[otxJecordz[ous | nuady elyov dirous: viv Oé, éjarel Thy pev oldu 
mpontp|nrac | [weyiorots re cai d€voroya@|rdrous Swpoi[s xoo]- 
pijoat pe|[yanorperas els Ternv THs] Te ériharlearatn]|s Kat 
Beyiall[tns Aeds “Apréutd0os xal Tod] otxo[v tav DeBaot lov cat 
ths | [vaerépas modews, Tois Sé todeirats eis Stavoludas Kal 
KrH|[pous cabcépaxe Syv. Sicpvpta, vopifa cal vuds,]éd’ ols dn | 
[werroinxey Upeiv Kal viv éravyédreTar ayabot|s, yphvas THe Te | 
[Prroretutar avrod avtatododvat cal rhe edvper|eiar, & tpos || 
[recunv avrod epndicate. Yvvydopac 8 vpely els TO érrat|véoat 
te tov | [avdpa nat a&idocar avtov Sixaias Tap’ hyety| paptu- 
plas | [apos TO Kal mrelous yevéoOar tos Kata Ta] Svvata 
mpo|[Ovpoupévous eis TA Guora. Ta dé Ut’ adrod xalce |potueva 
vpn|[wata kal Ta atreixoviopata THS Deod Kal Tas] eixovas 7 
ged ear eee lxe[..--- jJauo[...... |. ] erasovde 
Seer Jexpna[...... |. Je ovdéva BlovAopae vulvi tpom[we 
ovdevi ovTE Trapeupéces ov|[d jewsras wetLaBarety 7 wlapadrd[ Eac 
TL ToY VT auvTov dtaTeTaypéel|y lov et O[é res emi ]yecpn[o jer 
Ndo[at  wapadrAdEa te Tav | vip vuely da rolvTov r[od 
pagicparos KupwOno opevey | 4] etal yn |oacbal Tt ToLo| VToOv 
meipaoet, vTroKeliaOw eis mpoo|x joo[p now THs Kuptas ‘Apreé- 
pud[os 8. B p(uplors) & Kal eis Tov tep| lwraroy dicKkov adXots 
bn. [Otopuptors mevraxicyerdtots Kat || ov|dev éXaTTOv éoTw 
dxoupov [array 70 mapa tHv| KaOcé[pwowv. vv|r |do(c)ufla]e Se 
avra. ets TO Taow [viv havepav yeveloGae tl Hv | T]e zpos THY 
Oeov evoéBetaly Kai THY pos Tos Ye|Bacro[vs | «Jal tiv mpos 
THY ToAL el vpuévetay avTodD év TaL] Oedtpat. | "Epp[wae |. 
From Ephesus. Of the great inscription which records the en- 
dowment founded by Vibius Salutaris for the benefit of his fellow- 
citizens at Ephesus, we have given only the letter of the governor 
ratifying the gift and naming the penalty imposed on anyone who 
should seek to void or disregard the provisions of the foundation. 
We rarely find a record of such ratifications by imperial officials 
(cf. Laum, op. cit. nos. 194, 162, 206), and the act was probably 
unnecessary, but the submission of the terms of the gift to the 
emperor or to the governor was inspired by motives of vanity and 
by a desire to bring the individual or the city to the notice of the 
central government. This procedure gave an excellent opening for 
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imperial interference in municipal matters, and undoubtedly led 
to the development of paternalistic tendencies. In general, endow- 
ments which provided for the distribution of money to citizens 
were deprecated (cf. no. 101; Pliny, Epp. ad Trat, 116, 117). 
Since Salutaris provided that 450 denarii should be distributed 
annually to the senators at the rate of a denarius apiece, we learn 
that the Ephesian senate normally had 450 members at this period 
(cf. the commentary of the editors of the 1.B.M. ad loc.). Laum 
points out that fully half of the endowment assigned to provide a 
dole to the six tribes at Ephesus had disappeared or had been diverted 
to other uses within a few years after the foundation (op. cit. 1, 
222 f.). 
72. TITULUS OPERIS PUBLICI 
(111 p. Chr.) 

An. ép. 1904, no. 59. 

Imp. Caesar | divi Nervae f. | Nerva Traianus | Aug. Ger- 
manicus || Dacicus pont. maximus | trib. pot. xv imp. VI cos. V | 
p. p. redacta in formam | provincia Arabia | Viam Novam a finibus || 
Syriae usque ad | Mare Rubrum aperuit | et stravit per C. | Claudium 
Severum | leg. pro pr. || CLXVI. 


This inscription and no. 103 record the completion of public 
works under the order of the emperor for the benefit of provincial 
communities. Fora similar inscription of an earlier date, cf. no. 31. 


73. SENATUS CONSULTUM ET EPISTULA TRAIANI 
AD PERGAMENOS DE LUDIS INSTAURANDIS 
(112-117 p. Chr.) 


CIL. 11, 8. 7086; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 336; Alterthiimer von 
Pergamon, Vit, 2, 269. 

(Primi versus omisst sunt) 

eg eee er eee otparnyou Kat.|..]o[v] KAavdlou NecAa- 
yoo apxlepews|..... COS s% kdaichan las s. c. factum de postulatione 
Pergamenorum(?) | placere ut certamen tllud, quod in honorem templi 
Tovis amicalis et | Imp. Caes. divi Nervae f. Nervae Traiani Au- 
gusti Germanici Dacici || pontificts maximt est constitutum eoeXaa- 
Tixov in civitate | Pergamenorum, etusdem condicionis sit, culus 
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est quod in honorem Romae | et Divi Aug. tb agitur, ita ut ea 
impendia, quae propter id certamen | frert oportebit, cedant in onus 
Tuli Quadrati clarissimi viri. | ........eorumque ad quos ea res 
pertinebit. || [Kedadratov é« t]év Kaicapos évrodwv. | Cum 
secundum meam constitutionem certamen in civitate | Pergamenorum 
ab Iulto Quadrato amico clarissimo viro quinquennale, | quod dicitur 
eloeXacTLKOY, constitutum sit idg. amplissimus ordo | ezusdem turis 
esse decreverit, Cuius est quod in eadem civitate || 22 honorem Romae 
et divi Aug. institutum est, huius quog. ise(l)as|tecz zdem quod in 
altero certamine custoditur dare oportebit | vsctoribus praemium. | 

[Avroxpatwp Kaicap @eod Nepova vilos Népovas Tpaiaves 


"Aptotos | [XeBaoros Teppavixds Aaxcxds, ap)ytepevs péytoros, 


Snuapyixns || [eBoucias TO t., avToxpatwp TO.., bmraltos TO 
, \ , A “A A \ a , 
5’, matnp tatpisos, | [lepyapnvav the BovrAre cat ta]e Sys 
4 ’ J ¢ A / > , 9 A , 
yaipe. | [EXOovens tuadv mpeoBeias, arrodeEa]wevos avtns To 
re akiwpa | [kal Ta ocuvyypappata, Tepl mavtwy & év avtjois 


b / 4 / 
nEiwoate avyxareOéunv | [..... ee eee ee eee Mel[tT]acxorre, 
émitpérm odv Ui|[wiv.........++.-JAOvT@Y EY ayopaioLs 
wee teeeeeee |] TOV Oewpt@v Wpiopévoy |........ ae 


, ee en eee deh Sold tis ie 


From Pergamum. This inscription deals with the relations of a 
senatorial province to the emperor and senate. When Julius Quad- 
ratus wished to establish games in honor of ‘Trajan in Pergamum, 
the emperor was apparently consulted first. He referred the matter 
to the senate, and when they approved the request, the emperor 
issued the edict instead of the senate (secundum meam constitutionem). 
He also confirmed the senate’s action in making the games equal 
in rank to those in honor of Augustus. The letter of Trajan in 
Greek ts too fragmentary to permit an accurate interpretation, but 
it apparently deals with some remission of the market-tax during 
the games. If so, the tax was probably an imperial one levied in a 
senatorial province. For Julius Quadratus, cf, Waddington, Fastes 
des provinces astatiques, 114. 
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74. EPISTULA PROCURATORUM AD 
COLONOS VILLAE MAGNAE 
(116-117 p. Chr.) 


Bruns, 114; Girard, p. 870; Riccobono, p. 352. 


Pro salute | Aug(usti) n(ostri) imp (eratorss) Caes(aris) Traiani Col. 1 


princ(‘pzs) | totiusque domus divine | optim: Germanic Parthici. 
Data a Licinio || Zaximo et Feliciore Aug(usti) lib(erto) procc(ura- 5 
toribus) ad exemplum | /egis Manciane. Qui eorum zntra fundo 
villae Mag|ne Variani id est Mappalia Siga haditabunt, eis eos agros 
qui su|dcesiva sunt excolere permittitur lege Manciana | .. .ita 
ut eas qui excoluerit usum proprium habellat. Ex fructibus sii eo 
loco nati erunt, dominis aut | conductoribus vilicisve eius f(undi) 
partes e lege Ma|nciana prestare debebunt hac condicione: coloni | 
fructus culusque culture quos ad aream deportare | et terere debe- 
bunt, summas deferant arbitratu || suo conductoribus vilicisve ezus 
f(undi) et si conducto|res viliczve eius f(undi) in assem partes 
col(on)icas datur|as renuntiaverint tabellisgue obsignatis...f s ca- 
vea|nt eius fructus partes, quas prestare debent, | conductores vili- 
cive clus f(undt) coloni colonici|las partes prestare debeant. Qui in 
f(undo) villae Mag|nae sive Mappalia Siga villas habent habebunt | 
dominicas dominis eius f(undi) aut conductoribus vilicisve | eorum 
In assem partes fructuwm et vinearum ex | consuetudine Manciane 
cuzusque gene|ris habet prestare debebunt; tritict ex ajream partem 
tertiam, hordei ex aream | partem tertiam, fabe ex aream partem 
qul|artam, vinu de laco partem tertiam, ollez coacti partem tertiam, 
mellis in alve||zs mellaris sextarios singulos. Qui supra | quinque 
alveos | habebit in tempore quo vwm|demia mellaria fust fuertt, | 
dominis aut conductoribus vili||cisve eius f(undt) qui in assem par- 
tem... | d(are) d(ebebit). 51 quis alveos, examina, apes, vasa | 
ige In octonarium 
ili 
cisve els quam flat, alujez, examima, apes, vasa mellaria, mel qui 
in eo f(undo) | erunt conductorum vilicorumve in assem ezus | f(undi) 
erunt. Ficus aride arboresve altaeqgue extra poma|rio erunt, qua 
pomarium intra villam ipsam |] sit, ut non amplius iusta vindemtra 
frat, colon|us arbitrio suo coactorum fructuum conducto|ri vilicisve 
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eius f(undi) partem tantam d(are) d(ebebit). Ficeta vete|ra et oliveta, 
que ante hanc /egem sata sunt, ex consuetu|dine fructum conductor 
vilicisve eius prestare || debeazt. Si quod ficetum postea factum erit, 
elus ficetz | fructum per continuas ficationes quinque | arbitrio suo 
ef qui serverit percipere permittitur, | post quintam ficationem eadem 
lege qua s(upra) s(criptum) est | conductoribus vilicisve eius f(undt) 
p(restare) d(ebebit). Vineas serere || colere loco veterum permittitur 
ea condicione u¢ | ex ea satione proxumis vindemis quinque fructum | 
earum vinearum Is qui ita secuerit suo arbitrio per|cipzat itemque 
post quinta(m) vindemia(m) quam ita sata | erit, fructus partes 
tertias e lege Manciana conduc||toribus | vi/czsve eius in assem dare 
debe|dzt. Olivetum serere colere in | eo loca qua quis incultum 
excolulerit permittitur ea condicione ul|t ex ea satione eius fructus 
oliveti q|uid ita satum est per olivationes pro|ximas decem arbitrio 
suo percipe|re debeat, item post olivationes (decem) ole? | coacti 
partem tertiam conducto]|lribus vilicisve eius f(undi) d(are) d(ebebit). 
Qui inserue|rit oleastra post o/tvationes quinque par|tem tertiam 
d(are) d(ebebit)........in f(undo) | ville Magne Vartani sive 
Mappaliae | Sige sunt eruntve extra eos agros qui || vicias habent, 
eorum agrorum fruct|us conductoribus vilicisve eius d(are) d(ebe- 
bunt); custodes e|xigere debebuvt. Pro pecorague zntra f(undum) 
ville MJagne sive Mappalie Sige pascentur, in pectora sin|gula aera 
quattus conductoribus vilicisve do||/minorum eius f(undi) prestart 
debebumt. Si quis ex f(undo) ville | Magne s:ve Mappalie Sige 
fructus stantem pen|dentem, maturum inmaturum caeciderit, ex- 
cider|it, exportaverit deportaverit conbuserit desequer|it sequentzs 
deni detrimentum conductoribus vilicisve eius f(undi) | coloni erit 
el cul de.... | tantum prestare d(ebebit). Si gui in f(undo) ville 
Mag|ne siv(e) Mappalie Sige arbores frugiferas se|verunt severint zis 
etus superficiet usum || quie legitimo....... | testamen.......... 
sup|erficies...hoc tempus lege Manciana | ritu.. .fiducieve data 
sunt dabuntur...zd| ..veius fiduciae lege Manciana servaditur.. . 
Qut || superficiem ex inculto excoluit excoluerit zbigue | .. .aedi- 
ficium deposuit posuerit zsve qui co/wit colere | desierit perdesierit eo 
tempore, quo ita ea superficzes | coli desit desierit, ea quo fuit fuerit 
ius colendi dumtaxa|d biennzo proximo ex qua die colere desierit 
servatur || servabitur; post biennium conductores vilicive eorum. . . | 
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Ea superficies que proxumo anno culta fuit et coli desilerit con- 
ductor vilicusve eius f(undi) e cuzus ea superficies esse dicit|ur 
denuntiet superficiem cultam...... | denuntiationem denuntiatur 
... testa. ...— || o 1temque In sequentem annum persistat ea sine 
quere|/a eius f(undi) post biennium conductor vilicusve colere de-| 
beto. Ne quis conductor vilicusve eorum inquilinum ezus | f(undi). 
Coloni qui intra f(undum) ville Magne seve Mappalia Sige habit-| 
abunt dominis aut conductoribus vilicisve in assem gu||odannis in 
hominibus simgulis in arationes ope|ras n(umero) 1 et in messem 
op........generis | singulas operas binas prestare debebunt. Co- 
loni | inquilini eius f(undi) intra. . .anni njomina sua conductoribus 
vilicisve... .m Custo||dias singulas qu........... ..nent | ratam 
seorsum...um. | Stipendiariorum gui in f(undo) ville Magne sive 
Mappal|lieSigehabitabunt. .. .uas clonductoribus vilzcrsve. . . cust-|| 
odias f(undi) servis dominic. . .nit est | (guae sequuntur quinque lineae 
legi non possunt.) Hec \ex scripta a Luro Victore Odilonis magistro, 
et Flavio Gemlinio defensore; Felice Annobalis Birzilis. 


I, ll. 16-17. daturas; daturos se, Rostowzew. 

I, 1. 17. sine fraude sua; f s, tad/et. 

II, 1. ro. eis quam; usquam or eis qu(i) (in) a(sse)m, Gradenwitz. 

IT, 1. 13. arboresve aliae que, Schu/ten; arborum earum quaeque, Ros- 
towzew, taking ficus aride as a genitive. 

III, l. r2. in fundo, tad/et; Qui agri herbosi in fundo, Rostowzew. 

ITI, 1. 23. desequerit = desecuerit, Toutain. 

ITI, 1. 24. fundi, sad/et; perhaps fundi prestare debebit, Schulten. 

IV, 1. 1. coloni, tad/et; Si culpa coloni, Schulten. 
IV, 1. 1. ei cui de... 3 e1 cui debet partes colonicas alterum, H. Kriiger. 
IV, ll. 5-6. Gradenwitz remarks that the sense requires qui e legitimo iure 
ad hereditatem eius venient vel testamento instituti heredes erunt. 
IV, 1. 8. ritu...; pignori(s) t(itulo), Gradenwitz and Dessau; Schulten 
gives sense of passage: Si quae aedificia superficiesve post hoc tempus 
e lege Manciana pignori obligata fiducieve data sunt dabuntur eorum 
in biennium colono heredi eius fiducia e lege Manciana servabitur. 

IV, ll. 16-22. Schulten restores the sense as follows: Ea superficies que 
proximo anno culta fuit et coli desierit conductor vilicusve eius fundi 
el Culus ea superficies esse dicitur denuntiet superficiem cultam colen- 
dam esse; si post hanc denuntiationem denuntiatas cessare pergat 
itemque insequentem annum persistat, ea superficies sine querela eius 
post triennium conductor vilicusve eius fundi colere debeto. 

IV, 1. 19. after denuntiatur Schulten finds on stone essegabit or essechatis. 

IV, 1. 21. Schulten thinks eius fundi 4e/ongs after conductor vilicusve. 
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IV, 1.23. after fundi Schulten conjectures that plus quam... prestare 
cogat fas fallen out. 

IV, 1. 26. after messem Schulten proposes operas n...et in sarritiones 
culusque. 

IV, 1. 29. after vilicisve the words eius fundi edere et operas have been 
suggested. 

IV, 1. 30. after singulas the words quas agris prestare debent have deen 
proposed. 

IV, 1. 33. after vilicisve the words eius fundi prestare debeant have been 
suggested. The words Hec lex, etc., stand at the bottom of the first 
column. 


An altar found in 1896 at Henchir Mettich in Tunis. The 
inscription is written on all four sides of it. For list of articles bearing 
on it, cf Bruns, Girard, Riccobono, and Rostowzew, Gesch. d. 
rém. Kol. 322 ff. Trajan’s title of Parthicus fixes its date. It con- 
tains, after a dedication of the altar to the emperor (ll. 1-4), a letter 
of the procurators. At the bottom of the first column stand the 
words hec lex scripta, etc., here printed at the end. The letter is 
addressed to the co/oni of the villa Magna Variani sive Mappalia 
Siga (cf. col. 1, ll. 6-7), and settles certain disputes between them 
and the conductor. There are three main points at issue: What part 
of the produce is due from the tenants? How many days’ labor do 
they owe to the conductor each year? What rights have they in 
new land put under cultivation? Perhaps the general regulations of 
the lex Manciana (cf. pp. 17 ff.) on these points are at variance with 
local usage, and need to be modified. More probably, however, as 
in the case of the sa/tus Burunitanus (cf. no. 111), the conductor has 
been demanding more than the law allowed. At all events the 
procurators settle the dispute in this letter, in which they set forth, 
in a form adapted to the purpose and perhaps modified for the 
locality, the pertinent regulations of the law mentioned above. This 
document is engraved by the local representatives of the colon, 
the magister and the defensor (cf. p. 19). ‘The lex Manctana, being 
intended for all the estates within a given district, covers both 
imperial domains and such private estates as still exist. The domint, 
to whom frequent reference is made, are probably private owners, 
or possibly head-tenants (cf. Heitland, Agricola, 343). The con- 
ductores are agents in charge of imperial or private estates. The 
vilict are subordinate overseers. Outside of the administrative classes 
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the document speaks of coloni, or regular tenants, inguilint, possibly 
landless residents on the estates (cf. Rostowzew, op. cit. 3413 cf. 
however, Seeck, R.E. 4, 496), and stipendiarit, perhaps occupants 
ofan ager stipendiarius within thelimitsof the fundus (cf. Rostowzew, 
op. cit. 341). This ager stipendiarius may be identical with the ager 
octonarius (11, 1. 8), z.e. the land upon which eight denarii were to 
be paid for each acre (cf. Rostowzew, op. cit. 341). Licinius 
Maximus (1, ll. 4-5) seems to be the procurator tractus Kartha- 
giniensis, and Felicior, the freedman, is procurator of the local 
saltus. Of the names mentioned at the bottom of the first column, 
Lurius Victor, the son of Odilo, is the local headman. The full 
title of defensor would probably be defensor gentis, although this 
official is not to be identified with the later defensor civitatis (cf. 
Toutain, Nouv. rev. hist. d. droit fr. et étr. 21 (1897), 389 f.). 
Whether Flavius Geminius or Felix, son of Birzil, and grandson of 
Annobal, holds this position is uncertain (cf. Toutain, op. cit. 23 
(1899), 411-4123; Schulten, Abh. d. hénigl. Ges. d. W1ss. zu Got- 
tingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, Neue Folge, 11, no. 3, p. 36). The main 
provisions of the document are these: The co/ont may put under 
cultivation the szbsectva, or small tracts of land not already cultivated 
(1, Il. 6~g). In return they are to pay the part of the produce fixed 
by the /ex Manctana (1, ll. 10-20). ‘Those who occupy farms, 
orchards, or vineyards, or keep bees must pay according to the 
consuetudo Manctana (1, |. 20-01, |. 6). Honey fraudulently taken 
to the ager octonartus (to avoid the usual payment?) will be confis- 
cated (11, ll. 6-13). The rental in the case of dried figs and olives 
is determined by usage (11, Il. 17-20). Those who set out an orchard 
of fig trees or a vineyard may have all the figs or grapes for five years, 
but after that they must pay rental (11, Il. 20-30). An olive orchard 
planted on uncultivated ground is free for ten years (111, Il. 2-10); 
wild olive trees, put under cultivation, for five years (111, Il. 10-12). 
For each head of cattle four denarii are to be paid (11, Il. 17—20). 
If anyone damage or take away property, a penalty is fixed (111, 
ll. 20-24). Transfer of land is allowed on certain conditions (rv, 
Il. 2-9). After two years abandoned property goes to the overseers 
(rv, ll. g—21). The co/ont must render a certain number of days’ 
work free, probably six, each year (rv, Il. 23-27). The sgus/im:, and 
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probably the st¢pendiari, must register (1v, ll. 27 ff). From the 
fact that farms could be abandoned (rv, ll. gq—21), it would seem to 
follow that at the beginning of the second century tenants were free 
to leave an estate. 

The rental, including, as it did in most cases, one-third of the 
produce of the land (1, ll. 25 ff) and six days’ labor on the private 
land of the contractor, seems rather high, but on the other hand 
the privilege granted to sub-tenants of bringing waste land under 
cultivation and of enjoying the entire return from it for a period of 
five or ten years, seems to show a desire to keep the colon on the 
land and confirms the conclusion that they were at liberty to give 
up their holdings. 

The small number of days’ labor exacted of the tenants each year 
seems to indicate that slave labor was freely employed on this 
estate, although there is only one reference to slaves in the docu- 
ment (iv, I. 35), and although we should naturally suppose that 
there must have been a scarcity of slaves at this time in consequence 
of the comparatively small number of prisoners taken in foreign 
wars. For a fragmentary inscription dealing with the imperial 


domains, cf. 4n. ép. 1912, no. 72. 


75. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS TRAIANI 
AD ASTYPALAEENSES 
(117 p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1031; IG. xu, 3, 175. 

Avtoxpatwp Kaitcap Qeot Tpaiavod [Iap@txod] | vids, Beob 
Nepova viwvos, Tpaiavos [' Adptavos || 2eBacrtos, dpyrepevs péryi- 
aTos, nulapyenns | €E jovaias, brratos 70 8’, Aoturad[atéwp Tots || 
dpyolvot cai tHe BovrAje nat rae dHuwe yaiplew. | Kat wa]lpa 
Tov mpeaBevtod vuev Ie[tpwviov tod | “Hpdxw|vtos Kal éx Tod 
Wndicpat[os vuay | éuabov] ows naOnrte dcadeEapéev[ov eno | 
THY TaTlpwrav apynv, éTawécas S[é vuas || e¢ aANO]ds THY 
érevOepiay vf piv o waTHp wou edwKev, AVTNY KaTaKUpwaoAs... 

This inscription is engraved on the same stone as no. 36, and 
comes from Astypalaea. We have adopted the restoration proposed 
by Domaszewski (Ditt. Sy//.3 832, note). Apparently the privileges 
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granted to a state by any emperor were valid only during his reign, 
and had to be confirmed by his successors (cf. nos. 40, 130). Astypa- 
laea had once been an ally of Rome (Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. 
d’ Asie, 114), but it seems that its freedom and immunity from 
taxation had been curtailed (cf. no. 76). 


76. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS HADRIANI 
AD ASTYPALAEENSES 
(118 p. Chr.) 


Lafoscade, 19; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1032¢; IG. x11, 3, 176; Ditt. 
Syll.3 832. 

Avtoxpatwp Kaicap, Ged Tpaiavod Wap@ix[ob] | vios, Aeob 
Nepova viwvds, Tpaiavos ‘Adptavos | SeBacros, apysepevs pé- 
ytotos, Snuapyexns | €Eovcias, brratos To f', Acotutranacéwr || 
apyovat kat THL Bovarns cal Tat Onuwe yaiperv. | Evruyov vuay 
TOL Whdicpari, 6Te pwéev atro|pety date Kai ov dvvacOar Tereiv 
TO €rrayyend|TLKOV apyvptov ewavOavoy’ ov pny o7r0|aov TE TOUTO 
ovdé €x tote pépery avTo npEac[Oe.... 

From Astypalaea. The liberty of the Astypalaeans had been 
taken away by the Flavian emperors and restored by Trajan (cf 
no. 75). From this document we learn that the aurum coronarium 
was paid by free cities as well as by others. “Uhis tax had been re- 
mitted by Hadrian in Italy and lessened in provincial cities (Hast. 
Aug. Vit. Hadr. 6). Apparently the payment of the tax had been 
a serious burden for the Astypalaeans, and they sent an embassy 
to the emperor to ask for its remission. Cf. 4th. Mitt. 48 (1923), 


99 ff 


77. EPISTULA LEGATI AD POMPAELONENSES 
(119 p. Chr.) 
CIL. 11, 2959. 


Claudius Quartinus | 11 viris Pompe/(onenstbus) salutem. | Et 
lus magistratibus vestri | exequi adversus contumaces || potestis et 
nihilominus, qui | cautionibus accipiendis de|sunt, sciant futurum 
ut non | per hoc tuti sint. Nam et | non acceptarum cautionum peri-| 
culum ad eos respiciet et quid|quid praesentes quoque egerint, | 
id communis oneris erit. Bene | valete. Dat(um) non(is) Octubri- 
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(bus) Ca|/lagori imp(eratore) Caes(are) Traiano || Hadriano Aug- 
(usto) 111 co(n)s(ule). 

Bronze tablet from Pompaelo in Tarraconensis. The last sentence 
fixes the date as a.p. 119. The writer’s name in full is Ti. Claudius 
Ti. f. Pal. Quartinus (cf. Boissieu, Inscr. de Lyon, 284, no. 38). He 
was at this time /egatus of Tarraconensis. The letter is written at 
Calaguris (or Callagoris) Nasica, the birthplace of Quintilian. Its 
interest lies in the fact that it seems to confirm the judicial compe- 
tence of the local magistrates in the matter of requiring a cautio 
(cf. no. 27). Mommsen would correct guogue to guique. 


78. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS HADRIANI AD EPHESIOS 
(120 p. Chr.) 


Lafoscade, 23; Ditt. Sy//.3 833. 

[Adroxpatwp] Kal[t]oap, Geod Tpai(a)vod UapOsxod vids, | 
[Ocod Nepova v]iwvos, Tpaiavos ‘Adptavos XeBaartos, | [apyvepevs 
pléytoros, Snuapyuxns éEovaias to 8, | [Urraros t]o y', Edeciov 
THe yepovatar yaipev. || [Mérteos] Modecros 0 xpatiotos ev 
érroinoev Ta dix|[aca vuiv Katalveiwas ev tHe Kpioesr éerret 5é 
modrous eonrALwoate] | oplerepi |SeoOar ypnpara vuérepa, ovcias 
Tov Sedavio[pé||valv «latéyovtas, ob dacKovtas 5é KAnpovo- 
prety, tous [dé] | cai [av]rovs ypewotas dvtas, mémonda vpuov 
To avt[iypadov] || Tod Wndicpatos Kopynrtw. Upeioxwe tae 
xpatiotat | avOuvrratw., iva et Te TOLOUTOY Ein émthéEnTai TLva, | 
Os Kpuvel TE TaphioByTovpEeva Kal eLomrpakes Tavta | dca dav 
opelAnTtat TH yepovaiar. ‘O mpeaBevwv rv | Kaoxédrros I [ov ]- 
TiKOS, we TO eod.oyv S0OnTw, et ye pr || wWpotka v7rélaxe]ro 
ampecBevoev. Kurvyetre. Ip(6) € x(aravddv) ‘OxtaSpiov. | 
[Tpapparevovtos Io ]mrdtov ‘Pouvterdiov Bacoov. 

From Ephesus. ‘Che members of the gerusza at Ephesus had lost 
money by bad investments and appealed to the governor for assistance 
in solving their financial difficulties. ‘The former governor of the 
province had given them some help in this matter, but the properties 
of certain debtors had passed into the hands of new owners, and 
these claimed that they did not inherit the obligations of the former 
owners, as they were not their heirs-at-law. The emperor instructed 
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the present governor to appoint a judge to settle these cases and 
exact the amounts due to the gerusia. ‘The right of rpwrompaékia, 
or first lien on property, was thus granted to the gerusta by the 
emperor. Trajan refused to grant this privilege to Bithynian towns 
to the detriment of private individuals, unless the city already had 
acquired the right from former emperors, who, apparently, had 


granted it freely (Pliny, Epp. ad Trat. 108, 109). 


79. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS HADRIANIT (?) 
AD HERACLEOTAS 
(121-125 p. Chr.) 


B.C.H. 21 (1897), 162. 


eaten ot AEcTOUpyelTwaav* ot bE KEKTNMEVOL LOVOY Tais TNL | 
[aronee € |aruBarropévats AecToupyiass UTEevOvvaL Ectwaay: Tiva | 
[dé de¢ tTp]omov oropyvucbat tas odovs, Kowa StatayuaTtt €b7- 
Awoa: | [xe]Xevw kai ANTANOTS, ocuvrereiv vueiy ets ta 
avarwpata, || TO Tpitov cuvecodhépovtas: 7 S€ cuvetcgopa ye- 
véoOw utro | trav €v Maxedovias dvrav ANTANQN. Euruxeire. | 
IIpo ey’ xaravdav ‘lovviwy: aro Avppayiov. 

This inscription is said to have been found on the site of Heraclea 
in Macedonia. Heraclea was a free state (Caesar, B.C. 3. 34; 
Strabo, 7. 7, p. 326). From this letter we learn that the citizens 
of this city, who owned property, were responsible for the main- 
tenance of that part of the Egnatian Way which lay within their 
territorium, or, possibly, of the roads which led from the main 
highway through their district, since the plural form odovs is used. 
It is probable that the crvitates iberae were required to keep in 
repair the state roads which passed through their domains (cf. 
Le Bas-Waddington, 2806). In the case of Heraclea the citizens 
were helped by the ANTANOI who were required to contribute a 
third of the expense. Perdrizet thinks that the reading of this word 
Is incorrect, but offers no emendation. He assumes that it refers 
to some corporation of traders in Macedonia who were concerned 
in the proper upkeep of the roads (B.C.H. 21 (1897), 162 f.). The 
reading ‘“Arevtavot is suggested by Holleaux (Rev. d. ét. gr. 11 


(1898), 273 ff). 
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80. EPISTULA LEGATI LYCIAE, VALERI SEVERI, 
AD RHODIAPOLITANOS 
(125 p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 739, c. 16; Lafoscade, 104. 


Ovarnptos Yeovfp[os, wlperBevtns YeBacrod | ‘Podsatrorc- 
trav [dp]|yovor, Bovrnt, dyuws | yaipev. ‘Os a€sod[re], Ompapoar 
"A[aJorArwvilov dis trod Kadad[eddo]u, dvte karat Kai allyabau 
ToneiTns Kall ov] povov THs ald’ vuov paptupifas, adrA]Aa Kai 
THs ato | Tod €Bvous éeri[Bonoews TUXOVTL TeLpas || Duas Wndi- 
Cea[Oar ndéws eritpetro. | "Eppacbar tulas edyopar. ’A[ve- 
yp ]ad[n] || évri apys(epeos) “Artddov tod Daviov, Aciov a’. 


We have included a few (nos. 84, 87, 97, 99, 102) of the in- 
scriptions engraved on the walls of the mausoleum of Opramoas, 
a distinguished citizen of Rhodiapolis in Lycia. Before his death, 
Opramoas collected a series of honorary decrees and letters from the 
emperor and provincial governors and had them engraved on the 
tomb which he had erected. “They constitute an important record 
for the study of the relation of the central government to the 
municipalities of the province and to the xo.vov. From them we 
learn that honorary decrees were submitted to the governor or to 
the emperor by the xowvov and by the cities, that the governor 
had the right of vetoing such decrees, and that an appeal could be 
made to the emperor over the veto of the governor. ‘This is the case 
with decrees conferring unusual honors. It was, apparently, the 
practice of cities to refer honorary decrees to the governor or 
emperor, probably through motives of vainglory or servility, for 
many of the documents on the monument of Opramoas are mere 
acknowledgments by the officials, and there is no indication that 
their sanction of the action of the city was required. In the docu- 
ment which we have given above, the Rhodiapolitani ask for the 
approval of the governor in conferring honors upon Opramoas. 
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81. RESCRIPTUM IMPERATORIS HADRIANI (?) 
AD PERGAMENOS DE COLLYBO 
(125 p. Chr.?) 


Ditt. Or. Gr. 484; Alterthiimer von Pergamon, vit, 2, 279. 


oh NOU LEV TO aaah da eee! Geen ee Va cae AULT TEE |= 
paunv, Bovrnbeis pe[v] hail[verOar dixatos Kata tHv éuavTov 
our | Oevav, pova 6€ Tadra é£etacat | [Ta éyxAnpaTa ToV épya- 
Comeve err |t THS TOAEwWS (U)uwV avdpar, Trept wv || [o aToaTAXEIS 
vd vpov mpcaBevtns K]aroviotos TAvKwv edidakev amas. 
Tla|[petvas & éxéXevoa avtovs, va SHr]ov Hv el Te réyerv 
éBovrovto. ‘O obv THs al[peirews TpoTros ov rOutMos HY, a}A(A)a 
Tapa TO OiKatoy Kat Tapa TV cuvadXAayny | [WpaTTELY avTois 
é€larétperrov. Ilupa yap tav épyacta@v Kal KaTriXwv Kal Tov 
o|[raptomwmdwv elis tov NewTOV euToAay eiwOoTwY yarKov 
Sexaoxtw aocapia || [to by ]|vdp[sov] AauBavew odetrdovTes Kat 
Tots TO Onvaptov diadAdaocetv Bou|[A louévou[s po ]s [6 Je[xa ]erra 
did0vat ovK npkodvTo THY TOV aocaplov dpye| ov, adda «lal 
€av Snvapiwv apyup@rv Tis dyopucn. TO oraptov, KAO” ExalaTov 
Snvaplov eicémpaccov acaapiov év. “Kdokev oby nuety car@s 
éyew | ets [T]o Aoetrov Todt SvopAacOat, iva wn cvpBaivne Tots 
@vnTats UT auTa@v || TeXwvetc Oat, cal wy ovdeniav avtois éEou- 
atav dedoobar cupPéBnxev. |"Oca pévtor TOV AeTTOV OYpapiwv 
oTabuer WimpacKopueva TLLaTat UTO | THY Ayopavo“wY, TOVTWI, 
KaVY TAELOVAS MVAaS WBYHTwWYTAL TLVES, HpEe|TEY Ely THY TUYLAY 
avtous did0vat pos Képua, Bote at avTwov awa|FecOat TL 
TONE THY EX TOU KOAAVBoU Trpdaodov. ‘Opmotws Kat cay TrELO||VES 
auvOéuevoe apyupev Snvapiov do—wouy nyopaxévas elta dcat-| 
pwvrat, Kal TouTous AeTTov Sid0vat YarKoy TwL OrapLoTOXnL, 
iva avaldépyntat emt thy tpamrefav: Sidovar de mpos dexaerrTa 
aooadpta, émret|d7 1) THS aueuT@TUKNS epyacia(s) doxet povats Tots 
épyactais diaréyeo|Oar. "H(rA)é(y)xOncav pera TovTO Kai Erepa 
TLVA TUVKEYWPNKOTES Eau||TOts KepS@V OVO“ATA AomTpaToUpAaY TE 
Kal T6 KaXovpevoyv Tap auTois | mporpaytov, 5. Hv emnpéalov 
partota Tous Tov txyOdv wimpadcKovtas. | Kat tadra obv éSoxi- 
pdcapev dv0pPdcOar* wreovextetaOat yap Tovs | odLyous UAT’ 
avtav avOpwrrous S(7r)ov jv, cuvéBawvev S€ waow aiaOn|THv 
yeiver Oat Tois @voupévots THY AdtKov TOV TETpacKoVTwY Cy||uiav. 
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9 t \ e ? / \ A b] A 3 4 
Hria@noav Kai ws éveoptadia Tapa Tav épyactev eiompdc- 
cov|tes, direp apvoupevov avtav ndéws eriatevov, Tod p17) Opel- 
New | yelverOar To ToLvovTO AauBavwv Kal THY Tap avToVv 
/ , / e / A € / 
cuveatabeow. | Movov pévtot @poroyouv tau ‘TrrepBeperator 
pnvt didoc8ar éav|rois TO ets TOV “Epu Aeyouevov ex ToLavTNS 
aboppns* Spxov éautois || amaitety cuvKeywpnolar Tupa TeV 
évTok@VT@Y TO NEeTTTOV Kal | pds aUTOUS avadeEpovTwY TreEpl TOD 
de b \ \ \ 5 / / T \ 9 6 \ \ 
pndev adbrovs rapa tHy dialtakiwy mwemouncevar. Tods ody dia TO 
cuvetdsos dpvuvat un Suvapél|vous Seddvat Te avTois, BaTE NH THY 
a 3 J bf U e / A > yy ” » 
ToD Ouvivar avayKny vTrope|verv’ 5 ovK edoEev Adoyov. “AvTop- 
vivat mévtoe Kalb avtovs Tots épy[ac |||Tais wept Tod undév avtTous 
noixnkévat é€v THL TOV apyuvpod vopio[yal|tros Soaes Kat avTo 
Sixatov Hynoapnv. *EXéyovto Kat évexvpa[ci]|as éavtots trovet- 
aoOa(v) éritpérey OXas Te TOV epyactav éo[O dre] | Kpatety 
\ b>) J A A > ra) 7 >] \ 
TAS EUTOAAS, THS TvVaAAaY|)}|s ov TOUTO gUVXYwpor[ans], | aAXa 
éml Tovs Tauias avtTovs twapayeiverOar KeXevover[s, cay] || 
aitidowvrai Twa, Kai Tap’ éxeivwy Snuoctov AapBav[ev Sod]|- 
NOY, va VOUiMWS TOLOVTAaL THY eveyupacianv, wate [TO TPO THs | | 
/ / A / \ / vas ? / ‘\ 
Kploews TOVTML TOL TpOTAL ANPOEV pévewy Tol is Opetrova |e. | Kat 
A 9 ” €e a vA bd / / c/ 
Tovuto ovv édofev mpety ovTws odeirew ryetr[ecOar, O77 ]ws 
me|ptetyey 7 Exdoats, Kat da Tod Snpoctiov pévtor [SovAov p1) 
ot |upel|tpov eivar tiv eveyupaciav, AAA} TO ixav[ ov po Kpio jews 
A[a]uBa|verOat, H eav Sodvai Tis pn SVvnTat TO o[vpBora lio», 
elvale tld élvéyupov dcov dv TO mpadypa Kal TO é€m adToL 
[wpoo|tiuov ne. [Tas pévtjoe xpiloers yetverOar un eri Tov 
“A b] \ 9 \ “A b) / a] A ’ b] fal 
Taptolv, adr |a eri Tov €otpaty[ynk jotwy | avdpav €& atrodoyis 
evro[ yor el|var vopifw, ére dé Told]s peév ralluias pwetéyery THs 
vpelias «]aOnxov, tolus] d¢ éo[tpalrn[ynxlotas | cai éurreipous 


elva[txal.......o]us tov tpayudt[w ly [Kalipe....pov|tas ro 
THS Twepleyvyvouerns]| ovotas avtovs atro[at |e[pe]iv Suvapel vor, 
\ \ \ A v 
TOV O€ cece cece cee eevee ene ee €.KEV Kal ols dv addrLous] 
, 9 4 4 A ’ \ A ’ 

Terwvars | epe[SpevovTas éyvwpev trove licBar avtovs THhy évexv- 
paciav Kali ||... see eee eee. ..] Tats ayopalois mimpackKo- 
VOD TGs ete Pe eiond a eh ew Ree ee ws di60c0at téX0s, GAN 
»\ 

CaY Mia Soaee ees ee VM EPELVE. LLTN. ee ee eee 


From Pergamum. This rescript is assigned by von Prott (4th. 
Mitt. 27 (1902), 78 ff.) to the emperor Hadrian. The city of Per- 
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gamum issued bronze coins and the right of exchanging them for 
the Roman denarius was given to contractors at a fixed rate of 
exchange on condition that a certain percentage of their profits 
should be paid to the municipal treasury. The contractors had 
changed the rate arbitrarily, so that both they and the city gained 
an increased revenue. The merchants protested by appealing to 
the emperor who summoned both parties to give evidence. In his 
rescript he reviews the evidence and gives his decision in favor of 
the merchants and traders. In this document we have evidence 
of a municipal monopoly. ‘The Greek cities which retained the 
privilege of issuing coins apparently compelled local traders to con- 
duct business in the local currency, and the exchange of foreign 
money was regulated by municipal laws. From the exchange a 
certain amount of revenue was derived (cf. CIG. 2053). The right 
of exchange was either let to contractors, as in this case, or was 
conducted by the city with officials appointed for the purpose (cf. 
Reinach, B.C.H. 20 (1896), 523 ff., where the evidence for public 
and private bankers in the Greek states is collected). Cf. nos. 133, 
199. Fora full commentary, cf. von Prott, oc. cit. 


82. EPISTULA AVIDI QUIETI, PROCONSULIS 
ASIAE, AD AEZANITAS 
(125-126 p. Chr.) 

C1IG. 3835; Le Bas-Waddington, 860-863; Lafoscade, 93; Ditt. 
Or. Gr. §02; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 571; CIL. ui, 355 and S. 70033 
de Ruggiero, L’arbitrato pubblico, 57. 

"Aovidios Kounros Atfavert@v apyouvot Bourne | djwwe yat- 
pew. AudirBrtnots Tept Ywpas (epas, ava|teDeions wadat To 
Au, tpeiBouévn roddX@y éeT@r, TIL Mpovotar Tov | peyiarou 


, v \ A 4 A { ~ 
avUToKpaTopos TédXous eTvXe. Enret yap évméoteida auto. dy\|ov | 


TO Tpayua Orov, pony TE OTL KPH ToLety, dVo Ta | pudrtoTta 
thv | Ssahopav bpeiv Ketvodvta Kat TO ducepyes Kat Sucevpetov 
Tov | Tpaypatos Tapexopmeva, peiEas TOL PriavOpwrw. TO SiKatov 
aKonrou|Ows THe Tepl Tas Kploets emipedctas T[1 |v ToAVy[p jovrov 
Upav payny Kai vTowillav pos adXXA1)AOUS EXuaeEDY, KAIwS EK TIS 
émigtoNns iy éreurypev pos pe | padroedbe, iy TO avTiypadoy 
bpetv wéTouda. Eméoreka S€ ‘Eomrépwe tae éi|tporan Tod 
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MUNICIPAL DOCUMENTS IN GREEK AND LATIN 


LeBacrod, drrws yeouétpas éritny(d)[etous] eEduevos éexetvors | 
TpoaxXpnonta. THY yopav Siaperpav Kak [TovTou dyaHo |v bpeiv 
yevnoerat. | Kal é« trav iepav Tod Kaicapos ypappdtoly bpety 
dlednrAwxa Stilo) Sei TellNetv Umép éExdoTov KAHpov Kata THY 
[Tod Kaicapos drolpacw €€ a5 dv 4|uépas AGRE THY értaTo- 
Anv. "Kxaort[os 5€ 76 TéA0s THe] (epoltapiar THs] | ywpas TerEweL, 
iva pn mardw, tives aludiaSnrodyvtes trept adris Tov] | Bpaddevov 
aToNadaat THY TOMY THS [TpocnKOvaNs Tpocddov Trapaitio:| | 
yévovTat* apkel yap avtots TO péypt v[ dv aroNeAaUKEVaL TOUTOD. 
Ilérrop.]|\pa S€ Kat THs wpds” Eorrepov ériato[ Ans TO avTiypadov 
kat 45" Korrepos €]|uol yéypadev. "Eppdadat tuds evyo[ war]. 

Exempl(ar) epistulae Caesaris scriptae ad | Quietum. | Si in 
quantas particulas, guos c/eros appellant, ager Aezanen|si Iovi dicatus 
a regibus divisus st, non apparet, optimum est, || sicut tu quoque 
existimas, modum qui in vicinis civitatibus | clerorum nec maximus 
mec minimus est observari. Et si, cum | Mettius Modestus con- 
stitueret, ut vectigal pro is pendere|tur, constitit qui essent c/eruchici 
agri aequum est ex hoc | tempore vectigal pendi. Si mon constitit, 
iam ex hoc tempo|lre vectigal pendendum est. At si quae morae 
quaerantur | usque dum pendant integrum, dentur. 

Exempl(ar) epistulae Quieti scriptae ad | Hesperum. | Cum 
varlam esse clerorum mensuram | cognoverim, et sacratissimus 
imp(erator) con||stitutionis suae causa neq(ue) maximi neq(ue) | 
minimi mensuram iniri iusserit in ea re|gione, quae Iovi Aezanitico 
dicata dicitur, | mando tibi, Hesper(e) carissime, explores qu|ae 
maxim cleri mensura, quae minimi i || vicinia et in ipsa illa regione 
sit, et id | per Litteras notum mihi facias. 

Exempl(ar) epistulae scriptae Quie|to ab Hespero. | Quaedam 
negotia, domine, non ali|ter ad consummationem perduci || possunt, 
quam per eos qui usu sunt | eorum periti. Ob hoc, cum mihi in- 
lunxisses ut tibi renuntiarem, quae | mensura esset clerorum circa 


re/gionem Aezaniticam, misi in rem | praesentem ei... 


From Aezani. In this group of documents we have an example 
of administrative arbitration. Lands sacred to Jupiter had been 
confiscated by the Greek kings and parcelled out in allotments. The 
holders paid a rental to the municipality and also to the imperial 
fiscus. For this reason the governor refers the dispute, not to the 
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senate, but to the emperor. The dispute which had arisen is not 
clear, but apparently the tenants had acquired larger holdings in 
the course of time and continued to pay the same rental as on the 
original smaller leasehold. ‘The emperor instructs the governor to 
find out the average size of such leaseholds in neighboring states 
and regulate those of Aezani accordingly. In the governorship of 
Mettius Modestus the question had arisen as to what lands were 
cleruchic. Apparently, some tenants had ceased to pay rental and 
had held the land as if entitled to absolute ownership (cf. no. 55). 
Mettius had been called upon by the city to reestablish the title of 
the state to the confiscated property. 


83. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS HADRIANI 
AD STRATONICENSES 
(127 p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1156a; Lafoscade, 23; Ditt. Sy//.3 837; 
Riccobono, p. 325. 


Avtoxpatwp Kaicap, Beot Tpaiarv[od] | [lap@sxod vios, Geod 
Nepova viwvo[s], | Tpaiavos ‘ASpravos LeBaortos, ap[ yee ]|pevs 
péytatos, dnuapyixns é€o[ vai ]||as 7(6) ca’, Draros 7(0)y', Adptavo- 
m[o]|Aecr@v Lrpatoverxe[w |v tois apy[ov]|ae kat THe BovAns Kab 
Ta. Snpwe yaipey]. | Atcaca a€vodv poe Soxeite Kai avayKaia 
a[p || Teyervouerne rode: TA TEODY TEAN TA EK] || THS YWpas Sida 
Upmeiv, cat THY oixiay Ti[B.] | KrXavdcov Lwepatous thy odcav 
év tHe [mo]|Aee 4) emicxevaléToa Lwxpatns 4 atrodo[a]|Ow Tivi 
TOV ETLYWPLWY, WS Nn Xpovws [Kat | a]perias KaTapipBein. 
Tadra éréatetka kai [Tax || ep latiot@s avOuTdataL LTepTiviws 
Kovap[tivws] | cai toe éretpotrar pov [Ilo]urnios Leov[rjpa]. | 
"EmpécBevoev KA. Kavdid0os, we to épodifov] | d00nTw, e¢ my 
mpoika vréoxyntar. | Kutuyeite. Kadavdacs Maprtiass ato 
‘Po|l[u]ns. KA. Kavécd0s arédwxa tiv érecto|[A]nv AoddLou 
‘Povatinas apyovte tie rpo a’ ida[v]| Maiwy év ript exxrnovas. 

From Stratonicea-Hadrianopolis. This city had been founded by 
Hadrian himself by the grant of civic status to a village on the site, 
The form of government is that usually found in Greek states, 
with archons, senate, and popular assembly. The calendar, however, 
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was Roman. ‘The city was unable to support itself and pay the 
requisite tribute to Rome. On appeal to the emperor, Hadrian 
remitted the taxes—ra réAn Ta éx THS Y@pas. It Is possible that 
the mention of the imperial procurator in this connection should 
be interpreted as a reference to rents from public lands of the 
emperor (Weber, Unters. Gesch. Hadr. 136 f.), which he assigns 
to the new municipality. On the policy of creating new munici- 
palities in Asia, cf. Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. d’ Aste, 100 ff. 
The second request of the embassy is an interesting example of 
the petty problems referred to Rome by the cities in this period. 
The house of Socrates had fallen into disrepair, and the emperor 
gives orders that the owner should restore the building or sell it 
to some citizen of Stratonicea. ‘Chere is no evidence that this 
house had been converted into a shrine because Hadrian may have 


resided there during his visit to the city (cf. Weber, op. cit. 138). 


84, EPISTULA LEGATI LYCIAE, POMPONI VETTONIANI, 
AD COMMUNE LYCIORUM 
(128 p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 739, c. 14; Lafoscade, 103. 


[WJoprrwr[cos °A }o[t]co[tvavos Povvicovravo |s [Ov] |errav- 
avos wpecBelutTns Kai] avriLorpat|n|yos, rhe Kowwne Tov EBvous 
apyaipertanhe éx|KAnoiat yaipew. To teyudv tovs ayabovs || 
avépas Kadov é€otiw: par[elota é€atpér[w]s | avadaivere: 
@omep kat v[d]v “Amrodr@|viws dis ToD KadArddou, d[s] vmetv 
apxXvepéa | Tov viov eerovt[w]s waplécy ]ntat, cal ad|rds Tapa- 
yevomuevos piroltesuolupévwr kat || dviévre bpely tov éavt[od 
TroUTO |v, ets Koo| “ov THs ToD EOvous akilas wap|rupe | t[alis 
Tetmais Tats ets avtoly ud tuwv] S0|Oncopévats tHv TE Tpo- 
e6[piav éerrutpé |r | kupwOjvat adrar Tov tLe elovovta (?) apyce ]- 
péa || vidv [ad]rod ‘AmroArAwvifov..... 

See note on no. 80. In this letter the governor approves in 
advance the honors which the provincial assembly proposes to confer 
upon Opramoas, and apparently ratifies the election of his son to 
the chief priesthood of the province. There is no evidence that 
the provincial assembly was required to submit their action in either 
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case to the governor or that he exercised veto powers in the elections 
of provincial officials. For the veto of the governor on provincial 


decrees cf. no. 97. 


85. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS HADRIANI AD EPHESIOS 
(129 p. Chr.) 


Lafoscade, 26; [.B.AZ. 3, 487; Ditt. Sy//.3 838. 

Av[to|xpatwp Kaicap, Ocod [Tpatiavod] | Wap6[e]eod vios, 
Geod Nep[olva v[t]wr[os], | Tpaia[v]os ‘Adpsar[o]s SeBaa[ris, 
ap |yeepev[s] | weyso[to]s, dnuapy[exn |s éEovcilas 70 t}y,, bratos 
To ¥, || matnlp wart lpidos, Edleci]wv tots a[p]yove[e cat tHe 
Blovrne yaipew: | A.”E[p]lactos cai mod[el]rns v[wlav [e]ivai 
d[now «jai worrLaKis] | wALedo lar t[ 7 ]v Odrac[oay, nai d]oa 
ato Toul Tov duv jatos | xpyoeulols yevéo[Oar tHe tratp isi, Kal 
tov €@r[ous t]o[us] nye|wovas det di[a]eou[ioar], [lot dé [is] 
n6n ovl[verrev|oev, || TO wey mpotov ets “Podov amo Tis 
"E[ béloou col peS]opé[var], | viv dé do ’EXevcetvos zpos vuas 
adix[v Joupév[ we, Bovr lera[e]| 5€ Bovreut Hs yevéa Aas? Kay@ T[ nV] 
pev [doxe]uacialy é]p vuetrv | motovmac, e¢ 5€ undev evTodov 
[ears cal doxet THs Telus aE[clos, | to apyuptov, dcov Sd0acy 
of Bovrcvovtes, [Smow THs apxat|perias [E]vexa. || Edtuyetre. 

From Ephesus. Hadrian requests the Ephesians to elect Erastus 
to the municipal senate. The scrutiny of the qualifications of the 
candidate is placed in the power of the city, while the emperor 
promises to pay the requisite summa honoraria (cf. Pliny, Ep. ad 
Trat. 112, 113). Nothing 1s known of the method of election to 
the senate at Ephesus in this period beyond the indications given 
in this letter. If the word dpyacpecias is properly restored in 
l. 14, it may indicate that senators were elected at the special 
meeting of the senate or assembly at which the usual magistrates 


were elected (cf. Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. d’ Aste, 199). 


86. PRIVILEGIA CONCESSA DIANAE EPHESIAE 
AB IMPERATORE HADRIANO 


(129 p. Chr.) 
Ditt. Sy//.3 839. 
Avroxpatopa Kaioapa, Jeo | Tpaiavod WapOcxov viov, Beod | 
Nepova viwvov, Tpaiavorv ‘Aépravov | XeBacrov cai ‘Orvptriop, 
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Snpap||yeens éEovatas ro (t)y', brarov | TO y', watépa ratpisos, | 
4 Bovry Kato Sipos o “Edeciar | rov t8uov Ktistnv Kat cwripa, 
51a | ras avuTrepBrAHTOovs Swpeas ’Apré||ucd., Sidovta TH Dew Tav 
KAnpo|voutev Kat BeBXAnkoTwov ta Sixata | Kal tods vomous 
avTns, cevtorrop[mias bé]| am Aiyirrov mapéxovtTa, Kal TOUS 
Npévas | wolujoay|ra wAWTOUS, aTrooTpépavTa Te || Kal Tov 
Brd[rrovra tovs] Atuévas Trotapov | Kdvorpov 81a To... 

From Ephesus. In visiting this city, Hadrian granted to the 
priests of the goddess Diana the right of receiving inheritances in 
the name of the divinity. Cf. Ulpian, Frag. xx11, 6: deos heredes 
instituere non possumus, praeter eos, quos senatus consultis con- 
stitutionibusve principum instituere concessum est, sicutt Iovem 
Tarpeium, Apollinem Didymaeum Mileti, Martem in Gallia, 
Minervam Iliensem, Herculem Gaditanum, Dianam Efesiam, 
Matrem deorum Sipylenen, Nemesim, quae Smyrnae colitur, et 
Caelestem Salinsem Carthigini. Apparently those who violated 
the laws of the sanctuary were liable to condemnation, and their 
property was confiscated for the benefit of the temple’s treasury. 


87. EPISTULA SUFENATIS VERI, LEGATI LYCIAE, 
AD LYCIARCHAM 


(131 p. Chr.) 
Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 739, c. 18; Lafoscade, 105. 
[Ei] apyrepéo[s KX avdiou Mapxiavod|......... Lou ]|d[jva 
Ov7|p[os]*Tof...... | Ava ]idpyne yatpew. ‘Ompapoay 'Arro[)- 


Aw ||viov Sis tod Kadrsddou cai avtos al[tro]||Séyouar emi tHe 
htrortevpiat, jv wpos To ral ]|wrpotatov EOvos Vay erredeiEaTo, 
Sw|pnoduevos avtau Snvdpia TevtdKis pv|pta mpos ols mépuce 
uTéaynto eis THY KalTadAaynY TOD vowicpatos Syvaptocs || 
, / \ ic / ’ A \ 
TevTakes yedios. THv obtv mpodnrovupé|vnv avrod dwpeav Be- 
Bad éri te Tat doddev|Tov Kai aweTaberov eis TOV del ypovov 
* \ > \ A ” eo ’ , 
ellvat Kai émt rais adrals aipéseow, als émnv|[yeir lato. 
"Eppadadai ce evyopat. “Ed08n || rpo[...] etSav "OxrwvBpiwr. 
See note on no. 80. The governor ratifies the establishment of 
an endowment fund of fifty-five thousand denarii, the income of 
which is to be devoted to an annual distribution to the officials 
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and members of the provincial assembly (Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 739; 
c. 20). The gift of five thousand denarii, made in the previous year 
for the exchange of money, is interesting. The exchange of local 
and imperial money was a form of taxation (cf. nos. 81, 133), and 
this gift was designed to relieve the people who attended the 
assembly and had to make purchases at the fair held in connection 
therewith (cf. no. 73). It appears, however, that his help had 
not been needed, and this sum Is now included in the endowment 


fund. 


88. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(132 p. Chr.) 


CIL. ut, S. 1, 7282; Dessau, 315. 


Imp. Caesari divi Traiani | Parthici f., divi Nervae nep, | 
Traiano Hadriano Aug. p. m., | tr. p. xVI, cos. 111, p. p., Olympio 
ob || multa beneficia quae viritim | quae publice praestitit, resti-| 
tutor! coloniae suae, Troadenses | per legatos M. Servilium “Tu- 
tilium | Paulum et L. Vedumnium Aulum. || Tpwadéwv. 


A square base found in 1886 at Athens probably on the site of 
the gymnasium Hadriani. Lines 8-9 were added by another hand. 
The colonia Alexandria Troas was founded between 27 and 
12 B.c. (cf. Kornemann, R.E. 4, 550). This inscription celebrates 
the restoration of the colony by Hadrian. For other inscriptions 
cut at the same time in similar circumstances, cf. CIL. ut, 8. 1, 


7281, 7283, and /G. 111, 472~486. 


89. LEX PALMYRENORUM 
(137 p. Chr.) 


Ditt. Or. Gr. 629; Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 1056, Il. 1-16. 


[Est Adroxpdtopos Kaicapos, be00 Tpaiavod Hap: ov 
vio[d, Gelod [Nepova viwvod, Tpaiavod ‘Adpiavot YeBaorot, 
Snpapyixis | éEovalias To xa’, a’Toxpatopos To B, Um |aTouv TO 
y', MaTpos TaTpioos, vratw[y A(ouxiov) Aidiov Katoapos to 
Tl(orAlov) KotAiov BadrBivov]. | “Erous nyu’, unvds Zavecxod en’, 
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Soypa Bovrns. | Emi Bwvvdous Bwavvéous tod Aipavou mpoedpou, 
"AreEdvépou tod "AXeEavdpou Tod || Biromratopos ypappatéws 
Bovrjs nat &yuov, Marixov ’Odaods cai ZeBeidov Neca 
apxov|twv, BovrAAs vopipov ayouevns, eynpicbn ta vrotetay- 
péva, Eresdy [ev tots wadar ypovors | ev TOs TERMVIKWL VOUwE 
WreloTa T@V viroTeAw@Y ovK avEeAnudOn, érpdo[acetlo Se x 
auynbeias, év|ypapopévov tHe prcOw@oer Tov TEeXwVODYTA THY 
mpakw toveicbar axorovdws Tat vowwe Kai The | cuvnOetas, 
cuvéBaivev S€ wWrevoTaKis Tepl TovTov Entynces yetverO[ac 
pel|Takd tav évrrdpwr || mpds Tobs TeAX@vas: SeddxOaL, TOUS 
éveototas apyovtas Kai Sexampwtous diaxpetvovtas | Ta pn 
GVELAnMMéVA TOL vopwt evyparras THE Evytota picOwce. Kal 
uTotaéas éExaotwt eldes TO | ex auvnbelas TédOS, Kal émrecdav 
xupwOne Tat ptoOovpévan, evypadivar peta TOD TpwWTOU VO| LOU 
aoTnAnt ALOivne THE ovaNL avTixpUs [i ]lep[ov] Neyopévou ‘PaBa- 
oeipn, é[ me ]wereta Oar O€ Tovs TUyya|vovTas KaTAa KaLpov apxov- 
TAS Kal Sexatrpwrous Kai cuvdix[ous Tov] undéy Tapampaccery || 
Tov picOovpevor. 

From Palmyra. We omit the Aramaic version recorded on the 
stone, and the register of taxes imposed by the decree, which is 
recorded in both Greek and Aramaic. ‘The customs were usually 
under imperial control (Cagnat, Les smpéts indirects chez les 
Romains), but Palmyra, in the midst of a desert, had no other 
revenue except that which she derived from her position as a way- 
station on the trade-route to the Orient. There is no evidence that 
the Romans collected portorta in Syria (Mommsen, E.E. 5, 18). 
This law is proposed by the Palmyran senate which authorizes the 
magistrates and decaproti to draw up the tariff in those particulars 
not specified in the existing law. After their proposed tariff was 
ratified by the firm of publican: which collected the tax, the schedule 
was to be posted in a public place where the traders could refer to 
it in case of a dispute with the collectors. Mylasa in Caria also 
had control of the tax on goods entering that port (C/L. 11, S. 1, 


71513 Dessau, Hermes, 19 (1884), 436 ff; cf. p. 140). 
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go. LEX DE CERTA OLEI PORTIONE 
REI PUBLICAE VENDENDA 
(117-138 p. Chr.) 


IG. 1 and ut (editio minor), 1100; de Ruggiero, L’arbitrato 
pubblico, 36. 


Ke. vo. Oe. “Adpiavod. | Ot 16 EXatov yewpryovvTes TO TpiTor | 
Katapepétwoar, 1 TO dydSoov of Ta | ‘Imrmapxou ywpia Ta vo 
Tov dicxov || mpabévta KexTnpévot: pova yap é|xeiva TO Sixavov 
ToUTO éyeL’ KaTtade|péTwoay Sé dia Tae ap~acBat auveo|[midys 
x lara pépos, pds NOyov Told | cuvvKoprl]ouévov, Tols édewvadl[s, || 
oitiwes det] rpovootow Tis | Snuocias xpeia|s: amoypapécbo- 
[cay d€|........ ] THs cuveopidys mpol[s | tovs tapias xali 
tov Knpuxa dvo0 | [......-.-06- ]edovtes vtroypa||dynv: [7] be 
an[oypagd] éoTw weTa Gpxov | Kal Tocoy ouvEeKomicey TO TAY, | 
Kat OTL dua Sovrov Tovde 4 atrereu|Oépou Tovde: eav Sé THrHonNe 
Tov | Kaptrov o Seorotns Tov xYwpiov, 7 o || yewpryos 0 Kap- 
Twvns, atroypadé|cOw S€ mpds Tovs avToUS Kal oO eT éEalywyne 
TiTpacKwY, Tocov TimpacKes | Kai Tive Kal Tov opple]é To 
[w]rotov. ‘O S[é] | aroypadis ywpis a[erpackwv] ém’ &Ea-|| 

“A “A v 9 \ a t , 
yoyn., eav 6 wperrev ne xaltevnvoyas| | THe moder, ctepecOw 
tov mpablévtos]. | ‘O &€é yevdets arroypagdas troujcal[s] | 4) tas 
Tept THS suveoudys [4H Tla[s mepi] | THs eEaywys 7) varep 

U oN \ \ , > / \ ¢ f «“ 
xwptov, [d «7 tal|lpa dicxov émrpiato pn ‘Iarapyx[ecol|y [oly 
wv / / \ \ «a e , 

OySoov KaTeveynwr, a[Ttepé|oOa, TO S€ Nutov o wn |vvcas rap[ Ba- 


veto. |"Os & av er’ eEayo|yny avatoy[parta | mpinta..... ] 
ELPEELL. . 0s. WG Bese tain a eacahiran Bek twv an[olatep..... Pageants 
> \ Qe A +f , \ ’ ’ 
eee og autos } év[tiva | dv EAnTAaL, TiTpacke |rw wev €E ar[o- 
ypaldijs.......7] ns &€ recurs To [wey 7 || wcou KateyeTo, eb pr) Tw 


Sédwxev 7 Nap||Baverw, TO 5é Hutov Eotw Synpocov. | TpadpécOw 
5€ xat o Europos, ti éEayes | kal mocov tap’ exdotov: éav dé wy 
atro|ypawrdpevos dwpabh extrAEwv, atepe|cOw: eav Se éxmreEv- 
cas pOdon Kai pnvu||OijL, ypadéoOw Kal Tie marpide avtov vie 
tov | dno xapol. Tas 8€ epi rovtwr dixas | wéexpe mev TevTn- 
KovTa apdopéwy % BoulrAx) povn KpewwéTw, Ta Sé€ vTEp TOTO 
peta | Tod Symov. "Edy 8€ trav éx« Tod roiov Tes || wnvuont, 
érrdvayKes 0 oTpatnyos The EENs | yuépae Bovrynv abpoicdta, et 
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& vrép tovs | wevtnxovta audopels ein TO peunvuluévov, éx- 
KrAnoiav’ Kal did0c8w Tat éréy|EavTe TO Hywov. “Eav &€ éxxanre- 
ontat Tis 4 || éué 4} Tov avOvraTov, yeipotovettw cuv|dSixovs o 
djpos. “Iva 8€ atrapaitnta nt ra | Kata TOY KakoUpyouvTwY 
émi[rletuila], teu] pis is TO Snudovov xatadepécOw TO Edat\ov, 
nts av év tHt yopat Ht. Hi dé rrote evpopli]||as EXatov yevo- 
pévns wréov ein TO éx TOV | TPiTwY 7H OYSdwy KaTahepopevoy TIS 
ets | bdov z[o]v eveavtov Snuocias ypetas, eEélaTw Tois pLev 
yewp}yodow To édxatov 4 mav | 7 pépos Sevrépav atroypadiy 
Towoapel|vors kai Snuoccov TO Te OpetAopevoyv | Tocov cat 
.. +8 of €Xat@vas H o[(] apyu|potapiale| ob BovrAovtat Tap’ av- 
Tov AaBeiv, | purd[Trew.........- || fet@xrincssecns liKec oe 

From Athens. In the first line Dittenberger proposed the re- 
storation Ke(Never) vo(m“os) Oe(ov) and dated the document after 
the death of Hadrian. Premerstein proposed xe(haddatov) vd(uov) 
Ge(ov) “Adptavod and would date the law in 124-125, the year 
of Hadrian’s first visit to Athens (cf. Weber, Unters. Gesch. Hadr. 
165). Although Athens was a free city, allied to Rome, and free 
to enact her own laws, Hadrian was asked to devise new laws which 
he modelled on those given by Solon and Draco (Hieron., Chr., ab 
Abr. 2137). As Solon is said to have restricted the exportation of 
olives from Attica, it is possible that this document may contain 
one of the clauses of Hadrian’s legislation, although it seems to 
be a separate enactment. The law stipulated that the olive-growers 
must reserve one-third of their supply to be sold to the Athenian 
state at the market price, with the proviso that tenants on the estate 
of Hipparchus, formerly owned by the imperial fiscus, should 
reserve one-eighth only. Failure to declare the amount of oil pro- 
duced, or the amount bought or sold for export, or a false declara- 
tion, led to confiscation. The Athenian senate had jurisdiction over 
cases in which less than fifty amphorae were involved. Where 
greater quantities were in question, the case came before the popular 
assembly. Appeals could be taken to the emperor or to the governor, 
and in such cases the city was represented by advocates elected by 
popular vote. 

The special consideration shown to those on the estate of Hip- 
parchus is noteworthy. Hipparchus was the grandfather of Herodes 
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Atticus and his lands had been confiscated by the fiscus because he 
had been suspected of revolutionary designs (Philostratus, Vit. Soph. 
2. 1. 2). If these lands had been sold outright, as seems to be 
implied, it is difficult to understand why the purchasers should be 
entitled to such favorable consideration in comparison with other 
landowners in Attica. We suspect, however, that the verb rpaévra 
is used here in the same sense as in the law concerning the disposal 
of the public lands of Thisbe (cf. no. 129 and commentary), and 
that the lands of Hipparchus formed an imperial estate within the 
territory of Attica in spite of the fact that Athens was In possession 
of the status of a cevitas foederata et libera. 

Although the law implied that the city must pay the prevailing 
market price (Il. 58—59), it is difhcult to understand why there 
should be any difficulty in securing an adequate supply of oil in 
the open market under such circumstances. It 1s probable that the 
city fixed a price lower than that prevailing in the export trade, and 
this law virtually imposes a tax upon the olive-growers In so far 
as the price paid by the city for the third of their produce is below 
the current market quotations. 


gi. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS HADRIANI (?) 
AD ATHENIENSES 
(117-138 p. Chr.) 


IG. 1 and ur (editio minor), 1103. 


Rhcgend N.ec weTpH[S..........+. [be THY StoBertav........ 

..a@pnoe[........ tots] | d€ ev EXevoeive adtedow atédXevav 
>] 4 a e/ b > i) A 9 A ’ a“ , 
iyOu[wv elvar Grav ev ’EXev]|cetm ev Tie ayopas TiumpdoKwow, 
e UA A \ \ 3 f Ww ? / 
@s pevne[...... iva To d1a TA || erccaywryia Gpedos Els péeya Te 
amavtnonu: tious b€......... ] | Kat Tous mdr KamnrevovTas 
merravaO[at.......+- | | Bovropar 7 EvdacEty avta@v yetverOar 


mp[os t]ov x[r)]pvea tis €& “Alpetou mayou Bours: tov sé 
eloayewv els Tolus 'A]peotrayetras, tovs b€ | Treypav dt xpn 
mwaQetvy 7) atroreiaat: mitpacKke(twloav d€ mdvta 7) avToi ot || 
a 9 A / 
KomiCovTeEs 7) Ol Tp@TOL Tap avT@Y w@vou| pe lvou TO dé Kal TPLTOUS 
wl|ynTas yevouévous TaY alTtav @vioy pe[ta]}rimpacKev éme- 
/ \ a v 4 \ ’ \ / ’ / 

reives | Tas Teds. Tadrny thy émiatoAny ornarnt €ly kypayravtes 
év Ilecpact | ornoate po Tov Seiypatos. Evruyeire. | 
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"Exipernrevovtos THs aorkews T. “Iovdiov ‘Hpwédzar[od] 
KodaAvréws. 

From Athens. In this letter there appears to be an interesting 
attempt on the part of the writer of the letter to reduce the high 
cost of living in Athens by suppressing the middleman. Merchandise 
brought into the city must be retailed by the importer, or by the 
first purchaser. Possibly the law dealt only with the importation 
of fish. ‘The arrogance of the fishermen at Athens was proverbial, 
and it is possible that the dealers in the fishmarket had combined 
to compel higher prices; cf. Wilhelm, Fahreshefte d. dst. arch. 
Inst. 12 (1909), 146f. Athens, though a free city, was unable 
to cope with her own problems, and appealed to the emperor (?), 
probably through the curator ret publicae, to devise legislation which 
would prevent speculation and consequent advancement in the 
cost of food supplies (cf no. 65a). Fora list of curatores at Athens, 
cf. R.E. s.v. curator. On the importance of the Areopagus as a 
court in Roman times, cf. Muitteis, Reschsrecht und Volksrecht, 
86, n. 4. 

g2. EDICTUM IMPERATORIS HADRIANI (?) 
DE VECTIGALIBUS 
(117-138 p. Chr.) 


IG. u and 111 (editio minor), 1104. 


edrasiaraahs déxovTat TO apyuptoy, éreTipsov opilérwaay | avTois 
Kara Thy THS atrele|Oias akiav: Lav] d[é] ot wa|pado[ Oé]vres 
elopépey pn Bovrwvrau, [ei|ta | brevOuvor Eotwoav mpwrTov 
pev Exatootiaiwy ToKo|v], || ad ov d€éov mroimjoacBas tHv eiaodov 
ovK éTroLnaay|TO, MeXpl wNVaV adrwY SVO THs TEXEUTALAS aTro-| 
Somews, peta 5é TOUS pHVvas ToOUTOUS ef pévoLev | un TecOopuerot, 
atrodocOwaav ot apyupotapias peta | TOD KnpuKos Tas UTOOnKas, 
ée[yov]rwy avtas é€ouciap || NucacOar cEnxovTa nuepa@v mrparov 
pev Tov Sed@xoT|wr, Elta Kat TMV éyyuNnTwV oiTives UTrEevOuVOL 
tov | évdenodr[ro jv OPEAOTTITETOA NOEITONENAEH- 
SATON | Od éEjxovra juatpav optrovew exreioat. 

This inscription from Athens ts assigned by Boeckh (CIG. 354) 
to the time of Hadrian. The document appears to be an imperial 
edict regulating the collection of taxes. ‘hese were farmed out to 
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contractors who were required to furnish securities for the proper 
fulfilment of their obligations. Those who failed to comply with 
the terms of their contract were fined. In case of refusal to pay the 
fine, interest was charged on the amount due on the defaulted 
payment. If, after two months, the contractor was still recalcitrant, 
the securities must be sold at public auction under the privilege of 
redemption. 


93. SERMO ET EPISTULAE PROCURATORUM 
DE TERRIS VACUIS EXCOLENDIS 
(117-138 p. Chr.) 

Carcopino, Mélanges de [ école frang. de Rome, 26 (1906), 365— 
481; An. ép. 1907, no. 196; Bruns, 116; Girard, p. 874; Ricco- 
bono, p. 357. 

Colon. ..tuani rogamus, procurato|res, per providentiam ves- 
tram, quam | nomine Caesaris praestatis, velitis nobis | et uttitati 
illius consulere, dare no||bis eos agros qui sunt in paludibus et | in 
silvestribus instituendos olivetis | et vineis, lege Manciana con- 
dicione | saltus Neroniani vicini nobis. Cum | ederemus hanc 
petitionem nostram || fundum suprascriptum N|eronianum | incre- 
mentum habitatorum..... | 


(Desunt versus circa octo) 


Std Bonk ijubeas. Sermo procuratorum im|p(eratoris) Caes(aris) 
Hadriani Aug(usti). Quia Caesar n(oster) pro | infatigabili cura sua, 
per quam adsi|due pro humanis utilitatibus excudat, om||nes partes 
agrorum, quae tam olers aut | vineis quan amenti aptae sunt 
ex|coli iubet, itcirco permissu provid |entiae elus, potestas fit omnibus 
efia|m cas partes occupandi, quac in cenf\luris elocatis saltus Blan- 
diani et U|densis ef 1m ills partibus sunt quae ex | saltu Lamtano et 
Domitiano iunctae | Thusdritano sunt nec a conductoribus | exercentur 
cet. 

Fructuum quam colont ob semmam Caes. cle|mentiam ts qut loca 
neglecta a conduc|toribus occupaverit, quae da|rt solent, tertias partes 
fructuum || dabit; de eis quoq(ue) regionibus qulae ex Lamiano ct 
Domitiano | sa/tu tunctae Tuzritano sunt | tantundem dabit. De 
oleis quas quisgue | aut in scrobibus posuerit aut oleastr|its imseruertt, 
captorum fructuum | nulla pars decem proximts annis exige|tur Cet. 
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Farinus et Doryphorus Primigenio | suo salutem. Exemplum 
epistulae scrip|tae nobis a Tutilio Pudente egregio viro | ut notum 
haberes et it quod subiectum est || celeberrimis locis propone. Verri- 
dius | Bassus et Ianuarius Martiali suo salutem. | Si qui agri cessant 
et rudes sunt, sz gui sil|vestres aut palustres in eo saltuum trac|tu, 
volentis lege Manciana colere ne prohibeas. 


ITI, ll. r-2. fructuum...qui, Schulten, from the letters remaining. 


A stone inscribed on all four sides found at Ain-el-Dyemala in 
Tunis in 1906. The upper and lower parts of the stone are lacking. 
The principal commentaries on it are those of Carcopino, /oc. cit.; 
Mispoulet, Nouv. rev. hist. d. droit fr. et étr. 31 (1907), 5-483 
Schulten, Kio, 7 (1907), 188-212; Carcopino, Klio, 8 (1908), 
154—185. 

The inscription belongs to the time of Hadrian; cf. col. uy, 1. 2. 
Different explanations have been given of the contents of the 
document by different commentators. To follow the analysis of 
Rostowzew (cf. Gesch. d. rim. Kol. 334 ff), which seems the most 
convincing, of the officials mentioned in the document, Earinus (or 
Carinus) is probably procurator of the sa/tus or regio concerned; 
Doryphorus, his adiutor; Verridius Bassus, procurator tractus; Janu- 
arius, hissubordinate; Martialis, perhapsasecretary; ‘Tutilius Pudens 
is one of the predecessors of Verridius Bassus in the office of 
procurator tractus. he document then seems to be made up of the 
following parts: (1) a petition addressed to the procurator tractus 
Carthaginiensts (tuant. . .ancrementum habit.) by the colont of a certain 
saltus; (2) a letter from Tutilius Pudens, a former procurator tractus, 
to Primigenius, of which only the word zudeas is extant. This letter 
Primigenius had neglected to publish; (3) the sermo procuratorum, 
extending through extgetur cet. ‘The sermo procuratorum recited the 
apposite parts of the general statute, known as the /ex Manctana, 
with the proper adaptation to the sa/tus concerned; (4) a letter of 
the procurator saltus and his assistant to Primigenius, and (5) a 
letter to Martialis. Earinus and Doryphorus speak of sending a 
copy of a letter by T'utilius Pudens and a document appended to it 
(it quod subtectum est). he appended document is of course no. 3 
(cf. Rostowzew, op. cit. 334). Uhe lex Manciana, to which the 
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petitioners refer, was a Flavian statute, drawn up perhaps by a 
legate of Vespasian (cf. Rostowzew, op. cit. 336). This law was 
modified in some respects by the /ex Hadrtana. Yo the later law, 
however, the petitioners make no reference. In the general statute 
the maxima and minima of the contributions (partes) and the days’ 
work (operae) required of colont were probably fixed. In the sermo 
procuratorum, within the ranges fixed by the law, the contributions 
and services required of the colon of the saltus concerned were 
established. This became the /ex sa/tus, and, since it was under the 
protection of the mumen of the emperor, it was inscribed on an altar; 
cf. ara legis Hadrianae (Bruns, 115). By comparing the extant 
portions of the ara /egts Hadrianae with those of our inscription, 
we are able to fill out large lacunae in both documents. In this way 
the long italicized passages in cols. 1 and m1 of this inscription have 
been restored. In their petition the co/ont ask permission to bring 
waste land under cultivation. “Vheir request is granted not only for 
land never before cultivated but also for land which has been out 
of cultivation for ten years, with the further concession, that, for 
a fixed term of years, the tenants shall not be obliged to pay a part 
of the produce as rental (cf. col. ur). Whether the provisions of the 
lex Hadriana, upon which the procurator bases his decision (cf. 
col. 11), applied only to a specthed number of tmperial domains, to 
all those in Africa, or to imperial domains, wherever situated, is a 
matter of dispute. Probably the regulations applied to Africa only. 
For the organization of a saltus, cf. pp. 17 ff. 


94. TIPTULUS HONORARIUS 
(117-138 p. Chr.) 


CIL. 11, 5941; Dessau, 6954. 


L. Aemil. M. f. M. nep. Quirina Rectus domo Roma, qui et 
Karth. | et Sicellitanus et Assotanus et Lacedaemonius et Baste- 
tanus | et Argius, scriba quaestorius, scriba aedilicius, donatus equo 
publ. | ab imp. Caesare Traiano Hadriano Aug., aedilis coloniae 
Karthagi., patronus rei publicae Assotanor. testamento suo || rei 
pub. Assotan. fieri iussit, epulo annuo adiecto. 


Set up at Asso near Caravaca in Spain. Rectus was a Roman 
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citizen and also a citizen of five other municipalities, one in Africa, 
two in Spain and two in Greece (cf. no. 24), a municipal official 
in Carthage and patron of Asso. He probably owed these honors 
to the favor of Hadrian. 


95. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(119-138 p. Chr.) 
CIL. 11, 3239. 
Imp. Caesari divi | Traiani Parthici | f. divi Nervae n. | Traiano 
Hadri|jano Aug., pont. max., | trib. pot...... cos. | III, p. p.y Imp. 1 
opt. max. | q. principi restitu|tori municipit || ugonenses d. d. 


Found at Ilugo in Tarraconensis. Whether we should restore 
restitutori, fundatori or conditori Mommsen considers uncertain, 
The importance of the inscription for us lies in the fact that it 
seems to record the elevation by Hadrian of a ctvitas stipendtarta 
to the position of a municipium. 


96. SENATUS CONSULTUM DE NUNDINIS SALTUS BEGUENSIS 
(138 p. Chr.) 


CIL. vit, 270 = vit, S. 114513 Bruns, 61; Riccobono, p. 236. 


S.C. de nundinis saltus Beguensis in t(erritorio) | Casensi, de- 
scriptum et recognitum ex libro sen|tentiarum in senatu dictarum 
Kari Iuni Nigri, C. Pompo|ni Camerini cos., in quo scripta erant 
African iura et id || quod i(nfra) s(criptum) est. Idibus Oct.... 
In comitio in curia [u/(a) | adfuerunt Q. Gargilius Q. f. Antiq(u)us, 
Ti. Cl. Ti... Pad. Quartinus, | C. Oppius C. f. Vel. Severus, 
C. Herennius C. f. Pa/. Caecilianus, M. Iu/. | M. f. Quir. Clarus, 
P. Cassius P. f. Cla. Dexter q(uaestor), P. Nonius M. f. Ouf. 
Mac|rinus q. In senatu fuerunt c. || 

5.C. per discessionem factum. Quod P. Cassius Se|cundus, P. 
Delphius Peregrinus Aleius Alennius Maxi|mus Curtius Valerianus 
Proculus M. Nonius Mucianus | coss. verba fecerunt de desiderio 
amicorum Lucili Afri|cani c. v., qui petunt: ut ei permittatur in 
provincia Afric(a), regione || Beguensi, territorio Musulamiorum, 
ad Casas, nundinas | 1111 nonas Novemb. et xm k. Dec., ex eo 
omnibus mensibus 1111 non. | et xm k. sui cuiusq(ue) mensis in- 
stituere habere, quid fieri | placeret, 
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de ea re ita censuerunt: permittendum Lu|cilio Africano, c. v., 
In provincia Afric(a), regione Beguensi, || territorio Musula- 
miorum, ad Casas, nundinas 111 non. | Novemb. et xm k. De- 
cembr. et ex eo omnibus mensibus 111 non. et xu k. | sui cuiusq(ue) 
mensis instituere et habere, eoque vicinis | advenisq(ue) nundinandi 
dumtaxat causa coire conve(nire sine iniuria et incommodo cuius- 
quam liceat. || 

Actum idibus Octobr. P. Cassio Secundo, M. Nonio Muciano. | 
Eodem exemplo de eadem re duae tabellae signatae sunt. | Signatores: 
TT. Fl(avi) Comini scrib(ae), C. Iuli Fortunati scrib(ae), | M. Caesi 
Helvi Euhelpisti, Q. Metili Onesimi, C. Tuli Peri|blepti, L. 
Verati Phile(rotis), T°. Fl(avi) Crescentis. 


‘Two stones, upon each of which the entire inscription was cut, 
were found in 1860 and 1879 respectively in Henschir Begar in 
Tunis. For a commentary on the inscription, cf. E.F. 2, 271 ff. 
The inscriptions were perhaps cut in the third or fourth century. 
Permission to establish markets was granted sometimes by the senate 
(cf. Plin. Epp. 5. 43 Suet. Claud. 12) and sometimes by the emperor 
(cf. Dig. 50. 11. 1). The ther sententiarum in senatu dictarum, 
from which this document was copied, is known more commonly 
as the acta senatus (e.g. Suet. [ul. 20; Aug. 5. 36) or acta patrum 
(Tac. Ann. 5. 4) or commentarit senatus (Vac. Ann. 15. 74). On 
the senatorial archives cf. p. 233, n. 7. It is interesting to notice 
that parliamentary forms are still followed rather strictly, even in 
the manner of voting, of requiring a quorum, and of appointing 
a committee to draft the motion. 


97. EPISTULA CORNELI PROCULI, LEGATI LYCIAE, 
AD COMMUNE LYCIORUM 


(139 p. Chr.) 

Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 739, c. 28; Lafoscade, 108. 

‘Ent apxcepéos “Tacovlos tlod Neccoorpdrov, | THavyyolv] 
xa’, [Kopynr]tos Tpoxdos, | rpecBevtns avtio[tpatnyos a]uro- 
xpdtopos, THL Kow[@e Aveiwy yatpet|v. Kat | rapov élyvoxa, 
OTL As peta TAELoTNS (2)] || errovdA[s mp los "Ompapoay [’AroA- 
AJoviov | Sis told] KaddrdSov «ai O[re avtérlarrov | Temas 
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éeyndicacbe, ravtas viv Kal nvixa | ert arrodovvat BovrAco Oe, 
TovTO aur|yapnoavTos TOD peyicTOV TaVYTwY avTo||KpaTopos, ds 
Flav@iow avnxe rhv érixrnow | THY AVTLKPUS TOUTWY YyEvomernND. 
Kal éuol | 8€ done? nal 'Ompapmoas ravtwr évexev al Estos émra- 
veto Oar Kal Terpaobat pds Uporv, | Kal PerOTEtpos wy Kal Trepi 
Tacayv TOALW ws || TaTpida éoTroVdaKas Kal Tots (dLots ws KoL-| 
pois ypwpevos: errav@ O€ Kal Uuas av|Todvs Tovs TAS TELas 
Sidovtas Ott ac|....... (septem versus maxime mutili; in fine :) 
"Eppdcbat [ipads Bolvrol[uar. “Ed]o8n mpo ta’ Ka(ravdov) 
‘O[kro|vBpl[iov] | év Lardpous. 

See note on no. 80. In a.p. 137 the governor had vetoed the 
proposal of the provincial assembly to confer unusual honors on 
Opramoas (Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 739, c. 24, 26). In the following 
year (c. 26) the Xanthians appealed to the emperor, and the pro- 
vincial assembly supported their action by passing a decree and 
sending an embassy to Rome. From the document which we have 
printed above, we learn that the emperor reversed the action of 
the governor In 137, and instructed the present governor to inform 
the assembly of his consent to grant the desired honors. 


98. EPISTULA PROCONSULIS ASIAE L. VENULEI 
APRONIANI AD EPHESIOS 
(ca. 138-139 p. Chr.) 

Lafoscade, 94. 

OvevovrAyjios ‘Arpwviavos avOvTrato[s] | “Ed¢eciwy dpyovat, 
Bovryj, Snyper yaipe[w]. | “Aci cat wardov emidetxvuce tHv 
mplos Tov] | péyrotov avtoxp[a]|ropa nuwy [A]iA[cov] || "Av- 
twvetvov 2[eBlactov ev[céBecav | maone te (2?) yvlopne Tis 
Aaum[potaryns | worews bulov Kal viv Wohdicd[pevor év | tails 
éripave|aratars juety Kai aiwvr[ ious] | avtold yeve ]OALats nuépats 
kat Béas HL pepov] || wévre eriredciv nal Stavopny Tots | TroXe- 
Tals €x TMV Kadovupevwy eis Tas | Ouvaias Exdotw. SnvdpLov 
Sidovar. Kai | tavta pev vpeiv opOas xai xaros dorrep | e&(t) 
avTos elonynoapevos éervy[oly || vevowoberncOw. 'Eppacbar 
Das evyouas. 

An edict of Trajan had forbidden donationes from the municipal 
treasury to citizens (Pliny, Epp. ad Trat. 110), but in this document 
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from Ephesus we see that, in the age of the Antonines, the town 
council proposed a distribution of a denartus to each citizen present 
at the sacrifices in honor of the emperor on his birthday, if his name 
was on the roll of invited guests. Endowments for such distributions 
were common in antiquity (Laum, Stiftungen, 1, 103 #.; cf. nos. 
69, 71), but we seldom find record of a direct distribution of 
municipal funds as proposed at Ephesus. “he approval of the 
governor was required, and we infer from his answer that he had 
the right to propose legislation in the municipal council, at least 
In matters dealing with the finances of the city. 


gg. EPISTULA CORNELI PROCULI, LEGATI LYCIAE, 
AD SCRIBAM PUBLICUM MYRORUM 
(140 p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, _IGRR. 3, 739, c. 34; Lafoscade, 110. 

Kopyndtos Upoxdos, | mpecBeutys avtilotpatnyos av[to- 
xpa]|to[pos], ‘lovAiwse Kalmerw]i|Aetvwe [M]upéwy ypappa|ret 
yaipev. [O]ls 7 Bovl|rAn cat o Sipos ovopualow ere[i]unoev 
‘Ompapolav "Arod\Awviou Sis || tov Kaddcadov, tov|tow Kayo 
todtov | mpocayopeverOa | cuvywpa, et 7 TOUT éLa]|TiY UTe- 
vavtiov %) Tots || vopots 7 Tots EOea[e]y | [Tots malo vyele]p. 
[Eppada]|@ai ce evyopar. 'Avayelyparrat emi apxt(epéws) | 
[IIo Juydpu[ou]. 

Cf. no. 80. The city of Myra proposed to confer certain honors 
on Opramoas, but first asked the provincial legate if he would 
sanction their decree. He replied that the city could do so, if their 
act was not contrary to their laws or customs. In submitting their 
proposal to the legate, the municipal authorities were probably 
animated by motives of vanity, but in this way they invited the 
interference of the imperial authorities tn local affairs (cf. nos. 71, 
114). To some extent the powers of cities were limited by the 
laws of the commissioners or governor in organizing the province. 
Edicts were also issued by various emperors regulating the internal 
affairs of the municipalities. For example, Trajan issued an edict 
forbidding the payment of money from municipal treasuries to 
private individuals as gifts (Pliny, Epp. ad Trai. 110). Treaties 


made between Rome and various cities also contained clauses which 
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gave Romans special privileges and apparently restricted the freedom 
of the city in giving similar rights to other aliens (cf. IG. vir, 20 
(Tanagra) [deddc0ar].. «al r[aAA]a wavt[a]...[rrAnv et tia 
ddXws | rpoorét[axrar juiv ev tats o |uv[OnKars r]ai[s yevouevacs 


mpos | ‘Pwpuaious: Dio Chrys. 41, 103 cf. no. 19). 


100. EPISTULA ANTONINI PII AD EPHESIOS 
(140-144 p. Chr.) 

Lafoscade, 51; Ditt. Sy//.3 849. 

Avtoxp[atwp Kaicap, Oceod ‘ASd]ptavod | vies, Oeold Tpaiavod 
Tlap@cxod viwy os, | Peod Nep[ova éxyovos, Titos Atruos ‘“Adpe]- 
avos |’ Avtwveiv[os ReBacras, ipytepevs we Jytoros, || dnuapxeen[s 
éEoucias TO.., adtoxpatwp 76 f' |, brratos | To y', waTHp tal Tpi- 
505, 'Edeciov tots [apyouvae cat tHL] Bovdrrne | [Kat ras bn wwe 
yaipfer]. | Ilepyaunvolvs azede|Eaunv év trois m[pos vas 
yleaupacw | ypnoapévolus rolis ovop[a]ow ols eya ypnobar 
Thy TOALY || THY UmeTépav [aT Jed[n |vdunv. Oiuar d€ Kai Spupvat- 
ous kata | TUynv wapad[eA]ourévas Tav’Ta é€v TO Tept Tis 
acuvOvaias | Wndicpartt, ToD NotTrod Sé ExovTas EvyvMporncety, 
éav | cal buels ev Tols mpos avTovs ypdppaawy bv [1 ]poanxKer | 
TPOTOV Kal KExpLTaL THS TOAEWS aUT@Y [haivna A |e weuvn||[u ]evor. 
Té Wdicpa ereurev Yovrmixsios lou[Ava]vo[s ésrit ]pomros pov. | 
Korvyeire. | [To] 6é  adiopa érroinoev ypappatevar Ilo. Ovrd10¢5 
“Av[ trove |tvo[s ]. 

From Ephesus. ‘This letter illustrates the rivalry between Greek 
cities in Asia Minor for preeminence which was characteristic at 
this period (Cassius Dio, 52. 37. 10; Dio Chrys. 34. 48). The 
emperor had determined the proper rank and titles for the three 
cities, Ephesus, Smyrna, and Pergamum. Neither Smyrna nor 
Ephesus accepted his decision, and in their communications to each 
other had neglected to use the proper titles of honor. The Ephesians 
complained to the emperor, and in his reply he attempts to allay 
their wrath with a mild rebuke, suggesting that they also use the 
proper titles of honor in addressing Smyrna. This dispute raged 
again some years later, and was once more referred to the emperor 
(Aristides, zrept opovotas Tais modeawy; cf. Chapot, La prov. rom 


proc. a’ Asie, 144 f.5 Ditt. Sy//3 849, n. 2). 
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IOI. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS ANTONINI PII AD EPHESIOS 
(145 p. Chr.) 


Lafoscade, 54; Ditt. Sy//.3 850; I.B.M. 3, 491. 

[Adroxpdtwlp Kaic[a]p, Oe[ob ‘Ad]pc[avo]d | [uids, Oeod 
Tpailavo[d TapO|ixo[d viw vos, | [(Oe00 Nepova é]xyou[os, Tiros] 
Aitno[s ‘ASdpelavos | [Avta@veivos LeBaloro[s, dpyrepev]s plé- 
yiatos, 5n|uap||[yel|x[As eEovoias] to 7’, alvroxpatwp ro 8B’, 
brra[t]os [to 8, wa]|rnp wlarpisos, "Edecijwv rots [ap ]youcr 
cat tn] BovrAn xai| [te Syum x latpelev. T]nv derorepiay iv 
dirotip[etras | pos vylas O[vjdiols "Avtwvetvos Euabov ovy 
o’tw[s] éx | Tay vueTepwly ypay|udtwyv ws ex Trav [éx]eivou: 
Bovropellvos yap trap ée“ov tvyeiv BonOeias [els TOo]ly Koopov 
Tay | Epywv, ov vey ernvyeinato, édyALwoev ooa Kali nrAIKa 
ot|Kodopnpata mpoaTtiOna TH ToAd[EL, GAN’ vplets o[d«] dp|Oas 
amobéyer Oe avtov' Kayw kai ov[vexopnoa alvtale 6a]|a 777- 
aat[o], Kai avedeEauny Gti [ov] tor [cuvyOn tw]v Trol||AevTevo- 
pévwv tpotov, of tov [raplayphula evdoxiwletv yal[p]iw els 
Béals xJai dcavopas Kai Ta TH[v dyovwy Oéuata Sarav]atce | 
TH |v pilAoriu iav, Ada Se’ ob arpos TO [wédAAOY EATribEL o Jeuvol- 
[Tépap Troun joecy THY Tod Tponp[nTar. Ta ypdupara Ere |urwer| 
[KX. ‘lou]Avavos 0 xpatiotos avOu[ratos. Kotuyetre. 

From Ephesus. This letter reveals the undercurrents of municipal 
life at this period. Vedius Antoninus had secured assistance from 
the emperor in building the Odeum at Ephesus, and had contributed 
gencrously from his own purse. The emperor rebukes the city for 
their lukewarmness in giving honor to Vedius because he had 
spent his wealth in an enduring monument instead of giving games 
or distributing doles to the citizens. (Cf. Hicks, 1.B.AL, 2, 492, 
493.) 

102. EPISTULA RUPILI SEVERI, LEGATI LYCIAE, 


AD LYCIARCHAM 
(150 p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 739, c. 45; Lafoscade, 114. 


‘Pouridtos Leovs[plos "Ar[S]poBiwe Avacapyne yaipe(ev. 
’Eare]i 1) xpa|tior[n] tod €Ovous Bourn éreBorjaato To Widicpa 
S[ay]pa|pijvac vrrép "Orpayca ’AtroAXwVIOU Tpds TOV péyLaTOV 
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ai[rlo|xparopa, Svvacat troveiv 5 Bovdrovtat. "Eppacbai ce 
evyoul ac]. 

Cf. no. 80. The provincial assembly of Lycia requests permission 


of the governor to send a copy of an honorary decree to the emperor. 
The lyciarch is given authority to carry out the wish of the assembly. 


103. TITULUS OPERIS PUBLICI 
(152 p. Chr.) 

An. ép. 1904, no. 21. 

Imp. Caesar | T. Aelius Hadrtanus | Antoninus Aug. Pius | pont. 
max. tribu\\nicia potestate xv cos. 1111 | viam per Alpiis | Numidicas, 
ve|tustate inter|ruptam, ponti||bus denuo fac|tzs, paludibus | sic- 
catis, labibus | confirmatis, | restituit, || curante M. Valerio | 
Etrusco leg. suo | pr. pr. 


For similar inscriptions, cf. nos. 31 and 72. 


104. TRES EPISTULAE ANTONINI PII AD 
CORONENSES ET THISBENSES 
(140-155 p. Chr.) 

IG. vu1, 2870. 

Scere S¢]|xacov, orrore vets ovx [é]rretOeabe tois Kpieiory, 
GAG elanete els THY exewwwv yopaly], | KaKeivous (e)is TO mH 
mep[tlopav Uuas véwovtas tpérecOar. Ilocov 5€ éaotw TO odet- 
NopLe]|vov TéXos 7 Tiva eiaivy A KaTEcyHKacL Kuw@V Kopwreis 
évéyupa, Aptota@vupmos || 0 avtos cpivet. Evruyetre. 

Av’toxpatwp Kaicap, Oeod “Adpiavod vios, Ge00 Tpaiavod 
Tlap6.|xot viwvos, Geo Nepova éxyovos, Titos AtaAcos ‘Adpzavos 
’Avrwveivos LeBaoros, apxyrepevs péyrotos, | Snwapyexns é£ov- 
gias TO’, UTratos y', TaTHp TaTpidos, Kopwvéwy Tois dpyouse 
kal The BovrAye kai Tae dy|uwe yaipew. Kai tod Oeov matpos 
Mou OLKaLwsS MELYNLEVOL Kal THS Euts apyns KATA TO Tpoa7Kor || 
émnia Onuévot Kal UTEP TOU Viov wou mpodvpws cuYNdopEvoL Tpé- 
tovta "EXAnow avOpwrrots trovei|te. “ErpéoBevev Anuntpros 
Avovuciou, de To Epodiov d00nTw, et wu Mpotka UTéaxeTo. Kvrv- 
NVELTE. 

Av’toxpdtwp Kaicap, Geod ‘Ad[pslavod vids, Geo Tpaiavov 
TlapO@txod viwvos, Geod Nepova éxyovos, Ti|ros Atdtos ‘Adptavos 
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’ a a 
Avtar[ei]vos YeBaortos, apytepevs pméytotos, Snuapxinns é£ov- 
alas TO un’, avto|xpatwp 76 B', Uratos To 8, watHp Tatpl6os, 
Kopwvéwv tois dpxovar cal tHe BovrAne nat Tae Shue. yailpecv. 
Tn b sf A >? 7 \ e fa) \ / 

ns atophacews Hv él wlonoaunv petakv vuwv cat Oro Bewy 
atroypahov wpwety érrevpa, éliréorerra Sé nai Meorpiws 'Api- 5 
o[rlwviper aropetpnoa Ta TALOpa Oia Redo, & wpocérakerv 

> a ¢ \ / an a \ ” /, 
autots 0 | Ged matnp pov trapaboO7{ var], THs Se eEwlev ywpas 
el Tiva Oia Bets érivéwocev reiOovtes bpmas, | Smoove pwev vouov 
TéEALos, av] 5é Kai arodaauv, dcov av vUrép TOD xpovou TOU 
mapedOovtos od[ei]|Aeuy avTovs KpLOne, Snrovo[ts] vets Ta 
évéyupa avtois amodwoete. EmpécBevov Aidtos Tavxal[v] | cat 
Atoviatos Atovucodwpou, [ols To] ébodiov S00nTw, €¢ un mpotka 
uTécynutTat. Kvruyecre. 


From Coronea. The people of Thisbe had been encroaching on 
the territory of Coronea. The dispute had been referred to Hadrian 
and a decision rendered, but the aggressions continued. Antoninus 
appointed Aristonymus to survey the land, ordering both ‘Thisbans 
and Coroneans to pay the taxes to the respective cities to which 
the disputed lands might be awarded. 


105. EDICTUM PROCONSULIS ASIAE DE FESTIS 
DIEBUS EPHESIORUM 
(ca. 160 p. Chr.) 


I.B.M. 482; CIG. 2954; Ditt. Sy//.3 867. 


[.. Mo]mrivrsos Kappos Wéda[v] | avOvmatos Neves. | ["E]uadov ex 
Tov meupbevtos [els €]| ue Wondicpatos vo THY Nawtrpot[a]||rns 5 
Edeciwy Bovrns tovs mpo éulod] | xpatictous avOutrdtous 
ie[pas] | voutoas tas hpépas THs [ra]vy[yvpews | tT]ov ‘Apz[e- 
puciwv| kai tovto Ssatalypate SednrAwxévar’ oOev avayxaillov 10 
nynodunv Kal avtTos aroBnél wy eis Te THY eveEBELav Tis eod | 
Kal els THY THS AawpoTaTns Edelciwy worews TELHnY havepor 
mounoar duatdypate écecOat Tas Hpépas || TavTas lepas Kal TAS 15 
éw autais éxe|yerpias puvrayOncecPar: mpoecta|tos THs Tavn- 
yupews | Titov AtAiou Mapxzavod Ipicxov | rod aywvoberou, 
vod Aidiov || Ipitaxov, avdpos Soxtpwrtdtov cai | maans Tetuns 20 
Kat atrodoyns akiov. 
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From Ephesus. The governor of Asia had, apparently, given 
offence to the citizens of this city by transacting public business— 
possibly holding court—on days sacred to Diana. The Ephesians 
lodged a protest, citing the edicts of former governors regarding 
their holy days. The second part of the inscription, omitted here, 
contains a decree of the city making the whole of the month 
Artemision sacred to the goddess. 


106. SENATUS CONSULTUM DE CYZICENIS 
(138-160 p. Chr.) 
CIL. m1, S. 7060; F.E. 3, 156; Dessau, 7190; Bruns, 62; 
Riccobono, p. 237. 


S.C. de postulatione Kyzicenor. ex Asia, | qui dicunt ut corpus 
quod appellatur nelon et habent in civitate sua auctoritate | am- 


5 plissimi ordinis confirmetur. Scri||bendo adfuerunt M. Aelius imp. 


Io 


15 


Titi Aeli | Hadriani Antonini f. Pap. Aurelius Velrus,....s M. f. 
Gal. Verus, M. Hosidius | M. f’ A...Geta, M. Annius M. f. 
Gal. Libo, Q. | Pompezus Q. f. Hor. Bassianus, L. Fl. L. f. | 
Quir. Iulianus, L. Gellius L. f. Ter. Severus, | q(uaestores). Sen- 
tentia dicta ab Appio Gallo | cos. desig. relatione m1 concedente | 
imp. Caesare Tito Aelio Hadriano An|tomime Aug. Pio. . .1111 re- 
latione sua || .... Kyzzcenos ex Asia | ....guos neos appellant... . 


A stone tablet found in 1876 on the site of Cyzicus, now in the 
British Museum. Cyzicus was a cevitas libera (cf. Chapot, La prov. 
rom. proc. ad’ Aste, 115) in the senatorial province of Asia. As 
Kornemann has shown (R.E. 4, 408 ff-), the imperial policy in 
the matter of associations was determined by the /ex Iulia of 
Augustus (cf. CIL. v1, 2193). Under this law only useful organiza- 
tions were allowed, and a new association must secure the consent 
of the senate and the approval of the emperor. Under the early 
empire the senate took action even on requests from cities in 
imperial provinces (cf. CIL. v, 7881), but gradually its competence 
was restricted to Italy and the senatorial provinces, as in this case, 
and in the course of time, even in senatorial provinces, the consent 
of the emperor was the determining factor. In the cities of the 
Fast particularly the central government was chary of allowing the 
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formation of clubs, because of their tendency to develop into political 
organizations (cf. Plin. Epp. ad Trat. 33, 34). On the danger 
attending the formation of corpora neon (= iuvenum), Mommsen 
cites Dig. 48. 19. 28, 3, from the third century, solent quidam, 
qui volgo se tuvenes appellant, in quibusdam civitatibus turbulentis 
se adclamationibus popularium accommodare. ‘The emperor had the 
right to present the first four motions at a meeting of the senate, 
but in this case he conceded his right to the fourth motion (cf. |. 12) 
to the consul designatus (cf. Mommsen, St. R. 2, 898, n. 4). “The 
words sententia dicta show that the stone gives an extract from the 
Acta Senatus rather than the S.C. itself. After 11 B.c. the Acta 
Senatus were in charge of the quaestors. 


107. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(138-161 p. Chr.) 


CIL. xu, 594; Dessau, 6988. 


Pagani pagi Lucreti, qui sunt fini|bus Arelatensium loco Gargario, 
Q. Cor. | Marcelli lib. Zosimo muu1vir Aug. col. Tul. | Paterna 
Arelate ob honorem eius, gui notum (s/c) fecit || Inturiam nostram 
omnium saecu/orum sacra|tissimo principi T Aelio Antonino Pio, 
..r Romae | misit per multos annos ad praesides provinciae per- 
se|cutus est iniuriam nostram suis inpendits et ob hoc | donavit nobis 
inpendia quae fecit, ut omnium saecu||lorum sacratissim1 principis 
imp. Caes. Antonini Aug. Pi | beneficia durarent permancrentque 
quibus frueremur | ....et balineo gratuito quod ablatum erat 
paganis | pagt Lucreti, quod usi fuerant amplius annis xxxx. 


Found at St Jean de Garguier near Massilia. ‘Che pagus Lucretius 
was an oppidum attributum, which had probably been taken from 
Massilia and given to Arelate, because of the resistance which 
Massilia offered to Caesar in 49 B.c., cf. Marquardt, St. Verw. 1, 
263 f.; Herzog, Gallia Narbonensts, 171 and no. 358. On oppida 
attributa and their disputes with their suzerain states, cf. nos. 10 
and 49; pp. 10 ff., 138 ff. In Il. 6-7 Hirschfeld would read patienter 


Romae mansit. 
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108. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS ANTONINI AD MINOETAS 
(138-161 p. Chr.) 


IG. xu, 7, 242; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1010. 


[Mewonradv rie Bov]|rje xai [ree Spor yaipe]..... | 

5 TOANMV.....6- [viv dpuerépay mo]|Awv: Kal yap a..... llov 
émipavals..... mpos Tov ‘Pal|paiwy Shmov........ | dé rhs 
WPOS TOV....... | edvoias, padtota [6é mpds Tov matépa 
10 “ASpiavov] | @edv YeBa(a)rov, Os .... esses || Seat peiras 
Tap wvpeliy ToAAMY ....... ayabav| | xat diravOporwv 

Cs saeteeee |ra: 80ev Kal TOL Wnhio[yare Tat bpwerépar Eve ]|- 
TUXov Hoé€ws, Kat Tolts Tap tuav tpecBevtais] | Ocorourwe 

15 “Avoxvo[u]......... || orTpatwr éypnpatica: [dia TavTa obv 


bpiv érev]|Oepiay cat adrovouifay cat atérevav, Kabws] | mapa 
Tav mpocbev alvtoxpatopwr édraPel|Te, éBeBaiwoa, eT.... 

From Minoa in the island Amorgus, The emperor, presumably 
Antoninus Pius, ratifies the gift of freedom, independence, and 
Immunity, which the city had received from former emperors. 
The visit of Hadrian to the islands in the Aegean was made in 
123 (Weber, Unters. Gesch. Hadr. 142 ff.). Cf. nos. 40, 75. 


109. EPISTULA PRAEFECTORUM PRAETORIO 
(168-172 p. Chr.) 


CIL. 1x, 2438; Bruns, 714; Riccobono, p. 260. 


(1) Bassaeus Rufus et Macrinzus Vindex mag|(istratibus) 
Saepinat(ibus) salutem. | 
Exemplum epistulae scriptae nobis a Cosmo Aug(ust!) lib(erto) | 
5 a rationibus cum his quae iuncta erant subiecimus, et admonem|lus 
abstineatis iniuris faciendis conductoribus gregum oviarico|rum cum 
magna fisci iniuria, ne necesse sit recognosci de hoc | et in factum, 
si ita res fuerit, vindicart. | 

(2) Cosmi Aug(usti) lib(erti) a rationibus scriptae ad Basseum 
Rufum et ad | Macrinzum Vindic(em) pr(aefectos) pr(aetorio) 
10 e(minentissimos) v(iros).—Exemplum epistul(ae) scriptae mihi || a 
Septimiano colliberto et adiutore meo subieci, et peto tanti | faciatis 
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scribere mag(istratibus) Saepin(atibus) et Bovian(ensibus), uti de- 
sinant iniuriam | conductoribus gregum oviaricorum qui sunt sub 
cura mea facere, | ut beveficio vestro ratio fisci indemnis sit. 

(3) Script(ae) a Septimiano ad Co|smum.—Cum conductores 
gregum oviaricorum, qui sunt sub cura tua, In re presenti || subinde 
mihi quererentur per itinera callium frequenter iniuriam | se accipere 
a stationaris et mag(istratibus) Saepino et Boviano eo, quod in 
tramsitu | iumenta et pastores, quos conductos habent retimeant di- 
centes fugitivos esse et | iumenta abactia habere et sub hac specie 
oves quoque dominicae | szdz pereant in illo tumultu: necesse habe- 
bamus etiam et etiam scribere, quietius ag|lerent, ne res dominica 
detrimentum pateretur; et cum in eadem contumacia | perseverent, 
dicentes non curaturos se neque meas litteras neque si tu els | 
scripseris haut fier! rem, rogo, domine, si tibi videbitur, indices 
Basseo Rufo | et Macrinzo Vindici pr(aefectis) pr(aetorio) e(mi- 
nentissimis) v(iris), ut epistulas emittant ad eosdem mag(istratus) 
et statilonarios........ tandiu temere (!) irritum (?) factum est. 


Found on a stone at Saepinum. The cursus honorum of M. Bas- 
saeus Rufus ts given in CIL. v1, 1599 (= Dessau, 1326). He was 
probably prefect of Egypt from 166 to 168 (cf. v. Rohden in R.E. 
3, 103 ff; Meyer, Hermes, 32 (1897), 226). Subsequently he was 
made praetorian prefect. M. Macrinius Vindex was killed in 172 
probably (cf. Prosop. 2, p. 313). Uheir joint incumbency of the 
praetorian prefecture therefore probably fell between 168 and 172. 
The situation which calls forth this letter is clear. The ofhcials 
of Saepinum and Bovianum have illtreated the keepers of the 
imperial herds and wrongfully taken some of their animals. ‘The 
attention of Cosmus, @ rattonibus, is called to this state of things 
by his adiutor, Septimianus, in a letter (ll. 10-24). Cosmus sends 
this letter with a brief superscription of his own (Il. 8—10) to the 
praetorian prefects, who in turn prefix a warning (ll. 1-7) to the 
document and send it to the magistrates of Saepinum. Our interest 
in the document lies primarily in the fact that it deals with a quarrel 
between municipal magistrates and imperial employees, and shows 
how such a difficulty was settled. The prefects take the action which 
they do in this case not as fiscal officers, but as officials charged with 
the maintenance of order in Italy, and this is one of the earliest 
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known instances of the exercise by the praetorian prefect of this 
function; cf. Mommsen, St. R. 2, 969, 1120. 

The stationarii (1. 16) are in this case of course members, not of 
the imperial, but of the municipal police force; cf. Lécrivain, Dict. 
Dar. 4, 1469. For the functions of the scrinium a rationibus, cf. 
pp. 240 ff. For its organization, cf. Hirschfeld, 31 ff’ On the 
imperial domains, cf. pp. 17 ff. 


110. SENATUS CONSULTUM DE SUMPTIBUS LUDORUM 
GLADIATORUM MINUENDIS 
(176-177 p. Chr.) 


CIL. u, 8. 6278; Dessau, 5163; Bruns, 63; Riccobono, p. 238. 


ee tantam illam pestem nulla medicina sanari posse. Nec 
poterat: verum nostri principes quibus omne studium est quanto 
lijbet morbo salutem publicam mersam et enectam refovere et 
integrae valuetudini reddere, in primis anima adverterunt quae | 
causa illi morbo vires daret, unde foeda et inlicita vectigalia ius 
haberent, quis auctor et patronus esset usurpandis quasi | legitimis, 
quae omnibus legibus et divinis et humanis prohibentur. || 

Fiscus dicebatur: fiscus non sibi, set qui lanienae aliorum prae- 
texeretur, tertia vel quarta parte ad licentiam foedae rapinae invilta- 
tus. Itaque fiscum removerunt a tota harena. Quid enim Marci 
Antonini et Luct Commodi cavendum fisco cum hare|na? Omnis 
pecunia horum principum pura est, nulla cruoris humani adspergine 
contaminata, nullis sordibus foedi quae|stus inquinata, et quae tam 
sanctae paratur quam Insumitur. Itaque facessat sive illut ducen- 
tiens annuzm seu trecenties | est; satis amplum patrzmonium imperio 
paratis ex parsimonia vestra. Quin etiam ex reliquis lanistarum, quae 
(sestertium) quingenties su||pra sunt, pars lanistis condonetur. Ob 
quae, oro vos, meritaf Nulla sane, inquiunt, merita, set prohibiti 
talibus grassaturis sola|cium ferant et in posterum tanto pretio in- 
vitentur ad opsequium humanitatis. | 

O magni impp., qui scitis altius fundari remedia, quae etiam malis 
consulunt, qui se etiam necessarios fecerint! Et iam fructus tan|tae 
vestrae providentiae emergt. Legebatur etiam nunc apud nos 
oratio; sed ubi rumore delatum est questus lanistarum recisos, fis|cum 
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omnem illam pecuniam quasi contaminatam reliquisse, statim sacer- 
dotes fidelissimarum Galliarum vestrarum || concursare, gaudere, 
inter se loqui. | 

Erat aliquis, qui deploraverat fortunas suas creatus sacerdos, qui 
auxilium sibi in provocatione ad principes facta constituerat. Sed | 
ibidem ipse primus et de consilio amicorum: quid mihi iam cum 
appellatione? Omne onus, quod patrimonium meum opprimebat, 
sanc|tissimi impp. remiserunt; iam sacerdos esse et cupio et opto 
et, editionem muneris quam olim detestabamur, amplector. | 

Itaque gratiae appellationis non solum ab illo, verum et a ceteris 
petitae; et quanto plures petentur! Iam hoc genus causarum di- 
versam formam || habebit, ut appellet qui non sunt creati sacerdotes, 
Immo populus. | 

Quae igitur tantis tam salutarium rerum consilis vestris alia 
prima esse sententia potest, quam ut, quod singuli sentiunt, quod 
universi | de pectore intimo clamanf, ego censeam? | 

Censeo igitur In primis agendas maximis tmpp. gratias, qui salu- 
taribus remedis, fisci ratione post habita, labentem civitatium statum 
et prae|cipitantes iam in ruinas principalium virorum fortunas 
restituerunt: tanto quidem magnificentius, quod, cum excusatum 
esset reti||nerent quae ali instituissent et quae longa consuetudo con- 
firmasset, tamen oll! peraeque nequaquam sectae suae congruere 
arbitra|tt sunt male instituta servare et quae turpiter servanda essent 
Instituere. | 

Quamquam autem non null arbitrentur de omnibus, quae ad 
nos maxim1 principes rettulerunt, una et succincta sententia cen- 
sendum, | tamen, si vos probatis, singula specialiter persequar, verbis 
ipsis ex oratione sanctissima ad lucem sententiae translatis, ne qua 
ex parte pravis in|terpretationibus sit locus. 

Itaque censeo, uti munera, quae assiforana appellantur, in sua 
forma maneant nec egrediantur sump||tu (sestertium) xxx (milla). 
Qui autem supra (sestertium) xxx (milla) ad Lx (milla) usque munus 
edent, is gladiatores tripertito praebeantur numero parl. Summum 
pre|tium sit—(v. 31-34 sequuntur pretia gladiatorum). 

Et haec sit summo ac formonso gladiatori defiljnita quantitas. 
Utique in omnibus muneribus quae generatim distincta sunt, lanista 
dimidiam copiam universi numeri promisque multitu|dinis praebeat 
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exque his qui gregari appellantur, qui melior /acertatus erit duobus 
milibus sub signo pugnet, nec quisquam ex eo numero | mille 
nummum minore. Lanistas etiam promovendos vili studio questus: 
sibi copiam dimidiae partis praebendae negantes esse ex nu|mero 
gregariorum uti sciant inpositam sibi necessitatem de ceteris quos 
meliores opinabuntur transferre tantisper plendi nu|meri grega- 
riorum gratia. Itaque is numerus universae familiae aequis partibus 
in singulos dies dispartiatur, zeque ullo die minus quam || dimidia 
pars gregariorum sit ibi eo die dimicabunt. Utque ea opservatzo 
a lanistis quam diligentissime exigatur, intungendum | his qui pro- 
vinciae praesidebunt et legatis vel quaestoribus vel legatis legionum 
vel tis qui ius dicunt c(larissimis) v(iris) aut procuratorzjus maxi- 
morum | principum quibus provinciae rector mandaverit; is etiam 
procuratorzbus qui provinciis praesidebunt. ‘Trans Padum autem 
perque omnes Italiae | regiones arbitrium iniungendum praefectis 
alimentorum <dandis>, si aderunt, vel viae curatori aut, si nec is 
praesens erit, iuridico vel | tum classis praetoriae praefecto. || 

Item censeo de exceptis ita opservandum, ut praecipuum mer- 
cedes gladiator sibi quisque paciscatur, elus pecuniae quae ob hanc 
causam excipijebatur, quartam portionem liber, servus autem quin- 
tam excipiat. De pretis autem gladiatorum opservari paulo ante 
censul secundum praescrip|tum divinae orationis, sed ut ea pretia 
ad eas civitates pertineamt, in quibus ampliora gladiatorum pretia 
flagrabant. Quod si quibus civitatibus | res publica tenuior est, non 
eadem serventur quae aput fortiores Civitates scripta sunt, nec supra 
modum virium onerent, sed hactenus in eundem, | ut quae in 
publicis privatisque rationibus repperientur pretia summa ac media 
ac postrema, si quidem provinciarum eae Civitates sunt, ab eo || 
qui praesidebit provinciae opserventur, ceterarum autem liuridico 
vel curatori provinciae vel classis praetoriae praefecto vel procura- 
tori | maxumorum principum, uti Culusque Civitatis potestasque ibi 
prima erit. Atque ita rationibus decem retroversum annorum in- 
spectis, exemplis | munerum in quaque civitate editorwm conside- 
ratis, conserventur ab eo cuius arbitrium erit de tribus pretis: vel si 
melius ei videbitur | ex eo modo quem persequitur efficiat et tri- 
fariam pretia deducantur eaque forma etiam in posterum servetur. 
Sciantque v(iri) c(larissimi), qui procon|sules paulo ante profecti 
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sunt, Intra suum quisque annum It negotium exsequi se oportebit, 
ll etiam, qui non sortito provincias || regant, intra annum. | 

Ad Galliam sed et princeps........ ) qui In civitatibus splendi- 
dissimarum Galliarum veter! more et sacro ritu expectantur, ne 
ampliore pretio | lanistae praebeant, quam binis milibus. Cum 
maximi principes oratione sua praedixerint fore, ut damnatum ad 
gladium | procurator eorum......... nisi plure quam sex aureis 
et nisi luraverit. | 

Sacerdotes quoque provinciarum quibus nullum cum lanistis 
negotium erit, gladiatores a prioribus sacerdotibus sus||ceptos vel 
sibimet auctoratos recipiunt, at post editionem eodem pretio in suc- 
cedentes tramuttunt; neque singulatim aliquem | rei gladiatoriae 
causa vendat plure quam lanistis est pretium persolutum. | 

Is autem qui aput tribunum plebet c(larissimum) v(irum) sponte 
ad dimicandum profitebitur, cum habeat ex lege pretium duo milia, 
liberatus si discri|men instauraverit, aestimatio eius post hac (sester- 
tlum) x11 (milia) non excedat. Is quoque qui senior atque inabilior 
operam suam denuo...... 
]. 50. provinciae; viae, Hirschfeld. 
]. 54. oportebit 11 for oportere eos. 


]. 56. ad Galliam.. .civitatibus; ad Gallicas editiones quae in civitatibus, 
Hirschfeld. 


]. 58. after procurator eorum some words have been Lost. 
At several points in this inscription, indicated by italics, emendations 
of scholars have been admitted into the text. Mere orthographical or gram- 


matical errors which do not obscure the sense have usually been allowed to 
stand. 


A bronze tablet, found in 1888 near Italica in Baetica, now in 
Madrid. Commodus was named imperator in Nov. 176. He was 
therefore the colleague of M. Aurelius until the latter’s death in 
180. The inscription consequently falls between these dates (cf. 
1. 6), but since M. Aurelius was absent from Rome on a campaign 
against the Marcomanni from 178 to 180, this document probably 
falls in the year 176 or 177. 

The plays and games which were given annually in all the prin- 
cipal towns of the empire and the yearly games at the meetings of 
the concilia (cf. no. 155) constituted a heavy charge on the municipal 
budget. At Urso in Spain in the first century B.c., each duovir and 
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aedile was called on to contribute at least 2000 sesterces, and the 
city added from the public treasury 2000 for each duovir and 1000 
for each aedile (cf. no. 26, chapp. 70-71). Pliny’s letters to Trajan 
refer frequently to the large sums which were being spent by the 
cities in his province on theatres, amphitheatres, and baths (ef. 
Epp. 23, 39). The gifts and bequests made by private citizens (cf. 
Liebenam, St. Verw. 118, n. 73 119, n. 1) added materially to the 
sums spent each year. Some records of the cost of these entertain- 
ments are given by Guiraud, Les assemblées prov. 130. ‘The central 
government was aware of the heavy financial burden which these 
festivals laid on the municipalities, and Cassius Dio (§2. 30) makes 
Maecenas advise Augustus to forbid them outside of Rome, but 
this document contains the earliest formal action looking to economy 
in such matters of which we have any record. How serious the 
matter has become is indicated by ll. 23-24, /abentem civitatium 
statum et praectpitantes tam in ruinas principalium virorum fortunas. 
The subject is brought before the senate in the form of an oratio 
principum (cf. ll. 13, 28, 47, 57). This would probably be read by 
the quaestor, and immediately put to vote by the presiding officer 
(cf. Mommsen, St. R. 2, 899; Abbott, 350). The speech which 
Claudius made in a similar way de ture honorum Gallis dando has 
come down to us (cf. no. 50 and ‘Tac. Ann. 11. 24-25). This in- 
scription contains a speech made by a senator sometime after the 
reading of the oratio principum (cf. ubt rumore delatum est, |. 1). 
‘The proposal of M. Aurelius and Commodus, like the speech of 
Claudius, and like the messages of the President of the United 
States, was probably cast in the form of a general recommendation. 
One of the senators, on the basis of this recommendation, proceeds 
to formulate a bill. His motion, following the preamble (ll. 1-22), 
consists of two parts: (1) a vote of thanks to the emperors (ll. 23—29), 
and (2) certain articles limiting the amount of money which may 
be spent on gladiatorial contests (Il. 29-63). The provisions of the 
measure are to be enforced by imperial officials (Il. 41-44, 50-55). 
On these officials, cof’ Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 8, 509-511. To make 
the new arrangement easier for those who give the games, the 
emperors have already provided for the remission of the tax paid 
to the fiscus of one-third or one-fourth of the gains made by the 
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lanistae (cf. \l. 5-6). The sum of 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 sesterces 
which the senator estimates (cf. 1. 8) will be lost annually by the 
jiscus, in Consequence of the remission of this tax, gives us some 
conception of the large amounts spent on these games. To the 
sacerdotes Romae et Augusti, upon whom fell the duty of arranging 
the games held at the annual meeting of the conct/ium, the imperial 
proposal appealed very strongly (cf. Il. 13-20). It is interesting to 
notice incidentally that M. Aurelius had apparently urged in support 
of the imperial measure the inhumanity of the gladiatorial contests 
(cf. ll. 3-8). On the salaries to be paid the gladiators, cf. Mommsen, 
Ges. Schr. 8, 521-531. 


111. RESCRIPTUM COMMODI DE SALTU BURUNITANO 
(180-183 p. Chr.) 


CIL. vit, 10570; cf. 8S. 14464; Dessau, 6870; Bruns, 86; 
Girard, p. 199; Riccobono, p. 361. 


hemaeeins intellegts praevaricationem quam non modo cum Allio 
Maximo adver|sario nostro, set cum omnibus fere con|ductoribus 
contra fas atq. in perniciem | rationum tuarum sine modo exercuit, || 
ut non solum cognoscere per tot retro | annos instantibus ac supli- 
cantibus | vestramq. divinam subscriptionem | adlegantibus nobis 
supersederit, ve|rum etiam hoc eiusdem Alli Maximt || conductoris 
artibus gratiosissimi | “/timo indulserit, ut missis militib. | 2 eundem 
saltum Burunitanum alilos zostrum adprehendi et vexari, alilos 
vinciri, nonullos, cives etiam Rollmanos, virgis et fustibus effligi 
lusse|rit, sce/icet eo solo merito nostro, quled vententes in tam gravi 
pro modulo me|dtocritatis nostrae tamq. manifesta | imuria im- 
ploratum maiestatem tullam acerbiore epistula usi fuissemus. Culzus 
nostrae iniuriae evidentia, Caes., | inde profecto potest aestimari, 


qujod...... quidem, quem maiesta|t..... exsistimamus vel pro || 
dae dase t omnino cognos |..........plane gratificati | 
Scapemaee’ mum invenerit | .........mostris, quibus |...... 
...bamus cogni || ......... DETECINte | exvienon praestare operas | 
ee ee ret ita tot relfro.....ttu....(deficiunt quaedam). 


Quae res compulit nos miserrimos homi|#es iam rursum divinae 
providentiae | tuae suplicare, et ideo rogamus, sa|cratissime imp., 
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subvenias, Ut kapite le||gis Hadriane, quod supra scriptum est, 
ad|emptum est, ademptum sit ius etiam proccb., | nedum conductor, 
adversus colonos am|pliandi partes agrarias aut operar. prae|bi- 
tionem iugorumve et ut se habent littere || procc. quae sunt in 
tabulario tuo tractus Kar|thag., non amplius annuas quam binas | 
aratorias, binas sartorias, binas messo|rias operas debeamus, itq. sine 
ulla contro|versia sit, utpote cum in aere inciso et ab || omnib. 
omnino undig. versum vicinis nost. | perpetua in hodiernum forma 
praestitu|tum et procc. litteris quas supra scripsimus | ita confir- 
matum. Subvenias, et cum homi|nes rustici tenues manzum_nos- 
trarum ope||ris victum tolerantes conductori profusis | largitiontb. 
gratiosismo (sic) impares aput | procc. tuos simus, quib. per vices 
successi|on. per condicionem conductionis notus est, | miserearis 
ac sacro rescripto tuo n. amplillus praestare nos, quam ex lege 
Hadriana et | ex litteras proce. tuor. debemus, id est ter | binas operas, 
praecipere digneris, ut bene] ficio maiestatis tuae rustici tul vernulae | 
et alumni saltvum tuorum n. ultr. a conduc(|torib. agror. fiscalium 
inquietemur (deficiunt quaedam). 

Imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Commodus An|tommnus Aug. Sarmat. 
Germanicus | Maximus Lurio Lucullo et nomine a|liorum. Proce. 
contemplatione dis||cipulinae et instituti mei ne plus | quam ter 
binas operas curabunt, | ne quit per iniuriam contra perpe|tuam 
formam a vobis exigatur. | Et alia manu: scripsi. Recognovi. || 
Exemplum epistulae proc. e. v. | T'ussanius Aristo et Chrysanthus | 
Andronico suo salutem. Secundum | sacram subscriptionem domini 
n, | sanctissimi imp., quam ad libellum || suum datam Lurius Lu- 
cullus accepit...... (defictunt versus sex) et ali|a manu: optamus te 
feli|cissimum bene vivere. Vale. Dat. | pr. idus Sept. Karthagini. || 
Feliciter | consummata et dedicata | idibus Mais Aureliano et 
Corne|liano cos. Cura agente | C. Iulio Pelope Salaputi, mag(istro). 

Engraved ona stone found in 1879 at Souk-el-Khmis, the ancient 
saltus Burunitanus, in northern Africa. The inscription is in four 
columns. Of these the first is almost entirely lost; on the lower 
part of the second column, the lines are broken on the left side; 
the third and fourth columns are intact. Commodus took the title 
of Pius in 183. The inscription therefore falls between 180 and 
183. The most important commentaries on it and on related 
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subjects are those of Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 3, 153 ff:; Esmein, 
Meélanges @hist. et du droit, 293 ff-; Fernique and Cagnat, Rev. 
arch, 41 (1881), 94 ff, 138 ff; Karlowa, 1, 616, 656 f,, 924 fF; 
Fustel de Coulanges, Recherches sur quelques probldmes d’histotre, 
33 3 Schulten, Die rémischen Grundherrschaften; Beaudouin, Les 
grands domains dans [empire romain; Schulten, Kho, 7 (1907), 
195 f.; Hirschfeld, 122 ff; Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rém. Kol. 332 ff. 
‘The inscription is made up of four parts: (1) the /bel/us of the 
colont of the saltus Burunitanus (col. 1, 1, 11); (2) the subscriptio 
of Commodus (rv, 1 ff.); (3) the epistula procuratoris tractus Cartha- 
giniensis (tv, Lo ff.), addressed to Andronicus, the procurator saltus 
Burunitant; (4) the date of publication and name of the communal 
official. Of the people mentioned in the document, Allius Maximus 
(11, 2) is a conductor; Lurius Lucullus (rv, 2) represents the peti- 
tioners; ‘Tussanius Aristo (1v, 11) is the procurator tractus Carth.; 
Chrysanthus is his assistant; Andronicus (1v, 12) is procurator saltus 
Burunitanz; and Salaputis (1v, 29) the magister of the sa/tus, who 
probably superintends the construction of the altar on which the 
stone containing the inscription ts cut. The tenants complain that 
the procurators have been unduly influenced and bribed by the 
contractors, that soldiers have been brought in, that they them- 
selves have been seized and punished, and that their annual con- 
tributions of produce and labor have been raised beyond the limits 
fixed in the /ex Hadriana. Heitland (Agricola, 347) thinks that 
the phrase, a/umni saltuum tuorum, implies that their holdings had 
descended to the present tenants from their fathers. 

Not far from the place where this inscription was found, and 
probably within the limits of the saltus Burunitanus, a fragment 
of another rescript of Commodus, addressed to Lurius Lucullus, has 
been discovered (CTL. vir, S. 14451). This document ts also a 
reply to the complaints of the co/on:z. In another /bedlus (CIL. vin, 
S. 14428), addressed to the same emperor, the tenants on an Im- 
perial domain complain of the wrongs done them, and refer to the 
fact that they are required to furnish twelve days’ work each year. 
Apparently there was concerted action among the co/on: in Africa 
under Commodus. For similar complaints from the Orient, ef. 
nos. 141 and 142. 
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For an imperial reply to a similar complaint from an imperial 
domain in Phrygia, cf. Bruns, 93. The appeal to the emperor in 
the document before us, probably through the procurator saltus 
(11, 20), was made by Lurius Lucullus, the representative of the 
tenants, and the emperor’s rescript 1s addressed to Lucullus. A copy 
of it is sent to the procurator tractus, who communicates it to the 
procurator saltus (cf. quam...accepit, 1v, 15). In their appeal the 
tenants rely on three documents, viz. the /ex Hadriana (111, 5), the 
litterae procuratorum (11, 9 f.), and the perpetua forma (111, 16). 
For the first two documents, cf. no. 93 and p. 16. The forma 
perpetua is the lex Hadriana (cf. Rostowzew, op. cit. 332 f.). The 
colont have not yet been reduced to serfdom. Some of them are 
Roman citizens (11, 14 f.). For the history of the imperial domains, 
their political organization, and the decline in the status of the 
colonz, cf. pp. 16 ff. For the form of an imperial subscriptio, cf. 
pp. 242 ff. ‘The petition would go to the scrinium a libellis. 


112, EPISTULA IMPERATORIS COMMODI AD CHERSO- 
NESITANOS DE CAPITULO LENOCINII 
(185-186 p. Chr.) 


Latyschev, 4, 81; CIL. m1, S. 13750; Cagnat, IGRR. 1, 860, 
ll. 32 ff. 

E(xemplum) e(pistulae). Tiva éréoreiXa ‘Atedios IT petp-| 
[aver xal ddXots Trept TOV TrOpVLKOD TEA Jous, UIToTayhnvat ExéXNeVE-A 
Tpovowy wnte vuas Tapa ta beboypéva évoyxri|[lecOas, unre 
Tous ney uTnpleTovyTas virepBaivery Tov Trepiyeypampévov 
6poy. E(xemplum) e(pistulae). || 

Ut scias quae sint officia militum agentium in vexillatione Cher- 
sonessitana de capitulo lenocini quod sud.|....... , mist tibi exem- 
plum sententiae Arri Alcibiadis tunc trib(uni) praepositi eiusdem 
vexilla|tionis...... us tam intentionem eius quam manifeste de- 
terminatam partem ad lus per|tinentem..... et quoniam idem Alci- 
biades videri non <po>potest sub tempus venturum(?).|..... .recu- 
perandae vectigalis quantitatis sponte suscepisse, cum sententiam sub 
ludi||cet forma....... pridem et dixerit et proposuerit et omnibus 
annis fisco pariaverit, dubium non est | debere et circa vectigalis 
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quantitatem et circa discipulina(e) ratione(m) et observare et ob- 
tinere | volo, eius sententiae exemplum aperta manu scriptum, unde 
de plano recte legi possit iuxta| ........ positum esse cura. 

E(xemplum) e(pistulae). Quid scripserim Atilio Primiano tribuno | 
eee rio commilitionum, quod ad me<e> idem tribunus propter 
capitulum lenol||cimz......secundum formam sententiae Arri Alci- 
biadis tunc trib(uni) dictae om..|..... causas ne quid adversus 
discipulinam vel cum iniuria aut contumelia paganorum commit- 
tatur. | 

E(xemplum) e(pistulae). Quid ad decretum Chersonessitanorum 
rescripserim, Colgnoscetis ex its quae.......es subici praecipl, et 
rursum admoneo caveatis ne sub obtentu huzus|mod: inqussitionts 
milites ordinatam iam pridem placitam ac custoditam cum dispendio 


vestrae exsistéma||tionis......... inquietent vel innovare quid 
temptent. 
[AveotaOn(?)....... ] ert apxovtrwy tay mepi M. Avp. Baor- 


Netdcavoy AreEavdpov: [’EmrpécBevov(?)....] Pr.’ Apicray rai 
Ovarépios Deppavos. 


From the Tauric Chersonesus. We have omitted the fragmentary 
beginning of this bilingual document (ll. 1-31). The citizens of 
Chersonesus had appealed to the emperor Commodus in regard to 
the collection of the tax on prostitutes (I]. 13-31 in the part omitted). 
This was an imperial tax first instituted by Gaius (Suet. Gaz. 40), 
and collected by officers of the army. ‘Vhe evidence for this tax 
under the empire is collected by Domaszewski 1n editing the in- 
scription (CIL. m1, S$. 13750). Apparently there had been some 
dispute between the municipality and the officials who collected 
the tax. The emperor, in his letter to Primianus the chiliarch and 
Valerius Maximus the centurion, bidsthem tocollect the tax without 
offence to the citizens and without exceeding the amount pre- 
scribed. For the exactions of the soldiery, cf pp. 136/, and 
nos. 68, 139-144. 
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113. EPISTULA IULI SATURNINI, LEGATI 
SYRIAE, AD PHAENESIOS 
(185~186 p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 1119; Ditt. Or. Gr. 609; Lafoscade, 117. 

‘TovAvos Lalroupvivo|s Pavyailous untpol|ewpiar tod | Tpa- 
xovos | yaiperv. | Edy tis viv | éridnunone || Biaiws orpal reorns 
} | xai iSi@rns, | ereoretrav|rés poe éx||SeanOnoec|Oas* ov'te | 
yap cuvec|popayv tilva ddeirellre tots Eélvous, Kal Felvava 
éyov|tes ov Svivacbe aval|veacOA|var déEac|Oat traits ot|Kiass 
tous | Eévous. Taidl|ra wou ta | ypauparta | év mpodiAlwe THs 
un|tpoxwpt|las vay y|wpiae mpoOlere, un tus | ws ayvon|cas 
atrono||ynonras. 

The date of this inscription from Phaena in Syria is determined 
by Harrer (Studtes in the History of the Roman Province of Syria, 40). 
The villagers complained to the governor that they had been com- 
pelled to furnish hospztium to soldiers and others, although there 
was an official hostel in their village. For similar complaints, cf. 
nos. 139, I41—-144. 


114. EPISTULA PROCONSULIS LYCIAE ET 
PAMPHYLIAE AD SIDYMEOS 
(18 5~—192 p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 582; T.4.M. 2,175. 


"Emi a[pysepéos tL dv YeRalorav Acoyév[ous] y' tod Mnrpo- 
dwpov, Aciov 8’, elonyno[a]uévou Tod ypap|patéws THs BolvANs 
An|pocOevous told ‘Av ]SpoBiov, érupndicapuévou b€ Tov iepéos 
tov YeBactrav “AreEdv|dpov trod Avow[vos]. “Eret d1a tovs 
[ed]ruyeordtous Katpovs tov Oevoratov Avtoxpatopos Kaica- 
POS a sake ase . LeBaatod EvoeBots Evruyods, cai dia tHhv rod 
Kpatiarov || avOvrratov Datov Tourwviov Bala loou Tepevtiavod 

‘ \ / 4 \ e ¢ U / b) f 
mept Tas odes avénolv, Kal ) nweTEpa | words eyndicato 
CUCTHUA YEpOVTLKOY KATA TOV VvOmLOV, Evvomov BovArs Kai éxAN- 

/ b] , v7 A / A , 9 
ctas dyopélvns, Go€ev ypadivar pydicpa TH Kpatiotw avOv- 
wate Sv ob TapaxrAnOhva. Kai adtov auverixupa@cat | THY THS 

a 4 A / / > WA J 9 a / 
Bovrjs Kat Tov Sypouv Kpiow X bu a rvyn ayabn Sedoy Pau 

/ a a \ a / / / \ 
Ludupéewv 7H Bovrn kat 7H SHww | cuvyeypdpOar rode To 
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[W]ipropa 3 nal avadoOjvar aitad td tod akvoroywrdrov 
Avxudpxov, rorell|rov huey, Tt. KX. Tyreudyou Bav[O]iou cai 
Ludupéos. Topre(vios) Bdcoos avOu(traros) Tudupéwr | dpyovee 
Bovry Syuwo yaipev. Ta Karas yervoueva érratvetaOar waddov 
tmpoa|nces 7 Kupodabar, exer yap 1O BéBaio[v] ad’ éavrarv. 
"Eppaacbar buds evyomat. "ExopicOn éri rod avtov | Auecdpxou 
"AmeAXalou Ky’, eveypadn tro EvénOovros tov cal Kvtuyéous 
Tereciou LSupéos | yupvacrapyncavtos THs yepoucias [7 ]po- 
TOU. 


From Sidyma in Lycia. The name of the emperor, erased in 
antiquity, was that of Commodus. He received the title of Felix 
in 185. The city of Sidyma had decreed the formation of a gerusia, 
in accordance with the laws which regulated such association. This 
action was submitted to the provincial governor for approval and 
ratification. The proconsul replied that their action was more 
worthy of praise than of ratification; for worthy achievements 
carry their own confirmation. The phrase xara rov voor (I. 6) 
seems to imply that the action of the city required the sanction of 
the governor before the decree was valid, but it is also possible that 
the request for his approval was inspired by motives of vanity. The 
different theories of the purpose of the gerusza are discussed by 
Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. a’ Aste, 216 ff. The senate passed a decree 
authorizing the establishment at Cyzicus of a neon, or organiza- 
tion of young men (138-160 p. Chr., cf. no. 106). It may be 
noted that, in the later period, the Sidymeans did not think it neces- 
sary to refer the proposal for the formation of the gerusia to the 


senate. Cf. Suppl. Ep. Gr. 1, 327, 330. 


115. TYTULUS HONORARIUS 
(150-200 p. Chr.) 


An. ép. 1902, no. 164; Compt. rend. de Pacad. d. inser. et bel. 
lettr. 1902, 38; Dessau, 6780. 


M. Servilio P. f. Quir. | Draconi Albuciano | 1 viro, flam. 
perp., | quod super multa in remp. || merita et amplissimum | muni- 
ficentiae studium le|gationem urbicam gratui|tam ad Latzm maius 


pe|tendum duplicem susce|[perit tandemg. feliciter | renuntiaverit, 10 
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ordo publijce ponendam censuit, et | cum is honore contentus | 
pecuniam rei p. remisis||set, populus de suo posuit. 


Found at Bou-Ghara (ancient Gigthi) in Tunis. The double 
cognomen and the form of the inscription make it probable that it 
belongs to the latter half of the second century. On Gigthi, cf. 
Reid, Municipalities of the Roman Empire, 293, and Constans, 
Nouv. arch, des missions, fasc. 14, 1916. On Latium minus and 
matus, cf. pp. 191 ff. and Reid, op. cet. 242. The legal distinction be- 
tween the two classes of rights was perhaps made by Hadrian. This 
inscription, with no. 95, illustrates the stages through which a 
village passed in its progress toward Roman citizenship. Gigthi, 
at first probably a cevétas stipendiaria, had already been made a 
municipium, since it had duovirs. Now it receives Latium matus. 
For another inscription from Gigthi, cf. no. 161. 


116. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(saec. I vel 11 p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 634; T.4.M. 2, 291. 


xéEctov Mapxiov | ‘ArrodAXwvidov viov Kupetvar | *Amrod- 
Awvidnv ['P]wpatov cai | BavOcov, rerele|unpuevov || varo ris 
[Blovans cai tod Sypofv], | of dvemévoe Tod eveuKAtov | ToTrKod 
tédous avéctnaav | éx Tov idiov Kata Thv ScaOnxny | arrod- 
movtos at[ Tod] eis Tov || THs aTeXelas AOyor apyupiou | Snvapia 
Tplo Lupa. 

From Xanthus in Lycia. Sextus Marcius Apollonides, a Roman 
citizen and a Xanthian, left thirty thousand denarii as an endow- 
ment to provide funds for the mumnera or for some form of local tax 
in his native city. In Egypt we find ro éyxueAuov Tédos as a ten 
per cent. tax on sales, and it is possible that a similar tax is mentioned 
here. ‘Those released from this burden set up a statue in honor of 
Sextus, and it is probable that a guild of merchants would render 
this honor, rather than hypothetical incumbents of a liturgy which 
might never be imposed. The sales-tax in the empire was usually 


one per cent. Cf. Hirschfeld, 73 ff: 
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117, HIERAPOLITANORUM DECRETUM 
DE PARAPHYLACIBUS 
(saec. I vel 1 p. Chr.) 
Ditt. Or. Gr. 527. 


Baia sateen ov 
[Emi orparnyod @eod]irov tod B’ vewrépov, unvos Sexaro[ v 
ee , | 0&e ra |v ‘lepatrorecta@v the BovrH eri tov apxal c]- 


peat@y: [Tovs mapadtral|xas To Aovtrjov am’ éavt@y év Tais 
/ a b , 24) @ \ 4 ’ a 
Kopas trovetcOar érridn| pilav, ed dite || wndév Erep lov avtois 
Tapéyew h wovov Evra xal ayvpa nat pmov[ nv, AAXo be ponder | 
pndevi a}AXwt we av tote TpoTw.. ‘Kav Sé Tus Tapa Taira 
Tounone  €[Tépwe TorovbvTs oupl|mpakn, éjrAevyOévta tremon- 
Kéval TpoaTetpou ovomate eis [TO Sypdavov | KatariO ]évar avTov 
doa av édevy One eiknrpws mapa Tivos, ari pov S€ | elvar. Kat 
\ , a 
Tous] édevyPévras mapadvAaxas un AawBavey Tas Tapa Tis 
K@MNS TYHLAS |] owe. cece ee ] 7 Kwpdpyas axovtas atedhavobv 
Twapag[ vAaxka, atrododvas | avtov To] apyuptov, nres [8] av Kopn 
BovrnOne crepav@cat trapal PUNAaKA,.. 6. eee eee Ds eaoeshe acs ; 
\ a \ / ’ \ , \ ¢ / / 
Tapa Trav |ra unOev [y jeiver Oar ef S€ 7}, TOY UTEvavTiws ToIno- 
\ / » N nw > f bY / 7 
[avra pn TiOévar | ets TO Tov ‘Am ]oAXAwWVOS avaObnpuaTa, dvTOS 
TovTou Tov Wndicpatols Kupiou | Kal] éréyovTos. 


From a village near Hierapolis. This document contributes some 
information on village-government under the municipalities. “The 
villages of Hierapolis were provided with officials called comarchs. 
In addition police officers were sent from the city who had been 
guilty of making illegal exactions from the villagers. By this decree 
the paraphylaces are placed under more strict control, and are for- 
bidden to exact anything beyond a supply of wood for fuel, chaff 
for bedding, and housing during their stay. Other expenses must 
be met out of their own pocket. Honors must not be conferred by 
the village, especially under compulsion, and, apparently, 1f money 
is voted by the village to crown one of these officers, this sum must 
be restored. 
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118. EDICTUM AUCTORIS INCERTI AD BEROIAEOS 
(saec. I-11 p. Chr.) 


B.C.H. 37 (1913), 90 f. 


eee Oval ]eprarfos (2)..]........]Jva “T[ovar(?) ]eavade 
[P]rAavior....... [isectectead at ant Aelev] tov épyoAaBov ws ori pd- 
Motla....|...] eddy pn xa(ra) tH év The cuvypadhe cvpt- 


[vovay (?)...||...cv]uddvou mpos Exrn(E)iv, évoyos érrat ov 
mplos (?)..|...Td]v YeBacrav eixdvas eorehavovpér| as] PAI- 
PAMN[...|...79]v ypnudtav éEodov rhe rarpid. Scornnoes 
wm[ép (2)...|..(2) Kal rav rel wore. cuudepovtwv, Kataritretv 
Sicny thy [....|... 0F€ woe (?) TovT]ws tat Statdyparte S.0p- 
Odca.: éret totvuy Kat[....||...... Jatnv mpocddmt peyara 
AuTrovaayv, KeXevw Tor[s...|..THV] Wpoppnow apOjnvar, cite 
Aévetat, Séxa Svo SilastynTas(?)...|...... | cuvrnpnoews, dcac- 
poupévou tov éviavtov [..... |... .dsar]ern trav hpovrida tov 
mpayywaros evar mpos[...|.... Tov iScov ypovoy émipereias, 
éav kata tTHv ei[..... |....] r@e 66 éradévte Kxnrrovpat Kal 
oyernyoouts Si[a...|...] awotdcow eis THY TOV KaLvod Bada- 
uetov érri[ wérecay(?),..]|... lov ovK ope(rA)ne 7 yevér Oar’ eb yap 
ToApHnoes ev TLOL...| .... JaxtoyesAtocs Els TO yupvacLapxLKoV’ 
mept pelv ody (?)...|... damrjavev wn mréov mpatrecbar Tod 
auvnOous i[mép (2)... ||... alvrats vuov mréova ovvodov év 
éxaotos pnit....|..... |rov Evretas* eb ev 0 Ypovos Ere wot 
auveywpe[ito....|... €mei ody] apraterar tHe érretEer pov, 
KerXeUw TOUS yep[ovatacTas(?)..|... Jeras, unde dia TavTns THs 
avOadias, kai éve[pyety(2)..|.... THs Tav] EVAwY YpNTEws ws 
évoceatatny Urns, Wore[L...||...] ev yap Taxa Tept TovUTOV 
pe, Kab és array érrei[yw(?)...|... Tlas Temias aka ws ToL 
Snua@l..... thy extnf Ew (2). .|...] adrov cuveeywpioGac: érret 
ovv ra adA[a bcévTaFa(?).... | Kal érupwpno |aunv rovs TovTO TOA- 
pavras toveiv, avayp[darpas (?)...,[...-- | Tapetov oxupwrata 
TovTo To dudtaypa Be[Bara(?)..||....cxavov | éoras acu evdiav 
écavayew. Kurvyetre. | 








(vacat) 
THe wodee 
Piece anaiaisd "TjovAcavos dua tis ém[lapyeias(?)...|.....7HS éme- 
plercias THy oTHAAnY yalpakas avéOnKev ex TV] idiwr. 
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This inscription was found at Beroia in Macedonia. ‘The marble 
is broken on the right and left sides, and the restoration of the 
document is extremely problematical. ‘Che editors of the inscription 
suggest that it is an edict of an emperor, or the letter of a provincial 
governor. In brief, their interpretation of the contents is as follows: 
It treats of the friendly annulment of a contract which had been 
entered into between the city and a contractor who had undertaken 
some public work in which he had failed to fulfil the conditions. 
The suit is to be abandoned (1. 9), and apparently provision is made 
for some form of arbitration of claims (1. 12). The letter then takes 
up the case of a gardener who has diverted water from the New 
Baths, who is required to make amends or pay a fine to the gymna- 
siarch. Finally, hasty regulations are devised in regard to the supply 
of wood, which is becoming scarce, and the fines which are to be 
imposed for the violation of these provisions. It is unfortunate that 
the document is so fragmentary, for this might give us some informa- 
tion on the important question of deforestation in ancient times. 


119. EPISTULA PROCONSULIS ASIAE AD COOS 
(saec. I-11 p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1044; Patonand Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, 26. 


Peeves awvOopevos éx TOU UpeT |épov Wydicpal[tos OTe... .. THY 
éxx |Anow éOero él | [rov YeBactov, ixavas hic |Oounv érn- 
petas | [ydpe]v adrov [ro ]dTo wretrounxévas: S¢||[ov tT loivur, ef wev 
émi tov YeBaorov | [yn ex]erAnous yetverar, mpotlelpov eye | 
[eer ]acas tThv aitiav: ev dé em ene, TO | [apo |v aktoypews Aa- 
Bety rods alp|paBav jas 8nvapiov dsoyerdiov w[e]v||[TaKxo(ciwv) 
Kata] to mpote[O lev vm’ €[w old] c[vv|tay]ua S1a Tovs duyod[c]- 
xovvras* | [dav 5]é wpos tadta pn y..... 

This inscription from Cos deals with the right of appeal. A 
citizen of Cos had lost his case in the local court, and threatened to 
appeal. ‘I"he Coans sent a memorial to the governor, and his reply 
is recorded in this document. If the appeal is to the emperor, the 
governor must first examine the case to decide whether it should 
be forwarded to Rome. If the appeal is made to the court of the 
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provincial governor, the appellant must provide a cautto of 2500 
denarii, which was required by an edict of the governor in order to 
guard against unwarranted appeals (cf. Hicks, /oc. cit.; Mommsen, 
ZLettschr. d. Savigny-Stift., Roman. Abteil. 24 (1890), 34 ff-3 nos. 36, 
40, 90, 121). Nothing in this document implies that Cos was a 
ctvitas libera at this time, but the fact that appeals could be taken 
from the local court to the governor does not necessarily imply that 
Cos was a part of the province of Asia (cf. no. 90). On the status 
of Cos, see Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. d Aste, 115. 


120. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS INCERTI AD PRO- 
CONSULEM SEU LEGATUM ASIAE 
(saec. 11 p. Chr.) 


Rev. d. ét. grec. 19 (1906), 83. 

(Primi versus, maxime mutili, omtssi sunt.) 

eee a de..as Ta peta|[TH]s cot mpoankovens éru|[pe]- 
elas, Aa TMpovoovpe|vos Kai Tod TA opetAroueva || TOY ypnudrov 
elompatrea|Oae THE Tore, KaTeTTéEwraluev 5€ got Kal Tas Tap 
nav | év[ro]Aas iva kai thy nuertélpav | [ov] uBovrAnv év roils 
mpal|[xO]noopéevors éx[ne]s. “Eppwoo. 

From Aphrodisias. This letter seems to refer to the collection 
of certain sums due to the city. Since Aphrodisias was a crvitas 
libera (cf. no. 29), the governor could not interfere in her internal 
affairs without the consent of the civic authorities or the authoriza- 
tion of the emperor (cf. Pliny, Epp. ad Trai. 47-48). Reinach, 
who published the inscription, suggests that the document may also 
be interpreted as a letter from a governor to an agonothete as In 


CIG. 2742. 


121. RESCRIPTUM IMPERATORIS AD LACEDAEMONIOS 
(saec. 1 p. Chr.) 
IG. v, 21. 


ears dé [rlov[t]ov éxalor.....|... ovder]omore rept THs 
éuavto[v....|...] worepov mpabjvar 7 procotc8ar Kai [7 Jo|- 
[repov cuprravras..tlovs aypovs 7 KaTa pépos, Tapaiveas || 
[....mpoo]ddous méuvnuar mordrAwe peifovas | [....... |v xal 
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Sedwpnuevov vyiv ait[nlow | [...mpocodjovs éoecOat, ef éTépa 


/ ; a e An \ 271N \ , 
picOwors y[évoul[to..... .wloveiy vuas, Kal é]av ro TpiTov 
THs viv | [...... TOD] TPiTOV... 4.44.5 éré[pas] | 

ee ee eS re[a] | (vacat) o[ bre thv éx| rev [eér |- 


edijocar Bordevav [r]lovs adicoupe| vous olopas dev agpeiphia Bas 
ote abopyny tavTny yeive|cOae Tots cuKopavtovoty ws Ta TE 
dnpocta kal tduwtixa || un TeretaPat KaTa TOUS Vvomous: 810 S7 
Tept pev tov apdilaBnrncewy, aitives Av Wow édaTTOVS a 
Snvapiwv Kat pn|te Kpitnpiov 7 TpoKpima Keharixns Sixns 
vA b J d bY a / A / A 
h émeripias €Eoulow, émixaretcOat pe 7) metO[e]o@ac ois 
3 / , \ \ > / “A , 

émixarecapmévots Kw|[A]¥@s tas Sé éemixrAnoes, as [ylewerOat 
érritpérrat, Svaxpivéto|||cav of cvved|pot, métepov 8(t)Kaiws 

/ A 2? \ A \ J , \ A 
yetvovTas 7 emt THe TL a]s St|[ Kas... . Tas Te 7 |poBoras troveia Par 


ets TO pn KpLOn|[var....... 006. ot auve|dpor Tat TaTpiat 
SH OEE? raise teeta acters Sabi nlwépa ne evt[os |... eee e ewes os 
xpuv |érwmoar. 


From Mistra near Sparta. The inscription is engraved in two 
columns, but the content of col. 1 can only be determined in a 
general way owing to the fragmentary condition of the stone. The 
document appears to deal with different problems. In col. 1 there 
is a reference to the rental or sale of public lands owing to a de- 
preciation in local revenues. In col. m the subject of appeal is 
considered. The emperor forbade appeals to his jurisdiction in cases 
involving less than a thousand denarii, and those which do not 
involve the death penalty or loss of civic rights. All appeals must 
be submitted to a board of synedri, who shall determine whether 
the appellant has just grounds for his petition or whether he is 
merely attempting to delay justice (cf. nos. 36, 90, 119). At Athens 
syndics, elected by the people, heard appeals before they were for- 
warded to the emperor (cf. no. 90), while at Cos the governor decided 
such questions (cf. no. 119). It 1s evident that the emperors were 
seeking to discourage the practice of appealing to Rome on trivial 
questions, but uniform legislation had not yet been devised in regard 
to procedure. A comparison of this document with no. go shows 
that the free cities received laws from Rome, and appeals from their 
local courts to the emperor had already become an established 


practice (cf. Mitteis, Reschsrecht und Volksrecht, 87 f.). 
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122. TITULUS HONORARIUS POGLENSIS 
(saec. I vel 11 p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 409. 

[WofwrrAcjo[y] Kaia[c]ov [A]ove[savov ... lol... ayo || vobe- 
ThoavTa ayova Tevt[aeTnpLKov avy | Te] avdpidoty Kal BpaBetous 
Kal Terpn[Oévra B(?), | djedwxora diavopas éreowv ror[eteias | || 
Bovrevtais te kal exAnovactats [Kai 7a ]|ou troreiTaLs, KTiCovTa 
Eprya THe ToNeL, Kpei|vovTa TomLKa SexaaTnpLa eTeaLy Kowv@|v[ tas |, 
Téuavta avvovav eis TO “AdeEav|Spéwv EOvos, mponly jop[7- 
cavt ja xat || [rwpecBevoa|vra v7e[p tis 70 ]Aews, | [yévous T ]ov 
mpw[revovt jos év | [tHe wa |rpisd.. 

This inscription from Pogla in Pisidia was first published by 
Rostowzew in Fahreshefte d. ost. arch. Inst. 4 (1901), Beiblatt, 
38 ff. The document is important because it marks the development 
of a village on an Imperial estate into a municipal organization. 
The reference in Il. 6-8: xpeivovta romiucd Sixactynpia éteow 
xotvwvias, shows that Publius Caelius Lucianus acted as local 
judge when the community was still a «owdv. On the quasi- 
municipal organization of the imperial villages and their develop- 
ment into towns, cf. Ramsay, Studies in the History and Art of 
Asia Minor, 305 ff.; Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rim. Kol. 288 ff. Cf. 
nos. 139, 140-142; pp. 23 f. It should be noted that the citizens 
of the new city are divided into Bovrevtai, éxxAnotacrai and 


mwontras (cf. Levy, Rev. d. ét. grec. 8 (1895), 209). 


123. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(saec. 11 p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 788; Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, 2, 462. 

‘H Bovary cat o djpuos Kai of KaTouKodrTes ‘Pwpaior | ére(unoav 
TiBépiov Kravdcov TiBepiov Kravdtov Mzu|Opiddrovu vidv Kupet- 
vat Iletawva Mibpidartcavor, iepéa | da Biov Atos Kerarvéws, 
yupvactapynoavta ov ayollpaias Kai ayopavouncavta 80 ayo- 
paias, Kal épnBapynoavta, | Kat vrocxouevoy brép Kravédiou 
Tpar{v)tavod rod viod | yupvacrapytay ov ayopaias é« Tay idiov 
Kal yapioduevov | tHe wore Tov €E EBous Siddpmevov br’ adrijs 
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Tot yupvalavapyobvts mopov Snvdpia pvpra TevTaKiayerbua Kal 
The pev || porns éEapnven, ev he cal 1) dryopasos HyOn, Oévta TO | 
¢racov, dirép 8é Tav AowToY unuav & dedoxora, | Kabws 1) Tors 
HElwoev, Snvdpia ppia éevanioxel|Aca, bore mpoatebévta Kat 
TodTov Tov Tépopv | Tots puploss TEvTAKLaXELrLOLs Snvapiols owEeLy || 
réxov Spaypuaiov eis TO TOV KOVpATOpen Err] EnLLoV TO KATA ETOS 
in’ abrav SiSopevov, Sa|tre Tod Novtrod Xpdvov pyKETL elvar 
Koupato|pas, Kaas 4 Torus exndicaro, §: dXou | Tov atwvos, 
THy dvdotacw Toncapéevey || éx THY Siwy Tav év THe Oeppaias 
TAATELAL. 

From Apamea in Phrygia. The nature and purpose of the en- 
dowment has been the subject of considerable dispute. Mommsen 
(E.E. 7, 436 ff.) believed that the city was enabled to dispense with 
the curator conventus Romanorum, but this is unlikely, for the city 
probably had no jurisdiction over this organization. Ramsay (/oc. 
cit.) believed that Apamea used the endowment to get rid of the 
curator ret publicae. Thisofficial, however, wasalwaysstyled Xoyiotns 
in the East, and there is no evidence that more than one ever held 
office in any city at the same time. Nor is it likely that a city which 
could spend so lavishly would need a curator. It is possible that an 
explanation may be found in a document from Cibyra (Cagnat, 
IGRR. 4, 914; of. ibid. 4, 259), where Quintus Veranius secured 
from the emperor the removal of Tiberius Nicephorus who exacted 
three thousand denarii annually from the city. It is, however, 
more probable that the endowment was devoted to defraying the 
liturgical expenses of certain officials in connection with the gymna- 
siarchy, and that curator is here used as an equivalent of liturgy 
(cf. Bérard, B.C.H. 17 (1893), 312). For similar endowments, 
cf. nos. 116, 150, 189. 


124. EDICTUM SEU EPISTULA PROCONSULIS AD EPHESIOS 
(saec. 11 p. Chr.) 


B.C.H. 7 (1883), 5043 Inschriften von Magnesia, 114. 


....0€ Kal Kata ovvOnk[as...... AVTMV. 1.65 Mees aesetack 
....@a7€ cup|Ballvew évore Tov Sipov is Tapayny Kai Oopv- 
Bous évrimriw Sia THY o[raso(?)|N]oyov Ka(r)a(A)paciay tov 
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aptoKoTwy él TH ayopa atacewr, €f ols éypyy [ad| |rovs weta- 
mweupdevtas Hdn Sienv UTrooyely* eet Sé TO TH TOA TUE por ||| 
THS TOUT@Y Timw@plas MadAAOV TpOTiMaY avayKaiov, HynTaLyV 
Siatay[wate] | avtovs cwdpovicar. “Obev amrayopevw punte 
auvépxerOat Tovs aptox[o]|mous Kar éraipiay ponte TpoETTN- 
xoras OpacvrvecOat, weOapyetv 5é€ ml av]|tws tots Urép Tod Koh 
aupdhépovtos émitattopévos Kai THY alvay]|xaiay Tod aptou 
épyaciay dvevden mapéxew TH Tone. “Os av ado Tils av]||rov 
TO ATO Tove 7) cVYLMOY Tapa Ta Sinyopevpuéva %) BopvBou TLS 
[cal ora]|cews Eup yor, wetatreupbels TH mpoonKoven TEumpla 
coracOn[cerat|: | éav 5€ Tus TorXpwnon THY TodALW évEdpevwH 
atroxpuat avrov, “dexverp[tas”’ él ro ]|b0s tpoconpuiwOnoertat, 
Kal 0 Tov ToLovTOV Oe UTobeEdmEVos [TH] | avTH Tiwpla UirevOuvos 
yevnoeras. || Eat mputavews Kr(avdtov) Modéaorov, wnvos KXa- 
peavos 8 (a(rapévov), BovrAns ayouélvns xat’(?)] | aXXo pépos, 
MapkednXetvos eimev: THs d€ aovoias tTav épyactnptapyaly 
péye||orov Setypwa yes ‘Eppeias 0 mpos TH VAMIAQMET.... 
ee eC ee ANTH 

From Ephesus. The first part of this inscription contains the 
proclamation of the provincial governor who had been compelled 
to settle an outbreak and riot of the members of the bakers’ guild 
at Ephesus. ‘The subject of strikes in Asia Minor is discussed by 
Buckler, Anatolian Studies in Honour of Sir W. M. Ramsay, 27 ff. 
‘The municipal authorities were unable to deal with the situation 
and were compelled to appeal to the governor. Similarly in Per- 
gamum (Cagnat, JGRR. 4, 444) the proconsul interfered in a strike 
of the builders. Cf. Acts 19, 24 ff, where the riot of the silversmiths 
at Ephesus inspired fear of being called to account by the governor. 


125. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(150-200 p. Chr.) 
CIL. vu, S. 17899 = E.E. 5, 698. 


C. Annio Arminio Donato, clarissimo puero C. An{ni Flaviant, 
proc. patrimoni tractus Kar|thaginiensis, fi/to Anni Armini Do|nati, 
flaminis perpetui nepoti, || concilium provinciae Africae. 


Found at Thamugadi. C. Annius Flavianus took part in one 
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of the wars under M. Aurelius and Commodus (cf. CIZ. viuy, 
S. 17900), so that his son probably flourished toward the end of 
the second century. A tractus included several sa/tus, or imperial 
estates, and a procurator tractus held a post as important as that of 
a provincial procurator; cf. p. 19. This conctlium prov. Africae 
seems to have been composed of representatives from the czvitates 
of both Africa Proconsularis and Numidia; cf. Kornemann, R.E. 


4, 808. 


126. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(saec. 11 p. Chr.) 


Rev. arch. 3 (1916), 339; An. ép. 1916, no. 120. 


Sacerdott omnium Caesar, T. Vetuiro T. fil. Gol. Campestir 
auguir II viro Il vir q. q. I vir If panec rgrati anuon sacerdoti da. . 
Ircurl condtoir patriat H 11 misso lecmo...a colonai nurbemsike- 
viatco...semelourdemardivom Hadrianum....ur auem adopti- 
mum maximum oue...bisimpcaesar T. Aeclium Hadrianum... 
Antoninum Auc Pium ex d. d. vicuscopdy. 


Transcription 


Sacerdoti omnium Caesarum, T. Veturio T. fil. Collina Cam- 
pestri, augur, If viro, 11 viro quinquennall, 11 viro tertium....et 
curatori annonae, sacerdot1 Dei Mercuri, conditori patriae, quater 
misso legato a colonia in Urbem sine viatico, semel quidem ad 
divum Hadrianum, ter autem ad optimum maximumdue.. .Im- 
peratorem Caesarem ‘T. Aeltum Hadrianum Antoninum Aug. 
Pium ex decreto decurionum vicus 


On a marble column, found at Sinope, on which had stood a 
statue “lhe mistakes tn the text are due to the difficulty which the 
Greek copyist had with the Latin letters and words. That the 
position of sacerdos omnium Caesarum ranked higher even than the 
chief magistracy in Sinope is shown by the place which it has at 
the beginning of the inscription. Veturius like many other Asiatics 
belonged to the tribus Collina. The particular point of interest for 
us is the fact that Veturius represented his native city four times 
on missions to Rome. For similar cases, cf. nos. 53 and 115. 
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127. EPISTULA IMPERATORUM SEVERI ET 
CARACALLAE AD SMYRNAEOS 
(198-210 p. Chr.) 


CIG. 3178; Lafoscade, 72; Ditt. Sy//.3 876; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 
1402. 

Oi Oevoratot avToxpdropes Zeounpos cat Avtwveivos Kaicapes 
Spupvaioss. | Ei KrXavdcos ‘Poudivos o troreitns tev o dia THv 
mpoaipeciv | 4 ovveotiv él matdela Kal Tov ev NOYoLS TUVEXN 
Biov thv | wpoKerpévnv Trois codiatais Kata tas Oeias THY Tpo- 

5 yovwy || nua duatdkes atéderav TOV AELTOUPYyLw@V KapTrOvpEVOS | 
UmOv avtov éExovci@ avayKky TpoKadoupevav Upéatn THY | TTPATH- 
ylav Kata TO Tpos THY TraTpida HirTpov’ THY yoodv Eis Ta | AXA 
pévery amrpayLocvuvnv axeivyntov avt@ Sixavotatov | eat’ ov 

10 yap akov Tw avdpl Thy eis Duas hiroremtay yevéllcOas Cnpuiar, 
Kal padoTa TaVTHVY Vua@y aiTovvTwY wrép | avToD THY yYapuv. 
Evrvyeire. | ’ErpésBevoy Avp. Avtwveivos cai AidAtos Sanpatos. 

From Smyrna. The cities of Asia were classified in three groups 
according to wealth and population. A letter of Antoninus Pius 
to the provincial assembly gave permission to the cities in each group 
to grant immunity to a specified number of doctors, rhetoricians, 
and philosophers (Dig. 27. 1. 6). Apparently the Asiatic cities had 
been too lavish in their grants of immunity to the professions, and 
the emperor curtailed their power in this respect. The case of 
Rufinus is not clear. Apparently he had enjoyed the privilege of 
immunity, but had forfeited it by undertaking a liturgy voluntarily. 
The city, apparently, had not the power to renew the grant at this 
period and sent an embassy to the emperor asking for the reinstate- 
ment of Rufinus in his former privileges. 


128. MYRENSIUM DECRETUM DE NAVIGATIONE 
(saec. IX vel 111 p. Chr.) 
Le Bas-Waddington, 1311; CIG. 4302a (Add. p. 1136); Ditt. 
Or. Gr. 572. 
"Ayabie toxne. | “Edoke rie BovrAje | cai rae Snyou, | rpuvta- 
5 veo yval|un érel dua to | wn eEevpic|key thv emt Ai|uupa 
10 TopOulxny wvnv thv akillav cvvBaiver é(da)o|codacAat Tas 
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mpoa|cdous, un é€eivar | Erepov mapatrop|Ouedaar pndev || unre 15 
avo ths Aac[ei]las pyre aro Tod ool patos THs Nuvys | 4 amd 
‘Avépraxijs, | ) obevrjoes tae Sy|\uwe vrép éxdatou | woos HK 20 
at’, €€ovl|cliav éyovtos a(r)élp(n)ow amoypadec|Oas || Tod Thy 25 
w|ynv &yov|tos Tov Te WAOL|ov Kal TOV cKev|av adTod. || TIXevoes 30 
dé | ova ta atro|yeypampéva | mrAoia cal ols | dv cuvywpr|lone 35 
o THY wyny | éywv, ANauBal|vovtos mavtos | vavAov TO 8 | Kal 
tTav évBar||\\onévov. ‘Eav | 5€ tis avtdoto|Aov vavaAwont, | 40 
mpoocphaveitw | cai 6106Tw travtos || Tov vavrov TO 8, | 4} Vir0- 45 
Keloetas ToL | Tpoyeypaupéve | TpogTeimwe. 

From Myra in Lycia. The right to ferry across the river Limyra 
was leased by the city to contractors, and considerable revenue was 
derived from this source. Private boatmen, however, had entered 
into competition against the company holding the lease from the 
city, and by offering lower rates made the municipal lease so unat- 
tractive that the city could find no bidders and was thus in danger 
of losing a profitable source of revenue. In this law the municipality 
creates a monopoly by forbidding private carriers the use of certain 
routes over which most of the trafic was carried. For similar 


monopolies, cf. no. 70; CIL. 11, 7151, 7152. 


129. EDICTUM M. ULPI PROCONSULIS. EPISTULA GEMINI 
MODESTI PROCONSULIS ACHAIAE AD THISBENSES 
(saec. II vel 111. in. p. Chr. 


IG. vu, 2226, 2227, Add. p. 747; Ditt. Syl/3 884. 


Mapxos OvaAmios[..avOvmartos Néxver]. | ‘O Bovrcpevos 
Oi.cBatwv ywptov Sy[pwoctoy 7 tepov .. du|tevoar| tav er’ éuod 
yewpryoupeven [Tapadotw Tos atpatnyots THs ToNEws || BuBALov, 

4 b >] “ f a 4 a N U A 
ypayras €v auTwe TOTO Te ov BolvAETar AaBeiv Kai dopov ov 


Swoe: nat || evjeavtov virép éExactov TwrAEOpou[..| Bov]rAns 7 5 
éxxrnaolas KaTa TO Sedoypévov..|..a@v' Kai] et wey Tis..|.. 77 
éxx[Anota ..|..0]Ow eis .. 

..ulloxoe kat al..|..«Jowat: ypadéro [8]’ ev e[..| «Jat tHv 10 
mocoTnta Tov dopov[..|.. Tol]s te dpyovow Kat dexat[evtais | 
ca{t..|..] 7[n]v mpocodsov rv éx [rovt]ov «ai [..||..7]a rod 15 


romov. [Anwe]re 5é [U]rép éxalcrov ywpiov o xatadaBorv] | 
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dveaw Tov dopov tav mowtwv [ér]ov mévt[e: erevta 5é cal’ 
Ye > \ , \ / \ > 7 A 
éxaotov éviavtov] | dwaer Tov hopov tov étyatov To[v x laTa- 
NauBavopu[évov ywpiov tov pnvos tod] | "AXadxopevaiov [7] 
TmevrTexatoex[ aTn |* of dé un rpdéavres a[ Tpatnyot THY Tpoco || Sov 
vrevOuvor Exovtar wv ovk é[mplazéav. Ei 8€é tus NaBowv [év]ros 
[THs tev |||raetias un duTevoat, TO Te Ywpiov [ ue |TaTWANHTOVELY 
€ / ] \ VN oa ¢ / , 
ot KatarapuBar[ovtes] | orparnyol (x)at dv bréactn Terécei| VY 
, 9 ’ a A / 9 \ J 
do |pov rpdfovaw trap avtov ths [wevtaerillas. Ei d€ hutevoes 
év wépos ws e[ivar] aEvov Tod dopov tev Tévte ét[ Gv, TOV wer] | 
dopov un mpatrécOw, mimpacKkécOw [5é] To ywpiov ToreiTn, 
Kali TO apyov Kalt To wedu || Tevpevor, eri TO THY wev Terny T[Od 
/ > lo) “a / \ \ / \ 
m lepurevpévou eloxopicOhvar TH TOALEeL, TOV] || d€ Popov TwavTos 
A > ° ’ / e/ , \ ¢ , 
Treretabat cal’ Exactolv| éviavtTov, dcov TeXEa[e]ty Kal O TpoOTE- 
pols @u0 ||Adynoev, cvyywpovupévou TH Tplal wey |w TOU Popov TIS 
mwevtaetias UTép [Tov ap ||yoU povov. AaywBavérw dé [o Todt |TNs 
4 \ / / ? 4 4 , 
Exactos py wréov TAEOP[Y.. |+ | ef pwévTos Tes Pwpalein dhuTev- 
, / / e \ A ; s 
aas t[ov |row wrE€ov, TwaANnTOVEL [ol oTpaTHyoi | Tw Bovr jouévw 
TOV TOAELTMY ETL TO Kal €x TovTOV cwleaOat [7H Tore || .. 
dopov| TtocovTov baov tlerécety|] wpworoynoeyv vIép éExdortol[v 
mréOpov. “Hy dé undels | Bovrntat rpiacba, rpakoue |v rapa 
Told mpwrtov AaPolvtos Tov yewvouelvov opov, | dcov wirép 
€ / / / e f 
éxdotou TACOpou Terécewy U7rEdé |EaTo. | 





[.. wré]@pov told ..|.. ]auevos ai ..||..ou €& ooou zf..|.. 
mapa THs Torew[s ..|..]i@ Kal Ta adda xal..|.. mparT]o- 
pévov Tod hopov [..|.. wor]eiTn SavetoTn, ws xali..||.. dnpulo- 
aiov ywpiov 7 O[..| dS|nuootouv xKaW jyul..|.. aluros ypadérw 
..[..vT..00 exa..|.. wocov 7 OT..||..aTos U....... | 

[.... To te dvopa [rlo[d ..|..] et d€ rus €Eamatijcals Tar] 


odetrorv[tav Eév@m virobein | te TOV Yopiov Tay Shuociwy Kal 
a > / ’ / aan \ / \ ie \ c 
Toro édevy Gein, apatpelicAw avtov To | ywpiov To brrotebEr] 1 
, © a. \ © ’ A y , A 
mods, 0 b€ SaveroTns o Eé€vos ek TOV aN ov KTNuAdTwY || TOV 
~ e / \ ” / a 9 , 19 
Tov vob |évros tHhv clompakiy troteicOw Tod ddetdope[vov. Kee 
Sé ris | ScaOnn jars Katariror Eevp cuvyevel } ditw tovtwy Tt 
trav [ywpiwv, axupos | éotw alutod 17) dwped, éotw dé THS ToAEWS 
To xwpiov. Ki o[é tes may xatadt|tov dia ]Onnas tereuTHcar, b 
pn eiowy vopipoe KAnpovopot, [v]m[apyérw | nat’ dud]orepa 
KANpovojos TOV éEauTHs KTNuLaT]os 7) TONAL. || 
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FROM ITALY AND THE PROVINCES 


[Le]utvios Modeotos av@vTatos Orc Bléwv trols TE 55 
apxyovot kat] TH BovrAyn cai TO SHpo yalperv. “IKkavov 
[wev ody ..| elvar] Kvpta ta dSo-avta bpeiy Tepl THs mpoTe[ pov 

|. ] yeyevnwévns, cal 76 Tov atoALoywrdtov ..|..é]m [a]v- 
TOY ETLYWPLOV Kal .. 

From Thisbe. Dittenberger dates the document in the beginning 
of the third century, while Rostowzew is inclined to ascribe it to 
the reign of Hadrian, or a little later. In accordance with this edict 
of the provincial governor, the public (and sacred?) lands of ‘Thisbe 
are to be sold in small lots to the citizens of the town subject to 
the payment of an annual tax (fopos), which, however, is to be 
remitted for the first five years of occupancy. The purchaser is 
under obligation to plant (putetoae) in vineyard or orchard during 
this period. If he fails to do so, the magistrates shall sell the property 
and exact the tax for the first five years. If only a part of the land 
is brought under cultivation according to the contract, the magis- 
trates shall sell the allotment to a citizen, the price of the cultivated 
portion being paid into the treasury in lieu of the yearly tax, while 
the new purchaser shall pay the stipulated tax for the whole plot 
annually thereafter. If any farmer occupies more than the legal 
allotment, the magistrates shall sell the portion held illegally, safe- 
guarding the payment of the annual tax. If, however, a purchaser 
cannot be found, they shall exact from the first farmer the amount 
of tax which he agreed to pay for his original assignment. The 
tenant may mortgage or bequeath his holdings, but not to a non- 
resident of the city. If he dies without heirs, the property reverts 
to the city. his document belongs to the class known as vopos 
morntixos (Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rém. Kol. 386 ff:), and the 
form of perpetual leasehold instituted in the municipal territory 
of Thisbe is similar in all respects to that prevalent in Egypt. 
Several points of interest may be noted. The magistrates (otpa- 
tno!) are responsible personally for the exaction of the gopos. 
The doctrine of origo is implied in forbidding any lease to be granted 
to aliens, and in the restrictions applied to mortgages and bequests 
to non-residents. The legislation of the governor is, furthermore, 
in the interest of the small proprietor, and every attempt Is made to 
prevent the encroachment of the capitalist and his /atsfundia. 
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Finally, it may be noted that the central government at this period 
does not hesitate to regulate in minute detail the internal affairs of 
the municipalities in the provinces. For a discussion of the legis- 
lation regarding similar tenure of land on the imperial domains, 


cf. pp. 15 ff., and nos. 90, III. 


130. EPISTULA IMPERATORUM SEVERI ET 
CARACALLAE AD TYRANOS 
(zor p. Chr.) 


CIL. 11, 781; Cagnat, IGRR. 1, 598; Bruns, 89; Dessau, 423; 
Riccobono, p. 332. 

Exemplum epistulae ad Tertullum. 

Misimus tibi epistulam ad Heraclitum, unde tntelleges quid sta- 
tuerimus de immunitate, quam Tyrani sibt concessam contendunt. 
Quam licet admittere non soleamus nist privile|gii auctoritate per- 
pensa et origine immu|nitatis inspecta, quod usu receptum esse qua|qua 
ratione videbatur, cum iusta moderati|one servavimus, ut neque ips! 
consuetudi||ne diuturna pellerentur et in posterwm | decreta civium 
adsumendorum consi/is | praesidis provinciae c(larissimi) v(iri) per- 
penderetur. | Exemplum epistulae ad Heraclitum. | Quamquam 
Tyranorum civitas or/ginem || dati benefici non ostendat, nec facile, 
quae | per errorem aut licentiam usurpata sunt, prae|scriptione 
temporis confirmentur, tamen, | quoniam divi Antonini parentis 
nostri litte|ras, sed et fratrum imperatorum cogitamus, item || 
Antoni Hiberi gravissimi praesidis, quod attinet | ad ipsos Tyranos 
quique ab ils secundum leges | eorum in numerum civium adsumpti 
sunt, ex pri{stino more nihil mutari volumus. Retineant | igitur 
quaqua ratione quaesitam sive possessam || privilegii causam in 
promercalibus quoque re|bus, quas tamen pristino more profes- 
sionibus | ad discernenda munifica mercimoniorum eden|das esse 
meminerint. Sed cum Illyrici fructum | per ambitionem deminui 
non oporteat, sciant || eos, qui posthac fuerint adsumpti, fructum | 
immunitatis ita demum habituros, si eos legatus | et amicus noster 
v(ir) c(larissimus) iure civitatis dignos esse de|creto pronuntiaverit. 
Quos credimus satis a/bundeque sibi consultum, si grati fuerint, 
exi||stimaturos, quod origine beneficii non quaesi|ta dignos honore 
cives fieri praeceperimus. | 
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‘Oovivios Tépturros dpxovat, BovrAN, dy|uws Tupavav yat- 
pew. | ’Avriypadov tav Oeiwy ypaypdtoy, trep||\pOévtwv poe U7rd 
TOV KUploOV HuaV avet|KnTOY Kal EeUTUYETTATwWY avTOKpPAaTOpUY, | 
TOUTOLS “oU TOLS ypaypmacty mpoétaka, 6|mws yvovTes THY Oeiay 
eis Vas peyanro|Swplay The weyarne avTav TUXNL evyaptoTn||- 
ante. "Eppdcbat vuds Kal evtuyxeiv trod|dois Ereowy evyomat. 
“Amedé0n apo | ty’ caraviav Maptiov Anveavos 7’. | AvertdOn 
émt Movxsavotd nal PaBiavod | vrdtwyv, év Tat euTr’ Eren, || 
apyns TI. Aidtou Kadzroupviou. 


From Tyra in Lower Moesia. Tertullus was the provincial 
governor, and Heraclitus the procurator vectigalts Illyrict. The im- 
portance of the document lies in the fact that the Trans claimed 
immunity from certain taxes, especially the portorium (Cagnat, Les 
impéts indirects chez les Romains, 20 ff.), and, since they had been 
rather liberal in granting citizenship to aliens, the imperial revenues 
had suffered. The procurator, apparently, had complained to the 
governor and to the emperors, with the result that the ‘T'yrans were 
asked to submit the evidence on which they based their claim of 
immunity. This they were able to do only in part, and from the 
letter of the emperors we may infer that certain cities in the empire 
had claimed similar privileges without any right to do so. These 
claims had apparently been disallowed, unless the city had been 
able to show the reason for the gift and the original charter. The 
Tyrans had only been able to produce the letters of Antoninus Pius, 
and his successors; the letters of the governor, Antoninus Hiberus, 
had also been submitted. Accordingly the emperors confirm the 
privileges which the Tyrans claim, but the grant of citizenship 
conferred by the city is hereafter subject to the approval of the 
provincial governor. Since citizenship in a community which en- 
joyed any form of immunity would be highly prized, it is probable 
that Tyra had been guilty of increasing her revenues by this means. 
Similarly Athens, enjoying the status of a free city, had bestowed 
citizenship so lightly in return for a small payment in money that 
Augustus took away the right to make the grant (cf. p. 139). 
Tarsus sold the grant of citizenship for 500 drachmae (Dio Chrys. 


34 23). 
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131. EDICTUM LEGATI IMPERATORUM, Q. SICINI 
CLARI, DE PIZO CONDENDA 
(202 p. Chr.) 


Cagnat, IGRR. 1, 766; Ditt. Sy//3 880; Kalinka, Ant. Denk. 
Bulgar. 34. 


"Ayady tuxn. | “Tarép ths TOV weyioTwy Kal OevoTtdtwy avTo- 
xpa|topov A. Lemriuwiov Sevnpov Weptivaxos xé M. Avpn. | 
"Avroveivov XBR. xé [I. Serr. Téra Kaicapos] xé || Lovrias 
Aourns untpos Kadotpev veins Kai aiwviou | dvapovis Kat Tov 
ovpTavTos avTaY olkou Kal lepas avv|KrAnTOV Kal Sypywou TOU 
‘Pwpaiwy cai fepav otpatevpatoyr, | éxticOn cata Swpeay TeV 
kupiwy évroprov IWilos, ért | tratev tov Kuptwy avtoxpaTopwv 
A. Lem. Seovrpov Tep||rivacos née M. Avp. Avtwveivov YeBB., 
Kal meT@KLTaV Els AUTO | Of UTTOTETaypEVOE. | 

K (oivros) Xexivveos KrXGpos | mpeoB(evtHs) LeB(aoto@v) avte- 
oTpa|tnyos Neyer. || 

Ty mpoope: tov otabuov jnob€[v]|res o[i] Kvptoe nuav peé- 
ytotoe | kat Oevdtaros avtoxpartopes | Ska TravTds Te TOU EavTOV 
aiw|vos BouvrnOértes év TH avTH evrrpel|7reta Suapetvat THY aUTAL | 
érapyelayv, toocétaéay Ta bv\ta évdpla éerihavéctepa v7[ap]|- 
Eai, Kai Ta pry TpOTEpor ova | yevéoO[a]e- Kai yéyover. || ['l]7ret 
ovv det Ta ex Oetas Swpel|as Oppapeva evTvYéoTE|pa Elval KAL EK 
THs TaV épelat@Twr Takews, ovK evtropt|axous SnpdTas, ara 
tordp||yous BoureuTas éxédevaa | exméutreaOas eis TavTa Ta | 
[é]vi[op]ia, Sovs avtots cai 80 émearo|[Ans] onwavTipa Kai 
dtxacodoctay | [Kai evrei]rAas un UBper unde Bia, || [Scxa ]roadvy de 
Kat érretxeta | [xp la[t]ety Tous éevoixodytas Kal| [un po |vov avtous 
ravTa mpaca|[ev, adr]a [Kal ard TOY ddAAwY TO adsxeiy | v[ew- 
Te |pifery mponpynpévwy pve||cO[ar xp jetas Kal wrodvuTrAnGeias. | 

IIpos tov eivas evdatpovéorepa | radra éurropia érre(t)Oounp, 
avdpal|ow [értra[plevyetv evdoxipovvte[v] é[x] | tLav mé]orE 
Kopov, meiGovtas S¢ || o.. Kai perouxifesy eis Tad|ra [T]a év- 
Topia, Kal autos b€ mpo|t[cO]é[uev]os wal rovs Bovropévous | 
exovTyny TovTO Tovey EEovtas | Oeias tvyns TOV LeBactor || 
peydras Swpeds, Tovtéoti | modevTiKOU ceiTou dveodopiay | 
kal ovr[rer]etas Boupyapiwy xai| [Plpovpav Kat avyapeov 
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aveow. | Kat ravta pév wept tis tak&ews || [t]od tomdpyou Kat 
mept tHS arecToup|[yno |ias THY EvotxovvTwY 7 évotxn|[od]|vT@D. 
Tlept &€ radv olxodopn|[ud]tov, d7rws éripereias tuv|ydavorTa 
els del Svapévor, || KeXev@ TovS ToTapyous Kal Tos | émicTdab- 
povs aotpatiotas | [rla[p]a tev émimedrntav tapadal[y|Bla[ve]p 
Ta TpatT@p.a Kal Ta Bal|Naveta TayvTayoUev OAOKAN||pa, ToUTET TLV 
€y Tots olxodopxots | Kai ev Tots AEemToupytKots Kai ev | Tots 
Vpnorixois, mapadsdovtras | tots wed éavtovs eyypdd[w]s, wo- 
mep | maparauBavovaw. ["“Ormws b]é éru||uedectépous avtous 
TapacKev|dow mpos THY TapalAnluyuw | Kat THY Tapddoowr, 
TLapaxe|AcU|w amo TOU xpovou THs [wa]parnul| pews pwéexpL THs 
mapal[doc jew[s] || ra b7rapyovra Tay toTapywy | Kat TOV apyov- 
Twv ods éxérXevoa | TO idiw KivdUVm avTovs wpoBdr|rea Oat, 
umevOuva eivar TO | nuwociw THv TOXEwDY, TOs b€ B[tal|AV Jowo([c] 
avTa Ta évTropta els TO | [Te]TpamAdcLoy Tod évdencor|Tos. 
From Pizus in Thrace. We have omitted in our text the names 
of the colonists who were settled in the new foundation. These are 
arranged in four columns under the villages from which they were 
drawn. In the fourth column there are nine names under the title 
Uratot otxyntopes, probably one from each of the nine villages, 
who were chosen to act as magistrates in the new community 
(Seure, B.C.H. 22 (1898), 472 ff., 520 ff.). The number of colonists 
is 181. Pizus had the rank of an emporium or forum, and was 
established as a statio (ata@uos) on the imperial highway which 
led from Philippopolis towards Hadrianopolis. The edict was issued 
after a visit of the emperors to Thrace, and it apparently formed a 
model for the creation of similar stations along the highway and 
throughout the province. The settlers were drawn from nearby 
villages, and they were induced to settle in the new foundation under 
the promise of remission of various liturgies, the aznona, the pro- 
vision of troops recruited for service in the durgi and garrisons, and 
angary, or the supply of animals and labor in the service of the 
public post. The residents are not called citizens but évotxobdvtes. 
The duty of administration and of dispensing justice is entrusted to 
a member of the senate from the toparchy, or administrative district 
in which Pizus is founded (cf. Cod. Th. 12. 1. 21). Apparently the 
government of fora had been given hitherto to ordinary residents 
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of the station (Il. 25 ff.). The chief magistrate has the title rovrapyos, 
and is assisted in his administrative duties by the nine dzraroe 
oixntopes mentioned above. These officials are responsible for the 
care of the public buildings provided by the emperors, and their 
property is held as security by the municipality or toparchy, which 
is entrusted with the administration of the station. The management 
of the buildings is shared with the troops stationed at the post, but 
the soldiers are not placed under a similar bond. On the fora in the 
Roman empire, cf. pp. 10 ff. The reading oup[red]etas in |. 52 
is suggested by Rostovtseff, ‘fourn. Rom. Studies, 8 (1918), 26 ff, 
where he also discusses the liturgy of providing recruits for military 
service. 
132, EDICTUM IMPERATORUM SEVERI ET 
CARACALLAE DE HOSPITIO 
(204 p. Chr.) 

Lafoscade, 74; Ditt. Sy//.3 881; CIL. 111, S. 14203%9; IG. xu, 
5) 132. 

‘Tepa ypappara. | [A]oxets jet to Séyua | [t]is cuyerAnrou 


5 ayvol[et]y, 6s, €dyv pet eurrei||[p]ov cvvavTiBarnes, | [e]ione ur 


Io 


II 


w~— 


Io 


elvas emdvay|[Kles cuyxrntixar | [d]jwov “Pwpaiwv daxor|[Te] 
Eévov vrrodéxel||[o]Oas. "Ed00n | a’ xan. ‘lovus. “Pons, | [Pa] Bias 
Keiawvs to 8’ xai | [A]vvios AtBove vrrdrois)]. | 

Sacrae /itterae<s>. | Videris nobis s. co. | ignorare gui si cum | 
peritis contu/eris || scies senafori p. R. | necesse mon esse | invito 
hospitem | suscipere. | Dat. prid. kal. un. Romae || Fabio Cilone i 
et | Annio Libone coss. 

From the island of Paros. “This edict was issued in answer to a 
complaint lodged by a magistrate or private citizen on the island. 
‘The inscription seems to have been set up on the wall of the house 
owned by the senator who claimed immunity from the service of 
lodging officials or soldiers. There is no other record of the decree 
of the senate to which the emperors refer. The liturgy of furnishing 
hospittum was most severe, and complaints of the abuses which 
were inflicted by the members of the bureaucracy and army cha- 
racterize most of the documents of the third century. Cf. nos. 113, 
139, 141-144. On the character of this document, cf. pp. 236 ff. 
On immunity, cf. pp. 101 ff. 
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133. DECRETUM MYLASENSIUM DE TRAPEZITIS 


(209-211 p. Chr.) 
Ditt. Or. Gr. 515. 


ou es wees nv...... | Renee YG cece  uroseneyy 
Side es S.over.........| THv Bovrr[y «ali Tov Sjpov...... 
eee eee Ko |wvnv onodpova yro[unv....... edema ] év 
Tais vopipots Alwépass ...... PctiaNs Slee jov éravopbalcar 
ree: |.....] ahopnrov waow dvtTos to[d.......].., od 


ee dé duvacO[ at vaPiva || wA]y[v] dca [env 7 lov peyiorov 
[xai Oevotdtay Kxup|t]ov yudv Adtoxpatopwv Aoluxiov Lente- 
piov Leov|rlpov EvoeBods Teptivaxos x[at Mdpxov Avpnriov 
‘Av|tw]vivov [EdceBovs cal Tomdiov Sertipiov Téra LeBalo]- 
Tav TUYNY, Wndiopate TAS BlovAns Kal Tod Sypov ér|la|vopAw- 
Gevra: SedoyParTHu[BovrAjiKcal rat Onpyws. Ela ]v tis ofwrdntweody 
Tpotrat, [elite EXevOepos ete | d ]odrOs, EwOev Tov peutcOwp évov 
Kali épyalloluévou thy tpaelav, dperBdouer[os dda vouropa 
H | mpt|dpevos, mpos Tov tpateleirny [rodTov dyec Oar || yev]o- 
/ / A a e \ A / A 
Méevns mpocavyeNtas tHe Bourne [vireo Tov BovrAopél|vou T]dv 
TOELT OY, Kal enevyx Oevra én[i Trav apyovtwy Kat | rH5] Bovrgs, 
\ f () a , An 
El fev avev KOAAUBoU TovT[o éroince, TOU apyuptou | rpaE lw 
elvat Tat Tparebeirne Kal TOL pnvic[avTe Kal édov|tL, E]yovTos 
Tov tTpameteitov Kai Kat’ avtov é€o[vciay mparte|\cOar xa lOa 
> / » \ 9 \ / \ \ bd J > , 
nopardioTar, el dé eri KOAAVBaL, Tov [udev EXeUVPEpov atrol|Tiver |p 
(c)is TO lep@ratov Tapetoy Tav Kupioly juav Oecota| rw] avro- 
/ , a \ , / \ a / Vey / 
Kpatopav X& ¢’, rat bé Snuws & ov’, «Lat Toe pnvd|cavt |uxat érovte 
X% p', cal ro Pwpabev apyupot[y vouso|ua mp lacoopevov eivac 
oTEpéotpov Tat TparreCel irnL* Tov 5é SovAllov ed JevyOevTa ws Tpo- 
yéypatrras, rapacodér[ta dé vireo tov dea|médrou| Tots dpyouvat 
éri [tH \s BovaAnjs, wacrevyovoGal[e v' wAnyas | Kal] euBadrr\{.cobau 
(e)is TO wpaxtopetov Kal elvat [avdtov | eri] THs (e)(pxTns Tac- 
aopevov pnvas &&: éav dé [o Secmotns ux | worlno[e]ce ravra 
\ a > / b \ , ’ / a 
tov dSodrov, ofetrewy avtov ta [yeypapupeva || émri|resua Tae 
fepwtdtwt Tapeios cai THe On pwr [Kal Tee wnvidcayTt Kat | Edo ]vTe. 
Tas 5é rovavtas mpocavyerias eiodé[yec0as Tov ypaupartéa | 
TOV] apxovTa@v, yevouévns peta TO érid[oOnvar THY mpoc|avye- 
A]iav mpoypadis epeEns eri tpeis nué[pas ev tepois | at dn]- 
pociots TOTALS, pNTAS THs Mpoypadis [Aeyovens ott || cuvay jerae 
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4 Bovry Sta rovto. ‘Kav &€ ot adpyovte[s 7 0 ypauparteds | trav 
én |puo evar Tt Taparitacuy 1) of Bovrevtat [un cvv| éXOw low 
duvaTol dvTes Kai erridnwot, Tos wev [apyovTas Kat | Tov ypap]- 
paréa atroteicat Exactov avtov (ets TO [lepwratov Tapetov | Tov 
LeBalorav avaX 1’, tovs 5 Bovreutas [ava & .. avaypal|yrar Se 
To |de TO Wydiopa ev oryArn!L, Hv Kat avalaTaOjvar | denoes év THe] 
ayopat év Tal ETLaNuoTAaTwL TOTwL, Wa[TEP VOMoY Ets TOV Tay|Ta 
xpovo|y KaTaaTHaov carEever yap ws ady[Oas 4 ca@Tnpia | THs 
TONE |ws ek KakoUpyias Kal Tavoupyias Gri[ywv Tivev | avTHe 
érren Ba |wovtwv Kat atrovoodifopevov tla Kowva, bv v7 || THS 
Suvap jews KoNruBos Tes evtrehoitnxer eis [THY adyopay, | KwAVOY 
Thy mo |ALv Ta emiTHnO(e)ta EVEL, ATropovvTwy [TaV TodAd@Y | Kal 
Tov Kowod o |rravifovtos. Kai dta tovTo Kal 4 ev[rropia 7 | pos 
Tous Kuplous au]|roxpatopas Tav hopwv Bpadvver ......... | 
Seaton du earache Siaece Boks LEYAXNS HyEewovias TOUTO Tada 1).... 


bea |... eee eee eee ees ErravopOdcat. Succlam(atum) est. 
(E)is ai@[va ..... eee. eee Jov averxntois tots Ku- 
ptoss, vaots [...... iciih as sett Korr ]uBov. Tod Env ov« éxouer, 
ANN. 37 WOLNIG «bee we ese" ... movn|pevosevol tives évrro- 
pelas tap[accovawy Kai | TO vopicpa .... lovow To apyupodr, 
Kal ToUTO[......... (eee ee T lovs vopous ToANAKLS 7 
BOUND aes ewes reer Vice eee MONET ss se SG Ss 


From Mylasa. As was the case at Pergamum (cf. no. 81), 
Mylasa derived a certain revenue from the exchange of local and 
foreign currency. The right of exchange was leased to a firm of 
bankers. Apparently private individuals had also engaged in the 
business to such an extent that trade had been demoralized and the 
revenues of the municipality seriously impaired. The document is 
of interest because the fines and penalties are imposed by the city, 
and the local magistrates and senate administer the law. This is 
the latest evidence for the independent powers of municipal govern- 
ments in initiating legislation in the imperial period (cf. Mommsen, 
Rém. Strafrecht, 114). The court is constituted by the magistrates 
and senate of the city. The secretary is empowered to summon the 
court on giving three days’ notice. A fine, payable to the imperial 
fiscus, is imposed on any member of the court who fails to attend the 
session when he is able to do so. 


Reinach (B.C.H. 20 (1896), 523 ff-) offers the following ex- 
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planation of the monetary crisis. The municipal laws probably 
required the use of local coinage in the transaction of business within 
the city. As at Pergamum the rate of exchange was fixed. With the 
rapid depreciation of imperial coinage, traders and speculators 
purchased the undepreciated local currency and by holding it or 
by hoarding, it disappeared from circulation. ‘Chere was a consequent 
rise in local prices and trade was seriously hampered. The law 
attempted to remedy conditions by confining all transactions in 
exchange to the municipal bank or to the firm which leased the 
privilege of exchange from the city (cf. nos. 81, 199). 


134. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS CARACALLAE 
AD PHILADELPHENOS 
(213-214 p. Chr.) 


Ditt. Sy//.3 883; Lafoscade, 78; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1619. 

"Avtwveivos oa éxtile. | Avtoxpatwp | Kaicap Mapxos | 
Avpnrtos Avtwveil|vos EvoeBns Ye8ac|ros apOtxos péyto|ros 
Bpetavuicos pélyeotos Teppavixdos | wéyeotos Avpnriae || Tofv- 
ava |t THs Tept|wTaT@r yalpew. | Ed cab pndeis aipet | Noyos 
tov Diraber|déa “TovrAcavov allo tdv Lapdiavev | ets tTHv THs 
martpi|dos petabeivar ht|dotepiav, ANN’ buws | onv yapwy S€éas || 
TovTO TOLw, bu dv Kat | THY VewKopiav av|Tnv Tots Piraded| ded- 
a[ev dé ]owxa. |"Kppwao ‘lovvi[ave ||| tenewtaré wor cai dir| Tate. | 
"Aveyvoo8n év tas | Ocdtpwe Erous spe, wn|vos “AmredXaiov e’. 

From Philadelphia. The letter is addressed to Aurelius Julianus 
who must not be confused with the Julianus about whom the 
letter is written. The latter was a native of Philadelphia who had 
become a resident of Sardis. Apparently he wished to undertake 
some liturgy for his native city—possibly in connection with the 
imperial cult—when the Sardians protested. Their motive was 
doubtless due to the rivalries and civic jealousies which so thoroughly 
inspired many of the cities of Asia under Roman rule. The Sardians 
had no legal claim to the exclusive services of Julianus, for by law 
the city of his birth took precedence over his place of residence 
(Dig. 50. 1. 1, 6, 16, 173 Cod. ‘F. 10. 39. 1). When the Phila- 
delphians took up the dispute with the emperor he replied that he 
would gladly fulfil the request of his friend Julianus, even if he had 
no legal right to do so. 
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135. TABULA PATRONATUS 
(222 p. Chr.) 

CIL. vi, 1454; Dessau, 6109. 

Imp. Caes. M. Aur. Severo Alexandro | cos. eidib. Aprilibus | 
concilium conventus Cluniens. | G. Maritum Pudentem Cornelia-|| 
num leg. leg., c. v., patronum | sibi liberis posterisque suis | co- 
optavit ob multa et egregia | eius in singulos universos|que merita, 
per legatum || Val. Marcellum | Cluniensem. 

Bronze tablet found at Rome. The patron in this case, Cor- 
nelianus, a /egatus legionis, belongs, as most patrons do, to the 
senatorial order. In Pliny’s time Hispania Citerior was divided into 
seven conventus (N.H. 3. 3. 18), one of which had its seat at Clunia; 
cf. Kornemann, R.E. 4, 805, 11773; Schulten, R.E. 8, 2037. The 
election of a patronus by this conctlium conventus seems to show that 
the conventus of Hispania Citerior was a political as well as a judicial 
division of the province. For a general treatment of the concilia, 
of. pp. 162 ff. 

136. ALBUM DECURIONUM 
(223 p. Chr.) 

CIL. 1x, 338; Dessau, 6121. 

L. Mario Maximo II, L. Roscio Aeliano cos., 

M. Antonius Priscus, L. Annius Secundus tvir. quinquenn. 
nomina decurionum in aere incidenda curaverunt. 
patroni cc. vv.: quinquennalicii: aedilicii: 

T. Ligeriu s Postuminu s T. Flavius Crocalianu s 


T. Loreniu. s Celsu 


8 
s T.Annaeu s Rufu 8 (et alta nomina duo- 
M. Aediniu s Lulianu 8 L.Abucciu s Proculu 8 devigintt, in his) 
L. Didiu s Marinu s T.Aeliu 8 Rufu 8 L. Faeniu s Merop siun. 
(et alia nomina viginti T.Aeliu 8 Flavianu = 8 quaestoricil: 

septem, in his) M. Antonius Priscu 8 L. Ceius Asclepiodotianu 8 
M. Statiu s Longinu 8s L.Anniu_ s Secundu 8 (et alia nomina octo) 
C. Petroniu s Magnu = s allecti inter quing.: pedani: 


M. Statiu§ 8s Longinusiun. C.Galbiu s Soterianu s 

patroni eeqq. RR.: L. Abucciu s [ulianu 8 
P. Gerellanu s Modestu s_ C. Siliu s Antu 8 
T. Ligeriu s Postuminus  P.Aeliu 8s Victorinu§ 8 


Q. Fabius Fabianu s 
(et alia nomina tri- 
ginta et unum) 
praetextati: 


T. Munatiu s Feli x iviralicii: T. Flavius Frontinu s 
T. Flaviu 8 Crocalianus A.Caesellius Proculu sim C.Iuliu 8s Hospitalis iun. 
C.Galbiu 6 Soterianu 8s L.Faeniu§ 8s Merop sir L.Abuccius Proculu s iun, 
T. Aeliu s Rufu s LL. Abucciu s Maximianu s (et alia nomina vi- 
T. Aeliu s Flavianu s Q.Iuniu” 8 Alexande rir ginti duo) 
Q. Coeliu Sabinianu 8 (et alia nomina viginti 

guingue) 
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A bronze tablet found at Canusium, now in Florence. Such 
lists were drawn up by the guinquennales. The regulations governing 
the revision of the list were usually stated in the /ex munictpii. For 
the early period, cf. no. 24, ll. 83 ff. In the later period the inter- 
ference of the emperor is evident (Dig. 50. 3. 2, qui dignitates prin- 
cipis 1udscto consecuti sunt). Vhis album shows the normal number of 
one hundred decurions (cf. no. 151). In it also appear the names of 
thirty-nine patront and twenty-five praetextati. In the album of 
Thamagudi (CIL. vut, 2403; 8. 17824; Dessau, 6122), of the 
middle of the fourth century, there are twelve patron: and fifty- 
nine decurions, and of the decurions a majority have been flamines 
perpetut, t.e. they have been priests of the imperial cult and conse- 
quently officially connected with the central government (Jullian, 
Dict. Dar. s.v. flamen, pp. 1180 ff.). On M. Aedinius Julianus in the 
album of Canusium, cf. no. 140. On patroni, cf. nos. 42 and 135. 
The groups of active decurions are arranged tn the order of their 
rank. At the end come the pedant who have held no magistracy, 
and the praetextat1, who were probably, for the most part, sons of 
decurions. However, all the sons of regular decurions cannot have 
been of age to wear the praetexta. Consequently the decurionship 
cannot have become hereditary as early as A.D. 223. Otherwise the 
names of minors would naturally appear in the list (Mommsen, 
Festschrift zu Hirschfeld, 4). “Vhe acceptance of the hereditary 
principle probably became the usage in the times of Diocletian and 
Constantine. It is explicitly laid down as a principle (Mommsen, 
op. cit. 5, n. 4) by Theodosius in Cod. Th. 12. 1. 20: Is vero ratio 
diversa est quit statim ut nati sunt curtales esse coeperunt, One group, 
whose presence in the album of ‘Vhamagudi a century and a half 
later and whose absence here ts significant of a decline in municipal 
prosperity and of a desire to avoid the burdens which were being 
laid on the decurions as time went on, is that of the excusatt. They 
were excused from the munera of the office. On the munera, cf. 
pp. 84. ‘The name of C. Petronius Magnus has been erased from 
the album, but may still be read. Dessau conjectures that he was 
put to death by Maximinus; cf. Herodian, 7. 1. 5; Hust. dug. 
Maximin. 10. I. 
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137. EPISTULA PROCONSULIS ASIAE AD APHRODISIENSES 
(222-235 p. Chr.) 


Rev. d. ét. grec. 19 (1906), 86 f. 


.euTluyeis SnA[adn d]xorovOov éo[te | mdaclas wore Tas 
cabwatwpévas | [T]j weyady adrod Tuyn idetv Te || Kal Terpar, 
Sirep joe trovetv Hdéws | x[a]t avrol tote, éEatpérws Sé Tas 
ret|unOetoas TH edevOepia bTd THY Tpo|yovwy TOD KUploU NuUadY 
avtoxpatopo[s] | (AreEavdpov) BeBatodyros avto[d || avr |nv 
cat adbfovtos ta Sixata ol[s | evOu|uctce cal ndéws EXevoopmale | 
Tpos] pas Kai eridnunow ev TH Aap|[apot |atyn Tones VOY Kal 
Th Tratpioa vuov | [Gea] Oiow b7rép Te THS TwTNpias Kal aloll- 
[v]iov Ssapovfs Tod Te KUplov nud ad|roxpdtopos (’AreEdvdpov) 
Kal THs Kup|[tas] Hudv DeBaorHs (Mapaias) untpos | To Kupiov 
Hav Kal otpatoTréday, | ef nTE vopos THS ToAEwS VuaP || [wu ]jTE 
Soya cuverntov pnte Sidtal—is pnte Oeia émictorAn KwdvEL 
tov | [a]v@v7arov éeridnueitvy tH odes [dpov]. | [E]é ydp te 
KwAVEL TOV Tpoyeypal[upéevar |, | Ovwrv, ws E05 pot eat, Tots 
[a@rXozs || Oe lots brép te THS TUYNS Kall owTnpias | «Jat aiwviou 
Stapovns Tov Ku[piov nuov] | avToxpatopos ('AXeEavdépou) [Kal 
THs] | untpds avrod (Mapaias) LeBacri[s, xupias] | 5é juav, 
Kal THY TaTpiov buav [Beay ey||x ]ardécouat. Taira b€ amexpe- 
[vaypny..|.... Tots mpwrots THs NautpoTtdatys | | buwv orcs. | 
[’Eppaa |Oar vas edyomar. 


Since Aphrodisias was a civitas libera, whose privileges had been 
confirmed and extended by Alexander (1. 10), it could not be sub- 
jected to the expense of entertaining the provincial governor and 
his staff. In free towns this immunity was secured either by the 
municipal laws, a decree of the senate, or an imperial edict or letter 
(ll. 18-22). The governor is evidently Sulpicius Priscus (cf. no. 138). 
The name of the emperor has been erased on the stone. 
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138. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(222-235 p. Chr.) 


Rev. d. ét. grec. 19 (1906), 84. 

‘O Shpuos | THs Naurpordrns | “Adpoderotewv | 7odews LDoud- 
mixwov || Ipetexov tov S:a|onuoratov avOv|ratov cata tas Tod | 
peyiorou Kat Oevo|tatou Kuptou nuav || avtoxpdropos Leou|[7 pov 
(AreEavdpov) [évrords (*) ]. 

This inscription was recorded on the base of a statue set up in 
honor of the governor. The name of the emperor had been erased 
in antiquity. Although the restoration of the last word ts un- 
certain, it is clear that the Aphrodisians had asked the emperor for 
permission to erect this statue. Augustus forbade provincials to 
pass honorary decrees for a governor until sixty days after his 
departure from his office (cf. p. 164). The erection of an honorary 
statue to provincial officials seems to have required special per- 
mission, but this is the only example in Greek lands known to us. 


139. RESCRIPTUM GORDIANI AD SCAPTOPARENOS 
(238 p. Chr.) 
CIL. ur, S. 12336; Cagnat, IGRR. 1, 674; Ditt. Sy//.3 888; 
Riccobono, p. 371; Girard, p. 205. 


Bona Fortuna. Fulvio Pio et Poatio Proculo cons. xvir kal. 
Ian. descriptum et recognitum factum | ex bro /bellorum re- 
scriptorum a domino n(ostro) imp. Caes. M. Antonio Gordiano 
Pio Felice Aug. | et propositorum Romae in porticu thermarum 
Traianarum in verba g(uae) 1(nfra) s(cripta) s(unt); | dat(um) per 
Aure(lium) Purrum mil(item) coh(ortis) x pr(aetortae) P(sae) 
F(elicts) Gordianae Proculi convicanum et conpossessorem. 


Avtoxpatopt Kaicaps M. ‘Avravim | Topdiiave EvoeBet 


A / a . a A 
Evruxe? 2B. Sénots | rapa kountav Learrowapynvav Tav Kai | 
Tpnoertay: év Tois evtuyertaTols Kat aiwviots || cod Katpois 
xatoiketobar Kat Bertt|odc0at Tas K@pmas rep avactdrous | 

\ A , ’ 
ylyvec@at Tous évotxodyTas TodAa|K(ts) avTéyparras: Eat ye 
kal él th TOV | avOpaTrav cwrnpia TO ToLodTO Kai eri || TOD 
e / / > / ef \ b] \ e 
LepWwTAaTOU Gov Tapelou whereia. |”Ormep Kal avtTot évvopmov ike- 

A / , f / 
ciav | TH OeotnTi cov mpockopilfouev, ev|yopwevor tAéws €rrt- 
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‘e) A “A > “ \ 
vedoat tyetv | Seouévois tov tpotroy TodTov. Oixodlluev Kat 
a“ , / b 4 
kextyucba ev TH Tpoyeypau|wevn KON oven eveTTepdoTH dud 
a A A / UA 
TO | éyew vdaTwr Oeppav ypjow Kai Kei|oOat pécov dvo otpato- 
A A a ? \ 4 
mTédwv Tav dv|twy év TH on Opaxy: Kal ép' ov pév To || Tanr)at 
“A 5) » a 
of KatoKobyres adyAnTot | Kal ddevdcetoToL Ewevor, dvevdeas | 
/ Dd \ \ 
TOUS Te Hopovs Kai TA NowTra | erLTAayWaTa cuvETéAOUY’ ETreEl OE 
¢ a \ , 
Kata Katpovs eis | [b]6[pelv mpoywpetv tives cat Bratec Ga || 
A “ >] / 
npEavro, Tnvixavta éXatTovabat | Kal 1) Kaun HpEato. Aro ye 
a a ? / 
petdiwv | Sv0 Ths KOuNS Hudv Tavnyipews | éTuTEMoUpEVNS dLa- 
a A nn / 
Bonrov oi éxeiae | THS Tavnypews civexev ETLdnpovr||TES NMEPAS 
A U A 4 / 
mevtexaioeca év TO | TOTM THS Tavnyipews ov KaTamé|vovaLy, 
’ \ , \ 
GAN’ arrorravorres érép|yovTat eis THY HweTépay Kony | Kal 
avayxalouvaow nudas Eevias || avrois mapéyew Kai érepa TreloTa 
A“ a \ / 
eis | dvaAnprpiv adtav dvev apyupiov yol|pnyetv: mpos dé TovTOLS 
Kal otpati@rat | adrAaxYod Tweuropevoe. KaTaditrd|vovTes TAS 
idias odovs mpds 1uds TrallpayeivovTat Kal opolws KaTeTrEiyouCtY | 
4 val \ 
Tapexew avrois tas Eevias cal ta éiltyndia pndepiay Tiny 
/ ’ A \ e > A \ an \ \ 
xataBanrovtes: | émidnpotat Sé ws emt TO mrelaTov | dia THY 
TOV VOATwY YpHaow ot TE HyoU||wevos THS erapyias, GAAA Kal ot 
/ / \ / 
émri|tpotrot cov Kat ras pev eEovaias auly(ex)éotata Seyoucba 
KaTa TO avaykaioy, | Tovs (dé) AoeTrovs Urrodépery pty Suvapev|oe 
4 a A 
eveTVYOMED TAELTTAKLS TLS Hyel|uooL THS Opaxns, olTwWeEs aKo- 
/ a a / A 
Novas | rais Oetars évrodais éxéXevcav doxrAn|TOUS Huds elvat: 
b , / e a / e s ’ \ \ 
ednrtwocapev yap pn|Kéte judas SvvacOat vrropévetv, ad|Aa Kal 
voov éxew évyxatariTrety kal Tovs || watp@ous Dewerious Sia THY 
A 9 4 e A , \ \ e 3 A >] \ A 
Tap | érrepyouevwv jyely Biav cal yap | as adnOas atro TOAK@Y 
> A > > , J \ / f 
oixodeaTro|Ta@y eis EXaXiaToUsS xaTernrvbaluwev. Kai ypovm pév 
Tit iaxuaev || Ta mpooradypata Tav Hyoupévav | cal ovdels 
€ A / ’ A 
ney evoxAnoeyv ote | Eevias [ait uate ote mapoyns ém.|TNn- 
delwv, Tpotovtwy 5é TaV ypdverv | marwv éroAunoay érripver bat 
nl|wety eto TOL Goo THS LOwwTias | HudY KaTadpovodvtes. ’Exel 
be / , a 
ody ov|xére SuvdueOa hépew ta Bapn | Kal ws arnOds xuvdv- 
vevomev Strep | ot Nottroi [b]de Kat juets mporsTreiv || Tovs mpo- 
\ 0 x / 4 , 5 / 6 / > 7S Vv 4 
yovixous GepeXious, Tov| Tov ydpu SedpeOa cou, avixnte| SeBacté, 
¢ } \ @ , b) fo! 4 sd \ OL 
(d)7rws dia Getas cov avtiypaldis Kerevon(s) Exactov tHv idiay 
4 ra 00 \ \ 9 4 > \ a ” 
mo|peveaVau odov Kat pn atroNlmtravoyvTas || avTous Tas adNAAaS 
, >7? ¢ a v na A 
Kamas ep Huas | EpxerOas unre katavayxalew | huas xopnyeiv 
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avTots mpoixa Ta | érurndia, ddA undé Eeviav avrois | rapéxerv 
ols yun dotiv avayxn—éore || yap of iryovpevos mAcovants éxél- 
Nevoay fy Aros TapéyerOar Eclviav ef py Tols bro TOY 
nyoupé|veov Kal éritporrwv mepu|trouevoss els Uarnpeciav, éav Te || 
, / » \ a 2 , \ , / \ 
Bap[@]ucda, pevEoueba aro trav | otxeiwy Kal weyiorny Cnuiav 70 | 
Tapelov TepLBrAnOnoerar— iva | erenBévres bia tHv Oeiav cov | 
Tpovoay Kai peiva(vte)s év || Tots idiots Tovs TE tepovs Popous | 
Kal TA NOTA TeXéopaTa Tapeyey | SuvnTducba: cUUBHoeETAL 
dé | roiro nuely ev Tois evtuxeata|tots cou KaLpots, av KErEv- 
ons || Ta Ocia cov ypappata év otn|r\yn avaypadévta Snuocia 
1(p)o|xetaOat, iva Tovtou tuxovtes | TH TUYN Tov YapLY opMo- 
Aovyetyv | Suvnooucda, ws Kal vov Ka.. .||\@mevor cod TroLodpEL. | 
Avoyévns 0 Tupsos 0 7 paypal tins] ard Ocias hiravOpalrias 
’ \ \ ” / / A 4 A 
ert thv évtevEwy tav|tnv ednrvbev: Soxet Sé || wor Oew@v res 
mpovonoacbar | THs tapovons akiwoews* | TO yap Tov OetoraTov 
avto|kpatopa wept TovTay Téul was Thy (diay yvadow ért || o6, 
A wv ” 4 A 7 \ / 
o[v] dele] H[S]n POdcavra | wepi tovrov Kai mpoypau|wacw 
cat Siatayuacw | dSedwxévat, TovTo éwot SolKet THs ayabHs 
/ ” 3 3 \ © 9 gel ¢ , ¢e A 
TUXNS Epyor || etvas. "H(v) dé 7 akiwats: 7 Ko|un 4 TOD BonOov- 
pévou otpa|tiwtou éot[lv] év T@ KadriloT@ THS ToXELTLAS THS 
nue|répas tav Lavradiwtar || xeyéevn, Kadas ev TOV oper | 
Kal TOV Tediwy éyouvca, | pds bé ToUTOLS Kat Oep|wov vdaTov 
\ > / \ \ J \ \ e i‘ \ / 
NovTpa ov po|vov mpos Tpvpyy adra kal || Vyetav Kai Oeparreiar | 
cwpatoy éritndetotata, | wAnaiov 5é Kai mavnyupts | TodraKLS 
\ b a , \ dc c@) / 
wev ev TO ETeL | cuvaryopérvy, tepi dé [K]a[r]. || "OxtwpBpias 
\ 2 / e rn) , s / \ 
Kal eis TrevTe|Kaidexa Hpepwv at[érevay |* | cuuBEBnxev Toivuv Ta 
Soxovy|ta THs KouNs TaUTHS TAEovlexTnpaTAa TO Ypov@ Tepill- 
/ XA 32-25 , \ \ \ / 
ernrvdévar avtiis ets eX[at|7 lwouata: dia yap tas | mpoerpnuévas 
/ / \ / a bd 
rautas | mpodacers modAol ToAAd|Kis oTpaTL@TaL éverrLdy||- 
poovtes Tais Te emiEevw|ceot Kai Tais Bapynaecw | évoyrovat 
Tv Kony: | dva Tavtas Tas aitias Tpo|Tepoyv avTHY Kal Tov- 
/ A / A 9 A b ? , 
a.o||Tépav xat troAvavOpwrop | [uadror] odcav viv eis €oyxaltny 
atroptav «AnvvOevat. | ‘Eei tovtwy édenOn|cav wordXaKis Kal 
Tov nyoulluévwv, adda Kal péxpls Tivos loyvoey adTov TA | 
mpootaypara, peta 6€ | Tadta katwodeywpnyOn | dia THY ovvyiOerav 
Tis || TovavTns evoxAncews: | 5a TODTO avayxaiws Kat|épuyov eri 
tov Gecoratoy | [avtoxpatopa. . 
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Imp. Caesar M. Antonius Gordianus Pius Felix Aug. vikanis 
per Pyrrum mil(item) conposses|sorem: id genus quaerellae prae- 
cibus intentum anfe iustitia praesidis | potivs super his quae adlega- 
buntur instructa discinge guam rescripto principali | certam formam 
reportare debeas, Rescripsi. Recognovi. Signa. 


From Scaptopara in Thrace. The village was within the territory 
of the city Pataulia. The residents of Scaptopara had frequently 
complained to the governors of Thrace of the exactions made by 
soldiers, visitors, and especially officials of the province who de- 
manded the right of being entertained at the expense of the com- 
munity, although an imperial edict had exempted them from the 
liturgy of hospitium, or of furnishing supplies except on a requisition 
from the governor or procurator. This edict had been respected for 
a time, but the exactions had been renewed; the residents of Scapto- 
para had been reduced from affluence to poverty, and now threaten 
to abandon their property with consequent loss to the imperial 
treasury. After appealing in vain to the provincial authorities, the 
villagers presented their petition direct to the emperor through one 
of their number, Pyrrhus, who is also called a member of the 
praetorian cohort. He was probably a veteran who, on his discharge, 
had taken up his residence in this village. The emperor replied that 
petitions of this kind should be directed to the provincial governor, 
and Pyrrhus was sent back to this official with a copy of the petition 
and a recommendation to the governor that he enforce the edicts 
(ll. 110 ff). The action taken by the authorities 1s indicated in the 
statement of Diogenes, although the villagers did not take the trouble 
to engrave the whole of his letter upon the stone. It is therefore 
impossible to determine the nature of the remedies promised, but 
the answer must have been satisfactory or it would not have been 
engraved on stone. 

The position held by Diogenes is uncertain. The editors of the 
inscription have restored w[payuarexos]| in I. 101 but it is also 
possible to restore m[payuareutys], which ts a Greek rendering of 
the Latin actor (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, 1, 281). The term 
m[paypartexos] is extremely rare in Greek inscriptions, and is 
found only in Magnesia where the magistracy was apparently im- 
portant (Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia, 189). Diogenes, however, 
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was a ‘l’yrian and probably an imperial freedman in charge of the 
imperial estates in Thrace. If we restore 7[paypareurns] as the 
title of Diogenes, we must assume that Scaptopara formed part of 
an imperial property within the territory of Pataulia. Cf. no. go 
where the estates of Hipparchus had been confiscated by the em- 
peror and held for a time before being sold. Thus imperial estates 
might exist even within the territory of a free city. It is evident 
that the Pataulians were not concerned in the petition in any way, 
and Scaptopara acted on its own initiative without reference to the 
municipal authorities within whose territory the village lay. On 
the other hand the villagers do not call themselves tenants of the 
emperor, but property-owners in their own right, and Pyrrhus is 
styled as a conpossessor. It is possible that the imperial estates in 
Thrace were organized on a different basis from those in other 
parts of the empire. In]. 116 Scaptopara is called the village of the 
soldier Pyrrhus and it 1s possible that he held some sort of a grant 
as a reward for his military service. In Il. 10 and 86 the villagers 
call attention to the peril of the imperial fiscus which was threatened 
if further exactions were permitted. In this respect the complaint 
Is similar to the petitions from Asia which clearly come from 1m- 
perial estates (cf. nos. 113, 141-144, Bruns, 93). In ll. 3 ff. of the 
petition the villagers appeal to the emperors recalling their great 
concern in the depopulation and desertion of village-communities 
which they had already observed and had attempted to remedy by 
their edicts. For the interpretation of the terms rescripst, recognout, 
see pp. 242 ff. 

Rostovtseff has recently put forward a new and interesting theory 
concerning the policy of the imperial government in the third 
century towards the municipalities and villages of the empire (AZus. 
Belge, 27 (1923), 233 ff.). In his opinion the reigns of Commodus 
and Septimius Severus marked a struggle, not between the imperial 
power and the senate, but between the army and the wealthier 
classes in the municipalities. The edict of Caracalla aimed at a 
political and social levelling of the classes. The emperor Maximinus, 
chosen by the soldiers, acted as their representative in systematically 
persecuting the privileged classes especially in the municipalities, 
and the counter-revolution provoked in Africa was led by the 
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proprietors or wealthy residents of the towns. The army and the 
military emperors had one aim—the levelling, politically, socially, 
economically, and intellectually, of the privileged classes. One of 
the prime factors in this policy was the change in the character of 
the army at the end of the second century. The citizen-soldiery 
had disappeared, and the army was composed largely of peasants 
drawn from provinces least Romanized or Hellenized, and the 
troops were conscripted largely from the most warlike and least 
civilized classes. 

The peasants resident in the country villages (paganz) were 
usually despised by the urban population and regarded, not as 
members of the body politic, but as subjects to be exploited. In the 
second century the emperors sought to create a sturdy class of 
peasantry in order to strengthen the dying municipalities. “Chey 
only succeeded in intensifying the antagonism of town and country 
and in making the peasant realize his importance, for he now re- 
garded the emperor as his protector against the urban population. 
Moreover the peasant now had the army to enforce his will. 

Rostovtseff finds proof of his argument in the number of petitions 
addressed by villagers direct to the emperor instead of to the pro- 
vincial governor. Almost all of these complaints are directed against 
the system of requisitions and contain accusations charging the 
governors with indifference to the interests of the people. Finally, 
most of the appeals were transmitted by soldiers. 

While the author promises fuller proof of his theory in a forth- 
coming work, the evidence seems to contradict the main points of 
his argument. In the third century most, if not all, complaints of 
this character come from tenants on imperial estates, not from 
municipal villages, and are directed for the most part against the 
very soldiers who are supposed to have the interests of the peasants 
at heart. Besides the soldiers, the chief offenders are the imperial 
agents who might naturally be supposed to represent the policy of 
the government in their treatment of the provincials. In view of 
the fact that the provincial governors were powerless to control 
the undisciplined bands of soldiers scattered throughout their dis- 
trict, the tenants on imperial estates would naturally direct their 
appeals to the emperor when they found that the governors were 
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powerless or incompetent, or even conniving with other imperial 
agents in illegal acts. 

While we would agree with Rostovtseff in his claim that the army 
and military leaders exploited the wealthier classes, we believe that 
this was done through no higher motive than the need of raising 
money to replenish an exhausted treasury and to support a greedy 
and clamorous army. There does not seem to be any evidence for 
the theory that the army or the emperors were concerned in the 
elevation of the peasantry as a means of supporting the city or 
infusing new strength into the municipalities. The foundations in 
the early part of the second century were devoted to checking the 
decline in native stock, but the charitable endowments were neither 
far-reaching nor widely extended geographically, and most of them 
must have been dissipated as a result of the depreciation of money 
and the ravages of civil wars. In the third century the records of 
legislative achievement have disappeared for the most part, butthe 
general tendency of the peasant class was not in the direction of 
social or economic regeneration but rather downward, for the 
agricultural laborer appears in the legislation of Constantine bound 
by laws which regard him as a virtual serf. To attribute to the 
peasants of the empire anystirring of class-consciousness Is anachron- 
istic. 

140. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(238 p. Chr.) 

CIL. xi, 3162; Desjardins, Géographie de la Gaule romaine, 3, 
planches vii, VIII, Ix. 

I 

Tito) Sennio Sollemni, Sollem{nini fil(io), duumvir(o)...| (de- 
fictunt tres versus) | ...genus spec|taculorum. . .gladia|...quibus 
per qua|...mission...| (defictunt tres versus) Cons...| in perp... 
staur...Sollemnis, || amicus Tib(erit) Claud(it) Paulin(i), leg(att) 
Aug(ust!) pro pr(actore) pro|vinc(iae) Lugd(unensis) et cliens fuit; 
cui, postea, | /eg(ato) Aug(usti) pr(opraetore) in Britan(nia), ad 
legionem sex(tam) | adsedit, guique et salarium militiae | zn auro 
aliaque munera longe pluris misszt. || Fuit cliens probatissimus 
Aediniz Iuliani, | leg(ati) Aug(usti) prov(inciae) Lugd(unensis), qui 


postea praef(ectus) praet(orio) | fuit, sicut epistula, quae ad latus 
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scripta est, | declaratur; adsedit etiam, in provincia Num(idia) | 
Lambense, M(arco) Valerio Floro, trib(uno) mil(itum) leg(ionis) 
tertiae Aug(ustae), || iudici arcae ferrar(iarum). | TRES PROVINCIAE 
GALLIAE | primo umquam, in sua civitate, posuerunt. | Locum ordo 
Civitatis Viducass(ium) liber(ae) d(e)d(it). | P(ositum) decimum 
septimum k(alendas) Ian(uarias), Pio et Proculo || co(n)s(ulibus). | 
II 

Exemplum epistulae Cl(audii) | Paulini, leg(ati) Aug(ustt) 
pr(o)pr(aetore) prov(inciae) | Britanniae, ad Sennium Sol/em|nem, 
—a Tampio. || ‘ Licet plura merenti, tibi, haec, | a me, pauca tamen, 
quoniam | honoris causa offeruntur, | velim accipias libenter: | 
chlamidem Canusinam, || dalmaticam Laodiceam, fibulam | avream, 
cum gemmis, rachanas | duas, tossiam Brit(annicam), pellem vita/: | 
marini.—Semestris autem epistulam, | ubi propediem vacare coe- 
perim, || mittam, cuius militiae salarium, | id est; sestertium viginti 
quinque millia n(ummum), in auro, suscipe. | Dis faventibus et 
maiestate sancta | zmp(eratoris), deinceps, pro meritis | adfectionis 
magis digna || consecuturus. Concordia.” | 

III 

Exemplum epistul(ae) Aedinz | Iuliani, praefecti praet(orio), | 
ad Badium Comnianum, pro|cur(atorem) et vice<s> praesidis agen- 
t(em). || “Aedinius Llulianus, Badio | Comniano, sa(lutem).—In 
provincia | Lugduness(i), quinque fascal(ia) | cum agerem, pleros- 
q(ue) bonos | viros perspexi, inter quos || Sollemnem istum, ortun- 
dum | ex civitate Viduc(assium), sacerdotem, | quem, propter 
sectam, gravitat(em) | et honestos mores, amare coepz. | His accedit 
quod, cum Cl(audio) Pauling, || decessori meo, in Concilio | Gal- 
liarum, instinctu quorundam, | qui, ab eo, propter merita sua, laed: | 
videbantur, quasi ex consensu provinc(iae), | accussationem instituere 
tentarent, || Sollemnis iste meus proposito eorum | restitit, provo- 
catione scilicet interpol|sita, quod patria eius, cum, inter ceteros, | 
legatum eum creasset, nihil de accussa|tione mandassent, immo, 
contra, laudasse||nt; qua ratione effectum est ut ommes | ab accussa- 
tione desisterent: quem | magis, magisque amare et comprodare | 
coepi. Is, certus honoris mei erga | se, ad videndum me, in Urbem 
venit. || Proficiscens, petit ut eum tibi com|memdarem: recte itaque 
feceris, si | deszderio illius adnueris. ..—et r(eliqua)...” | 
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Found in the sixteenth century at Vieux in Normandy, on the 
site of Araegenuae, the chief village of the Viducasses, The stone 
was transported to ‘Thorigny, where it remained for many years, and 
the document is commonly known as the inscription of Thorigny. 
It is cut on three sides of a block of marble which formed the 
pedestal of a statue. On the front of the monument there is a 
record (styled 1 here), somewhat fragmentary, of the offices and 
benefactions of Sollemnis, of his relations with distinguished men, 
of the action of the three provinces, Lugdunensis, Aquitania, and 
Belgica, in authorizing the statue and of the Viducasses in providing 
a place for it, and the date. The right hand side (11) contains a copy 
of a letter to Sollemnis from Claudius Paulinus, propraetor of 
Britain, written at an unknown place, Tampium, mentioning 
certain gifts which Paulinus makes to Sollemnis. On the left side 
of the pedestal (11) there is a copy of a letter from Aedinius Julianus, 
praetorian prefect, to Badius Comnianus, procurator, and therefore 
the interim governor of Lugdunensis, recommending Sollemnis to 
the good offices of Comnianus particularly because of a service 
which Sollemnis had rendered Paulinus at a meeting of the assembly 
of the Gauls. Aedinius Julianus was praetorian prefect about 
A.D. 235. This fact dates his letter as probably between a.p. 235 
and 238. He had been governor of Lugdunensis about 230. His 
immediate predecessor in this province had been Cl. Paulinus, who, 
at the time of writing the letter on the left side, was propraetor of 
Britain. Therefore, after being governor of Lugdunensis and before 
receiving the post in Britain, he must have been consul, since the 
governorship of Britain was a consular office (Marquardt, St. Verw. 
1, 287). According to CIL. vit, 1045, he was probably in Britain 
about 232 (Desjardins, op. cit. 3, 204, n. 1), and the stormy scene 
in the conciliéum at Lugdunum occurred three years or more 
before this date. He is one of the patron: in the album of Canusium 
(no. 136). Sollemnis was sacerdos Romae et Augusti at Lugdunum, 
the place of meeting of the concilium, but the statue was set up In 
his native village. All the cities of the three provinces, fifty-seven 
in number at the beginning of the empire (Carette, Les assemblées 
prov. dela Gaule rom. 119 ff.), had the right to send deputies. From 


the expression cum inter ceteros legatum eum creasset, \t may be 
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inferred with some probability that certain cities had more than 
one deputy. This concilium could evidently inquire into the conduct 
of a governor, and draw up an accusation against him. We have no 
other epigraphical record of the exercise of such power by a con- 
ciltum unless indirect reference is made to it in no. 161. However, 
‘Tacitus and other writers mention nineteen cases in which such 
charges were made by concilia (Guiraud, Les assemblées prov. 173 f.). 
Several inscriptions mention resolutions passed in honor of a retiring 
governor (cf. CIL, 111, 14123 X, 1430-1432). For another possible 
instance of the exercise of important political functions by a Gallic 
concilium, cf. no. 50. Probably ex consensu provinciae (111, 18) means 
the same as universi censuerunt (CIL. 1, 4248). This conclusion 
seems to be confirmed by the addition of guast here (cf. Guiraud, 
op. cit. 109). On the legal meaning of consensus, cf. Leonhard, 
R.E. 4,906. The deputies would seem in some cases to have come 
with instructions from their native cities; cf. nihil mandassent, 
Il, 23-24. For the use of et re/igua at the end, cf. Hist. Aug. Firmi, 
; I41. RESCRIPTUM IMPERATORUM DE 
QUERELLIS ARAGUENORUM 


(244-247 p. Chr.) 


Ditt. Or. Gr. 519; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 598; Rém. Mitth. 13 
(1898), 231 ff; Riccobono, p. 373; Bruns, 93; C/L. ut, 8. 14191; 
Girard, p. 207. 

"Ayadne Tvy ne | 

Imp(erator) Caes(ar) M. Jud(tus) Philippus Aug(ustus) et M. 
Tuliius) Philippus nobilissimus Caes(ar) M. Aurelio Eglecto | pe(r) 
Didymum miugenerum. Proconsule v. c. perspecta fide eorum quae 
scribis, ne | quid iniuriose geratur, ad sollicitudinem suam revocabit. 

5 xa. || Avroxpatopt Kaicaps M(apxar) lovAiws Pirie EvoeBet 
Evruxet 2eB(aocrar) xlal M(apxar) ‘Tourtwr] | Pirtarmer émi- 
daveotatat Kaicape dénous mapa Avpndiov 'Eydéxt[ou tarép 
Tov Kotl|vod tev ‘Apayounvev rapoikwy Kai yewpyav tov 
uperépan, [rpecBetas yevowévns dar ]|avne Snwou xowvo(d T)o[T]- 
Teavov Lonvav tov cata Dpvyiav rorev dia T(itov) Ovfeviov 
Asdpouv| | orpatiorov.—llavtwy év trois paxapiwratos bpov 

10 Ka.pois, evoeBéa[TaTot Kat adv]||zroTaTOL TOV TeTOTE BacthEwr, 
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Hpe“ov Kat yadnvov tov Biov s.a[yovtwv, tro]|ynpias nal dra- 
cela wov Tre[T ljavméevwrv, wovoe Hwets AXNAOTpPLA To |v e[UTUXETTA- 
twy] | caipa@v macyovres THVdE THY iKeTEiLav U |weiy MpoTdyomev 
exé[yyuoe Tov Sixaiou THs Se||noews ev TovToss. 

Xwpiov tuérepoyv eopev tepwtat[ov Kat warrepet 57 || wos oro- 
KANPOS, OL KaTAEVYOVTES Kal yEevomevor THS UmeETEepas [OELdTNTOS 
ixéTat, dtal|loecoueOa Sé trapa To adAoyoy Kai Tapampaccopeba 
um éxeivov olds Hetota abduxeity Tov TAN||ciov od(e)inet.— 
Mecoyetos yap Tuyxavovtes Kal w(n)TEe Tapa otpata[pyou pyTe 
map adddAov Kaka tradovtes viv maa]|youev addOTpLA Tov 
UMETEPWV pakaplwTaTwY KaLipav: [mWLeCovaLr yap Huas ot dLodev- 
ovtes| | ro ’Anrariavav KrXiwa TapadtmravovTes TAS NewPopors 
o[dovs otpatapyat te kal otpat]|t@tar Kal duvactar Tov 
mpovxovtwy Klar |a tHv Todw [Karcapiavoi te U||uérepoe emero- 
e[p]xouevoe xatadiptravovtes tas Ae[wpopous odovs KaL aTro 
Trav] | épyov nuas aduotavtes Kal Tovs apothipas Boas avy[a- 
pevovtes Ta 7) oder ||Acweva avTOIs TapaTpdacoveLy, Kat oUP- 
Baive o[v Ta ruyovta nas éx 7 |lovTov adixeto Oar dtacevopuevous: 
Tept wy atralyTwv éypady pos TO cov, || LeBacré, wéyeGos, orrore 
Thv évmrapyov Suettre[v éEouciav.......... |||vos, al Omrws rept 
TouTtwy éxewv(n)On cod 1) Oe[LoTNs, 1) avteypad? Snot 7 evtavda] | 
éytetaypevn: Quae libello complexi estis ut examinet praesidt 
mandavi, | qui da(b)it operam ne déatiuis querellss locus sit. | 
’Ezresdn ody ovdév Odero[s 7) ]wety ex tavTns tHls avTiypadis 
éyeveto, cup Bé||Bnxev Sé Huds Kata THY aypotKiav Ta pH opel- 
[Adpeva trapatpacced Oat, é]|\rrevBaivo[v]rwv tev Kai cvptra- 
TovvTwy nas [Tapa TO Sixatop, érretdn 6 ||é U7rd THv Karoapiavev 
ov Ta tTvyovta dilac]elec[Oae yas cuvéBn Kat Ta npétepa | 
éEavani|oxecOar Kai Ta yYwpia épnuodabar Kai ..av....... oi 
..[.....9 nal od mapa t[nv o]dov Katotxovrt[wy ....... | 
weeeeee. | Ouvapeva ....TAUTL..€l...... rr 

From Aragua, a village on one of the imperial estates in Phrygia. 
The tenants in this community were too poor to send an embassy 
to the emperor, but the expenses of the delegation were borne by 
the xovvov, apparently a union of the villages on the estate in a 
quasi-municipal organization. Aurelius Eclectus was probably 
magister vict of Aragua, who acts as spokesman for the community. 
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Didymus was the ambassador sent to Rome. The title miugenerum 
(I. 2) may stand for mils(tem) (f)rum(entarium), although this in- 
terpretation is rejected by Dittenberger. The complaint of the 
Aragueni is similar to that of other villages in the third century 
(cf. nos. 113, 139, 142-144). They suffered from the exactions of 
soldiers and public officials, here especially the Caesariani (cf. R.E. 
s.U.), who demanded the services of the villagers and their oxen for 
transport duty (Rostowzew, K/zo, 6 (1906), 249 ff.). The villagers 
had appealed once before to the emperors, and their complaint had 
been referred to the provincial governor with instructions to remedy 
the matter. Apparently the latter was powerless to curb the licence 
of the imperial officials and soldiery, or he may have connived at 
their exactions. At any rate, it may be observed that the bureau- 
cratic officials and soldiery could not be effectively controlled at 
this period either by imperial mandates or by provincial governors. 
Cf. pp. 15 fs FHS. 17 (1897), 417 ff-3 18 (1898), 340 fs 
Rém. Mitth. 13 (1898), 231 ff.; Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rém. Kol. 
303 f.; Kio, 6 (1906), 249 ff; Mus. Belge, 27 (1923), 233 ff. 


142, EPISTULA COLONORUM AD IMPERATORES 
(ca. 200-250 p. Chr.) 


Keil and Premerstein, Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, 57 
(1914-15), 37 f 

? A \ / \ A 
...vTas toetv Kata diodov THY W......4.. OL....|..vTOS Kat 

Cf / a V4 3 Ca) / 9 4 
iva b0&n Tis THS TOLavTNS aUTots O[palavT|nTos aTroXoyia KaTa- 
AupTraverbar, évéa a[vA|AaBolvres nal ev Secpots TromnocavTes 
5 épacx[oy || mapam léumev emi tovs Kpatiotous émitpotro[us | 
Tovs vplerépovs dtérrovt(o)s Aidiov ’"AyNaod [rod | Kpatic |rouv 
Kal Ta THS avOuTrateias pépn' Kall | To]y pév Eva ToV évvéa ap- 
4 bd Cd e \ \ / >] \ , A 
10 yuptov exmrpa|[E]dpevos vrép Tas yerdtas AttiKas NuTpor || [tT ]hs 
gwTnpias adnKav, Tovs 5é Aoutrovs KaT[él|ovav év Tots Secpois, 
Kal ov iopev cadas, | Oevotator T@aY avToKpatépwy, oToTEpoVv 
Caiv|ras TovTOYs TapaTréuovow Tapa T(o)v Kpatia|tov ’ AyNaov 
15 ()) cai avrovgmtadavrat wapamtAnat|lov tots POavovaew. ‘Hpeli]s 
a oe 9 \ b) / ? / > / \ 
ovv, Omrep nv Qvatov | aOrious dr[@]pwros adnpnuévors Kal 
Biov kai | cvvyevdv ottws auas, 0 duvatov jueiy jv, é|dnro- 
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camev Tadta Kal To THS Takews emitpo|rw vuav Adv[p(nrLa) | 
Mapxiave Kat trois év “Acia xpat[ia]||rots émitpotois vpewv: 
ixéras b€ THs UpeTélpas yervopweOa, Decorator TOV TwTOTE AUTO- 
xpa|[r opwy, Gelas kal avuTepBAntov Baorreias, xat | [rolis THs 
yewpyias Kamarols Tpocéxew Kexwrv|[p ]évoe TOV KOANNTLOVaY 
Kai TOV avtikabectal|twy aTrELNOVYTWY Kal nme TOLS KaTANEL- 
Topé|vous Tov Trepl uyts Kivduvoy cat un Suvduevou(s) | ex Tov 
KwrvecOar THY yhv épyatecOar pndé tais Se|[o]rottKats éra- 
Koverv atodhopais Kal wots mpos | [T]a é&€fjs, Kat SeopeBa 
evpevyy (sic) Uuas mpocéabar Typ || Sénow Huwv cat ériOéecbat Ta 
eEnyoupéevw tod | €Ovous Kal Tots kpatiarous emer porous Upav 
€x|Ouenoas TO TeTOhun LEVoV, KwAvoaL dé THY Els Ta | Xopta Ta 
deotroTiKa épodov Kal tHv eis mwas év[o]|xdnow ryetvoperyy UTr0 
(r)e THY KOAAHTLOVYWY || Kal TOV éTL TpOhacEL APY@V 7 AELTOUP- 
ylav Tovs v|werépous evoxAovVTwY Kal cKUANVTD (sic) yeo[p]|- 
yous TO TavTa TA HuerEepa ex Tporyovev TpouTre[v ]|Ouva elvas TA 
lepwTdTw Tapelw TO THS yewpyilas] | Suxaiw: TadnOH yap Tpos 
THY vueTtépay Oevornta || Honras (séc). ("O)v dav pr) vitro THs Upe- 
Tépas ovpaviou belEvas exdiucla Tus emi Tols ToTovTOLS TETOALN- 
pélvors erayOy Kai BonOia eis ta péddovta, avay|Kn TOUS 
KATANEAELLMEVOUS UAS, 67) Hépovtas | THY TOV KOAANTLWOVWY Kal 
TeV évavtias (sic), éf’ als || mpoeupyxapev Tpopdaeow, Treovestay, 
cata|\elrew Kai éotias Tatpwas Kal Tapous mpoyourxo[v]s | 
peterOeiv Te els LOuwtixny yy pos TO StacwOHvar— | hetdovrar 
yap maAXov tev éxel KaToikovvTwy of To[yv]| | trovnpov Caves 
Biov TOV vuEeTéepwv yewpyov— || duyadas (Te) yeveo Bar Twv 
deaTroTiKay xYwpiwr, év ols | (Kat eyevynOnuev Kai érpadnpev 
Kai €x mpoyovwy | Siapévovtes yewpyol Tas TiaTELs THPODpEY TO | 
SETTOTLKM OYW. 

This inscription comes from the modern village, Aga Bey, in 
the province of Lydia. It contains the complaint of the villagers 
on an imperial estate protesting against the exactions of imperial 
officials and municipal magistrates. The first part of the petition is 
lost, but it is apparent that the immediate cause of complaint was 
the arrest of nine of the tenants by officers who claimed to be acting 
under the authority of the procurator. One of the nine had been 
released under a heavy ransom, but the fate of the remainder could 
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not be ascertained, and an appeal to Aurelius Marcianus had been 
ineffectual. The petitioners now set forth the fact that they had 
been tenants on the imperial estate on hereditary leasehold (ll. 38, 
47, 51 ff.): that they were oppressed by co/lationes (cf. Garroni, 
Accademia dei Lincet, 25 (1916), 66 ff.) and by municipal magistrates 
who sought to compel them to perform liturgies and to hold office 
in the neighboring cities. Apparently residents of the cities had 
sought to escape their municipal obligations by taking up leases on 
the imperial estates (cf. Ramsay, Studies in the History and Art o 
the Eastern Provinces, 356 ff.; Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rim. Kol. 
229, 398 ff.). Such tenants were exempt from municipal charges 
(Dig. 50. 6. 6, 11), but this method of evasion had become so 
common in the fourth century that Constantine issued an edict 
forbidding curiales the right to hold leases on imperial estates except 
under very strict regulation (Cod. Th. 12. 1. 33). The petitioners 
also threaten to abandon the imperial leaseholds and to take refuge 
on private estates, where, they claim, the villainous officials do less 
harm. ‘This document is most important as it reveals the flight from 
the cities; the oppression of officials even on tenants of the imperial 
estates; and, finally, the power of patronage exerted by great land- 
owners at this time, who were able to protect their tenants where 
the emperor could not. Cf. pp. 214f, nos. 113, 139, 141, 143, 
1443 Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stift., Roman. Abtheil. 36 (1915), 157 ff. 
‘The editors of this document are inclined to limit its date between 
A.D. 198-222. 


143. EPISTULA VICANORUM AD IMPERATORES 
(ca. 200-250 p. Chr.) 


Keil and Premerstein, Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, 57 
(1914), 25. 

..++[79]v qWpoaipecwy abtav Aoylouevoy v[opobe| cian (?)] 
(NTE VOpimou KaTHYyOpou TiWos é€toT[apélvou, w|nTEe VITTOKELwEeVNS 
aitias, pnoé davepov tilvos éy|KAnpatlos idtov Tivds dvTos, 
émuTpéKyovatv ot TovodTor pov[oe 7) peta Twv (?) || ceonp Jecopévwr 
rakewy is Stacero pov THS Kons movn[y ev > loBw Ta[Se Tav| Thy 
Bo]n@cav érrevonoey 4 wpodnrovpévn Kopn ovr[Se|nGei]oa 8c’ 
emo THS meyaAns vuewv Kai ovpaviou Kall tepw|tatn |s Bacerelas, 
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is TodTO pe Tpoxeiprcapevy Kal tr[v ixe|telaly mpocevevKeiv. 
Kai todro SedueO amidovtas vul as, wé||yror jou cal Oecotaros TOV 
TWTOTE AVTOKPATOPwYV, TpOs Te TOU[S | LET lous VvdpoUS TOV TE 
T poyoumy v LOY Kal Tr pos THY ELpNVLK?)| V | Vw |v rept ravTas biKato- 
cuvnv, peconcavtas Sé, ods del pelslono late avtol te Kal wav 
TO TNS Bactrelas tpoyovixoy Uuldv | yévo]s, TOUS THY ToLaUTHY 
Tpoaiperw éyovtas KoAAnTiovals, Kel|ewr |upevous pev ae Kal 
Koraler Oar Kedevopevous, ot[x arro|deEaluévous bé, adda aet 
Bapvtepov avtiwayopévor[s | tai]s vuetépats vomobeatass, cite 
ppovpevtapiots mpopule|unvuv jro, ete opoiats Takeow, Kedevoat 
Kab Xpnuaticas vopw Ti[vi, | ws THY avjaidcay avt@v avTots (7) 
nryewoveta Tpocayes* et Oé TLS, Ew TA[v || Tot lovTwy Aéywr eivas, 
Tpopdcet KaTnyopias Twos emt (€)oxLeu| evn |v THY Kaxoupyiav 
ETLTpEKOL, WN Sia THS Hyewovias, aldAa | dca tev] Takewr 
Bacavifwy, ws ot vopot OéXovaow bya tle Kal | T@Y Tpoyovey 
EL [LN VOpLjwos KATHYOpOS, “un Tpocé| pYwr|Tat Tpos TOUTO al] THe 
Trakews €Eovclas Kai........ 

This inscription comes from Mendechora (Ilévre ywpia) in 
Lydia. The editors (oc. ct.) believe that this village lay within the 
territorium of, and belonged to, the ancient city of Philadelphia. 
It 1s also possible that the village may have become part of an im- 
perial estate before the petition was forwarded to the emperor, since 
there is no reference to the city officials, and the appeal appears 
to have been presented by someone designated by the village (cf. 
Rostovtseff, AZus. Belge, 27 (1923), 233 ff.). As in similar docu- 
ments of this period the villagers protest against the exactions of 
officials; the collationes (cf. no. 142), the frumentari, and similar 
agents (ouolass ta€eou). The villagers complain especially of 
illegal arrests by officials, apparently, without lodging any formal 
accusation (cf. no. 142). Such arrests were contrary to the law 
(Dig. 48. 18. 22), but the village-authorities were powerless. On 
the interpretation of the legal principles involved cf Keil and 
Premerstein, /oc. cit.; Weiss, Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stift., Roman. 
Abteil. 36 (1915), 157 ff-; Garroni, Accademia det Lincet, 25 (1916), 
66 ff.; Rostovtseff, ‘four. Rom. Studies, 8 (1918), 26 ff.; of. nos. 1123, 
139, 141-144. 
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144. QUERELLAE VICANORUM 
(ca. 200-250 p. Chr.) 


Keil and Premerstein, Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, 57 
(1914-15), 11. 


(Versus 1-9, 26 seqg., maxime mutili, omisst sunt.) 


elwOorw[v] tats [........-.-.+-? otatimva]|piwv [x(at) | 
ppovupe|vrapio ly wy..... Pis| CW Gli eaee esas ge Oeste 
cee ee eee vya....|| [rats «]opacs erriceiovtes 
éve..... | ayaovd pev ovddevods yetvopevor aitelot, avuTrotatots 5é 


hoptioss K(at) Snuimpa|ou évociovres THY KO-_NY, @S TUUBat| veo 
éfavadrovupevny avtny eis Ta dpuelltpa daTravnpata Tov érif[ dn |- 
povvrwy | K(ai) e[és 7 ]o wAHO0s TOV KOAANTLOVwY al TrolaTELpEt- 
oO(?) Ja[c] ev NouTpod dc’ atropiay, | avrootetpeta[O le [Se «(at) | 
T@av mpos Tov Bilov alvlavxélw |v alm aly ]o[p jeve..¢.. pos || 
FOS eka Scene Cy a ae oupev... | KATOiKWD. 

This fragmentary inscription was found in the modern village 
of Ekiskuju in Asia Minor. Asin nos, 113, 142-143, the villagers 
are harassed by the exactions of officials, the stationarit, frumentarit, 
and others. Unbearable fines and burdens are imposed upon them, 
and the villagers have been ruined by the cost of entertaining officials 
and by collationes. he document seems to record the reply of the 
governor to the petition of the residents. The editors suggest that 
Aurelius Marinus, whose name appears 1n the first line of the in- 
scription, 1s the provincial governor. For similar complaints, cf. 


nos. 113, 139, 141-143. 


145. EPISTULA IMPERATORUM TRAIANI DECI ET 
HERENNI ETRUSCI AD APHRODISIENSES 
(251 p. Chr.) 

Le Bas-Waddington, 3, 1624; C/G. 2743. 

Avtoxpatwp Kaicap [Taios Mécowos Kvivros Tpaiavos | 
Aéxtos], EvoeBys, Eituyns, YeBacros, dnuapxixyns | eEouvcias 
TO y', Uratos TO PB’, amrodederypévos TO TpiTov,| maTHp TaTpiéos, 
avOuTratos, kat [‘Epévyios Tpaiavds || Aéxros Kaicap], apxsepevs 
péytotos, Snwapytxhns eEovaias | TO wp@tov, bratos atrobedery- 
pévos, Adpoderoréwy trols | apyovow Kai THe BovrAne Kal Tat 
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Sips yaipe. | Eidos nv buds cat dua Thy ér@vupov THs TOAEWS 
Oeov xat | ba tHv mpos “Pwpatous oixevoTntd Te Kai wiotw 
noOjvas || wev ert tHe xatactace THS Bacireias THs Hperépas, | 
Ouaias é Kal evyas arrodovvat dixaias. Kai apets dé | rHv re 
éXevOepiav tpety duraTTopev THY UTdpyovaay | Kal Ta adra Se 
cvvTayTa Sikala, OTdcwY Tapa TOY TPO H| “oY avTOKpaTOpwY 
TeTUXNKATE, TUVavEELY ETOimaws || ExOVTES buwY Kal TAS TPs TO 
béAXOv eArridas. | "EarpésBevov Avpynrtot Meodwpos Kai ‘Ovyat- 
pos. | Edruyetre. 

From Aphrodisias in Caria. The names of the emperors, erased 
in antiquity, were restored by Boeckh as those of Diocletian and 
Maximian. The difficulties of this restoration were pointed out 
by Waddington, and we have followed the text which he adopted. 
The title of pontifex maximus, ascribed to the son instead of the 
father, is undoubtedly an error on the part of the stonecutter. 
Aphrodisias is recorded as a free city by Pliny (N.H. 5. 29), and 
retained this privilege as late as the reign of Gordian (Waddington, 
note ad /oc.). Reinach corrects the readings of Waddington (Rev. d. 


ét. grec. 19 (1906), 82). Cf. nos. 137, 138, 153. 


146. DECRETUM DECURIONUM ET POSSESSORUM 
(256 vel fortasse 186 p. Chr.) 


An, ép. 1903, no. 2023 of. zbid. 1894, no. 61. 
Seraae aay a ete aoe edd. TACINO 


Glabrione 11 cos. . .pr(idie). .. lanuarias(?). . .imctvitate. . .incuria 
cum conventus haberetur decurionum et possessorum civium 1bi Victor 
Gallitios(i) f. et Honoratus | .. .f(clius) sufetes verba fecerunt: cum 
audivissemus L. Tittum et CG. Setum questos quod agri suorum 
pecoribus ovium devas|tarentur et in re praesentt constitisset et agros 
vastatos et arbores magnam partem Conrosas esse quod ipsum Initlum 
honoris nostri | zastabat dominis pecorum ut servos iniuria prohibeant 
denuntiavimus....1...Sit facta etiam mentione sacrarum litte- 
rarum || ...2lt responderunt servos sua sponte iniuriam fecisse... 
on...#ostramque denuntiationem initium honoris | nostri ante- 
cessisse...cum...t ne..eat els contu...rum prodesse et aliter ea 
res | ...et contra talem iniuriam tam pri...ss...undum sacras 
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co...ones actum fuerit quae | ...rem vestro decreto subiciendam 
existimavimus. | Exemplum epistulae datae ab imp....ad..cum 
mihi desiderium vestrum videtur et exemplo adiuval|rz anteriorum 
legum...et per se iustum esse. Itaque veto quemquam in agrum 
vestrum invitis vobis pecora pascendi gratia indu|cere...re quod 
si ignorante domino servus induxerzt pecora | ...zm ipsum servum 
procos, severe constituet si iusso domini | ....zmduxerit non solum 
seruum ipsum sed etiam praetium servi ex forma censoria X% d. 
dominus|....praestare debebit. Servi si sctente quidem domino sed 
sua sponte id admiserint a procos. flectentur ita ut 1n || posterum nemo 
audeat. . .elegentur. . .quit fieri placeret de ea re universi cen|suere 

. .passim in territorio unlusculuscwmque pecora pascendi | ...iniu 
et cum etiam post ea comstitutione...nu.. 


Fragment found at Henchir-Snobbeur. The inscription has been 
restored and interpreted by Schulten, Festschrift zu Hirschfeld, 
171 ff. It belongs perhaps to the year a.p. 256, when M.’ Acilius 
Glabrio was consul, The use of cognomina in place of nomina in the 
names of the two magistrates, and the peregrine patronymic of 
Victor, show that the place was a peregrine czvitas. Its magistrates 
would therefore be sufetes. It would appear that the flocks of certain 
residents of this village have been driven on the land of other citizens, 
and that the aggrieved citizens have laid the case before the local 
magistrates, who have forbidden further trespass. But the trespassers 
have persisted. In these circumstances the magistrates call a meeting 
of the decurions and possessores (1. 2). No parallel to such a meeting 
is known. ‘The stone records the result. “Che re/atio of the magis- 
trates begins with zdz, and is given in the first person plural. It 
includes an imperial rescript beginning with mzhz destderium and 
ending with zta ut. . .audeat. he decree of the decurions, of which 
only a few words are left, begins with gust fiert. ‘The ordinary price 
ofa slave in Italy was 2500 denarii; cf. Kiibler, Festschrift f. Vahlen, 
561. The proconsul referred to 1s the proconsul of Africa Procon- 
sularis, in whose territory the village lay. Our interest in the 
document lies in the fact that we find local magistrates, in settling 
a local legal question, applying a principle laid down in an imperial 
constitution drawn up for the guidance of a proconsul in a similar 
situation. 
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147. EDICTUM IMPERATORUM VALERIANI ET GALLIENI 
(253-259 p. Chr.) 
Le Bas-Waddington, 3, 27204; Ditt. Or. Gr. 262; CIG. 4474. 


Imp. Caesar | Publius Licin|nius Valerianus | Pius Felix Aug. I 





et imp. || Caesar Publius Licinius | Gallienus Pius Fel(ix) Aug. et 
Licin|nius Cornelius Saloninus | Valerianus nobilissimus Caesar | 
Aurelio Mareae et aliis: || Regum antiqua beneficia consuetu|dine 
etiam insecuti temporis adpro|bata is qui provinciam regit remota | 
violentia partes adversae incolumia | vobis manere curabit. 


"Emiorovn Avtioyou Baciréas. | 

Baowreds ’Avtioyos Evdnuwr yaipew. ES00n 0 xataxeyo- 
pta|wévos vrropynuaticpds: yeverOw ovv xabore SednrAwTat Tept 
dy det dua cod | cuvterecOjvas. UpoceveyPévtos poe epi Tis 
évepyetas Oeod Atos Bactoxaixns || éxptOn cuvywpnOnvat avTar 
els dtravta TOV xpovory, Obey xa 7 SUvauts TOD | Beod KatdapyeTat, 
Kkouny tnv Bartoxailenlvnv, jv mpotepov éoyev Anuntptos | 
Anuntptouv Tov Mvacaiou évtoupiwva THs wept “Amdutav catpa- 
meas, auyv Tots | avveuvpodot Kal KaOnKovot Tact KaTa TOUS 
TpovTapXovTas TrEeptopiapovs | Kal adV TOis TOV éverTWTOS ETOUS 
YEVHMATLY, OTWS 7) ATO TAUTNS Tpucodos || avadiaKnTat Eis TAS 
KATA pnvas suvTeAoupéevas Ovaias Kal TaAXA Ta pds avEnc|ev 
TOU LEPOU TUVTELVOVTA UTO TOU KAOLaTAmEVOU UTO TOU Feod LEepews, 
ws el|Otorat: aywvTar 6é Kal KaTa pAVAa TaVNnyUpELs aTErEts THE 
TEVTEKALOEKATHL Kal | TpLakdbs’ Kal Elvat TO eV Lepov AovAO)D, 
Thy d€ Kounv avetria[Tab |uov wndeutas | atroppnoews Trpoceve- 
yGeions, Tov dé évavTiwOnoopevoy Tict T@V Tpoye||\ypaupevorv 
evoxov evar aceBeiar. ‘Avaypadhvai te cal ta avtiypada év | 
aTnAne ALOivne Kat TEeOhvat ev TOL avTa@L lepwr. Aenoes odv 
ypapijvas ols et|PaTat, iva yévnrat axorovOas Tots Snroupévors. | 

Wndiopa THs Todews TrewPOev Gea. Avyovarar. | 

‘Exravavnes 5€ avépyecOat tavra Ta wvera dia TeV evTavOa 
Kai emt ywpas | ayopntarv mpabncopeva xa” é[x]aatnv lepo- 
enviav mpos TO abcade(t)n[ Ta] brdapyer | maou Trois aviotoe 
TPOCKUVYNTALS, ETLLENOMEVOU TOD THS TrOAEwWS ayo\lonTov pNdé 
ETLXELPOUVTOS 7) OXAOUYTOS Tpopdae Tapoxns Kal TédXous | Kab 
emNpElas TWOS 7) ATALTHTAaLWS* AVvdpaTroba O€ Kal TeTpAaTIObA | Kat 
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Nourra CHa opoiws Trwrcicbw év TAaLTOT ML Kwpls TEAOUS } ErrN| pelas 
TWOS } ATraiTHaaLws. Oi KaToYoL dylov ovpaviou Atos THs UTr6 TOV 
Le|Bacrwy eis Te TOv Oeov evoeBetas Kal Tov TorTov edevOel|pe[ Jas 
Thy Oeiay avtiypadny bd TavTwy TpocKuVoULEernY TpoéTatay. 
This inscription, from Baetocaece in Syria, is of interest because 
of the regard for tradition shown by the Roman emperors even in 
the third century. King Antiochus had assigned the village to the 
temple of Zeus with the privilege of holding regular markets where 
the traders were not subject to the regular taxes imposed on the 
sale of goods, and the villagers were exempted from the obligation 
to provide hospitality (hospitium) for soldiers or officials. In later 
times the village was part of a municipal territorium (possibly be- 
longing to Apamea), but it still enjoyed its old privileges of immunity. 
These were in danger of being lost, and the city appealed on behalf 
of the village to the emperors who confirmed the grant made by 


Antiochus hundreds of years before. Cf. Ditt. Or. Gr. 483. 


148. EPISTULA PROCONSULIS ASIAE DE 
NUNDINIIS CONSTITUENDIS 
(260-270 p. Chr.) 

Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1381, Il. 1-17. 

Rearndis os Makiwsrraves [avO]imaros | [THs “Actas] Aop- 
vilv oe ‘Povdor tar Actalpyolu [eve]p[y lérou | cai “Aovapyne 
yalipev. | THe one wpos tovs Oeovs, o[d]s iwpdacGai dns [ev || 
THe T lerparrv[p }ytas, [Opn loxetae [kat Tne Told y lévous évdokE|ou 
Naptpoty[t |e cal THe o[je pleta THs evyevlei[a]s Tov tpolT lov 
Koopi[o|rnte m[lav ri nyod|war SHrov ws t[leywlacOe Sixasos 


um[ap |yews ....|..Tw@ yodr Tols THS ayopaiou atro[po lvacv [Bon- 
Get .||........ Tletparupyila 8]ua thy e[is] ce Tov. apea....| 

..TH TELLNY ayéeTw T[HV] ayopa[io lv | [éxaa|rne trev[7 lexat- 
Sexaltrne] 0 Tov...|.... [Terpa }rupyerr[ a |v 6nMos ... avoTa, 
Hn Jocuras [rev | rorewv | Tov war[a] thv Mato[ vt Jav ieee 
OWOV ..... |.... [ev rlavrne oe nuepar ayo[paliov ayovar[s, 


Kal yew|noetat tlovTo Kal Exacrov [uylva av[eri]corvTas. | 
"E[pp Jwoo. | 

(We have omitted parts ) and c of the document as published by 
Cagnat.) 
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From Koula in Lydia. From this inscription we learn that a 
city or village must make application to the governor of the province 
for the privilege of establishing a market-fair in its district. Cf. 
Besnier, Dict. Dar. 1v, p. 1223 nos. 96, 147. 


149. DECRETUM XV VIRUM DE SACRIS FACIUNDIS 
(289 p. Chr.) 


CIL. x, 3698; Dessau, 4175; Bruns, 75; Riccobono, p. 262. 


M. Magrio Basso, L. Ragonio | Quintiano cos., k. Iunis, | Cumis 
in templo divi Vespa|siani, in ordine decurionum, || quem M. Mal- 
lonius Undanus | et QO. Claudius Acilianus praet. | coegerant, 
scribundo sorte | ducti adfuerunt Caelius Pan|nychus, Curtius 
Votivos, Considijlus Felicianus, referentibus pr. | de sacerdote 
faciendo Matris | deae Baianae in locum Restituti | sacerdotis 
defuncti, placuit uni|versis Licintum Secundum || sacerdotem fieri. | 
—xXV viri sac(ris) fac(iundis) pr(aetoribus) | et magistratibus Cuman. 
sal. | Cum ex epistula vestra cognove|rimus creasse vos sacerdotem || 
Matris deum Licinium Secundum | in locum Claudi Restituti 
defunc|fi, secundum voluntatem vestra (szc) | permisimus ei occavo 
et | corona, dumtaxat intra || fines coloniae vestrae, uti. | Optamus 
vos bene valere. | Pontius Gavius Maximus | promagistro suscrips! 
xvi kal. | Septembres, M. Umbrio Primo, || T. Fl. Coeliano cos. 


Stone found near Baiae in 1785. It contains a decree of the 
decurions of Cumae announcing the election of a new sacerdos 
Matris deae to nll a vacancy and a letter of the guindectmuiri sacris 
faciundis of Rome confirming the election. The interest of the 
inscription for us lies in the fact that, with the rapid extension of 
the cult of Magna Mater tn the period following the Antonines, 
and with the admission of Roman citizens to its priesthood (cf. 
Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus d. Rémer, 265 ff.), the chapters in the 
cities were brought under the control of the «v virt of the city of 
Rome. Cf. also CIL. x, 3699, ex s. c. dendrophori creati qui sunt 


sub cura xv virorum, s. f. 
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150. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(saec. 111 p. Chr.) 


Keil and Premerstein, Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, 57 
(1914), 87. 

"Ayabhe Tuyne. | Esl rputdvews A. Zemr(tutov) Avp(nrLov) | 
"Ayirreidn ve(wrépov) wn(vos) € Adp(yndrL0s) “Epyoraos | ‘Pov- 
otixov ewxev brép apyns || Aoytoteias Kabws Edoke Tots | 
Kopntats (Snvapia) dtaxdota trevtyn|Kovta tpoaywpyncavta ¢éis 
THY TOV TELPHVOY TUVTEAELAD. 

This inscription from Lydia is important for the study of village 
administration and for the history of recruiting in the third century. 
The sum of two hundred and fifty denarii was exacted as an initla- 
tion fee for the office of Xoysar7s and, by a decree of the villagers, 
the whole amount was devoted to the payment of the aurum 
tirontcum in the village. For the history of this tax, cf. Mitteis, 
P. Leipzig, 54 (cf. tbtd. no. 35); P. Oxy. 1103, and Rostovtseff 
Four. Rom. Studies, 8 (1918), 26 ff. 


151. EPISTULA IMPERATORUM INCERTORUM DE 
CONSTITUTIONE CIVITATIS TYMANDENORUM 
(saec. 111 p. Chr.) 


CIL. 111, S. 6866; Dessau, 6090; Bruns, 34; Riccobono, p. 338. 


....OVI penitus..... Peaceietvs Tymandenis item | ....ad 
sclentiam nostram | ..... tua pertulit, contemplati sumus || T'ysan- 
denos voto praecipuo, summo etiam | studio optare, ut ius et digni- 
tatem Civita|tis praecepto nostro consequantur, Lepide | carissime. 
Cum itaque ingenitum nobis | sit, ut per universum orbem nostrum 
civi|tatum honor ac numerus augeatur eos|que eximie cupere 
videamus, ut civitatis | nomen honestatemque percipiant, isdem | 
maxime pollicentibus quod apud se decu|rionum sufficiens futura 
sit copia, cre||didimus adnuendum. Quare volumus, | ut eosdem 
Tymandenos hortari culres, ut voti sui conpotes redditi<s» | cum 
ceteris civitatibus nostris ea que | Ipsos consecutos ius Civitatis con- 
pel|tit recognoscere, obsequio suo nitan|tur inplere. Ut autem sic 
uti ceteris | civitatibus 1us est coeundz zn curiam, | faciendi etiam 
decreti et gerend/ ce|tera que iure permissa sunt, ipsa quo||que per- 
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missu nostro agere possit, et | magistratus ei itemque aediles, quaes-| 
tores quoque et si qua alia necessaria | facienda sunt, creare debebunt. 
Quem | ordinem agendarum rerum perpetuo || pro civitatis merito 30 
custodiri conve|niet. Numerum autem decurionum | interim quin- 
quaginta hominum in|stituere debebis. Deorum autem in|mortalium 


favor tribuet, ut auctis || eorum viribus adque numero maior elorum 35 
haberi copia possit. 


This inscription was found by Sterrett (cf. Papers of the Am. 
School of Class. Studies at Athens, 3 (1884-1885), p. 384, no. 558) 
on the site of ‘'ymandus in Pisidia. The names of the emperors at 
the beginning are lacking, but the script seems to belong to the 
close of the third or the early part of the fourth century. The words 
deorum immortalium (ll. 33 f.) seem to fix the date before Con- 
stantine. Asin no. 154 the reply to the petition is addressed to an 
official. Whether Lepidus (I. 7) was governor of Pisidia, vscarius 
of Asia, or praef. praet. Or. (Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 5, 550), we 
cannot say. Like the people of Orcistus the T'ymandeni ask for 
the zus et dignitas civitatis (ll. 6 f.; cf. 11 f.). The granting of their 
request carries with it the privilege of establishing a curia, passing 
decreta, and the election of duovirs, aediles, and quaestors (ll. 22 ff). 
A normal municipal senate comprised one hundred members, but 
we find instances of smaller and larger numbers (cf. no. 136). The 
emperors plan to increase the number of members as “lymandus 
grows (Il. 34 ff). The statement zsdem maxime pollicentibus, quod 
apud se decurionum suffictens futura sit copta (ll. 12 ff.) sa significant 
reference to the comparatively large fortune required for a decurion- 
ship, and perhaps to the entrance fee exacted in many cities (¢f. 
pp. 142 f.). It would be interesting to know whether the imperial 
writers have in mind also the responsibility of the curza/es for the 
taxes due to the central government. The fact that Tymandus 
wished to have a curia would seem to show that membership in tt 


was still prized; cf. pp. 113 ff. 
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152. RESCRIPTUM DE OFFICIALIUM 
EXACTIONIBUS INLICITIS 
(saec. 111 p. Chr.) 
CIL. vin, 8. 17639. 


....et onerari se inlicitzs. . .|mz/itum atq(ue) oficialium exa|cti- 

ontbus ratione habita decreti concili, quod susci|tavit has querelas cum 

5 magno animi mei || dolore audivi; temporum illorum quorum |... 

fuit ad nunc quis aequo animo | ferat exactionibus inlicitis quibus | 

zmponunt fortunis alienis immi|zere ruzmam exauriant compendis 

© sullzs....uam populi vel fisci debiti | reciproce requies non et 

mi|/ztes parentium ac liberorum | samma excipit oficiales munifi-| 

15 centia...ne quasi quodam more consti||tuto publici vectigalis pa- 

terentur | ze posthac admittant | aut poenae is pro delicti qualitate 

in|rogentur...s de qua re et pro(curatoribus) meis | Atteras mis: 

20 et rescriptum meum etiam provincialibus innotescere vo||/uz....ciant 
L. Apronius Pius leg. Aug..... 


Benevolentia eius circa provinciam suam hic. 


An inscription painted in red letters on a stone tablet found at 
Ain Zui in the ancient province of Numidia. The left edge of the 
stone 1s broken off. Probably the last line begins the second part 
of the inscription which was continued on another stone. The 
uncertainty of some of the restorations made by Mommsen leaves 
us in doubt of the exact meaning at various points, but the main 
purpose of the emperor is plain. The document ts an imperial 
rescript or edict from about the middle of the third century. The 
emperor intervenes to put a stop to the unlawful exactions made 
from the provincials by imperial officials and soldiers. Since his 
efforts to this end have been ineffective in the past, he does not 
content himself with giving instructions to his procurators, but he 
causes this rescript to be published (1. 19) in Numidia, probably 
by the legate L. Apronius Pius (I. 20), of whom we hear in other 


inscriptions (cf. E.E. 5, 669; 7, 793; 7, 395 = Dessau, 1196; 
CIL. vit, 8782). 
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1§3. TITULUS OPERIS PUBLICI 
(ca. 312 p. Chr.) 


CIL, vu, 210 = vin, §. 11299. 


(4) 
Coloniae Cillitanae | 
O. Manlius Felix C. filius Papiria receptus post alia arcum quo- 
que cum insignibus coloniae | solita in patriam libertate erexit ob 
culus dedicationem decurionibus sportulas curits epu/as ded. 


(2) 
Clementia temporis et virtute | divina DD. NN. Constantini e¢ 
Licint inuc (sic) | semp. Aug. ornamenta /derta. restituta et vetera 
civi|tatis insignia curante Ceionio Aproniano c. v. || patro. civitatis. 


‘Two inscriptions found on an arch at coloma Flavia Cillium 
or colonia Cillitana. Inscription (4) is in smaller letters and of a 
later date than (a). The arch was probably thrown down when 
Maxentius invaded Africa in 311 and was restored after the 
victory of Constantine and Licinius in 312. In |. 2 of (4) D.N. 
and et Licini, according to Mommsen, were originally on the 
stone, erased in consequence of the quarrel between Constantine 
and Licinius, and restored later. Ornamenta liberta(tis) restituta 
would naturally imply that the town was restored to the status of 
a civitas libera. Cf., however, Henze, De crvitatibus liberis, 80 f. 


154. EPISTULA ABLABI PRAEFECTI PRAETORIO ET CON- 
STANTINI IMPERATORIS DE IURE CIVITATIS ORCIS- 
TANORUM 

(323-326; 331 p. Chr.) 

CIL. 111, §. 7000; Dessau, 6091; Bruns, 35; Riccobono, p. 341. 

Ut alta sic haec quae in precem contulistis et nominis | et digni- 
tatis reparationem iure quaerunt obtine|re. Proinde vicari inter- 
cessione quae fuerant mut\ilata ad integrum prisci honoris reduxit 
imp(erator) super omnes re||tro plus, ut et vos oppidumque diligentia 
vestra tui|tum expetito lezum adque appellationis splendore iure 
decrett | perfruamini infrascribti. | 
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Have Ablabi carissime nobis. | Incole Orcisti, iam nunc oppidi 
et || civitatis, iucundam munificien|tiae nostrae materiem prae- 
buejrunt, Ablabi carissime et iucundissi]me. Quibus enim studium 
est urbes vel no|vas condere vel longaevas erudire vel in||termortuas 
reparare, id quod petebatur acce|ptissimum fuit. Adseruerunt enim 
vicum suum | spatiis prioris aetatis oppidi splendofe florulisse, ut 
et annuls magistratwum fascibus orna|retur essetque curialibus ce- 
lebre et populo || civium plenum. Ita enim ei situ adque ingenio | 
locus opportunus esse perhibetur, ut ex qulattuor partibus co 
totidem in sese congruant | viae, quibus omnibus publicis mansto 
ea medilalis adque accommoda esse dicatur. Aquarum || ibi abun- 
dantem afluentiam, labacra quoque | publica privatague eorum, 
istatuis veterum | principum ornata, et populum commanentium | 
adeo celebrem....... ali ibidem sunt, | facile compleantur provesa 
ex decursibus || praeterfluentium aguarum,........ [rum numerum 
copiosum. Quibus cum omni|bus memoratus locus abundare di- 
catur, con|tigisse adseruerunt, ut eos Nacolenses sidz | adnecti ante 
id temporis postularent. Quod || est indignum temporibus nostris, 
ut tam op|portunus locus civitatis nomen amittat, | et inutile com- 
manentibus, ut depraeda|tione potiorum omnia sua commoda 
utilita|tesque deperdant. Quibus omnibus quass || quidam cumulus 
accedit, quod omnes | zbidem sectatores sanctissimae religilonis 
habitare dicantur. Qui cum praecajrentur, ut sibi tus antiquum 
nomenque | civitatis concederet nostra clementia, || sicut! adnofa- 
tionis nostrae subiecta | cum precibus exempla festantur, huiusmo|di 
sententiam dedimus. Nam haec quae in pre|cem contulerunt, et 
nominis et dignitatis | reparationem iure quae|runt obtinere. 
Proinde gra|vitatis tuae intercesstone | quae fuerant muti/ata || ad 
Integrum prisci honoris | reduci sancimus, ut et ipsi | oppidumque 
diligentza sua | tuitum expetito legum ad|que appellationis splen||dore 
perfruantur. Par est | zgitur sinceritatem tuam | guod promptissime 
pro tempo|7zs nostri dignitate concessz|mus, erga supplicantes fes||¢z- 
nanter implere. Vale, Abladz, | carissime et iucundissime nobis. | 

Exemplum Precum. | 

Ad auxilium pietatis vestrae | confugimus, domini impp. Con- 
stantine || 4Zaxzme victor semper Aug. et Crispe, | Constantine et 
Constanti nobb. Caes. | 
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Patria nostra Orcistos vetustis|s¢mum oppidum fuit et ex anti- 
quissz| mis temporibus, ab origine etiam ||cvitatis dignitatem obtinuit. | 
Id in medio confinio Galatiae perbe|nae situm est. Nam quattuor 
viarum | transitus exhibet: id est civitatis | Pessinuntesium, quae 
Civitas dis||tat a patria nostra tricensimo fe|re /apide; nec non etiam 
civitates (4:|daitanorum, quae et ipsa est a patria | nostra in tri- 
censimo miliario; ef czvi|tatis Amorianorum, quae posita... (re- 
liqua desiderantur). 

Act. prid. | kal. Iulias | Constantinopoll. | 

Imp. Caes. Constantinus || maximus Guth. victor ac trium|fator 
Aug. et Fl. Cla. Constantinus | Alaman. et F/. Jul. Constantius 
nnbb. | Caess. salutem dicunt | ordini civit. Orcistanorum. || Actum 
est indulgentiae nos|trae munere, lus vobis civita|tis tributum non 
honore modo | verum libertatis etiam privi|{legium custodire. Itaque 
Na||colensium iniuriam ultra in|dulgentiae nostrae beneficia | per- 
durantem praesenti re|scribtione removemus, idque | oratis vestris 
petitionique || deferimus, ut pecuniam, quam | pro cultis ante 
solebatis in|ferre, minime deinceps dependa|tis. Hoc igitur ad virum 
praesta|ntissimum rationalem Asial|nae dioeceseos lenitas nostra | 
perscribsit, qui secutus for|mam indulgentiae concessae | vobis 
pecuniam deinceps pro | supra dicta specie expeti a vol|bis postu- 
larique prohibebit. | Bene valere vos cupimus. | Basso et Abladvo 
cons. 


A large stone, with an inscription on three sides of it, which was 
copied in part by Pococke in 1752, by Hamilton in 1839, and in 
its entirety by Ramsay in 1886 (cf. Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 5, 542- 
544). It was found on the site of Orcistus in Phrygia Salutaris. 
The stone bears inscriptions of two different dates. In the first 
place we have three inscriptions of the same year containing (a) the 
last part of the letter of Ablabius to the Orcistani (col. 1, Il. 1-7); 
(4) the rescript of Constantine to Ablabius (col. 1, 8-11, 16); 
(c) the beginning of the petition of the Orcistani to Constantine 
and his sons. In the second place we have a rescript (¢) of Con- 
stantine at a later date to the Orcistani (col. m1, 1-32). he date 
of (a), (4), and (c) falls between a.p. 323, when Constantius became 
Caesar, and 326, when Crispus died (Mommsen, op. cit. 5, 548). 
The last inscription (@) is dated June 30, a.p. 331. The first 
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petition of the people of Orcistus (c) was given to the wicarius 
dioceseos Asianae (cf. 1, 3), transmitted by him to Ablabius, praef. 
praet. per Orientem, and then sent to the emperor. ‘The emperor 
sends his answer (d) to the prefect, who in turn communicates It 
to the Orcistani with a letter of his own (a). In the second instance 
we have only the rescript of the emperor (@) addressed to the ordo 
civitatis Orcistanorum (111, 9). The Dioecesis Astana (cf. WI, 25) in 
which Orcistus lay was in direct charge of a vicarius (cf. 1, 3), who 
in turn was subordinate to the praefectus praetorio Ortentis (cf. 
Abbott, 338; Kornemann, R.E. 5, 729). Ablabius was in high 
favor with Constantine for many years, and held the post of praef. 
praet. for at least six years (cf. Seeck, R.E. 1, 103). During one 
of these years (A.D. 331) he was also consul (cf. col. 111, 32; Palladu 
Etstoria Laustaca (ed. Butler), 2, 230, n. 102). 

What the people of Orcistus asked is clear from the two imperial 
rescripts. “hey begged (1, 43-44) ut stbi ius antiquum nomenque 
civitatis concederet. ‘Vhis position the town had held in earlier days 
(cf. nominis et dignitatis reparationem, 1, 1-23 ad integrum prisci 
honoris reduxit, 1, 4. and 11, 5—6; cf. 11, 22-25). The town is now 
claimed as a vicus (cf. 1, 16) by the neighboring crvttas of Nacolia 
(1, 33-34). It has lost the right of self-government, and tribute 
for the aerarium is apportioned among the people of Orcistus by 
the curzales of Nacolia (111, 14-23), and Orcistus probably has to 
pay a disproportionate share (cf. depraedatione potiorum, 1, 37-38). 
A decline in the prosperity of Orcistus may well have led to this 
change in her political status (cf. Isidore, Orig. 15, 2, 11, vict et 
castella et pagi sunt, quae nulla dignitate civitatis ornantur, sed vulgari 
hominum conventu incoluntur et propter parvitatem sui matoribus 
cruitatibus attribuuntur). Mommsen in his comments on CIL. 10, 
352 cites the similar case of Equus Tuticus (C7 L. rx, 2165) which 
lost its independent status and was attributed to Beneventum. It 
was probably with a view to proving the prosperity of Orcistus that 
its people descant on its roads (11, 27), aqueducts, baths, and statues 
(1, 20-31). Furthermore they were ardent Christians (1, 39-42), 
and this fact may have enlisted for them the favor of Ablabius, who 
was a strong supporter of the new faith (cf. R.E. 1, 103). Oppidum 
and czvitas are used in all these documents in a semi-technical way 
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of a self-governing community (cf. 1, 53 1, 173 1, 363 1, 43-44 

II, 233 II, 253 111, 11), whose characteristics are defined in 1, 18-20. 
Civitas came to be the generic name for such a city and, after the 
promulgation of the constitutio Antoniana, crowded out colonia and 
municipium (cf. Kornemann, R.E., Suppl. 303). Legum.. .splendore 
(1, 6; 11, 8-9) suggests the phrase uz suzs legibus, used of the grant 
of autonomy, and “bertatis privilegium (111, 13-14) suggests the 
same right, but the designation crvitas Libera would probably not 
have its old characteristic meaning at this time. It is interesting 
to notice that the Orcistani themselves in speaking of their town 
in its present status use the colorless word, patria (11, 22, 30, 32). 

Five years or more after the prayer of the Orcistani had been 
granted, Orcistus was still under the control of Nacolia. This 
situation called forth the second rescript, which, to make the zus 
civitatis of Orcistus effective, instructed the rationalis Asianae 
Dioeceseos (Hirschfeld, 35 ff) to forbid Nacolia to require the 
payment of taxes from Orcistus. “These taxes, payable in kind in 
any form of produce receivable at the public granaries (spectes, 
cf. Mommsen, CIL. 111, 352), were commuted by a payment of 
money (cf. 111, 28-29). 

On the general form which these documents take, cf. pp. 237 ff- 
The first three, viz. the preces of the Orcistani, the decretum of 
the emperor, and the epistula of Ablabius, are quite unconventional. 
No one of them bears a date. ‘Uhe letter of Ablabius has no inscriptio 
or salutation at the end. If Mommsen’s conjecture, decreti (1, 6), 
is accepted, we must take the word in a broad way of all kinds of 
imperial documents, rather than in the technical sense (cf. Hesky, 
R.E. 2289 f.). For adnotationis (1, 45), of. p. 241. Mommsen 
(CIL. 111, S. 7000) surmises that the emperor’s adnotatio was on a 
stone now lost. In its contents the decretum follows very closely 
the preces of the people of Orcistus. The last document is more 
systematic, with its zmscriptio (111, 1-9), the text proper (111, 10-30), 
and the subscriptio (111, 31). Rather exceptionally the place and the 
precise date are given at the beginning (111, 1-3). 
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155. EDICTUM CONSTANTINI AD UMBROS 
(326-337 p. Chr.) 


CIL. x1, 5265; Dessau, 705; Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 8, 25. 
F.5.:Re| 


Imp. Caes. Fl. Constantinus | max. Germ. Sarm. Got. victor | 
triump. Aug. et Fl. Constantinus || et Fl. Iul. Constantius et FI. | 
Constans. | Omnia quidem, quae humani genelris societate(m) 
tuentur, pervigilium culrarum cogitatione conplectimur; sed pro-|| 
visionum nostrarum opus maximus (sc) | est, ut universae urbes, 
quas in luminibus provin|ciarum ac regionum omnium species et 
forma dis|tinguiz, non modo dignitate(m) pristinam teneant, | sed 
etiam ad meliorem statum beneficentiae nos||trae munere prove- 
hantur. Cum igitur ita vos Tuscilae adsereretis esse coniunctos, ut 
instituto | consuetudinis priscae per singulos (s¢c) annorum vices 
a vobis adque praedictis sacerdotes creentur, | qui aput Vulsinios 
‘Tusciae civitate(m) ludos || schenicos et gladiatorum munus exhi- 
beant, | sed propter ardua montium et iti|nerum saltuosa inpendio 
posceretis, ut indulto | remedio sacerdoti vestro ob editiones cele-| 
brandas Vulsinios pergere necesse non esset, || scilicet ut civitati, 
cul nunc Hispellum nomen | est quamque Flaminiae viae confinem 
adque con|tinuam esse memoratis, de nostro cognomine | nomen 
daremus, in qua templum Flaviae gentis | opere magnifico nimirum 
pro amplitudinem (szc) || nuncupationis exsurgerer, 1ibidemque zs | 
sacerdos, quem anniversaria vice Umbria de|disset, spectaculum 
tam scenicorum ludorum | quam gladiatorii muneris exhiberef, 
manente | per Tuscia (szc) ea consuetudine, ut indidem crellatus 
sacerdos aput Vulsinios ut solebat | editionum antedictarum spec- 
tacula fre|quentare¢: precationi ac desiderio vestro | facilis accessit 
noster adsensus. Nam civi|tati Hispello aeternum vocabulum 
nomeng. || venerandum de nostra nuncupatione conces|simus, sci- 
licet ut in posterum praedicta urbs | Flavia Constans vocetur; in 
culus gremio | aedem quoque Flaviae, hoc est nostrae gen|tis, ut 
desideratis, magnifico opere perfici || volumus, ea observatione per- 
scripta, ne ae|dis nostro nomini dedicata cuiusquam con|tagiose 
superstitionis fraudibus polluatur; | consequenter etiam editionum 
in prae|dicta civitate exhibendorum (szc) vobis || licentiam dedimus 
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scilicet ut, sicuti | dictum est, per vices temporis sollem|nitas edi- 
tionum Vulsinios quoque non de|serat, ubi creatis e Tuscia sacer- 
dotibus memo|rata celebritas exhibenda est. Ita quippe nec || 
veteribus institutis plurimum videbitur | derogatum, et vos, qui ob 
praedictas causas | nobis supplices extitistis, ea quae inpen|dio 
postulastis, impetrata esse gaude|bitis. 

l. 21. et difficultates itinerum: fad/ez. 

Marble slab found at Hispellum in Umbria in 1733. For more 
than a century this inscription was regarded as a forgery, based in 
part on CYL, x1, 5283 (Dessau, 6623), another document found 
on the site of Hispellum. In 1850, however, Mommsen removed 
all doubt of its authenticity (Ges. Schr. 8, 24 ff.), and published a 
long commentary on it. Its authenticity was established largely by 
a comparison with Constantine’s epistle to Orcistus (no. 154) which 
it resembles in language, in form, and in the titles employed, by 
the appearance of such archaic forms as conplectimur (\. 8), aput 
(I. 19), and zpendio (|. 22), as well as by the nature of the request 
and Constantine’s reply to It. 

It is of course a rescript, as the initial letters (£.S.R. == exemplum 
sacri rescriptt) indicate, and Is a reply to a petition, or, as Mommsen 
prefers to characterize it (op. cit. 8, 33 ff.), “ein rescriptahnliches 
Edict” or lex edictalis. It bears no date, and therefore seems to 
violate Constantine’s own law of 322 (Cod. Th. 1. 1. 1), which 
rendered an edict without a date invalid, but the date may well 
have stood on the dedicatory stone (Mommsen, op. cit. 8, 29). 
From internal evidence it was evidently composed between a.p. 326, 
the date of the death of Crispus, and before Constantine’s death in 
337 (Mommsen, op. cit. 8, 32). Strangely enough the names of 
the persons addressed do not appear in the imscriptio, but the docu- 
ment is evidently intended for the Umbrians. 

At this time Tuscia and Umbria had a common government 
under a corrector (cf. Marquardt, St. Verw. 1, 236, n. 2), and from 
this Inscription it would appear that the province had a comctlium 
at Volsini, although there is no direct reference to such a body 
(cf. Kornemann, R.F. 4, 821 f.). At the annual meeting in Vol- 
sinii priests were elected, and plays and gladiatorial games given 
(ll. 17-20), but for the Umbrians the journey to Volsini was hard 
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and costly (1. 21). They therefore ask the emperor that they may 
not be required to go to Volsinii in the future (Il. 24), that the 
emperor will give his name to Hispellum in Umbria, that they may 
found there a templum Flaviae gentis, choose a priest, and hold 
their annual plays and games, without interrupting the annual 
festival at Volsinii (ll. 27-34). The emperor grants their petition 
(ll. 36, 37) and allows Hispellum henceforth to bear the name Urbs 
Flavia Constans (Il. 41, 42). In Constantine’s decision con- 
cerning the proposed temple (Il. 44, 45) his half-Christian, half- 
pagan state of mind is evident. His tolerant attitude in this case ts 
paralleled, as Mommsen observes (op. cit. 8, 37), by his permission 
to Africa to establish a templum gentis Flaviae. For the policy of 
his successors in such matters, cf. op. cit. 8, 21 ff. In defining gens 
Flavia as gens nostra, the emperor is of course distinguishing his 
own line from the Flavian emperors of the first century 

The particular interest which this document has for us lies in 
the fact that it illustrates the gradual substitution of the province 
for the municipality as the political and social unit in the empire, 
and may well bear evidence to the decline of municipal life. Under 
the republic and the early empire the city had been the recognized 
political unit, and it was with a city, or with a league of cities, that 
the senate or the emperor dealt. But from Constantine’s time on 
we see a distinct effort being made to establish direct relations 
between the provincials, especially through their assemblies, and 
the central government. The Codex of Justinian contains edicts of 
Constantine addressed ad Afros (12. 57. 1) of A.D. 315, ad Bithynos 
(11. 8. 1) of 317, ad Lusttanos (1. 23. 4) of 322, ad Afros (10. 21. 1) 
of 327, and ad concilium provinciae Africae (2. 12. 21) of 315. There 
are three more addressed ad provinciales, one, provinctalibus suis, 
two, ad universos provinciales, of which the earliest (8. 16. 7) is 
of the year 315, and eight ad populum. It is probable that every 
province was required to establish a concilium. At least this seems 
to have been the situation at the close of the fourth century (f. 
Cod. Th. 12. 12. 13). The increase in the number of provinces 
from forty-five in a.D. 117 to one hundred and eight at the close 
of the fourth century (cf. Marquardt, St. Verw. 1, 489 ff.) meant 


a corresponding decrease in the size of each province, which made 
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it possible for the residents of a province to have interests in common 
and take common action to further them, and Diocletian and his 
successors may well have had this consideration in mind in de- 
creasing the size of the provinces (cf. Mommsen, ap. cit. 8, 32-333 
Kornemann, R.E. 4, 822 f.). 


156. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(362-363 p. Chr.) 


CIL. v, 8987; Dessau, 755. 


Ab insignem singula|remque erga rem publicam | suam faborem | 
d(ominus) n(oster) Julianus invictissimus prin||ceps remota provin- 
cialibus cura | cursum fiscalem breviatis mutationum spa|tiis fiert 
lussit, | disponente Claudzo Mamertino v(iro) c(larissimo) per Ita|liam 
et Inlyricum praefecto praetorio, || curante Vetulenio Praenestio 
v(iro) p(erfectissimo) corr(ectore) | Venet(iae) et Histr(iae). 

]. 1. ab for ob. 


Found at Concordia, north-east of Venice. Cl. Mamertinus 
was praetorian prefect of Illyricum and Italy under Julian in 
362 and 363; cf. Gensel, R.E. 3, 2730. On the cursus publicus 
in the early empire, cf. no. 51. “Che wrongs which the municipali- 
ties in the fourth century suffered at the hands of those who 
managed the post are graphically described by Libanius (Orat. 20), 
cited by Hudemann tn Gesch. d. rém. Postwesens, 34. Draught 
animals were commandeered for the service; they were exhausted 
by long journeys, ill-fed, and sometimes turned loose on the high- 
way. Lhe accuracy of his statements is confirmed by the sixty-six 
constitutions of Title 5 of Bk 8 of the Theodostan Code. From 
constitutions, nos. 12, 13, 14, and 16, addressed to Mamertinus 
by Julian, we learn that he limited the number of passes (diplomata 
or evectiones) granted, and restricted to the emperor, the praetorian 
prefect, and the governor of a province the right to give them. In 
the Itinerarium Huerosolymitanum of a.p. 333 there were thirty 
points at which the animals were changed (mutationes) in a journey 
of 371 miles, and the distances covered by a single team varied from 
five to twenty-four miles; cf Seeck, R.E. 4, 1855. Although the 
post is called the cursus fiscalts, 1t would seem from the constitutions 
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of the period that the cities were still obliged to furnish fodder for 
the animals, pay for the construction and repair of the manstones 


and stabula, and meet the expenses of the cross roads; cf. Humbert, 
Dict. Dar. 1, 1660. 


157. RESCRIPTUM VALENTINIANI VALENTIS GRATIANI DE 
MOENIBUS INSTAURANDIS ET DE REDITIBUS FUNDO- 
RUM CIVITATIUM ASIAE 


(371 p. Chr.) 


Anzeiger der Akad. der Wissen. in Wien, 1905, no. 103 ‘fahres- 
hefte d. ost. archaol. Inst. 8 (1905), Bezblatt, 71 ff-; ibid. g (1906), 
40 f.; Bruns, 97a; Riccobono, p. 374. 

D.D.D.n.n.n. Auggg. Valentinianus, Valens, Gratianus. Hab(e), 
Eutropi car(issim)e nobis. | 

Quod ex reditibus fundorum turis rez publicae ques intra Asiam 
diversis quibusque civitatibus ad instaurandam moenium faczem,... . 
...pro certis | partibus habita aestimatione concensimus capere 
quidem urbessingulas beneficii nostri uberem fructum et pro temporum 
refers felicitate nostrorum a foedo | priorum squalore ruinarum in 
antiquam sui faciem nova reparatione consurgere, verum non in- 
tegram gratiam concessi ad urbes singulas benefici || pervenire si 
quidem pro partibus praestitis reditus civitatibus potius quam psi 
cum reditibus fundi fuerint restituezdi et ministrandi, idem reditus 
ab actorzbus | pribatae rei nostrae et diu miserabiliterque poscantur 
et vix aegreque tribuantur adque id quod amplius ex zsdem fundis 
super statutum canonem | colligatur, et isdem civitatibus pereat 
eorundemque actorum fraudibus devoratum nihil tamen aerario 
nostro adiciat augmenti possitque | a curialibus vel excultione maiore 
vel propensiore diligentia nonnullus praestitionis cumulus ad gratiam 
concessionis accedere, igitur cuncta diligenti coram investigatione 
perspeximus. | —Et primum Efesenae urbi, quae Asiae caput est, 
missa ad nos dudum legatione poscentz || partem redituum non 
fundorum advertimus fulsse concessam; unde illi interim quam esse 
omnium maximam nulla dubitatio est, in parte con|cessa cum eo 
fundo quem Leucem nomine nostra iam liberalitate detentat, tradi 
centum iuga promulgata sanctione mandavimus, ut eius exemplo 
quid adhoc | ista in reparandis moenibus profecerit intuentes an 
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reliquis praestandum sit similia, decernamus. Hac sane quia ratione 
plenissima, quod intra Asiam rei publicae | iuga esse videantur 
Culusque qualitatis quantumve annua praestatione dependant, man- 
suetudo nostra instructa cognovit, offerendam experientiae tuae | 
credidimus optionem, ut, si omnem hanc iugationem quae est per 
omnem diffusa provinciam, id est sex milia sentingenta triginta sex 
semis opima || adque idonea iuga, quae praeter vinum solidorum 
ad fixum semel canonem trea milia extrinsicus solidorum annua 
praestare referuntur, sed et septingenta tria deserta | et iam defecta 
ac sterilia 1uga quae per illa quae idonea diximus sustinentur, susci- 
pere propria praestatione non abnuis, petitis malestas nostra con- 
sentiat, | scilicet ut arbitrio tuo per curias singulas omni iugatione 
dispersa retracto eo redituum modo quem unicuique civitatum pro- 
pria largitate concenszmus | reliquam summam per officium tuum 
rel privatae nostrae inferre festines, ut et omnem usuram diligentia 
avidis eriplamus actoribus et si quid extrinsicus | /ucri est cedat 
rationibus civitatum. Sane quia rerum omnium integram cupimus 
habere notitiam et ex industria nobis tuam expertam diligentzam || 
pollicemur, plena te volumus ratione disquirere per omnem Asiam 
provinciam fundos iugationemque memoratam, qui in praesentem 
diem hadita | Licitatione possideant et quantum per luga singula rei 
privatae nostrae annua praestatione dependant, qui etiam opim! 
adque utiles fundi | fisco grat: singulis quibusque potentissimis 
fuerint elocati et qui contra infecundi ac steriles in damnum rei 
nostrae paenes actores | fuerint dere/ictz scilicet ut omni per idoneos 
ratione discussa ac (?) confectis quam diligentissime brevibus man- 
suetudini nostrae veri | fdem nuntres, ut istructi super omnibus 
amplissimum efhcacis industriae praestantiae tuae testimonium 
deferamus. 

Eutropius, to whom this rescript was addressed, was governor 
of Asia in A.p. 371 (cf. Ammianus, 29. 1. 36, and Schulten, ‘Fahres- 
hefte d. ost. archdol. Inst. 9 (1906), 43 f.). The cities in Asia had 
suffered severely from earthquakes in 358 and 365 (Ammuianus 
17.7. 1; Libanius, 1, 621 (Reiske); Schulten, op. ct. §2). Further- 
more much of their land had been confiscated or reverted to the 
emperors and had been converted into imperial domains; cf. De- 
clareuil, Quelgques problémes @histoire des institutions munictpales, 
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332 f. Probably reference is made to the recent earthquakes in 
ll. 3-4. The setting of the rescript is thus explained by Heberdey 
(Fahreshefte d. dst. archdol. Inst. 9 (1906), 192). In 365 Valens 
arranged that certain cities of Asia should receive a part of the 
returns from some of the fund: ret publicae for the purpose of 
rebuilding their walls. The dishonesty of the managers of the 
domains led the governor of Asia to propose that the cities should 
be allowed to manage these properties themselves. “he plan was 
first tried in Ephesus, and finally this rescript was sent to Eutropius 
directing him to collect the revenue and divide it between the 
cities and the res privatae of the emperor; cf. arbitrio tuo. . .festines 
(ll. 17 ff). For a somewhat different explanation, cf. Schulten, 
loc. cit. The actores in Asia were evidently as venal as the procurators 
in Africa; cf. no. 111. The emperors complain that most of the 
revenue from the public lands goes, not to the cities, nor into the 
public treasury, but into the pockets of the officials (cf. 1. 7). 
Schulten notes (/oc. cit. 58 f.) that Valentinian had already issued 
two edicts (Cod. Th. 4. 13. 73 15. 1. 18), in one of which he directed 
Constantius, the proconsul of Africa, to devote a third part of the 
revenues from the fund: ret publicae to public works in the cities, 
and in 395 a constitution of Arcadius and Honorius (Cod. Th. 
15. I. 33) refers to the assignment of one third to the cities for the 
repair of their walls. Before Valentinian, Alexander Severus (Hist. 
Aug. Alex. Sev. 22, 44) and Constantius (Cod. Th. 4. 13. 5) had 
given a part of the vectigalia, in Africa one fourth, to the repair 
of the walls and public works of provincial cities. “The central 
government took up the matter of repairing the walls of cities on 
the borders of the empire because of the barbarian invasions which 
began about this time; cf. Ammianus, 26. 4. 5. For the canon, 
cf. Leonhard, R.E. 3, 1486; for the zugatzo and iuga, cf. pp. 130 ff. 


In]. 15 probably vi or vir has been corrupted into vimum. 
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158. RESCRIPTUM IMPERATORUM VALENTINIANI VALENTIS 
GRATIANI AD FESTUM PROCONSULEM ASIAE DE LUDIS 
PROVINCIALIBUS 

(375 p- Chr.) 
Bruns, 975. 
D.D.D.n.n.n. Auggg. Valentinianus, Valens, Gratianus. Habe (°) 

Feste car(isstme) nob(is). | 

Honorem Asiae ac totius provinciae dignitatem, quae ex iudi- 
cantis pendebat arbitrio, exemplo Illyrict adque Jtalarum urbium 
recte perspeximus | esse firmatum. Nec enim utile videbatur, u¢ 
ponpa conventus publici unius arbitrio gereretur, quam consuetu- 
dinis instaurata deberet solemnitas | exhibere. Ex sententiis denigue 
factum est, quod divisis officiis per quattuor civitates, quae metro- 
polis apud Asiam nominantur, lustralis cernitur edifzo (?) || consti- 
tuta, ut, dum a singulis exAzbitio postulatur, non desit provinciae 
coronatus nec gravis Culquam erogatio sit futura, cum servatis 
vicibus quzm|to anno civitas praebeat editorem. Nam et //ud quoque 
libenter admisimus quod in minoribus municipiis generatis, quos 
popularis animi gloria maior | attollit, facultatem tribui edendi 
muzeris postulasti, videlicet ut in metropoli Efesena alia e civitate 
asiarchae sive alytarchae procedant ac sic | officiis melioribus nobili- 
tate contendamt. Unde qui desideriis sub seculi nostri felicitate 
ferventibus gaudiorum debeamus fomenta praestare cele|brandae 
editionis dedimus potestatem, adversum id solum voluntatem con- 
trariam referentes, ne suae civitatis obliti ezus in qua ediderin¢ || 
munera curiae socientur, Feste carissime ac iucundissime. Laudata 
ergo experientia tua nostri potius praecepta sequatur arbitril, ut 
omnes | qui ad hos honores transire festinant, cunctas primitus Civi- 
tatis suae restituant functiones, uf peractis curlae muneribus ad 
honorem totius | provinciae debito fabore festinent percepturi 
postmodum, si tamen voluerint, senatoriam dignitatem, ita tamen, 
ut satisfacientes legi in locis suts | alteros deserant substitutos. 

Ceterum nequaquam ad commodum credimus esse tustitiae, ut 

expensis rebus suis laboribusque transactis | veluti novus tiro ad 

Curiam transeat alienam, cum rectius honoribus fultus in sua debeat 

vivere Civitate. 

Tiy texunv ths Acias xal 6Ans THs errapyias TO dEtwua, Sep 
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Kat €K THS eriKpicews HpTNTO TOV apyovTos, €F UTrodiywaros TOU 
‘TrArupixod cal tov [rls Iradias | rodewv opOas relay Kate- 
vonoapuev Staxexpicba. Ore yap AvotTerés Evouitero THV 
Topmny thls] cuvodov THs Snuocias évds yvoun Tpat[Te]oAaz, | 
n[v] é« ovvnOias éravtpéyovtes of ypovot amrntouy. ’AxodrovOws 
Tolvuy yeyévntas éripe[p |ucOjvat Tos ypovous eis Tas TéEacapas 
Tones, aitives | untpotrores ev “Acia Whdilovtat, ws THY TNS 
TEVTAETNPLOOS EXOOTLY TOLAUTHV ExXELY THY KATdCTAGLY Kal wnde- 
moore dvvacbat reltreLv || TOV KOTMOUMEVOY UTO TOU THS Acias 
otepavov. "AXX ovTEeeTupopTifeaOai TLs SbUvatat V6 TOD SaTravn- 
patos, érav padiora auorBabdov TpexovTwv | TAY ypoveayv éxaoTH 
TOV LNTPOTTOAEWY META TEVTAETH TOV YpoVvoy SLdwaotv TOV NLTOUP- 
yn[olovra. Kairos déws wpoonkapeba eri rep Tovs Te|yOévTas 
év Tats pixpais TONE LY, éTrav SnmoTLKWTEpas yevdwevor WuxX7Ns 
Tov étawvov Tov éx Tod djuwouv havtdlwrte, éEovctav avrois | 
Tmapéxyer Oat tov Ev TH) Kdeotov pntpomo[A lee wovn THv acvapylav 
THY dduTapylay avTov avuew Kal Tois KAaOHKOLS Tots KANNLOTLY 
éx THS emipavods | NetToupyias haiverOar. “OBev, éredy ex THS 
EUMOLPLAS TOV KaLPwOVY TMV HueTEepwY al émLOvsaL ai TALOVA THY 
eopTny Exovaas opirovay avEea Oar || Kai Tap’ juay adtaov éxeur 
THY oTOVdOnV, BovrOpEeVOLs AUTOIs AELTOUPYELY TapeyomeV Ad.ay, 
ELS TOUTO povoy dtagaharLfopevot TOVsS ToLoVTOUs, iva pun] | TeV 
LOtwy TroAcwY ériravOavomevot TAVTN EAVTOVS pEeTAYypadhouGtD, 
Prhote Timwwmtate kai Tpocdircotate. “H eraser? évrretpia cou 
TOD neTepov O[e ]a| ic uatos dkoNOVOnGAaTH TH YyVO"LN Kal TaVTAS 
TOUS Els TAVTHY THY TLuNnVY ETLTPEYOVTAS Tdaas TPOTEpOY Tas 
ALTOUPylas TH EavTOD TOAEL aTOTANpOdP | mpocTaEaTw, TANPw- 
Oévtwy 5€ THY ALTOUPYyNMATOD Els THY TLUENV THY pSova, ToUTETTLY 
dAns THS [é]rapxias cmevdovatv avTois adiav TrapexéTo, duva- 
pévors pleta] | tavtTa Kat To TOV AauTpoTaTov akiwpa 
x[a]r[adléver@ar, ob} Tws pwévToL, WS TPOTEPOY avTOVS TO ikavoDV 
TOLOUVTAS TH VO"W Els TOV EavT@Y TOTOV VIroKabicray(TaL) 
tal[is]|| éavrav matpacw erépovs. Ovre dé érépo[ Oe A JuceTenecy 
vevomikapev avTots, iva avadwa(a)yTes Ta éavToy peta ToOds 
movous T@Y AELTOUPynpaTwY aTralyOeis] | ws VEeapos Tipwy Ets 
érepov Bol vAeut |n[pto |v éavrov wetaypade: odirwv ev TH (€)avrod 
(ua)AAov C[H |v Te Kat haiver Oar Tore. 
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The provincial games at this period were held in four cities in 
the province of Asia, and the liturgy of asiarch or alytarch could 
legally be held only by residents of those cities. Citizens of other 
cities in the province were ambitious to attain these honors, and by 
this rescript the emperors gave them permission to hold these offices 
on condition that they first perform all the regular liturgies of their 
place of origin (cf. Cod. Th. 15. 5. 1). The performance of these 
liturgies in a metropolitan city did not confer citizenship in that 
city, and these aspirants for provincial honors from the smaller 
towns could not renounce their allegiance to their local curia (¢f. 
Cod. Th. 12. 1. 106). In this period it is evident that citizens 
sought this method of escape from the obligations of their native 


place (Cod. Th. 12. 1. 176). Cf. Fahreshefte d. ost. arch. Inst. 
8 (1905), Betblatt, 74 ff. 


169. TITULUS HONORARIUS 
(396-p..Che:) 

CTL. v1, 1736; Dessau, 1256. 

Hymeti. — | ...Tulio Festo Hymetio c. v., | correctori Tusciae 
et Umbriae, praetori urbano, | consulari Campaniae cum Samnio, || 
vicario urbis Romae aeternae, proconsuli | provinciae Africae, ob 
Insignia elus | in rempublicam merita et ob depulsam | ab eadem 
provincia famis et Inopiae vastitatem | consiliis et provisionibus, et 
quod caste 








in eadem provincia Integreque versatus est, | guod neque 
aequitatl in cognoscendo | neque tustitiae defuerit, quod studium | 
sacerdoti provinciae restituerit | ut nunc a conpetitoribus adpetatur || 
quod antea formidini fuerit: ob quae eadem | provincia Africa, 
decretis ad divinos principes | dominos nostros missis | Valentem 
Gratianum et Valentinianum | perpetuos Augustos, || statuam unam 
apud Carthaginem sub auro, 





alteram quoque Romae eidem sub 
auro | postulandam esse credidit, quod nulli | proconsulum vel ex 
proconsulibus | statuendam (s¢c) antea postularit. (J# /atere) dd. nn. 
Valente V et Valentiniano coss..... 


Found in Rome. Hymetius’ proconsulship in Africa began in 
306 (cf. Cod. F. 3. 61. 13 Cod. Th. 9. 19. 3). This inscription 
furnishes proof of a conct/ium in Africa Proconsularis in the fourth 
century. Several other references to this conci/ium are found in 
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the Codices, e.g. Cod. F. 2. 12. 213 Cod. Th. 11. 30. 15. The steps 
which Augustus (cf. Cass. Dio, 56. 25) and Nero took (cf. Tac. 
Ann. 15. 22) to prevent provinces from passing complimentary 
decrees in honor of a governor were evidently ineffective. Several 
such decrees are extant, e.g. CIL. x, 1430-1432, 3853; 111, 1412, 
1741. On the concilia, cf. pp. 162 ff. 


160. INDEX SODALIUM FAMILIAE PUBLICAE 
(saec. IV p. Chr. ?) 


CIL. x1v, 255; Dessau, 6153. 
Familia Publica: 


Ost. Herme _ s tab. Onesimu_ s 
Dionysius ark, Ost. Callistu s 
Euaristu — s ark, Geminius Trophimianus 

Ost. Eutychu | s Ost. Appianu s 

Ost. Asclepiade s Vetulenius Primion 

Ost. Liberali — s Mamidia Hygia 

Ost. Primio sn Ost. Sabinu ss 

Ost. Polygonu s Mumius Luciu s 
Faustu ss Onesimu_ s 

Ost. Epafroditu s Ost. Sanctus $ 


(sequuntur alta nomina sexaginta et unum). 


Found at Ostia. Into this college even freemen (e.g. Gemintus 
‘Trophimianus) were admitted. For the tabularius and arkarius 


of collegia, cf. Kornemann, R.E. 4, 423 f. 


161 DECRETUM PROVINCIAE AFRICAE 
(saec. IV p. Chr. ?) 


CIL, vi, 8. 11017. 

Genio senatus | ob reparatam | iustitiam, | servata defen||saque 
p(rovincia) A(frica), | Gigthenses | publice ex | d(ecreto) p(rovin- 
ciae) A(fricae). 

Found at Gigthi in the provincia Tripolitana. It records the 
passage of a resolution in the concilium, probably of Africa Procon- 
sularis, expressing gratitude to the Roman senate, probably for the 
conviction and punishment of an unjust governor, against whom 
the province had made charges. On Gigthi, cf. no. 115. 
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162. EDICTUM L. AEMILI RECTI DE ANGARIA 
(42 p. Chr.) 


P. Br. Mus. 11713; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 439. 


Aevxcos Atpirres “Pyxtos réyer. | Mndevit éFéotw éevyapeveuv 
Tovs emt THS Kwpas | undé epddia 7 GAXO Te Swpeav aiteiv arep 
Tov | éwold] durdAwparos, A\ap[Blavew dé Exac[roly rev || éxy[dv- 
Tlov éuov SitAwpa Ta avtaapKke emidynria | TYuny atrobd.dovTas 
avtav. “Kav S€ tis | wnvvOne 4h tev oTpatevopévwy 7 TOV 
paxatpopopw(v) | 7) Gaotis ody TeV Uanperav Talv ev Tlais 
dnpooliais] | ypyats mrapla tlo éuov dtaralypla [a ]eronkas 7 
BeBiao||wévos Tia TOV aro THS Xwpas 7) apyuporoynaas, | KaTa 
TOUTOU THL AVWTATML KpHaomat TeLwwptas. | (“ETous) B TeBepiou 
Kravdiou Katcapos SeBactod Avtoxparopos | Teppavixod 6. 


]. 3. drep rov is a correction made by the scribe for arep. 


ac 3 


]. 5. avradpxee Wilcken; atta d dpxet Grenfell-Hunt, Archiv, 4, 539. 


2 , ) , 
€TLONTLA. = em iT NOEL. 


Beginning with the edict of Germanicus in a.p. 19 (Preisigke, 
Sammelbuch, 3924), we find a number of edicts issued by various 
prefects of Egypt designed to check the extortions practised by 
soldiers and officials in the villages. Cf. nos. 163, 165. In spite 
of the fact that Egypt was under the direct supervision of the 
emperor, it is evident that the control of the soldiery in the outlying 
regions was a difficult problem in the very beginning of the empire. 
Although the severest penalties are threatened, the frequent repeti- 
tion of similar edicts shows that the penalties were not inflicted, 
and the abuses remained unchecked. It is probable that the imperial 
provinces where soldiers were stationed suffered in the same way, 
but documentary evidence is lacking until the third century. Cf. 
nos. 139, 141-144; Rostowzew, Kiro, 6 (1906), 249 ff- 
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163. EDICTUM CN. VERGILI CAPITONIS PRAEFECTI 
(49 p. Chr.) 


C1IG. 3, 4956 (cf. Add., p. 1236); Lafoscade, 119; Ditt. Or. Gr. 
665. 


Toowsavios otrpatnyos. | Tis reupbetons woe vio Tov Kupiov 
nryewovos | érutTOAns adv TAL UToTETaypévat TpoaTay|watt TA 
5 4 e la e / 3 "ye > \ \ ’ An 
avTiypadba tmely Utroretaya, iv eLdo|l[Tes] avta Kai [ed7 jevOnTe 
Kal pndev vTrevavtiov Tois mpoc|[TeTaypévo lis troun[ te]. *Enri 
érolus] évatov TiBepiov KXaviiov Kaicapos | [XeBacrov Tep- 

ra b / \ / 
pave |cov Adroxpdtopos Meyeip &’. | 

Ty[(atos) Ovepyidstos K]atitav Tocedmviar, srpatnya. 
‘Oace[ws | OnBaidos, yaipew.“O émi] tis worews [rp JocOnna 
diataypa, || [rovtouv avtiypador] éreuwWa olor]. BovrAopar odv 
[ole é&v | [rayes év] Te The wntporrorAe: ToD voyov Kal Kal 
€[x|acrov té7o0 ly avto wpoGeivas cadéct Kat evonpors | [ypapu- 

C/ \ ” / \ id > 9 n / 
pac], iva [may |ri [éx ]dnra yévntar ta UT euov [orabévra |. | 

Tvatos Ovlepyi |Acos Kazritwv Néyec. || Kat rarac pev yKeovov 
twas datravas adixous Kat TrapaXoyta[Oei|o jas vo TwY TeEO- 
VEKTLKO@S Kal avaldas Tais eEovoiats atro|ypwpuévwr yeiverOat, 

\ ra) \ 9 a a / y ” e / er 
kat vov dé ev tHe TOV AiBvwv pardtota | éyvwv vTobécet, OTL 
avartoxeTal Twa aptatvovtwy abe|ws Tay emi Tals xXpEtats ws 
UTroKkeipmeva els datravas || Kal Eévia (€)avT@y Ta ponte dvTAa pyTE 
> , % e , \ Vo no + \ , 
opetNovTa eivas, | omoiws dé Kat avyaper@y OvowaTtt. Avo KeXEVa@(t) 
Tovs | dtodevovTas Sia TWY VOLOV TTPATLWOTAS Kai LTITEts Kat | 
OTATOPAS Kal EXATOVTAPKAS Kal YELNLapYous Kal TOUS (Ao)«| TOUS 
amravTas pndéev AapwBavew pnde avyapevew et pny || Teves ewa 
SuTAMpata Eyovatv’ Kal TovTous 5é oTéyne povov bé|yecOat 
Tous SvepKomevous, virokeipmevov Te pndéva pyndev tpat|rew &&w 
tov uT0 Makimou oradervtwy. “Kav dé ris de: 7) ws de|Sopévov 
Aoylonta, Kal elompakne Snuociat, TovTov To SexaTrody | 
9 \ 9 f ® b ) \ ” \ , \ A , 
éya(s) éxmpatw(t) ob autos émrpakey Tov vomov, Kal TOL pnvU- 

’ / a na 
cayvtt || To TeTpaTTAacLov Epos Swat) Ex THS TOU KaTaKpLOEVTOS 
ovaias. | O[i pev ody BlacidKol ypappatets Kai Kwpoypap- 
patets kal TotTroypap|[ wart lets Kata vowoy Tavta dca Satravarat 
éx TOU vomov, ed Twa | TémpaKxTat Trapadoyws 7 GAO TL dva- 
/ \ b e / e f 9 / e 3 
ypad[éa ]Owaav cal é[v nyépas] | éEnxovta éridotwacay oi § 
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é[v Jros @nBaiSos Sa TeTpapnvor, [eis Ta] || Noytornpta Kal mpos 35 
Baoineidny tov Kaicapos amedevOepov ta &€& éExaa|rou Aoy- 
oTnpiov, Kal Tovs exkroylaTAas TWeuTréeTwoay, iv éav TL Tapa TO 
Si|kavov AeAoyevpévovy 7 Temparyyevov HL, TOUTO ScopOwcopat 
‘Opoiws | d[é] BovAopar SnrovcOar........ (reliqui versus, 
maxime mutili, omisst sunt.) 


This inscription is engraved on the great temple at Girgeh. The 
prefect sent a copy of the edict to the strategus in command of 
the Thebaid with instructions to publish it in various places. The 
tenor of the edict is similar to that of nos. 113, 139, 141, 162, 165; 
cf. P.S.I. 446. Here we have the confession of the prefect that 
complaints of the exactions of soldiers and officials had long been 
known to him, but apparently no action had been taken until the 
Libyans had appealed to him. In this edict the punishment is more 
explicit than that prescribed in no. 162. The prefect promises to 
exact tenfold from anyone who makes exactions without a requisi- 
tion, and a reward of fourfold is to be given to the informer. 


164. EDICTUM L. LUSI GETAE DE 
IMMUNITATE SACERDOTUM 


(54 p- Chr.) 


Lafoscade, 120; Ditt. Or. Gr. 664; Milne, Greek Inscriptions, 
p. 11. 


Aovauos [Téras] Kravédiar Avoa|viae otpatnya. ‘Apocvoet- 
tou | yatpecv. To vrroyeypappevov | €xPewa mpodes ev ols KaOnxee || 
Tou vomov TOTraLS, iva Tapes | (€)tdWaL TA UT Ewod KeNevopeva. | 5 
"Eppwoo. | Aovxuos Aovatos [Léras] Neves. | 'Erret ‘A potvoettou 
iepets Oeod || Noxvotratov cvéTuxov poe | Aéyortes ets yewpylas 1 
bY A tA \ 9 7 +\ 4 9 ~ N 
dyecOat, | rovrovs pev atrodvatt): eav | dé Tis eEeACyyOHu Ta 
ur éwou | amak Kexpipéva 1) Tpootal|yOevta xewvnoas 7 Bov- 1 

\ > , A \ A s b A A 
ANOecis | audiBora Toijoat, Kata [wlav | 7 apyupixws 7 
cwpatixas | KoNacOnoeta, Lud’ TiBepiov | KXavdiou Kaicapos 
LeBacrod, || Pappovii c’. 2 


This inscription is carved on a stone now in the Museum of 
Cairo. The edict of the prefect indicates the desire of the govern- 
ment to control the license of subordinates who had apparently 
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been guilty of disregarding the orders issued from the office of the 
prefect (cf. nos. 162, 163, 165). On the position of the priesthood 
in Egypt under the empire see the commentary on no. 178; Otto, 
Priester und Tempel, passim. 


165. EDICTUM TIBERI IULI ALEXANDRI PRAEFECTI 
(68 p. Chr.) 


Ditt. Or. Gr. 669; CIG. 4957 (cf. vol. 3, 4dd. p. 1236); Ricco- 
bono, p. 253; Girard, p. 174. 

TovAvos Anuntptos, otpatnyos ‘Oacews OnBaidos. Tod 

a / 

meupbévtos pot Siatdypatos UTr0 Tov Kupiou Hyepmovos | TeBeptou 
9 14 >] U \ >] / e Nn ¢€ 4 / 9 9 / 
IovAtov ’AXeEavdpou To avtiypadov vpmety vréraka, iv’ eidotes 
aroXaunre Tov evepyecrov. LB’ Aovxiov AtBiov XeBactod 
Lovrmcxiov | 'drABa Avtoxpdropos Pawdi a “TouvAtas XeBaorie. 

TuBépsos “lovAvos "AXéEavdpos Aéyet. Lacay mpovotav trovov- 
pevos Tod Siapevery TOL TpPocHKoVTL Ka|TaTTHMATL THY TOALY 
aToNavoucay TMV Evepyeot@V as Eyer Tapa Tov LeBaotay Kal 
tov tTHv Alyumrrov év evotabeiar Sidyoucay evOvpws vinpereiv 
THe Te eVOnviat Kal THE peyial|TNL TOV voV KaLtp@v evdatpoviat, 

\ / a \ 99/7 ’ / \ \ 9 
un{t) Bapuvouévny xawvais Kal adixots ecampagtect: oyedov bé €& 
od THS ToAEwS ewéRnv KaTaBowpevos LTO TMV évTUyYaVOVTOV 

N % 9 / \ \ / A b / bd 
Kab KaT oAlyous Kal KaltTa TANHON(L) TOY TE EvOade EVTYHMOVE- 
OTATWY Kal TOY yewpYOUVTwWY THY Kwpav wEenmomevan TAs EyytoTa 
ryevomeévas émrnpeias, ov duéAtTrov péev KaTa THY euavToU duvapty 
Ta érreiyovta | emravopGovpevos: iva d€ evPupotepoe TavTa EXTI- 
tnre Tapa Tov értAaprpavTos nwety el TwWTNpPLaL TOU TaVTOS 
> J , >] 4 a b] y / , 
avOpwrrwv yévous evepyétou LeBaotov Avtoxpatopos TadBa ta 
Te mMpos cwTypiay | Kal TA pds aTdoXaVGLY, KA YLVwWOoKNTE OTL 
éppovttca THY Tpos THY UueTépav Bondeay avnkovtTwy, tpoé- 
yparra avayKalws Trepi Exda ToUTwV eTLCnToupEevwy, dcaekeoTl LoL 
xpet|verv Kai Trovety, Ta dé peifova Kat Seoue(va) THs TOD avToKpa- 
TOPOS SUVAMEWS Kai WEYAAELOTNTOS avTaL SnAwWow(L) ETA TANS 
annOeias, THV Gedy Taptevoapévwv ets TOVTOY TOY || lepwraTov 

al J 9 

KaLpov THY THS OlKoUpEeVNS acdddreav. “Kyvwv yap po TavTos 
evAoywTaTHY ovaav THY evTevewy Vua@V UITép TOU p1)(L) axovTas 
b) / 9 / nv wv 4 > N \ 
avOpwrovs eis TeXwveias H(t) Gdr|Nas picOwcels OvcLaKas Tapa 
To xowvov [é]O0s Tav érapyerwv pos Biav ayerOat, Kai OTL ovK 
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orAL[iy]o[e] E8rave ta mpaywata TO TodXovs atreipous dvTas 
THs ToLav|THs Tpaypatelas ayOnvat peT avayKns ériBrNOévtov 
attois tév Terov. Auotep kai avTos ovTe Hyayov Tia ets 
terwvetay Ft) picOwow ovte aEw(e) eidws TodTo | cupdhépecy 
Kal Tais KuplaKais Whpols TO peTa TpoOuplas ExovTas Tpaypa- 
reveoOat tovs Suvarovs. eérretopas dé Ott ovd' eis TO wéADNOV 
dxovras tus ates Terwvas | H(t) picOwras, ara Stapicboce 
Tois BovAropévots Exovolws mpo(a)épyecGar, wadrXov THY TeV 
Tpotépwy errupxywv aidvioy cuvnPecav purdoowy F(t) THY TpoC- 
Katpov Tivos adrxtay || pmerpnodpevos. "Emrecdn(e) eveoe 
Tpoddce: Tav Snociwy Kat adrdOTpLA SavEeca TapaywpovpeEvoL 
Els TE TO TpaKTOpELoyv TLVas Trapédocay Kat Els AdXNaS huraKas, 
as xai 80 avto tovto | éyvwv avatpeOeioas, iva ai wpakeus TaV 
Saveiwy €k TOV UTapYovTMY Wat Kal p(t) eK TOY TwLAaTO), 
érromevos THL TOV Beov LeBactod Bovrnoes Kereva(t) undéva THe 
Tav Snmooiwy tpopalce. TapaywpeicOa. Tap’ adrdAwv Savera a 
pnt) avtos €& apxyns edaveicev, unt) 8 ddws KaTaKreier Bai 
Tivas érevBepous eis hvrAaKiy HVYTLVODY, Et un(L) KAKODPYOV, Und 
eis TO Tpak|topetov, EEw(t) TOV opEethovTwY Els TOY KUpLAaKOV 
NOYOV.. ee cece eee eevee eens MverevyOny S€ Kal Tept TMV aTe- 
NEL@v KaL KoUhoTEAELAY, ev als EoTLY Kal TA TpoTodiKa, aELouvTwY 
autas dudayOjvat, ws o Beas Kravoduos | éypawev Toctopwrs 
ATOAUWY, Kal NeyOVT@Y UaTEepoy KaTaKexpicBat TA VTO LOLWTOYV 
mpaylévta ev TOL megwL Ypovwr meta TO PrdKKOV KaTAKpEtvat 
kat ™wpo Tod Tov Oeov | Kravédiov amordoar. ‘Erret obv Kat 
BarBurdros Kat Ounorteivos Tatra amédAvoay, apdotépwv tav 
eTapyov emikptpwata Puracaw(() Kal EXELVWY KATNKOOVENKOTMY 
The | Tou Oeov KAXavdcou Yapiti, woTE aTrokeAvaOat TA pwNdeTrart) 
é& avtov elompaxGevta, SnrOvoTL Els TO NOLTOY THPOLpEVNS 
avTOIS THS ATEAELAS Kal KoUdoTEAEAS......... ee ee are 
"AxodovOov b€ eotiw tais Tov NeBactav | yapiot Kat TO Tous 
évyevets AndeEavdpeis nai ev the[ywlpae dra didrepyiav Kxatot- 
KoovTas els undeuiav [Nectoupyiav aye Oat, 0 vueis] | ToANAKES 
pev éme€ntnoate, xavtos b€ dvdrdacow(t), wate pwndeva TaV 
evyevov AdreEavdpéewr ets Nectoupylas ywpicas ayecOar. Mendajoes 
€ || woe Kal Tas oTpaTnyias peta Staroyiopmoy Tpos TpLEeTiav 
évy(e)iptfery Tots katacTabnoopévors....... sah sean ee UK 
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ayvow(t) 8 ort woddAnv mMpovotay ovetobe Kat tod THY 
4 € 

Aiyurroyv év evoradeiar dial[péverv,] €& ns [as ets rov Biov 

amavra] | xopnyias éyete, daa olov te nv emrnvwpAwcapnv. 

> / / U e > td \ , 

Evéruyov yap pot moddakis of Kad OdAnY THY Yopav yeuwp- 
“A \ nw , 
youvres kat édnXwoav OTL TOANA KaLvas KaTEKplLOncaly, Kalmep 
Sirov ov baa det | héperv] TeNeopaTa oiTLKA Kal apyupLKd, 
\ > 4 wn / > A , , 
kat ov« éEov Tots Bovropéevors evyep@s KaOoXLKov TL Kavilery. 
Tadrta 6€ cal Ta TovadTa KaTaKkpiwata ovK eri tHy OnBaida 

/, ~ 
povny [evpov éxresvomeva | ov|oé emt tods Toppw(t) vowovs THs 
, , b) \ \ \ 4 “ / ¥ 
KaTo(L) Ywpas, GANA Kal Ta TpoacTLa THS TOAEWS EpOacer 
/ ? / / / \ \ / 
thv te AnreEavdpéwy Kkadovuevnvy ywpav Kal tov Mapewrny 
[AaBetv. Avo Kerevw | tolis Kata voupov atpatnyois wa ei 
TLVA KALVOS THt eyyLoTa TeEVTAETLAL TA [L1)(L) TPOTEPOV TEAOVMEVA 
A a a! A a a 
KaborrK@s H(t) TANKS vouav H(t) ToTaplyi@v 7) KwpLOv 
Leeeeeeeecee || Ka}rexptOn(s), TavTa ets THY TpoTépay TaEwW 
ATOKATATTHOWOL, TAPEVTES AUVTOY THY aTalinoLY, a Kal eri 
\ ‘ y / b) na ? / 
Tov dtaroyropoy ayOevta ex Tov [......... eEaipeOyjta. | 
9 , > \ / \ \ 5 ’ , a 
E&nrjaca & ére xal mpotepoyv Kai thv auetpoy eEovciay Tay 
éyAoyioT@V 1a TO TavTas avTa@y KaTaBoav emi Tat Tapa- 
9 \ “~ ’ A OL b) 0 / y Ya rn 
ypadhe avtovs mreloTa ex THLs Olas émubu|uias:] €& ov oure- 
Bawev avtovs pev apyupifecOa, tHv d€ Alyurrov avactarov 
, \ a) “~ b] “ / \ ’ e , 
yeiveoOar. Kai viv tots avtois mapayyéddw pnoev &€& opotw- 
pal tos | éme lypadecy ad[A Jayte aXXo Te THY KaDoArAOU Ywpis TOd 
xpéivas Tov €rapyov. Kerevw(s) 6€ Kat Tols oTpatyyots pndev 
Tapa éyAoyoTay peTarauBavery ywpis TtHLs adetas | Tod] 
> / \ ¢ \ f, ot e a \ 
érapxov. Kai ot addou 6€ mpayuatixol, éav Tt evpeOa@ar revdées 
, a 
H(t) Tapa TO Séov Tapayeypagotes, Kat Tos (diwTats aTrodw- 
covow dcov arnitnOncay Kai To [igor | || amor(e)icovary ets To 
ONMOTLOV.. 6. eee evens (reliqui versus omisst sunt.) 


From Khargeh. This inscription is most important for a study 
of the policy of the imperial administration in attempting to correct 
abuses in the government of Egypt. The large number of similar 
edicts found in Egypt show that the problem of good administration 
was difficult even in a country under the direct supervision of the 
emperor. The edict 1s published in fifteen sections each dealing 
with a specific problem. In §1 the prefect forbids the practice of 
compulsion in contracting for the collection of taxes and in the 
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leasing of public lands (yf ovevaxy). For the difficulty in securing 
contractors for farming the taxes, see no. 167. A similar law pre- 
vailed in other parts of the empire (Dig. 39. 4. 9, 13 49. 14. 3, 6), 
although in cases where no bidders were forthcoming former 
contractors were compelled to take the contract on the same terms 
as their original bid (Dig. 39. 4. 11, 5). In § 2 the prefect corrects 
an abuse which had developed in the capitals of the nomes where 
the local magistrates had been guilty of seizing the property of 
debtors and confining them in the public prisons, although the law 
forbade the distraint of a person for debt, unless he owed the 
imperial treasury. In § 4 we find that those who enjoyed immunity 
of various kinds and those who occupied lands such as the yi 
mpoaodou, on which there was a lighter tax than on other imperial 
property, were deprived of their privileges by former governors. To 
citizens of these classes Julius confirms their former rights. In § 6 
we learn that citizens of Alexandria resident in other parts of Egypt 
were exempt from local liturgies. The full liturgical system was not 
introduced into Egypt until later, and it is probable that, when it 
finally became a part of the Egyptian administrative policy, the 
Alexandrians were released from all local, but not from imperial, 
liturgies (cf. no. 1733 p. 103). In §§ 10 and 11 the prefect forbids 
the superexactions imposed by officials in the nomes. The legal 
assessment and the quota of taxation was determined every fourteen 
years. Officials had arbitrarily increased the quota and had grown 
rich by appropriating the excess. They are ordered to restore the 
amount of their illegal extortions for the five years preceding the 
publication of the edict and to pay an equal sum to the public 
treasury. 


166. DE CENSU dwdexadpay pov 
(86-87 p. Chr.) 


P. Oxy. 258, Il. 4-26; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 2.16. 


Avdupou tap am’ 'O€upiyy[wv rorews ]|| er’ duBodov Mvpevixis. 
Karta ra | xpi0évta emi trav mpocBeBnxotovr | is tproxatdexa- 
eTeis, et €€ auhoré| pwr yovéwy pn[t Jpotrodectav Ow|Sexadpdypov 
e[to Jtv, erayn emt || rod avrod dudddou 6 u[lds pov ....los 1 
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untpos Dereiros tis [Ac|ddpuou | wpooRéBnev ets tpioKxat- 
Sexa[erei]s | ras eveotare. (Eres) Avtoxpat[opos] | Kalcapos 
Aopitiavod YeRacrod || Ceppavixod. “OGev rra[p la[yevopue ||vos 


is Thy ToUTOU én[ixptowy (SNA) el ]|var éue KaTAT.........- 
... | ab rov rails un|t[pes adtod raté]|pa AiSumov ...... 
Sia eontenee || avaypadopevov evo........ | éa adpudodou 
hamtaess os Kai Te]|TeXevTnKe tTLOL...... éret Népw||vos cal 


opvi[w Avtoxpatopa Kaicapa] | Aoustiavov Xe[Bacrov Tep- 
pavixoy] || adn@y etvac [Ta mpoyeypaupéva]. | “Erous &&[r]ov 
[Avroxpatopos Katcapos] AopuitiLavod NeBactod Veppavixod 


From Oxyrhynchus. The documents which deal with the re- 
gistration of citizens, especially with the epzcrises, or scrutiny of 
those who claim more favored treatment, are important for the 
study of the different gradations in the status of the residents of 
Egypt. Distinctions of a similar kind are traceable in Asiatic towns 
(cf. pp. 75 f.), but little is known of the status of the various classes 
outside of Egypt. The present state of our information in regard 
to the epicrzsis is summarized by Grenfell-Hunt (P. Oxy. 1451, 
1452. See the references to previous literature on the subject cited 
by them). “The favored classes were veterans, Roman citizens with 
their freedmen and slaves, Alexandrians, and Graeco-Egyptians. 
The epzcrisis in the case of Romans was held before the prefect or 
some Official delegated by him for the purpose. It was not confined 
to the question of remission of poll-tax, but was a determination of 
the legal status of the individual. From the document which we 
publish here we learn that certain citizens of Oxyrhynchus enjoyed 
a lower rate of poll-tax (twelve drachmae) than that exacted from 
the rest of the citizens (forty drachmae). In this declaration the 
lad is thirteen years old, and he was registered at this age because 
the poll-tax was levied at fourteen. Both parents were citizens of 
Oxyrhynchus, and the father and maternal grandfather belonged 
to the twelve-drachmae class. In other towns the rate of poll-tax 
for the privileged class varied (Wilcken, Grundziige, 199). From 
P. Oxy. 1452 it seems probable that ot é« Tod yusvaciov, or those 
belonging to a gymnasium, formed a larger class, and within this 
group the members who paid twelve drachmae were those who 
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received a special remission for some reason which cannot at present 
be determined. The epscrists of this class may be held before the 
strategus, the royal scribe, or others (P. Oxy. 1452,1. 2). Cf. Bell, 
Archiv, 6 (1920), 107 ff. 


167, DE VECTIGALIBUS LOCANDIS 
(ca. 81-96 p. Chr.) 


P. Oxy. 44; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 275. 


[IIa]vicnos ........ Aas aotpatnyos ‘Ok€upu[y]y(irov) | 
[Ac ]kAnmidd[ne Bacidtxw]e ypappa(ret) tod avtod vouod | 
yaipew. | Est tis yevouévns SsaTrpacews Tov TeAwvil|cav UT 
TOU TE €“ov Kal Gov eri TapovTwr Kal| THY EiLwOoTwY, ducTreOovv- 
TwV TOY TO év|KUKALOV ATYoAOUpPEVWY Kal ((TOd)) TO ayo|pavopLoV 
Snpociwvav ws ixava BrarTo|uévwv Kat KivduvevovTwy er- 
avacth||var, do€av nuety eypayra tau Kpatiotas | nyeuove tept 
Tov mpdyuatos. ’Avtuypawav|tos obv avTov pot TeEpi Tov éd- 
wdovta tas|7[ po |tépas prc Owaers Kata TO Suvatop |[ava |coudicas 
ToUs Tedkwvas Uirép TOU pw || huy[a]das yevéoOar t[Lo]us pos 
Bliav] afyo]|uévous, nai wporepov cot TO avtiypladoly | rhs 
emicToAns peTeéowKa, tv eldnes, Kat | OTL atTrOSnmoUVTOS cou Kal 
TaV WVEOD | u1) emdedeyuEev@V UTO TOV TEAWVEY || UNdE UNV AArOV 
Tpocepyx[opu |évwv av|tots [[woAAaKes || trodXaKes mpoxnpvyGee- 
cav | EdaBov yeipoypadeias Tw TE TO Ev((KV))|KUKALOY Kal TO 
ypadetoy acyoXoumevayv........ 

l. 15. mpos B[tav] d[yo]uévous, Wilcken; poo B[iB]a[Co]uevovs, 
Grenfell-Hunt. 

From Oxyrhynchus. This document furnishes a commentary 
on the edict of Tiberius Julius Alexander. ‘The tax on sales, which 
amounted to ten per cent., and the fee to the agoranomus for his 
services in drawing up contracts, etc. were farmed out to contractors. 
These had suffered such losses that they were likely to abscond 
when they were urged to renew their contract, since no bidders 
had appeared at the last offering. These contracts were let by the 
strategus and the royal scribe in conjunction. The strategus had 
written to the prefect concerning the present situation, and the 
latter had authorized him to examine the former contracts with a 
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view to lightening the conditions in order that those who took the 
contract under compulsion might not be constrained to avoid the 
rigorous terms by voluntary exile (cf. no. 165). 


168. EDICTUM GAI VIBI MAXIMI, PRAEFECTI 
(104 p. Chr.) 


P. Br. Mus. 3, 904, ll. 18-38; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 202. 

[[daios Ovi]Beo[s Makipos éraloy[os] | Acydar[ou Aéyer. ] || 
Tis nat oi[xiav aroypagdns élverral[aons] | avayxatov [éoruv 
maow toils nal H[vriva] | Syrore ait[iav arrodnpovow aro 
Tov) | vopwv rpoacalyyérre ]cOaz érra[ver]|Ociv ets Ta éavlrav 
é€|péoria, iv[a] || cai rv cvvynOy [ol |xovopiav r7H[s azro]|ypadis 
TANpwcwow Kal THL wpoa[nKov ||ane avTots yewprylat TpocKap- 
repnow[oww]. | Eidas pévto[s b]re éviwy tév [aro] | TAS yopas 
H TOMS Huoy yet ype[iav] || Bovrop[ac] wavra[s T]ovs ev[A]oryov 
So[xobv ]|ra[s] éyeev Tod evOade éemipéviv [al]|tiav arroypade- 
o[@]ac mapa Bovr...... | Pyorws erdpyw[e] eiAns, bv emi 
to[vtw.] | éraka, ob Kai tas []roypadas of adrod[et]||Eavtes 
dvayk[aiav alutav tiv trapov[atav] | Anovta[t Kata t]od[T]o 
TO twrapayyeru[a] | évros [THs tTptaxddos tod évjeo[T]aTOs 
pen|vos “Efrelp............. élraverOcty | pe’ jls....... 
ee eee ee (religut versus omtsst sunt.) 


l. 20. [é]veorw[ons], Wilcken; [ov]veorw[ons], Kenyon-Bell. 
1. 34. [t]}roypadas, Wilcken; [a ]xroypadas, Kenyon-Bell. 


From Alexandria. In this edict the prefect orders all those 
absent from the place of their nativity to return for registration since 
the census was about to be taken. Many of these absentees were 
peasants, who had abandoned their farms and had gone to join the 
urban mob at Alexandria. They are ordered to return to their 
farms. An exception is made for a few whose services were needed 
in the city and these are permitted to register with Festus. Cf. 
no. 193; Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rém. Kol. 205 ff.; Wilcken, Grund- 
ziige, 26 ff, 65. Other documents which deal with this subject 
are P. Gen. 16; P. Fay. 24; nos. 174,193,194. Cf. Luke, 2, 3, fora 
similar law in Judaea at the time of the birth of Christ. This docu- 
ment is not only important for its bearing on the doctrine of origo 
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(tdia), but also furnishes our earliest evidence for the urban move- 
ment in Egypt under Roman rule. 


169. DE SUMPTIBUS yupvacrapyias MINUENDIS 
(114-117 p. Chr.) 


P. Amh. 2. 70, col. 1; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 149. 
Col. 1, Fragment A 


OnrcKe Kravdiws. Ovivdsxe tat xpatiorw. éer[iorp(atnyar) | 
mapa apyovtwy | ‘Epuod woA(ews). Tod xpariorov nyepovos 
“PoutiA[iou Ao]um(ov) xekevoavtos | cvoTadnvat Ta TOANG TMV 
avarwpatwov tHLs yu]uvaccapyias, iv[a oi] | caOcor[a |vapevor 
mpoOupotepov wropéel[vwo lt TO avadrwpa, || Kal cov Snpociar 5 
b ‘ a ’ ‘ WwW 3 / “ 
emitpeavtos tod a[varw |ua[t]os, a évedél|yero, [o ]uctarjvac 


Kal TavTa exov..t....... ¢ Tovs vov | yuuvacrapyety pé[r]- 
NoVTAS TWap.........-. Anupa Kal tld] | Baravetov nal To 
cvvnPols] dcdou[e]v[o]v ofr ]ép re... va.[a]|ro rod yupvaciou 
ets TO Snulo]oro(v) youa T..... a6. .wv.. || Avyvarfrias, Gomep 10 
0 Kata tolu]s yuuvace....p...€Kav..... | kata To Ka@jKov 
avotan[jvat| ta [Ae ]iw tev U0 Tou .. | ENaaaovos yivomevou 
OUP saa e Sa es TATOS av. .we.| éTEpas Xpetas edidou aTro...... 
ee re 0 Use aes aah OT xg MO TOUT 5 tees eee dae 
Fragment B 
] (Spaypat) E av (dv) ixavai evo [... 1s 


Jrous (Spaypat) TE, wova[ix@v?... 
].noae ws emipedrnt( ).al... 
Jwpate. vewxop.tas ovd.[... 
] Gpaypat) t...Ans ard(__) A€youe[v || 
|] txavai (Spaypai) t. [Ao ]er(at) (Spayuai) [... 25 
] Aoer(ai) (Spaypai) c&, Kai Ue Tov.[... 
| Gpaypal) A, acteve...cu dif... 
] vireo Tove. .... Toul .. 
From Hermopolis. The gymnasiarch was a member of the 
college of archons in the metropolis. Evidently the cost of the 


office had become so great that it was difficult to fill it. Accordingly 
Rutilius tssued an edict defining the amounts which should be 
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spent in the various duties connected with the position. Unfor- 
tunately the papyrus is so badly mutilated that it is only possible to 
decipher references to the baths and to torch-lighting. At this 
period the office was probably held for one year and was shared by 
two or more who took the duties alternately (Oertel, Die Liturgie, 
316 ff). In the third century the office was held for a longer 
period, but each member of the college served only for short periods 
of a few days at a time (P. Oxy. 1413, 1418; Wilcken, Chresto- 
mathie, 39. Cf. Oertel, doc. cit.; Preisigke, St. Beamtenw. 53 ff.; 


Jouguet, Vie muntc. 166, 292 ff., 318 ff, 399 ff). 


170. EPISTULAE PETRONI MAMERTINI ET STATILI MAXIMI 
DE IMMUNITATE CIVIUM ANTINOOPOLITANORUM 
(135, 156 p. Chr.) 

Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 26. 

I 

Ilerpwvios Mapepretvos “‘Opetwvs otpatnya.: Qeweirov yat- 
pew. | “Avtiypado[v ém|icrorns ypadeions [uw]oc ve Anun- 
Tpiov .0..... tov is | thy “Avti[voo]lu cexrnpwpevor [ex t]is 
[I[ro]keuaéw[y] mworews Tov|tow Tois yplawl|uacw trétaka 
Bovropevos oe dpovtia[as, d|rrws o[t] te avl|tov Kai of tov 
adrAwv Tov is tHv Avtivoov atratKio[pé|vov dfvv ]Bprol||roe Kai 
aver[npléacroe Staywow év tat vowar. (“Erovs) 10 Oeov 
[‘A]Spcavod Dappod|Ar 10. 

I 

Lrareiduos Makcpuos ‘Opeiwve otrpatnyo. Mewetrou yaipecv. | 
"Evtruye BiBrecdiwr SoPevts prot rapa Kaotopos ’Adpodiciou, 61 
éry|lyeypam(r jac cat érrsaToAn TOU KpatiaTns uynuns Mapeprtetvon, 
de Hs | ovy Straws Tovs “Avtivoéas, dAdXa Kal Tos avTay 7OE- 
Anoev [av juBpic|rous elv[az, x jal iat, e[e 70 |obrov «rol 7 ]e[ov (2) 
ap jakats, SnXwoavTa pe TAL Kpa|tiora YEH. ("Erous 1 
Beod Athiov *“Avtwvivov Mecopy | érayouevay a. (2nd H.) 
Leumpwvios emr(dé)dwxa. || (3rd H.) Ev teva Sinara execs, Tau 
atpatnyo. tapabod | Kali ta déovta moines. (4th H.) "Aréd8os. 


On the founding of Antinoopolis, cf. Jouguet, Vie munic. 115 ff. 
From this document we learn that citizens of Ptolemais were 
drafted by Hadrian for the settlement of Antinoopolis, and that the 
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selection was made by lot. As compensation for this compulsory 
change of residence, not only the Antinoopolitans, but their parents, 
were exempt from liturgies which might be imposed upon them 
outside of their place of residence. Both letters imply that there 
was a disposition on the part of local officials to forget the grant 
made by Hadrian, probably because the pressure to secure available 
candidates for liturgies was already becoming severe. It is also 
evident that Ptolemais, although a Greek city, did not enjoy the 
favored position in Egypt which Alexandria had, nor is there any 
evidence that the administration of Ptolemais differed in any way 
from that of the ordinary Egyptian metropolis (Wilcken, Grund- 
zuge, 48). At any rate its citizens were subject to the strategus of 
the nome in the matter of liturgies, as this document clearly indi- 
cates. Cf no. 184. 


171, DE VECTIGALIBUS EXIGENDIS 
A SENIORIBUS VICI 
(136 p. Chr.) 


P. Br. Mus. 2, 255; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 272. 


Loxpunvis Loxpyynvews cal Amiwv | “Hpaxreldou [xa] ‘Arps 


TleAéws nai ’Azrod|Awvios Acodwpov cai Uacokss ‘Hparos | nat 
‘Opiwv “Optwvos cat WrorrXiwy || Naipywovos cat” Hpwyv Kad- 
Alov | cal “Hpwv ‘Hpakretdov cai Laparas | MucOov xai ot 
howmr(ot) mpea(Butepor) xwuns | Kap(avidos) rod x’ (érous) 
‘A8Sptavod Katoapos | Tod Kuptov ‘Opiwre ‘Opiwvos ya(ipery). | 
‘Eat cuvestaxapev cor avO vpolr] | mpaxropeviv Kai yepitiv 

N \ 4 / \ v 9 A A 
thv d¢| Cutnpav xai hopov mpoBatwy Kai ad|Awv Eldo@v THs 
aUTHS KMOLNS, | ETpaxTopEevoas Kai eyipioas peéll[ x pe Ews Pawdu 
unvos Tov Ka (éTous) | Kat avtov tov Paaddu, [T]as wev Tijs | 
Curnpas é€mi thy dSnuociav tpame|Cav, tas 5€ tod dopov tav 

/ y \ b) \ 4 ' \ y / 

mpoBal|twy ets [t]nv emt tovtos tparrela[v], || xai ovdév [o Jou 
) a \ , - ! e A \ A \ 
évxarovpev Trepi | toutwv. Lacokis ‘Hparos da tod | ratp[os] 
‘Hp[a@]s ouvdév exar@ xades m[pox(ertras)]. | “Am[oA]A[@ Jv[c Jos 
Avodwpov ovde[v] | év[xJadr[o]. “Amtwy “Hpaxrctdou || ovdfev] 
évearo Kabas po|[« jeerar. 


l. 10. "Ewt="Eret; tuov= pov. |. 11. de=Te. 
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From the Fayim. This document shows us that the elders of 
the village were required to collect certain taxes. In this case they 
have contracted with Horion to gather the tax on beer and the 
sheep-tax. At the end of his term he is given a formal release as 
prescribed by law. It is probable that the three men who give the 
release were those to whom the liturgy was assigned by the whole 
body of elders (Oertel, Die Liturgie, 146 ff; Jouguet, Vie munic. 
217 ff.). The assignment of the duties of a liturgy is frequently 
recorded in Egypt (Wenger, Die Stellvertretung im Rechte der 
Papyri, 75 ff.; cf. Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 263, 264), but in certain 
Cases It seems to have been forbidden, cf. P. Fior. 382: p. 101. 


172. DE CIVIBUS AD MUNERA SUBEUNDA NOMINATIS 
(ca. 137 p. Chr.) 


BGU. 235; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 399. 

[Ov]eyéros orp(arnyet) [Ap ]oc(votrov) ‘Hp[axd(eiSov) pepi- 
Sos] | wap[a] Ue ]0éws [cw ]uoy[p(aymaréws)..... Kai adrwv | | 
copov.|’Av[ ti] "Adpodda érrix[adoupévou..... Jlevf-ye ora wX7- 
powvtos ets Papyevwd KO | cai Ufa]o[i]wr[os] "Adpodiciou éat- 
x(adoupzévov) Kévuis | cat =[a]Bivov ‘Aprarou zl av B | &ytora 
mAnpovvtwy eis Tadr[e..] | cal "loyupiwvos Weres[ovyou Kal 
..+.] || coup[é]ws rered(eurneotwv) tav[B..Ja+ dafo] | eoou(ns) 
IIrorenaidos Ne[as avadido |us rov[s] | vroyeryp(aypévous) dvras 
evTopous Kai eridySio[ vs] | yropnt cat xevdu[v]ov trav ard THs | 
KOUNS TOY Kal évyvope vous Kata 7d é[ Bos] || areumrOnoopevous 
T@L Kpal T(ioTwr) émiotp(aTrywr) els KA(Hpov)]. | Kiol 8é- | 
Lapatraupwv TeBovrov éy[wv mopov...... ] | Wpowedras Tpo- 
meNaoul, ] | Kicyupas TeO[é]us. .[ i epee 
eal teh alone wvols......]| Ila... 


1.13. lege xwdvvur. l. 14. lege éyyvopevov. 


From the Faydm. This document reveals the method of appoint- 
ment to liturgies in the villages at this period. Candidates were 
chosen by the elders, who were legally bound as sureties for their 
nominees. The list was drawn up by the village-scribe, who for- 
warded it to the strategus. From the latter official the names were 
forwarded to the epistrategus, who chose the candidates for the 
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various offices by lot. It may be noted that Petheus serves as secre- 
tary for several villages. For the capital required for various 
liturgies, cf. Oertel, Die Liturgie; Wilcken, Gr. Ostraka, 1, 507 ff. 
P. Giess. 58. In some cases we find the liturgists appointed by the 
prefect (P. Amh. 64; P. Br. Mus. 1220). 


173. DE STATU CIVIUM ROMANORUM 
ET ALEXANDRINORUM 
(139 p. Chr.) 


BGU. 747; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 35. 


Col. 1 

"Avidior “HAL vod Jopas tae xpatiotws Hryepov(t) | TlroNepaios 
[o}r[p]arnyos Komr[et]rov yaipeww. | Tav xupraxdv rpaypatwv, 
NYEMOY pméeyLote, | erilnrovvtwy eEalperov dpovtida cal ovvelly7 
emipern[ tjav cal Sedopéver eis tod[t]o ov ufo ]vov | aEcoypéw[v], 
adda Kai amOnviov padiota av|Operrar, [ov] dcédctrov, Kvpte, 
Tous ev Tais Snwociass | ypetats Told vlopov ovat ‘Pwpaios cal 
"Are Ea |vdpevoe | alt] wadrla]e orpatidrais avtictatover Tots 
mpay| ujacwy || rapauay reiBel oO jac Tots KeXevopevas, Kal otlo- 
[u]evos pelt lavor[ oily jwety erixoly] coe Tae Ku|piws SnrOcaL. 
"Ex élule]vov &€ [a]utav cata 76 [a]vay|xatov éruyouevos ve 
THs xpelas avadép[e]oOar. | Tav yap mpaypatoy 70 péyi[o }rov 


éotiw Kat yvyilo[e]arepov [wr JorAns Te mpoe[S |ptas Seopevwr | [ar 


a |rratta[ oe lus TH OhtAope|v wv Tat Kuptaxar| ALO }ywe. Ac’ d[ 7 Jep 
érra[ylpurve mpood[e|pouevos | tHe exmpake cat [bro yépa 
kai mp[o]s tolv ..J.e|...-- coplo]v xalra] pnva petal leutro- 
[ev Jos || [t]ovs rpaxropas 8[t ]axpetvw m[p jos tov eft Jo[e]or[7]|a 
vrep [T]is (difa]s mpaxrwpilals Aoyo[v] alt|r]ovul[e]va m[r]n- 


[p]odope[e]v er. w....ur...05 | [o]petrAw Tol ..... €]E aural v. 
"Es |eywpe. [a lolol|rper..... Voip’ 
Col. 1 


ddrXou yxpetar Snpocias evyipicOévtes | he UTaKxovaew opirovaew 
xawol | arattoovte wiOectar yarpnodpevo. | éavtolv]s wy elvac 
imo thy otpatnyiay || wnde[r]w xata 76 isa Tois évywpioss | 
mpaxtwpaw odeirey ictacbar dv | émeteuntot (?) avrot elvac 
Neyortes | TO doov bre avrois Tas éxmpakers év|7odiCovery, 
éviaxod 8é Kal ToApaory || dvticracOat Kai KaBdrovu Scot eialy | 
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TolovToL €v Tais ALTOUpYiats HEXpL av|Padias ém[e ]xetpobow 
POavev ws | kali tlots amd tod vowod um oduypa THS | amrevOtas 
Soret |v brroriOeras. *Erri ovbv || otrws Ta Kuptaxa mpayywara 
évrro|diferar, Séouat, KUpte, OVX OrLywv | ex TovTOV KLWduVEvO- 

/ > / 7 A \ >] aA VN ow OS U 
pévov, eav | coe do&nt, StadaBeiv rept avta@y Kat 6 dv | Soxtua- 
[ones orjoat, Tet TpoTT@L Trpoa||épyecIax avToi[s] Séov eaTiv Ets 
To wnte | [7 |v drraitnow tov dnpoctoy éu|[ 7708 |i[ C}elo ]Oac 7. . 
vaxuptak[ at |payplara.|...c]laupdeav....exfa]e...c.[..... 

Verso 
A b J \ / / / \ \ 

Tov is tas Snpoolas yYpetas KaticTavopéver | Kal 7 Bovro- 
[évous opoiws Tos arnous mpalyparucots Uraxovey Suvacat 
Tapaa Tia at | rex kpatioTot emiatpatnyws, os ema |vayxacet || 
avtTovs Ta mpoanKovta avtois éxtereiv. | ("Etous) B Pappoddr 6. 


From Coptus. The Alexandrians were exempt from ywpixat 
NecToupyiat (no. 165). It is evident that Romans resident in 
Egypt were also freed from similar liturgies, and their privileged 
position led these two classes to claim exemption from the imperial 
liturgies as well. Apparently Ptolemaeus was unable to compel them 
to undertake the duty of collecting the taxes due to the imperial 
fiscus, and their disobedience was demoralizing to the discipline of 
the nome. The prefect instructed the strategus to send the names 
of those nominated to liturgies to the epistrategus, who will compel 
them to discharge their duties. The only evidence for a Roman 
citizen discharging a liturgy in Egypt is found in BGU. 1062. In 
this case, however, he takes over the collection of a tax as a business 
contract from the holder of the liturgy. In P. Fror. 57 an Alexan- 
drian owning property in Hermopolis claims immunity on the 
ground of his age and not on the basis of his Alexandrian origin. 
His petition is dated in 223-225, or later than the edict of Cara- 
calla, and it 1s probable that the grant of Roman citizenship may 
have done away with the favored position which the Alexandrians 
held. The citizens of Antinoopolis, however, retained their privi- 
leges until later (Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 397 (a.p. 254). Cf. 
Wilcken, Grundziige, 345 f.). 
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174. DE IMMUNITATE MEDICORUM 
(140 p. Chr.) 


P. Fay. 106; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 395. 


ee ret von ||ula]rropfo]v Zen[Tywiov Mapxwvos 
érullarparnyou Kexpor[t|opevoy [ers .. (€r0s)] | “Avrwvitolu 
Tov Kupiov Pappor[ Ot. . J, || “HAsodwpos edarev: Kéxpexe[v....] | 
atrohvaas. | 

Vato. ’Aovidiws “Hrtodwpar ¢[rapy(wr) Aly(varov)] | rapa 
Map(xov) Ovarep[t lou Peuérrov [iarpod]. | Tapa ta adrnyo- 
pevéva ayO[ets ets erre]|ltnpnow yelv]nual[tloypadoup[evwr] | 
UTapyovt[wy melpi copals Baxy(tada)] | cal ‘Hdarotiada ris 
‘Hpaxr[eidov] | wepidos tov ’Apowvotrou t[lerpae]|tet 75n ypovar 
éy the Xpletar] || qovovpevos eEnobévnoa [drAws(?)], | evpre, OOev 
afi@ cat tov coltnpa] | eAejaat pe Kai Keredoar FS pe] | 
atrorvOnvat THS xXpeias, OL ws bu]|ynI@ euavtov avaxtnca[abat 
a]||ro tev xapatwv, ovdev d[é det. (?).] | tov nat oporwplara] 
vTotakal[t, ort] | TéXEOv atroAvovTae Tov [NecTOUp]|yr@V of THY 
iarpixny éervatn[ nv] | wetaxerptCopevor, par[tlora [dé of de]|l- 
Soxipacmevot WaTrep Kayo, iv'] | @ evepyernuévos. Arevti[yer). 


From the Fayam. The petition of the physician Gemellus is 
directed to the prefect. Wilcken infers that the edict of Antoninus 
conferring immunity on a certain number of physicians in each 
town had not yet been promulgated (Dig. 27. 1. 6, 2; Wilcken, 
Chrestomathte, 395), but Gemellus points out that he had been 
assigned to the liturgy contrary to law (rapa ta amnyopeupéva), 
and in ll. 29 ff. he adds that there is no need for him to submit 
copies of the law(?) that physicians, if registered (Sedo0cpacpévor), 
are absolutely exempt from liturgies (cf. P. Oxy. 40; Oertel, Dre 
Liturgte, 391). It may be noted that the liturgy of guardian of the 
confiscated lands was held by Gemellus for four years instead of 
one, which was apparently the period of tenure of liturgies in other 
parts of the empire, and that the liturgy had cost him the loss of 
his personal fortune (é&no@évnoa). For a general sketch of the 
classes which enjoyed immunity, cf. Jouguet, Vie munic. 98 ff. 
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175. EDICTUM M. SEMPRONI LIBERALIS, 
PRAEFECTI AEGYPTI 
(154 p. Chr.) 
BGU. 372; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 19. 
Col. 1 

[Ma@]pxos [Seuapevios] ArBep[arc]s exrap[xos] | Adyur[rou 
Aéylet. | WuvOavop[at tivas] dia tHv yevouévnv dva|yéperav 
[r]a[v]..... [rv] otxelav am[ore]Nourrévas adrally.ec(?) Ta 
mpoa[..... Jrroptfovras, érépous &€ ALToup|[yeta]s rivas é[xgu- 
yovras] Sea tHv [T]ore wept av|tovs acbéverav év adrodamrn Ett 
kat vov Starpet|Bew phoBwe tadv yevopévwy tapavutixa mopol- 
ypLaldav. porpé[opac] odv ravtas érar[erO]ety || esi ta 
idva Kal Toly pev wlp@roy cal péytot[ov] | x[alomov ths eve- 
t[npias «lat THs Tod Kupiou judy | A[vTo]xpatopos wept maytas 
avOperrous Kn[Se]|uovias arropépecOat [cai] pu avertious Kal 
do[t]|x[ou]s eri Eévns ddaoGOale. “Iva 5é robro rpobup[ or jellpo[v] 
cali] ndco[v wlo[enlow[ouv, Yotwoay [plev tlo]v r...4| 7. . &x 
ravt[ns] THs ait[ias E]re cateyduevoy alia]|O@ncecOar rn[s] Tov 
p[eyia]tov Avtoxpatopos ev[p)e|v[et]as «at ypn[o]rorntos, 
é[are]tperrovens cat p[nd]e|uiav wpods alv]rous thrnow écer Oat, 
avra pno[e] || rpds tovs aA[Ao]us rovs €[E] Hs SHrore airlas 
tro | tav otpatn[yav] mpoypadévtas: Kai tovrous yap | 
eacetee as xatépy[ecOar] ets rlovs to]mrous ... reliqut versus, 
maxime mutili, omisst sunt. 

Col. 1 

...ouTw... d¢ éxo[y]ras am[o]opace rovn|p[ov x]a{i] Anvo[T]pe- 
xov Biov [é]rAou[é]vors petyvuae|O[ac]. “Iva &€ xn wovoy rol vr oss, 
andra [x]ai éré[p]oes | raira pe wapaiveiv Kal rpacoe pabwot, || 
iotrwoap, Ot[t] Kali tots Kparioro.[s] ériotpatryyots | Kal Tots 
a[t]parnyots Kal tots te[u]pOetor var éeulod] | wpos thy THs 
yopas acpareav Kal apepimviay | orpatiotats trapynyyer[T ac, 
Tas pev apyouevas | épddous x[w]Avew, tpoopdvras Kal arpo- 
aravr||ravras, Tas [Sé ylevouévas trap[alutixa éridia|xev cali] 
trols] AnupOévtas er avr[o]dlap]ws Kxalxovpyous p[n]dev 
Tepaitépw Tov év auTAe THL| Anioretat yevo[ulévwy eEeralery, 
Gros Se THv molte mpoypad[é]yrwv naovydtover kal ev rie 
oil|xetae THe yew[py iat mpocxapTepovar un évoyreiv. | Katepyé- 
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[c]Owoay odv dplé]ptmvor nat éorw | m[po]Oecpia [avtolis, é& 

ov dv tovt[o] pou Td Sidtaly[ula ev éxa[ort]wr voues mporedne, 

pves y.| ElLa]y 8€ tes [we]ta tryv trocavrny pov dirav|6[p]wmiav 

[é]at Eévns wravepevos dhavyt, | obtos ovKé[ te] ws dromrros, 

GArXA ws Omoroyos | KaKovpyos o[u]vANUPDeis mpds pe ava- 

mrep|b[Onoe]rac. | (“Erovs) [t]n Avtwvivov tov xupiov. || Ow8 a. 
1.16. Kaprepye[o]@woay, in original copy. 


From the Fayam. This edict was issued after the revolt of the 
Egyptians in a.p. 153-154 had been crushed (Meyer, Kho, 7 
(1907), 124 f.). Some had left their homes because of the political 
upheaval, others had been driven forth because of the severity of 
the liturgies. The latter had been proscribed (spoypadévtwv), 
since they were liable to imprisonment (cf. no. 194). The document 
reveals the oppressiveness of the liturgies at this early period, since 
property-holders were abandoning their property and living in exile 
rather than face the burdens imposed upon them, cf. Rostowzew, 


Gesch. d. rim. Kol. 206 ff. 


176. DE IMMUNITATE PATRIBUS ANTINOO- 
POLITANOR!IJM CONCESSA 
(159 p. Chr.) 


Compt. rend. de lacad. d. inscr. et bell. lett. 1905, 160 ff.; 
Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 28. 


"Avtiypa(pov) éruatonr(ns) éreatpa(tyyou) OnBaisos. | AtALos 
Pavoteivos otpa(rnyes) Aveor(oritov) | yaipev. | BeBrdc0v 
"Atrorrodhavovs ‘Opi((w))||wvos snutwoapevos trend|Ojvai coe 
éxéXevoa. ‘Exret | ody now matépa éavtov | dvta raidwr 
‘Avtivoittcar | xa[t old ra [é]acxehadra Tedodr||Ta kexAnpwa Oat 
Kat ayvot|av vo Zewoxparous eis tpalxropetay xa[t]axptud- 
[Tw]v | Kai vodv emidnunoavta...| mpos du pOwarv Snuocial|y 
xatecynoO[ar..]roe...| ypetat. Dpovticov, ei tadra [ov]|Tws 
¥ > oN , >,? ©¢ Sf , ra) t 
éxet, nal & mapéBer[o] | ed’ omotwyv KxexpicOat, t[Lov] | érepa 
>] / ’ 9 ’ “~ b] \ , , ? A , 
ovopaTa avtT avTod || ets THY xpéav éprpat. | "EppocO(ai ce) 
eByo(uat). | (“Erous) «8 ’Avtwveivou Katcapos | tot] xupiou 
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This document shows that parents of the settlers in Antinoopolis 
were exempt from the poll-tax and from liturgies which might be 
imposed on them in villages where they held property outside the 
limits of their native place (cf. nos. 170, 183). 


177. DE IMMUNITATE VETERANORUM 
(172 p. Chr.) 


BGU. 180; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 396. 

mapa [Laliov ‘I[ov]A[iov “AzroA]iva[pio]u ov[e]|tpavotd yelolu- 
x[o]d[vros ev] Kayne Ka[pa]|vids. (A}iatérax[ras, x]upte, Tov(s) 
ovetpa|vous exe peta t[nv arro|\vowy evt[alllern ypo[vov 
avanr[avae]ws. Ilapa 6 tav|tnv ryv [Sclar[a]Ew é[yo] éarn- 
pedoOnv | ple]ta Steriav ths [aro]Avcews Kali] | a[v]edo0nv 
Kar émn{ptaly eis Nectoupyiav | Kal péxpe Tov devpo [x]aTa TO 
éEHs || ev Necroupyiac etu[i] advarei[ rr]ws. | Tot rocovrou ravr[i] 
amnyopeu|uévou [€]mi tov év[xX]wpiwy rrodd@e | mwreEtov em’ Emod 
auvrnpetaOas | ofetrs Tod UmNpeTicavtos Tov || Torot[To]y THS 
atpateias ypovov. | Acorrep Tpocphevyewy cor nvayxna|Onv dixatav 
dé[na]ev motovpevos | Kai a€iw cuvTnpjcai pot Tov THs | ava- 
Tavaews icov ypovov Kata (Ta) || epi TovTou dvatetaypéva, iva 
Suvn 96 | xaayw t[H]v ériuérecav tov idiwv | movetoba, a[v]- 
Op[wjmros mpecRu[tn]s Kat | povos tuyy[avlav, [x]at the ruyn 
gou | eis adel evyapiora. Arevtvyer. || (2nd H.) Vaios ‘lovaAcos 
"Arroruvapios erridédmx|xa. | (3rd H.) (“Erous) «8B Meyeip «A. | 
(4th H.) Tou oftpatrn]y[er] évtvy[e] cat ta | mploorjxolvra 
moimoet. || (5th H.) ’A[odos]. 


From the Faydm. An edict of Octavian (Wilcken, Chresto- 
mathie, 462) and of Domitian (:b:d. 463) granted immunity to 
veterans apparently without restrictions. From the petition of 
Apolinarius we learn that veterans in Egypt at this period only 
enjoyed immunity for five years after their discharge. In his case, 
he had been beguiled into taking a liturgy two years after his release 
from the army and he had held it continuously without any vacatio 
such as the natives had (Cod. ‘Ff. 10. 41. 13 P. Guess. 59, where 


vacationes of three and seven years are recorded). ‘There is no 
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other evidence in any part of the empire for limitation of the period 
of immunity to five years. By an edict of Severus veterans were 
forever freed from all liturgies except those imposed upon their 
patrimony (Dig. 50. 5. 7). It is probable that Apolinarius, being 
a property-holder, enjoyed immunity from munera patrimoniorum 
for a period of five years. Under Severus this privilege was with- 


drawn (cf. pp. 106 f.). 


178. DE MUNERIBUS SACERDOTUM 
(177 p. Chr.) 

BGU. 194; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 84. 

Pralvei[w]e “Arror[A]wvios | ‘Apaowvoetrov ‘Hpax(r«idov) 
pepidos | tapa ‘Hpa cwpoypa(upatéws) Netdrov ores. | "Avti 
“Orrews *Evovtrews xr9[p]wO(évtos) || €« THs TOV Eevoynuwovwy 
ypagnes | eis 1paxtoplay apyupikay THS KOMNS | yywaDEVTOS poL 
elvat Lepews TOD dvtos | év THLKwpNt Lepov Kai TOY AELTOUPYL@|V] | 
agpebévtwy, caba nkiwoav of amo THs Kolluns avadeEawevot €x 
auveatabécews Tas | AetToupyetas emtBadrrovaas auTois EKTE= 
Aéoew, alx]orovdws | Tat TapaxopuscO[élvTe coe BiBrcdiws pou] 
él uio|ypadins tou xpariatouv émistpa(tnyou), we €vreptet|- 
Anumta: avttyp(aha) émictoAmy dvo0, perds peév || Yxouriwe 
"Ackrnmiabotas, Thy b€ érépav cod, | Kal’ as avTi ETepou Lepéws 
atronvbévto(s) | Erepoe ets KAnpov treuPOevTos exrAN| padOnoay, 
Kai Tov éx avveatabécews Tov | amo [T]is KwuNS yEevomevou Ent 
ordpwvos || otpatnyjoavtos vrouvnuatiopov didmper | Tous 
UTroyeyp(appévous) dvtos evTrapous Kat émt|THdelous mTeudOn- 
gTouevous els KANpov TOL | KpaTiaTtar eTLoTp(aTHYywL). Kioi dé: 
Lapariwv Kar...u A, | Atooxopos NetAX(ov) émecar(oupévov) 


N 
O[....] A> |] CErous) en’ 0 'AOdp al ]. 


1.17. mweupOevros= reupdertes. l. 21. ovros=ovras. 





From the Fayim. Rostowzew (G.G.4. 1909, 639 ff-) has 
pointed out that, under the Roman administration, the privileges 
of the priestly hierarchy were steadily reduced. From this docu- 
ment we learn that the priests were subject to certain liturgies, but 
they had made a private agreement with the village-officials of 
Neilopolis whereby the latter had consented to release them from 
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certain burdens. The terms of the agreement are not stated, but 
we must assume that the priests had secured it by offering some form 
of compensation. Opeus had been included in the annual list of 
citizens submitted for the collection of tribute, and when the 
appointment had been made by the usual method his name had 
been drawn for the office. The matter was brought to the attention 
of the village-scribe, who wrote this letter to the strategus, notifying 
him of the error and submitting the names of two other men having 
an annual income of a thousand drachmae, one of whom was to 
be chosen by lot for the post vacated by Opeus. On the liturgy 
mpaxtopia apyupixev, cf. Oertel, Die Liturgie, 195 ff, and for 
the immunity of priests, cf. zb¢d. 392, n. 3; Otto, Priester und 
Tempel, 2, 250 ff. 


179. DE IMMUNITATE MULIERUM 
(ca. 180 p. Chr.) 


P. Teb. 327; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 394. 

[Ovd]erria: Tov[pRwr]: ta. | xpariorwt [é]miotpat[ynyar]| | 
mapa Kpovotto[s] Zwidfov] | [oli Herecotyou amd cwpuns || 
[Te]8rvvews Lloréwwvos | pe[pidos] tod “Ap[ao]woetirov. | "Ere 
TddaL, KUPLE, TOD Tpoyeypam|wévov ou TaTpos avado|OévTos ets 
émiTnpnow ryell[y]nuatoypadov[wélywv | [v]rapyovtwy cal peta 
tov | [w]picpévov ypdvov ths | [é]aeTnpnoews TeTeXevTH|KOTOS 
amr[opov] nde év xal|raXeim[ovto]s éte amo Tod | rpioxarbexaTov 
érous | Oeod AdjpnAiov “Avtwviv[ou] | avtn éxtore ov Seavras | 
atrattovpale] ta vIrép Tov || Vrapxorv[Tw ly TeXovpeEva | Snudaca. 
[Ke]xeXevopévov | ody, xvpte, y[u]vatxas adet|c0ar taév t[ 10 |v- 
Tov ypetav | avayKaiols] [yluvy otca aBon||@nros mol drolis 
éreat BeBalpnuévy [Kat] xuvduvevovaa | dua rodt[o Kat lanetrew 
Thy | [é]diav [eri o€] caradevyw | [akiotcd ce x |eXedoas Hn || 


[ra év ovou late Tov TaTpos|......... OjvaretsTnv|.......e. y 
cat ért Cov |[T........ Jous ypovou ov|........ evou Tots év || 
ee ee e. Aveurvyes. | (2nd H.) ("Erous) [.... M]ecop7) «. | 


MySevos [érre]yopévov | tae otpat[nylar évrvye. | (3rd H.) 
"Am06os. 


From the Fayim. The father of the petitioner had been appointed 
to the post of superintendent of confiscated property, and in the 
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discharge of this liturgy his fortune had been seriously impaired. 
His daughter Cronous, as his heiress, complained to the epistrategus 
that continual demands had been made upon her since her father’s 
death for moneys to be paid in connection with this liturgy. It is 
not clear whether she was actually holding the liturgy, or whether 
these sums were exacted from her estate as obligations which her 
father had not fulfilled before his death. For the liability of heirs, 
cf. Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 278, where the estate of a decaprotus 
is certainly liable for the obligations of the holder of the liturgy 
(cf. Oertel, Die Liturgie, 374, n. 4). It is probable that Cronous 
was purposely obscuring the issue in her petition, and that she was 
not actually discharging the liturgy, since she claimed that there was 
an edict which forbade the assignment of such liturgies to women. 
Women, however, were not exempt from munera patrimoniorum 


(Cod. ‘fF. 10. 42. 9; 10. 64. 1). 


180. DE FUGA EORUM QUI MUNERIBUS OBNOXII SUNT 
(186 p. Chr.) 


P. Geneva, 37; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 400. 

"AmoAAwTas otpa(tnyat) “Apot(voitov) ‘Hpax(reidov) | pept- 
Sos | rapa Ywrnpiyov Ywrou xai tev | Aour(@v) wpeaB(vTépwr) 
diadexo(uévwv) Kai Ta Kata THY || K@poypa(upaTetav) Kw(uNS) 
Loxvotr(aiov) Nyaov. | ’Avti Tptdwvos Lewmpwviov | [x]ai 
Ilaoviris Wexatos cat Uvedep@to(s) | Swrov cai ‘Aptrancews 
‘Aptraya0ou | [T]av 8 €[v] «A[n]ows mpak(ropias) apyups(kor) || 
[r]As mpoxer(uévns) Ko(uns) wn pavvopever | Sidopuev Tovs Utro- 
yeypa(upévous) dvtas evrro|pous Kal émitndeious, TreupOnaope- 
vous | eis KAHpov TOL KpaTioTw. éeTLaTpA(THYwL). | 

Kict dé: || 

Sdrupos AckAnmidbov éyw(v) to(pov) (spaxpav) 

Swtas Yorov émixar(ovpevos) AciapE o(woiws Spaxpyav) w 

IlaBovs WaPoitos omoiws (Spaypov) 

LTorontis YwTov Aak£ds o(wotws dpaypov) 
(2nd H.) Sewrnpuyos (érev) v’ odd(H) meT@ (ar) || 

é& aptot(epov) 
(ist H.) ("Erous) «s’ Mdpxou Avpnrtou Koppodov 
’"Aprwvivov Kaicapos Tod xup(tov). “Exeid xs”. 
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From the Fayim. This document reveals the great distress 
caused by the imposition of liturgies. Four men, chosen by lot 
for the collection of taxes in the village of Socnopaei Nesus, had fled 
to escape the liturgy. The village-elders submitted the names of 
four others to be sent to the epistrategus. It may be noted that no 
choice by lot is possible, and it 1s probable that the elders were 
unable to submit enough names to permit a choice (cf. pp. 112 ff; 
Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rim. Kol. 206 ff.; nos. 189, 194). 


181. DE NOMINATIONE MAGISTRATUUM 
(192 p. Chr.) 

P. Ryl. 77, ll. 32-52. 

Kai avriy[padov virol|uvnpartos' wel... .. dn ]uoota pos TwL 
Blnparte] twapovrwy ta[v evap|ywv Atov yup[vjactdpyou Aco- 
vuciou|[{ro]d cat... vOeou éEnynrtou, Orvp[ sro ]8@pou mpodixou, 
‘Atrod[Awv ]i[o]u ‘HpaxramoArwr[os yu ]uvaciapy(joavtos) Kat 
"AyirfrAéws] Kopynriov, tov mlaplecr@twy ao Tis Toews 
émipwrn|[olavrav: ctepécOw Axirrevs Koopntelav’ Lod TOV 
ma[tlépa Tov dirotipov tov [y]épovta data. “AyerXe[v]s elzrev: 
mevOopevos THL €mavToU TAaTpibL eTLdEYopat oTEdal|[ vn |popov é&n- 
yntelay ert Tar éTHola elodépew pe Tadavta bvo Kai atradXa- 
ynvat emiTnpnoews dtaptaOovperns yns. OXvpriodwpos etm (ev): 7 
TUX TOD Kupiou Huov | Ad[To]xpatopos apBoves apyals] rapéeyet 
Kat THS TONEwS) avEavele] TA TPdypaTa, TL T OvK HwEedrev ert 
The emappodeitws yyepoviat Aapxiou Méuopos; Ee peéev ovv o 
"Ayirreus | Bovrerat orehavwljvar cEnynteiav, eiceveyKaT@ TO 
iontnpov évTevbev, €¢ 5é pun, (ovy) WTTOV EauTOY eyELtpoTOVyGeEY 
els THY KaTETELyoUvTAaY apyny Koopunretlav. “Ayirreus elm(ev): 
éyw avedcEaunu éEnynrevav eri tat Kat Eros Svo TaXavTa 
eiahépety, ov yap Svvapuat Kocuntetay. ‘OXNvpriodwpos eim(ev): 
avabeEauevos | THY peiCova apynv ovK odetrer THY éXaTTOV 
aropevyev. ‘Aupoviwv Atooxopov vrotuvyay eim(ev)* maons 
THS evertwons eTuyé we o AyirrEds Kal ata Tavta || aopadi- 
gopal ia TOY COV VITOpMYNMaToY OTL Kal EVTUYYaYwW TwL NaUTPO- 
TATML HryEwove Trept THS UBpews. “Ayedrevds elrr(ev)* odTE ErUa 
avrov ovte UBpica. | Yapatiwv o Kat AmoAdNwvLOS oTp(aTHYyOs) 
elar(ev): & pev elpyxate yéyparrat, weTaTreuhOnaovtas 5é Kat ob 
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Koopntal iva éml mapovot avtois avta tadta elmnte. Mer 
oriyov | mwpos tat Kataapeiws Acoyevns cal Avooxopos xai 
(ot) vv avdTots Koopntal tpoerOovTes TapovTos Tov ’"AyirAdéws 
dia ToD éevos avtav, Avoyévns eim(ev): eudOowev tov ’Ayirl|rAéa 
mpoBaropevoy éauvtov eis éEny(nTeiav) arovTwv nuav, TovUTO 
5é ovx é&fRv, o yap Oetotatos ‘Avt@vivos d1a (d1a)tTaypatos 
éxéXevoev pn ouyywpiabar dvev tpid@v éeriroy|yov els e&ny(n- 
TeLav)* TONA@Y OY erLAOyYoV (dvTwV) OpeEirel ELS THY KATETEL- 
yo[vcaly apxynv tapaBaive, ws dvayvecopat oot TO Oudtaypa. 
Kat dvayvovtos avtiypa(pov) dvataypatos || Mapxouv Avpnriou 
"Avrwvivov Kaicapos, ’Aamidas matnp “Eppa xoopnt[elv- 
(cavtos) Twapwyv elt(ev)* dias Kivdvvat atéhw Tov Axytdr€a THY 
Kkoopnteiav. ‘Odvuiodmpos elm(ev): | Eyowev 69 havnv Tod 
"Aaomda bre idiws Kevdvvear avtov orédet. Kali] operres orephvas, 
Hon yap 7) apy? aduadmTwros éotw THLE TwOr(EL). ‘O otpa(THyds) 
elrr(ev)* Ta elpnuéva vropynpaticOA| vat. “Avéyvwv. Kai érépou 
émictaApatos To avtiypa(pov). “Apyor[tles “Eppov aoX(ews) 
THs peyar(ns) Lapariow tat kat ‘AtoANwviot oTpa(TnYyeL) 
“EppotroX(trov) tat Pir(tdtwr) yaipesv. | "Ayirrevs Neapyidou 
Tov Kat KopynAtou ayopavoynoavtos ayopuevos [ellis Koopnreiav 
UTO TLVWY KooUNTaV UTéaxeTO eri cov éeEny(nTeEvoev). “Hua 
5é mpotpetopne|vav avtov avabéEacOar THY KoounTtetav Sua TO 
fin ToNNous Exe THY TOA(LY) KOTUNTAS TAELOVWY OVTwY E7r- 
NoyxYov cEnyntrav AcmrLdas tatnp  Kppal|coopnrevaavtos éate- 
wrev avTov LoLmt KivdUV@L THY Koo LNT (Ela), KaDa bv UTOMYNLAaTOY 
gov avetAnutrrat. Ths odv apyhs THe TWOod(EL) adtaTrTwTOU OvaNS 
é& omroré|pov avta@v émictédreTal cou dTrws aKorovOa Tots ert 
cov yEvomevots Tpovoncat pasar, Ets TO THY TOA aTroNaBety 
Thv apxnv. (“Erous) XB Pappove uy. “Taréypa(pav) | éEnynrns 
KaL yupvaciapyxos. 

From Hermopolis. The first part of this document, which we 
have omitted from our text, apparently dealt with a recalcitrant 
nominee to public office, but the fragmentary character of the 
papyrus makes it impossible to determine whether it treated of the 
nomination of Achilleus, or whether it cited precedents dealing 
with his case (cf. no. 183). It is probable that the two cases were 
not related. That part of the text which we have included in this 
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collection is our most important source of information on the obscure 
subject of appointments to public office in the Egyptian metropolis 
prior to the establishment of the municipal organization. The 
problems which are presented in this document are discussed by 
the editors of the Rylands papyri in their commentary, by Jouguet 
(Rev. d. ét. grec. 30 (1917), 294 ff), by Méautis (Hermoupolts-la- 
Grande, 118 ff.), and by Van Groningen (Mnemosyne, 51 (1923), 
421 ff.). 

Achilleus, a wealthy citizen of Hermopolis, was nominated by 
the board of cosmetae to a vacancy in the college. The strategus 
was notified, and on a stated day certain officials of the metropolis, 
a group of citizens, and Achilleus appeared at the tribunal of the 
governor. When the citizens by their acclamations signified their 
approval of the candidate, Achilleus sought to evade the office by 
making a counter-proposal, offering to accept the position of 
exegete, to which he would contribute two talents annually if he 
were released from the liturgy of superintending lands under lease. 
Olympiodorus, the advocate of Hermopolis, protested against the 
action of Achilleus, claiming that, if the latter were permitted to 
enter the higher office, he should pay the entrance fee which was 
apparently exacted from those who entered the more advanced 
positions without going through the regular cursus (if this is the 
proper interpretation of évret@ev). Olympiodorus added that 
Achilleus, by offering himself for exegete, could not decline the 
lower office where there was greater need for his services. When 
Achilleus persisted in his refusal on the plea that he was unable to 
bear the expense of the office, the strategus summoned the board 
of cosmetae to the hearing. They refused to withdraw their nomina- 
tion, and when they heard of the counter-proposal of Achilleus, 
they cited a decree of the emperor Antoninus to the effect that, 
when there were sufhcient members in a higher office, a candidate 
should accept office in a magistracy where the board was weaker in 
numbers and where his services were more urgently required. At 
this point Aspidas, father of Hermas who was an ex-cosmete, in- 
tervened by offering himself as guarantor for Achilleus. This ended 
the proceedings before the strategus at this time. Apparently an 
interval was allowed Achilleus in case he wished to appeal. When he 
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took no action, the board of archons wrote to the strategus to take 
the proper steps to have the nomination and appointment of 
Achilleus or his surety confirmed. A copy of this letter was in- 
cluded in the minutes along with the records bearing on the hearing 
before the strategus. It may be noted that the strategus crowns the 
candidate for the gymnasiarchy at Elephantine (Wilcken, Chresto- 
mathie, 4). 

The edict of Antoninus ts important as there is no record of a 
similar law elsewhere. Unfortunately it 1s cited so concisely that 
its meaning is not absolutely certain, and the word ézidoyyous 
appears nowhere else in this connection and its interpretation is 
obscure. Apparently there were two classes of members in the 
various colleges of the official cursus. Of these, one is known as 
évapyot or orehavndopot, who are actively engaged in the duties 
of the office. The term ézriAoyyor is apparently applied to super- 
numeraries of an honorary character who share the expenses of 
the office with the working members of the board. It is probable 
that wealthy and patriotic citizens were willing to share the burdens 
in return for the glory of enjoying the distinction of a title, and if 
there were a large number of such honorary members the expenses 
of the magistracy would be considerably lightened. Naturally there 
would be a desire to enter the higher offices, and apparently there 
was a high entrance fee exacted as a summa honoraria. ‘Vhe edict of 
Antoninus provided a remedy for those communities where some 
boards were excessively large, while others suffered from a lack of 
regular candidates. If we understand the law aright, it provided 
that a citizen could voluntarily present himself for membership in 
a board if not more than three supernumeraries were already attached 
to that office. If there were four or more, the candidate should 
accept membership in that board where his services were required 
and where the burdens were disproportionately severe because they 
were distributed among a smaller number. 

The procedure in nominating a cosmete or exegete in Hermopolis 
at this period may be thus summarized. A suitable candidate is 
coopted by the existing college and the nomination is sent to the 
board of archons who transmit it to the strategus. On a day ap- 
pointed there appear before the tribunal of the strategus representa- 
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tives of the college of archons, citizens of Hermopolis, and the 
nominee. Van Groningen (/oc. cit.) believes that the presence of 
the citizens indicates that the imperial government gave them a 
fictitious show of power in the election of magistrates, but we are 
inclined to believe that they had no formal or official purpose in 
being present at the tribunal. When the citizens signified their 
approval of the candidate, he might signify his acceptance at once. 
In that case the strategus transmitted the notice of nomination and 
acceptance to his superior, the epistrategus, who makes the formal 
appointment, or instructs the strategus to do so. If, however, the 
candidate refused the nomination, the board which made the 
nomination was summoned. In the case of Achilleus, the cosmetae 
defend their action. The nominee might now appeal to the epistra- 
tegus or prefect on the ground of some illegality, or he might offer 
to surrender his property to his nominators, who would administer 
it for the term of appointment and discharge the expenses of the 
office from the revenue of the estate, possibly reserving a certain 
proportion of the income for the owner (cf. nos. 185, 198). Before 
Achilleus could act in either way, Aspidas offered to crown him as 
cosmete, thereby presenting himself as guarantor for Achilleus and 
liable to the obligations of the office in case Achilleus defaulted for 
any reason. According to law Achilleus became a cosmete-elect, 
and when the legal period for appeal had expired without any further 
action on his part the officials of the metropolis request the strategus 
to take the proper steps to confirm the appointment. 

It may be noted that, while the board of cosmetae makes the 
nomination, it ts not responsible at this period for the obligations 
of the nominee, for these are voluntarily undertaken by Aspidas, 
who is a private citizen. Van Groningen advances the plausible 
theory that he offered himself as surety in order to relieve his son 
(who, however, 1s called ex-cosmete) from the burdens of office by 
ensuring the addition of another wealthy member to the board. If 
this is the case, it 1s possible that the board was responsible for their 
nominee and only escaped by the action of Aspidas. Van Gronin- 
gen’s theory leads to the further implication that the separate boards 
were constituted by acting members, honorary members, and ex- 
members who had not yet advanced to a higher grade in the cursus, 
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since Aspidas acts to relieve his son, Hermas, who is still an ex- 
cosmete, and, therefore, still lable for his share as a member of 
the college. It is clear that there were more than one in the 
membership of the boards of cosmetae and exegetae, and that the 
cost of these offices to the incumbents was very great. Achilleus 
voluntarily offered two talents as his share in the college of exegetae 
and sought to escape the lower office because of the greater expense. 
Since he offered this sum as an annual contribution, it may be in- 
ferred that the office was held for more than a year at a time, unless 
we accept Van Groningen’s theory that ex-officials remained as 
members of the board until they entered the higher grade. 

This document furnishes conclusive evidence that a citizen could 
hold a higher magistracy without having filled the lower (cf. pp. 
85 ff-). Voluntary candidacy for office was probably not un- 
usual (cf. Wilcken, Chrestomathte, 38), but the abuse of such can- 
didacy, which we may infer from the edict of Antoninus, is a new 
and curious phase of ancient municipal history. Incidentally the 
law could not have been issued unless public liturgies had become 
so burdensome that the wealthy class had sought this method of 
escape. For the office of cosmete, cf. Oertel, Die Liturgie, 329 ff. 


182. DE MUNERIBUS VICANORUM 
(194 p. Chr.) 


BGU. 15, col. 1; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 393. 


"KE utroprvnpatiouayv “lovAtov Kouirsavod tod Kpatiotou | 
émiatpatnyou étous Sevrépov Aovxiov | Semteuiov Yeounpov 
Ileptetvaxos SeSactov Meaopy 8B: Med’ (€repa). | KrnOévros 

las ’ J Ve / / e 7 be 
Ilextdous Amruyyews cat vraxovaavtos Aradéd||\hos pntwp etiev. 
"Eay oor Soxne, eadecov Tov THS NetAou | 7oAEws Kwpoypapparea, 
* ce , bd ” , \ \ ¢ , > , 
to nueTepos evearet. KrAn|O€évtos cal wy bTTaKxovaavTos Aptemi- 
Swpos elt[e]v. | Kwpoypapparéa ove eye  NetXov modus, adda 
mpeaButépous | Suadeyopévous. Aradeddhos pytwp elmer. Kexreé- 
Nevo Tat VITO || TOV KATA KaLpoV HyEmover ExacToOV is THY EAUTOD 
, \ A b 9 4 / bd ? / 
Ko| nu Kab £yn at AXANS K@ENS ELS AAANHV petapaiped Gar. | 
"Ore viv Kwpoypampateds érnpedle. ta. cuvnyopou|ulé]vas, 
avédwKey AVTOV TpaKTOpa dpyupLKaV THs idias | K@uNsS Ets AAANY 
, 9 ~~ ? , \ / \ ? , 
AevToupyeltav. Avot avayevwoKxwy Ta Kel|lkekevopeva py adpér- 
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xecOat atro ths idlas eis adAoTpiav. | Kowrevtavos elzrev. 
Ltparnyos Starjureras, 6 Tov éuav | pep@v KarardByrat, én’ 
ewe avatréurpwy. 

From the Fayim. In this document the procedure in cases of 
appeals from liturgies is shown. The appeal is heard before the 
epistrategus. The strategus is present, and the village-scribe 1s 
summoned to defend his nomination. Pekysis has an advocate, 
Diadelphus. The advocate cites a law, which he says had been 
regularly proclaimed by the prefects, to the effect that villagers 
should not be drawn from one village to another, but should 
remain in their own community. Wilcken points out that the law 
was imperfectly expressed, because there is no objection to a 
villager performing a liturgy in another district where he happens 
to have some property, but when he has already been assigned to a 
liturgy in his native village, he cannot be called upon to perform a 


liturgy in another district at the same time (Dig. 50. 1. 17, 4). 
Cf. P. Giess. 58. 


183, DE IMMUNITATE ANTINOOPOLITANORUM 
(196 p. Chr.) 


BGU. 1022; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 29. 


The xpatiorn. Bovarne Avtiwoéwv | Néwv “EXAnvav | rapa 
Aovxiov Ovarepiov Aovxpy|tiavod Martideiou tod Kai TIX@re- 
villov cat A[ouvxio|u Aoyyetvou “Epevyiou | TlavXeuviov tod Kat 
Meyarerciov. Ov« a|[y]voetre, avdpes xpatiato., dte Tacay | 
[Aec]roupy:alv] ad((O))etOnwev tav adrrayod | [xar]a Svatakww 
Geo’ ‘Adpiavod (Tov) Kat otxrotod || [7 ]is nwerepals 70] e Jos. 
"Evret ovv yevope|[vo]e [e]is Pecraldlerdiay xo ]unv rod ’Apot- 
vo|[ec]t[o]u rHs [SHpa ]eretdou episos, évOa yeou|[yo]ipuev, ér[t] 
ris SvopO[ wa jews Snuloo]iov |..... OTD, oO THS TpoK[er]|wevns 
couns || [eapuloypaypaters “Adpodds Péwvos cat’ érn|[praly 
érédwKkev Huas ert THS KaTaywyijs | TOD ceirouv Tapa Ta SiaTe- 
Tayéva, KaTa TO avay|[Kaiolv, Kvptor, [t]yv mpdcodo[ vy] mpds 
bpas tot\[od]|wev a&vodvtes, €av vuiv dont, avellveyxeiy Tau 
Kpatiotas éemuctpatnywt | Kadzroupviws Koveéoowt trepi rovtou, 
omws | Kata Ta virapyovTa nuiy dixata KerXevoa | érép[o]us 
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av? Hpav catacrabjvat Kal | Noyou avrov bTocyxely TAY TETON- 
pnpellywy Kal eis TO wépav émKpedaotous (sic) dudralyOjvar. 
(2nd H.) Avev[ru]yetre. (Erous) 8 Avtoxpatopos | Kaicapos 
Aovxiov Yelarte|uioly | Lejounpou EvoeBots Teptivaxos | 
LeBactod ’ApaBix(od) ’ASiaBnrvix[(ov) Meo]op) &. (3rd H.) 
Aov«tos || [O ]taréptos A[olux[p]nreavos éridédoxa | cai éypawa 
uTrép ‘Epevviou un [ei]Soros | ypa[upalra. 

From Antinoopolis. This appeal of citizens of Antinoopolis is of 
interest because of its mode of procedure. It is directed to the senate 
of their native city with the request that this body transmit their 
appeal to the epistrategus. Ordinarily an appeal was forwarded 
directly to the epistrategus. For the immunity enjoyed by the 
Antinoopolitans, cf. nos. 170, 176; Wilcken, Chrestomathte, 397. 


184. DE CONNUBIO ANTINOOPOLITANORUM 
ET AEGYPTORUM 
(saec. 11 p. Chr.) 


Compt. rend. de Pacad. d. inscr. et bell, lett. 1905, 160 ff.; 
Wilcken, Chrestomathte, 2.7. 


EL rots dvayvod Oeiot Whdia|malo]s brevavtiov Ti ati xalTa 
vouov } Kata dlatakuy. | Eft yalo varevavtiov éotiv To || walpa]- 
Sevyua ove toxupov, mpolkpei[vlovtas yap tavtos ovTu'oc|ody 
of vopor Kat dsatakers. | “Eppodwpos Evruytdous Bov|devtis 
eitrev. “Avayvwabé|lrw 1) Ssdtakis Upowrov. *Avalyvoobe- 
a(ns) “’Eai rod @ (érous) Oeod | AidAtov “Avt[w]vetvou “A@up 
xa.” Ne|peciwv “Aupoviov Bovrev|[rys] elev. Tept rovrov 
ws é0|l|Ee[v], tpocdwrncdtw jyety | 0 mputavexos. Aovetos 
"AtroAwval pros mputavixos eltrev. “H ésrs|yapta €d00n neiv 
mpos | Adyun[ti]ou[s] cat’ éEatperor || taro tod Oeov ‘Adpsavoid, 
nv\mep ((ov)) ove éyouot Navepat(tt))|Tetrar, @yv Tots vomoss 
ypo|ucOa, Kal Ta Tept THS émruyalulas Tad avayelwocke. || 
Kai dvayvovros peta thy ((a))\dvayvaow. ‘“Aptstaios Bov- 
((rAe[v]))|AeuTAS elev. Tovto ovy admalE évy...... Kexel- 
ynrat, | GAG Kal adeovaxss, iSi\lws é[plere[v] Hjudv tae | 
‘Enrrnvex[ ae X0(?) you. "HOEAN| oa... .v mepetpomny elt. veer. 
Kade LY St 
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From this document we learn that Antinoopolis received the 
same code of laws as Naucratis on the occasion of its foundation 
by Hadrian. The Antinoopolitans, however, enjoyed the rights of 
intermarriage with citizens of other Egyptian towns—a privilege 
which the people of Naucratis did not possess. It is evident that 
the former city had a senate and prytanies of a form usual in other 
Greek cities. 


185. DE MUNERE EORUM QUI VECTIGALIA EXIGUNT 
(200 p. Chr. ?) 


P. Oxy. 1405. 

ee Abate ede p.... mapeyop[nl|aas .......] evdnrov éotuv 
pn to | [Tapet]or jpov tiv tapaywpnow | [yevéo ]Oar adra 
TOL Eels THY ReLTOUpyiay || ....mév@l, bs dvadraBav aod 
ra | brdpxofrla ro Aolrov rod ..]ro.. .t\TexoLd] wapéEer 


Kal THY NeLTOUpyiay arro|wAnpweceL. TO yap Tapciov nuav | TOV 
TOLOUTWY Tapaywpnaewr || ovK edeteTar. “H de émuTerpia cov 
é|x Tovrov ovdév BraBnoetat, ovdé eis TO | copa UBpetaOnoes. 
TIpoeréOn év ArXeEav|Speiar 7’ (érovs) Pappovdd.. | 

Adpnriat Acwvidnt otpa(tnyar) O€vpuyy(irov) || rapa Aipe- 
Aiou Lredavov ‘Arpytos pn|tpos Tacop[a]m[os] ard xwpuns 
Luyxéeha. | Tie eveorwmons nuépar &ualov avrwvo|udobar pe b1r6 
Avpnrtov *Apoiros Hatdaros | pwntpds Anuntpovros aro Tijs 
avris x[@]|luns efs mpaxtopeiay dpyupixav copy ||texdv Anu- 
patov THS avTHs Beyxéda rod | évert@ros y (€Tous) ws evTopov 
Kat émritn|Sevov. Ov ava Adywv odv ovdE pods [70(?)] | wEpos THS 
NELTOUpyias, GAN eEcoTavopevol ¢] || avtTe xara) THY TpoKerpéevnv 
Geiav | [dcaraksv | dnl A]@ Eyecy pe ropou emi &......... 

From Oxyrhynchus. The first part of this document appears to 
be an edict of the prefect issued in answer to an appeal from an 
Egyptian who offered to cede his property to the imperial fiscus 
for the year in lieu of his performing a liturgy to which he had 
been nominated. The prefect states that the government does not 
administer such estates, but that it goes to the man who nominated 
him for the office, and he administers the estate and defrays the 
expenses of the liturgy from the revenue. The recipient of this 
rescript is guaranteed against loss of status and corporal punishment. 
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Unfortunately the document is badly mutilated and almost un- 
decipherable in ll. 5-6 (cf. commentary of Grenfell-Hunt, /oc. cit.), 
and the exact details of the law cannot be determined. It is evident, 
however, that liturgies as well as magistracies could be avoided in 
Egypt by appealing to the prefect with an offer to cede one’s property 
to the nominator. If we read [Seyo]uéver in |. 5 (although the 
editors, who proposed [Sedo0]uévws, note that the traces of the 
first letter do not suit this reading), we may have proof of the 
existence of a form of dvtidoaus or exchange of properties similar 
to the earlier Athenian custom. In this connection a rescript of 
Antoninus may be cited (Cod. F. 10. 67. 1), which instructs a 
certain Basilides to plead his case (before the governor), if he thinks 
that some one else is more capable of performing the liturgy. 
Cf. no. 181, where there is, apparently, reference to a similar cession 
of an estate to avoid a liturgy or magistracy. Cf. Mitteis, Chresto- 
mathie, 375, for a copy of the edict dealing with this question, and 
no. 198, where, in a later period, the law appears to require that, 
in cases where the estate is surrendered by a nominee to the 
nominators, two-thirds of the revenue may be devoted to the 
expense of the magistracy, and the remainder is returned to the 
owner. 

The second part of the document is an appeal from a villager to 
the strategus. He had been nominated to the office of tax-collector 
of the village by his predecessor in that office as a suitable candidate 
and financially able to support the liturgy. Stephanus cites the 
proclamation of the prefect and offers to cede his property on the 
same terms as expressed in the edict on the ground, apparently, that 
his income is insufficient. ‘he document ts important because the 
method of nomination is different from the earlier practice, whereby 
nominations were made by the comarchs or other village-officials 
who sent a list of candidates to the strategus, and he in turn for- 
warded it to the epistrategus who selected the candidates by lot. 
We also learn that the villager sent his appeal to the strategus, 
although in the first document which he had cited the appeal was 
apparently forwarded to the prefect. Cf. pp. 99 ff. 

The document is dated in the eighth year of some emperor and 
the editors assign it to A.D. 200. It is contemporary with no. 188, 
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which must belong to the period after the introduction of the 
municipal organization and it is possible that both documents may 
belong to a later period, either to the eighth year of Alexander 
Severus or of Gallienus. Cf. Wilcken, Archiv, 6 (1920), 420 f. 


186. DE VICIS DEMINUENDIS 
(ca. 200 p. Chr.) 


Preisigke, Sammelbuch, 8; Festschrift Hirschfeld, 125. 


7. 0 y(ivovtat) ..|.... 60. (Spaypat) wOFG y(adKods) | 
eloa[v.]. 8..... (Spaypat) XO, y(tvovrat) (Spaypat) anFG 
X(arxovs), || T.ay..., hb Ho 0 Kwpoypa(uparevs) €dnr(woev) 
tovs | én’ avtns dvaypa(dopuévous) dvdpas éx told] | wAeiotou 
éyNeXovTrévat, yeyovevas | yap THY KOuNV TO TddaL, STE Ked[ d- 
Mata)] | dnow éorabn vr adtav [di ]|\SocOat, ard avdpav pKn, 
viv [dé] | carnvrnévas els eovous ..,| ad’ bv avaxeywpnkévar 
.+,| Kal ohelreuy TO érrtBdrrov | KoudicOAvat & vorx(noews) | || 
UToKEel(wévov) Kwmoyp(aumatetar) eb.. | AOYITMO.......+%- 
y(iverar) .. | émiotares dur.. (Spaypal) p.. | wapava.r.. 
(arupod) (apTdBat)....|[lep...... eee eee | rpo(adtaypadopueva) 
(Spaxyuat) yp x(arxot) y, | edav..... re 

The origin of this fragment of papyrus is unknown. While there 
are numerous documents in the third century and in the Byzantine 
period which portray the decline of village communities (Rostow- 
zew, Gesch. d. rim. Kol. 206 ff.), there are a few from the second 
century which reveal the same tendency (Wilcken, Festschrift 
Hirschfeld, 125 ff.). Wilcken connects the subject-matter of this 
document with the plague which was brought back from the 
Orient by the armies of Marcus and Verus. In BGU. 902, which 
apparently belongs to the same period, the village had decreased 
from eighty-five to ten. Here the original census had been one 
hundred and twenty-five, and of the remainder after the plague 
a number had deserted the village. The document is an appeal for 
a lightening of the taxes (cf. Wilcken, /oc. cit.). Cf. for similar 
documents of the same period, P.S.J. 101, 102, 105. 
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187, DE MUNERIBUS OXYRHYNCHI 
(201 p. Chr.) 
P. Oxy. 54. 


Lapariove tat Kal Opiovs év[dp|yar | yupvacrdpyw. xata- 
Seods tHv nrs|xiav d:a Tod Kata Tatépa watrov | “Ariwvos 
yupvactapynoavtos, || cal “AyirrALwve évdpyws eEnynthe | dua 
"AYARwvos Tod Kal Zapatrap|uwvos viod Kai diadoxou, | mapa 
Atoyévous Lapariwvos cai Aov|xiov “Eppiov, audotrépwv am’ 
‘O€vu||puyyav torews, cicdobévtwv b|76 Tov THS TOAEwWS YpaL- 
patéws | yvoune Tod Kowod Tov apxovtwy | els érrisédevav 
émugKkeuns Kal xaltacKeuns “Adpravav Oeppav. || Alitovpeba 
emistadhvat ex Tov | THS TOXEWS AOryoU els TELULNY yelvaV emt 
NOryou apyupiouv TdXavTa | Tpia, yi(veTas) Ay, Ov Novo Ta€oper | 
[ws] déov éotiv. ("Ertous) @ || Alv|roxpatopwy Kacadpoyr | 
Aovxiov Sertiputov Yeounpov | EvceBods Teptivaxos ApaBixod | 
"AdtaBnvixod UapOtxot Meyiorouv | xkai Mapxov Advpnriov 
"Avtwvivou || EvceBots LeSacrav [[xai | Tou8dtov Serripiov 
Téra]] | Katocapos XeBaotod, Pappodbs. | (2nd H.) Acoryévns 
Yapan[i]wvos airov|ua: ta tlo]v apyupiov taday||ta Tpia ws 
mpoxitat. (3rd H.?) Afov]lxcos ‘Epyiou cvvarroduar | ta Tov 
apyuplov TaravtTa tpia | a[s mpo]xurac. 


From Oxyrhynchus. This document is our chief source of in- 
formation about the method of appointment to metropolitan litur- 
gies before the civic organization was introduced. ‘The names of 
candidates were given in (ecadoevrwyv) by the secretary of the 
metropolis after consultation with the council of archons (cf. 
pp. 27 ff; 99 ff). Itis probable that the lists were forwarded to the 
strategus and from his ofhce to the epistrategus who made the 
appointments by lot as in the villages. In some cases, however, 
appeals were directed to the prefect, and he also received names of 


candidates for certain offices (cf. P. Amh. 64; P. Br. Mus. 1220, 
dated a.D. 202-207). 
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188, DE VECTIGALIBUS 
(ca. 202 p. Chr.) 


P, Oxy. 890; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 280. 


Aovkuos Yertipcos Avpyrsos | Xapatiwy o Kat’ Arrodwaptos 
kal as | xpnuatitw évapyos mpvtavus ths | Okuvpuyxertav 
morews Avpnriws || Newvidne ctpatnyar Ta. pir|Tatas yaipetr. | 
Tods amrarteia[Oa], wédrovtas ad’ wv | [d]pf[eirA]ovee rhe wl onrer] 
xwpovvtmy | [eis Sulaypagpyv trav éx Aoyou TH || [woAE]ws 
Staypadopévwv Kai viv | [ypdpopuer] cou pds TO pH éwrrodil- 
[(CecOac tr \v elompakiy tov tepwratov | [tapelov.] Eilat &é: 


Avpnrtor | [..--- cai A|rodXwvios Kai Aouetteal|[vds of tpets 

LJapatriwvos tod Kai |[....... . ayop javounaavtos (dpaypas) 

J Deemer eater ‘Hplakras ovomatos | ..... ee eee cee ee ee 
.aT 


From Oxyrhynchus. The prytanis of Oxryhynchus forwards to 
the strategus a list of citizens owing the city treasury. This was 
apparently a necessary preliminary to the proceedings about to be 
instituted against the defaulters. It would seem that the city paid 
a certain amount to the imperial treasury as tribute. There is no 
indication that the city council was liable for the deficiency at this 
period, but unfortunately we cannot determine where the liability 
would fall in case the proceedings against the defaulters failed. This 
document may have some bearing on the interpretation of no. 202. 
Cf. pp. 99 ff; “The document is contemporary with no. 185, and 
therefore dates ca. A.D. 202, or immediately on the introduction 
of the municipal organization. The unique character of the docu- 
ment is probably due to the fact that it comes from the transitional 
period. The strategus Aurelius Leonides served both before and 
after the reconstruction if this date ts correct. It is, however, 
possible that he was in office ca. 230 (cf. no. 185, note) as he bears 
the name Aurelius in both periods. 
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189. EPISTULA IMPERATORIS SEPTIMI SEVERI 
AD AURELIUM HORIONEM 
(202 p. Chr.) 


P. Oxy. 705, ll. 54-79; Wilcken, Chrestomathte, 407. 

Avroxpatwp Kaicap Afo]uxcos [Z]emrip[tos Z]e[ou]fjpos || 
EiceS[y]s Teprivaé SeBactos ApaBixov AdiaBnuixos | apdc- 
xov Meyio[ro]u [x]at Avtoxpatwp Kaicap | Mapxo[s] Avpnruos 
"Avtwvivos EvoeBns LeBaortos | AvpnrAtws ‘Opetwve yaipev. | 
"Amrodeyopueba oe kal ravTns THs émidocews Hv || a€vols érridodvar 
Tais Kwpats Tov O€vpuyyertoav | arrodidous apouBnv évetnoens. 
T[o] épocov 89 Kat | e[a]t rovrov dvdraxOnoerar cai xabor[e 
n]0éAnoas ape|tactpeTrtov eis ETepov tt Satravyo[er]Oae tTHv 
yapw. | "Koti 8 7 akiwars. || Tots evpevertatos Avtoxpa- 
tlolpoe Xelounp]wse cai “Avtwviver | tots tavtwv avOperwv 
cwThnpat [Klat evepyetats | Avprdtos “Opeiwy yevowevos otpa- 
Thly]os wat dpyidixac|tns THs Naplml|potaTns TorEwS TOY 
"ArcEavdpéwy yaipew. | Kopal tives tod "Okupuyyeirou vopoid, 
w diravOpwrotal|ro. Avtoxpdtopes, év als éy@ Te (Kal) of viol 
pov ywpia KexTnpe|Oa, f| 0 dpa cEnoBevncay evoyrovpevar 7rd 
TOV KaT éTos | NecTOUpyL@y TOD TE TapeElov Kat THS Trapal > ]v- 
[Alans Tov | TOT, KLWdSuVEVOVEL TE THL MEV TAMELwWL TAapaTrO- 
NElaGas, THv dé Umetépayv ynv ayedpyntov Kataretretv. || "Evo 
[o]iv cai tod hiravOperov Kat Tod ypnoimou atoya|C[ ope |vos 
Bovrouar eis dvdxtnow avtov éridooiy | z[wa] Bpayetav 
éxdoTnt woujcacOat eis cuvwynv | x[wpilov, ov 7 mpdcodos 
KkatateOnoetas cis Tpopas Kai | S[amd |vas Tay Kat Eros AecToUp- 
YNTOVTOWV ETL TMLv ove eee ereees 


1. 78. x[oprjov Grenfell-Hunt; x[wpijov Wilcken. 


From Oxyrhynchus. ‘This is one of the few endowments known 
from Egypt, and is of interest because the consent of the emperors 
was obtained. The endowment was made to relieve villages in the 
region of Oxyrhynchus which had become impoverished because 
of the pressure of imperial liturgies. In]. 77 the expression cvvwryy 
is noteworthy, as it implies that Horion was contributing a certain 
sum to each village for the purchase of property whose income would 
be used to defray the expenses of the liturgies, and the remainder 
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of the purchase price would be paid by the village. The endowment 
of a school at Como by Pliny was made along similar lines, and 
Horion apparently made his gift, actuated by the same motives as 
Pliny. 
190. QUERELLAE VICANORUM CONTRA POSSESSORES 
(207 p. Chr.) 


Preisigke, Sammelbuch, 4284, ll. 1-17. 

Avovucian otp(atnyat) Apatv(oirov) ‘Hpaxn(etdov) pepid(os) | 
mapa ‘Epiéws STorontews mpeaButépov cai UaBodros [TI JaBot- 
[rt ]los pntpos LeyaOtos apyedobov xa ‘Epréw[s Ha ]evoews rai 
3 4 e / \ > v4 A \ A 
Amvyxews ‘Opiwvos cai "Ecotpews Taovernros | xai Anpua 
Andros cat ‘Opcevovdews ‘Epsél ws] cat Het[e]oovyou Larou 
kat “Opov pntpos Patcatos Kat Lwrnpixouv amatopos unTpos 
@eppovdews cat Weadros Wexv|cews cat Wariros XaraBodros Kai 
IlaBodrtos TaBotirtos cai Kavvetros Narjros cat Swra WaBoirtos 

\ nw wn \ v4 / \ 93 J 
cat Haetros SataBovrtos Kai Wextoews Vevnotos cali Arrvyxyews 
-Amvy||yews cal “ABovtos SataBovtos cai U[axvloews ‘Epséws 
x[ai] Iloygetros Marairos xai IWaktoews ((Maraitos xai 
Ilaxtcews)) “Amvyxews cat Méravos Taxioews nai ‘Aciletos 
Kavfet]ros cai Amvyyews Sapatiwvos Tov ke kai TL@|y AovTrey 
Snpociwy yewpyoav Kouns Loxvorraiov Nyaov. Oi Kvptoe judy 
Ovoratot Kal anr tyros | AvToKpdtopes Leounpos kat AvTwveivos 
avateiravtes [é]v (rye) €alv|tav Atyurrto., we? dv TrELC(T wv 
b ] A b) / > / \ \ 3 > a) ( 
ayabav éwpyaavto, n0éXAnoav Kai ToVs Ev adrAObaTHL dSLaTpi- 
Bovras tav|tas KaTlévat ets THY diay oiKeiay ex KOYpayTes Ta 
Biata [nat avloua, Kat xata tas tepas avTav ér[Kxerevd loess 
xatetonr\Oapev. “Eyopuéevmy odv nuayv [tHe] Katepyacias | THe 
amoxadudberont aiytartTud.) ye exactov Kalo dvvapses, 'Opaevs 

’ \ / \ > Ul / > nw e A \ 9 
Tis avnp Biatos Kal avOdadns Tul yxav lov ér7AAOEv Huiv obv ader- 
gots avtov tétpact K_w]\vwv THY Kal|Tepyaciay Kal KaTACTrOpaY 
nw \ 3 A“ e A es) b) J \ \ / > 
mocia bat Kai exhoBav nuas,iv [é« to]u[tolv Kata To TpoTEpor Ets 

\ > \ 7 N / > / na n 
t[ nv] adro[ Slarnv puvyopev Kat povor avtirroinoovtrat [T]hs yhs, 
Synrod|pev dé cor, KUpLEe, THY TOUTWY Biav. OdTE yap cuvEetadopor 
y[e]ivovtas THv KaTa phva yell vo]uévan év THe Kone emi pmepta WOVv 
Te Kal émiBoroy oft ]ic@v Te Kal ap|yupiK@v TeXeopaTwYV, ANNA 
Kai ovoia éotiy uTép nS KaT EtoS Siaypad[opely povoe tuets 
Spaxpas SuryvetNlas TETPAKOGLAS Kai LOVYwY TOVTWY TA TETPATTOOA 
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Threilora dvta tas v[o]uas rovetrar. Kai ovderarore édtro[v Jo- 
Lyno]av é[x]poBodvres tovs nata ypovouvs KwpoypauypaTéws. 
“Oey cara 76 avayxaiov thy [eri] oe Katady|ynv trocovpeba Kai 
a€vovpev, €ay cov The TU NL SoENL, KEACDTAL, AY OVAL avTo[ vs] ert 
aLolu cai Staxotoa: judy Tpos avTov Tpos TO ex THS ahs BonOeias 
exdixnOévtes Svvn||OGuev tHe yqe cyorabew Kai tais éruBa[r]- 
ovaars Hucliv] ypecars mpocKxaptepety, Tov dé Opaéa Kai Tovs 
aderg[olds cuversdopas eivar tots Snuociows Tedéopacr Kal | 
AitLolupyety tLas] apyolovcas avtois ALTOUpyias Kal éy[ecOat 
€€] icov [j]uads wdavras THs acropas THs aToxadud(O|eions yijs, 
iy @wev ev THe LdLar cuppévovTes TH. TUYNL Gov | evyapLoTely. 
Ateutvyet. 
1. Qg. EKAOTOV = EKATTWY. 

ly 3. KWLOY PUP PAT EDs = = K@MOYpappareas. 

1. 15. cuveeadopas = cvvecapopovs. 

From the Fayam. The relations of the great landlords to the 
small proprietor and to the village community are clearly indicated 
in this petition. These villagers had fled from their homes and 
engaged in a life of brigandage. On the issuance of the edict of 
Severus and Antoninus granting amnesty to all fugitives, they had 
returned to the village of Socnopaei Nesus and taken up leases in 
the public lands along the shore. Thereupon a certain Orseus and 
his brothers attempted to drive the fugitives away, as apparently 
they had done before, in order that they might continue to pasture 
their flocks on the lands thus vacated. Furthermore these men were 
so powerful that the village-secretary was always terrified. Asa result 
Orseus and the members of his family paid no tribute or taxes and 
never performed any of the liturgies. Nor had they taken their due 
share of waste land to be cultivated which had been assigned to 
them. ‘The petitioners apply to the strategus to bring these men to 
judgement in order that they themselves may not be forced to flee 
from their homes again and that Orseus and his party may be 
compelled to take their due share of public liturgies. “This is the 
earliest documentary evidence for the encroachment of the wealthy 
landed proprietor on the holdings of the peasants and of the defiance 
of the local authorities by the rich (cf. pp. 203, 216 ff; Wilcken, 
Chrestomathte, 354, 3553; Archiv, 3 (1906), 548 ff). 
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191. DE TRIBUBUS METROPOLEOS 
(212 p. Chr.) 


P. Oxy. 1030; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 36. 


(5th H.) are. | (1st H.) Sepnvws aughodoypa(upmaret) a pudr(ijs) 
B wrepiod(ov) | wapa Acoyévous. (2nd H.) UWazovr@tos | rot 
Lwapta untpos Tepedros || am’ Olvpiyyov worews. ‘O | euod 
Kat THS ouorratpias pou | adeAhHs Oanatos dSovros ‘Iaropy| Tos 
UmepeTys atey(vos) avaypade|uevos em’ audodov Tappévous || 
Tlapadeioou érer(evtnoe) TOL SueA(GovTe) Ere. | Aco émrididmpt 
To UTrOuynua | aEL@v alv]rov advaypadjvas ev | tHt TOV [o]uoiwy 
Takes, Kai | Guvi@ THY TOD Kupiou Mapxou || AdpnAiouv [= ]eounpou 
“Avrovivoy | roynv pn évetoOa. (‘Etovs) xa | Avtoxpat[o]pos 
Kaioapos Mapxov | Avpn iou [Xe ]ounpov Avravivou | TapOcxod 
Meryiorou Boeraviixod || Meyiarou EvoeBovs SeB8aaron | [funvos 
‘Adpsavot]] x. (3rd H.) Acoyévns | Ulasrovra@ros émidédwxa Kat 
opwo|uexa Tov dpxov. | (4th H.) Sepivos audodoypa(upareds) 
Exyov Tov||rov To icov. 


From Oxyrhynchus. ‘This declaration is dated shortly after the 
introduction of the municipal organization into Egypt by Severus. 
Oxyrhynchus was divided into tribes and circuits numbered 
numerically. “Che amphodon is a geographical division, each in- 
cluding a tribe (P. Oxy. 1119; Wilcken, Grundziige, 348 f.). The 
tribe had an archon and a secretary, and apparently there was a 
cycle according to which each tribe took the municipal liturgies in 
rotation (Wilcken, /oc. czt.). The tribal secretary also received the 
registrations of deaths, and probably all similar records connected 
with the census in his particular district. In P. Br. Mus. 2, 281, 
the death certificates from the villages are forwarded to the village- 
secretary. Sometimes the royal scribe receives these declarations 
(cf. note ad /oc.). 
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192. EDICTUM CARACALLAE DE CIVITATE 
PEREGRINIS DANDA 
(212 p. Chr.) 


P. Guess. 40, col. 1 (vol. m1, p. 164); Mitteis, Chrestomathie, 377; 
segré-Beltrami, Revista di Filologia, 45 (1917), 16 ff.; Meyer, 
Furistische Papyri, 1; Girard, p. 203. 


[Avtoxputwp Kaicap M@]pxos Avprrifos Xeoufpos] "Avtw- 
vivols] 2[eSacro]s Aéyes. | [Nuvi 8€ vexnoavtra yp] wadrrov 
av[aBaromevoy tals aitias x[a]i tous] AleB]érrou[s | Enretv, 
omws av Tots Oleots tlLot]s aOlav]arors evyapiotnoaupe, OTL THe 
tovauTne | [vixne éripnoay Kal c@olv ewe ourfetn]pnoav. Tor- 
yapouv voutlw [olitw pell[-yaXomperas cat evocB las dv[va]o8ar 
THe meyanred[ O]tTHTL AVTOY TO ixavov Troul[ ety, EL TOVS Eévous, oa Ja- 
Kus €av vl Teco eX OL wa Jey ets TOds ewovs av[ Op |wrrous, | [ets Ta ya- 
pratnp.a TO |v Oewy cuvetrevéy[Kot]ur. Aidwpe toi[v]uy arral[ ou 
Eévois Tots Kata T\nv otKovpévny t[ orsT Jetav ‘Pwpaior, [ u]évov- 
tos | [wravrds yévous ToAtTevplat@v yop[is] Tov [ded]ectexiwv. 
‘O[]eiree [y]ap ro || [wAjG0s wpomav ov povov cuptrolvetv 
mavra a[rrA]a non xLa]l tHe viene evrreprer|[ANPOar. "Ere Se 
Kal ToUTO TO Stadt laypa o[wladroces [THY] weyadevotnTa [Told 
‘Pwpali|ov Snwov diva to THY avTnv aktav] rept tous [Eévolus 
yeyevnoOar, (Religui versus omisst sunt.) 

l. 2. vuxnoavra, Segré. l. 4. éripyoav kai, Segré. 

1.7. ra xaptorypia, Segré. 1. 9. rodurevpjarwv, xwpis, Meyer. 

]. 10. [mporayv od povoy cupro}vetv, Segré. 

li rr. [AnpOa. "Eri 5€ cat tovro 70 dudrjaypa 6[jarAwoe, Segré; 

[AetoGar. “Ere b€ kat TovTo TO wplaypa é€[..].Awoe, Meyer. 

]. 12. [81a ro tHv adtnv agiav] wept tovs [£evo]vs, Segré. 


The origin of this document is unknown, but it probably came 
from Heptacomia. The papyrus is unfortunately preserved in a 
seriously mutilated condition, and its restoration is an exceedingly 
difficult problem. We have followed the text adopted by Beltrami 
incorporating the restorations proposed by Segré (/oc. cit.). ‘The 
document presents to us the only copy of the edict of Caracalla 
whereby he conferred Roman citizenship on the peregrini in the 
empire. This version is manifestly a Greek translation of the 
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original edict published in Latin. The translator retained the 
Latin word dediticiz, apparently because there is no adequate phrase 
to express the meaning in Greek, and the discussion of the edict 
depends almost entirely on the interpretation of the word. Meyer, 
whom Wilcken follows, interprets deditictt as Naoypadovmevor or 
those subject to the poll-tax (Meyer, doc. ctt.; Wilcken, Grundziige, 
55 f.). Wilcken estimates the population of Egypt at this period 
at about seven millions, and assumes that those possessing a fortune 
of 100,000 sesterces, or about two millions, received citizenship by 
this edict. It is probable that his estimate of the wealthy class is 
entirely too high, and if the same proportion prevailed in the rest 
of the empire, the use of the word a@macx is a travesty (Archiv, 5, 
426 ff). Rostowzew (Gesch. d. rim. Kol. 222 ff.) identifies the 
Aaoypahovpevor with the oworoyor, and assumes that the latter 
is a translation of dediticz. However, the terms oudroyo. and 
Aaoypadovpevo. must have been perfectly familiar to the trans- 
lator, and the scribe would undoubtedly have used one or other of 
them if they expressed the meaning required. The definition of 
dediticut in the legal language is also contrary to this interpretation, 
for Gaius (Inst. 1, 14) explains the term as applied to those who had 
fought against Rome and who had surrendered on defeat. It could 
not, therefore, be applied to the Egyptians without great difficulty. 
Moreover Justinian does not recognize the class of deditici1, and 
certainly does not apply the term to payers of poll-tax (Cod. F. 
7. 5. 13 7. 6. 1). The interpretation of Segré (4tti della soc. it. 
per ul progresso delle sctenze, Settima Riunione, Siena, 1913, 1013 Bf. ) 
seems worthy of consideration. He joins the phrase ywpis rev 
dedectixiwy with the genitive absolute construction to which it 
logically belongs and explains Sedevtixiwp as civitates stipendiariae. 
The edict, according to this view, preserved the privileged position 
of federated states and colonies with Latin rights, etc., but con- 
ferred Roman citizenship on members of tribute-paying states, and 
removed the legal disabilities under which these people labored in 
the eyes of the law (Mitteis, Reschsrecht und Volksrecht, 90 ff., 
159 f.). Latin rights were finally abolished by Justinian (Cod. F. 
7. 6. 1, 6) as no longer having any meaning (supervacua adltectio 
Latinitas aboleatur). 
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Wilcken properly discounts the motive for the edict cited by 
Dio (Archiv, 5, 426 ff.), but his own theory that the edict was 
promulgated to foster the imperial cult seems equally wide of the 
mark, This cult first originated in the provinces where the gift of 
Roman citizenship was rarely enjoyed, and was especially fostered 
by the non-Roman element (cf. pp. 163 ff). His theory might be 
true for Egypt, but not for any of the provinces. In our opinion the 
edict was designed to relieve the peculiar situation which had 
developed in the municipalities at this period. In Egyptian cities 
both Romans and Alexandrians enjoyed a general immunity from 
local liturgies (cf. nos. 165, 173), and it is very probable that in the 
non-Roman communities throughout the rest of the empire the 
Romans enjoyed similar privileges. The veterans on discharge were 
granted Roman citizenship and general immunity from liturgies (cf. 
pp. 106 f.; no. 38) in the cities where they took up their residence. 
In many cities we find guilds of Roman citizens who form a 
corporation distinct from the general mass of the citizens, although 
there is occasionally cooperation. Most important, however, is the 
fact that in the great number of inscriptions which record liturgies, 
there are very few cases which indicate that a Roman discharged 
these duties for the municipality in which he resided. He was first 
and foremost a citizen of Rome, and by the law of orzgo this took 
precedence over any claim which the city in which he lived might 
exercise. In the few cases where Romans undertook liturgies, it 
is probable that such duties were discharged voluntarily or before 
the grant of citizenship was received. Under the empire Roman 
citizenship was granted freely to individuals and especially to ex- 
magistrates in communities which enjoyed major or minor Latin 
rights (cf. pp. 88, 191 f). The gift was hereditary, and there was, 
therefore, a constantly increasing class of residents in every non- 
Roman community which could claim immunity from local litur- 
gies. This class usually consisted of the wealthy members of the 
community, and the burdens of the city, which were constantly 
increasing, fell with greater severity upon a narrower circle of the 
community whose members were less able to undertake them. 
Under these conditions the municipal organization was in grave 
danger of complete disruption, and the imperial treasury was 
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consequently faced with a serious problem. The legislation of Cara- 
calla gave the municipalities a new lease of life by distributing the 
burdens of residents in a more equable manner. The immunity of 
veterans was reduced to a period of five years, at least for a time 
(cf. no. 177). The guilds of Roman citizens disappeared in the 
non-Roman states, and the only class which enjoyed exemption 
from local liturgies were the members of the imperial nobility 
(cf. pp. 103 ff). The edict of Caracalla was a piece of wise and 
just legislation, and might have been followed by far-reaching results 
had not the empire been swept by famine, plague, and civil war in 
the third century. The disastrous effect of these evils was augmented 
to such an extent by a great increase in the burdens of taxation and 
by the development of the bureaucratic system that the muni- 
cipalities were unable to recover financially, and their political 
development was stifled ¢f. pp. 190 ff; 228 ff). 


193. EDICTUM CARACALLAE DE REDITU 
AEGYPTIORUM IN AGROS 
(215 p. Chr.) 


P. Giess. 40, col. 11, ll. 16-29; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 22. 

At[yvareloe mravres, of elow év “AdeEavdpeiat, kal wartora 
Aly ]pocxot, oftives mredhe[ vyacey] | aA[AoGev x lai evpapas e[v]pi- 

/ , 4 b / ld > b] \ 

a[xe]oOat Svvavtal[t], rdvtne rdvtws éyBAnotpot ecovy, of vy ]i | 
pl év }roe ye youpéutrof p Joe Kat vabrar Tora peor Exeivot TE ol TLVvES 

f \ \ e / \ om / 
Kkarapov mp[ols to | vroxatew tra Badra[vet]la xatadépover. 
Tovs 5€ ddXous eyS[a]rr«, ofreves Tat TWANO[t] THe || dtwe cali 
ov yt ypnoe: Tapdocovart THY TOALY. Lapatretoss Kai érépacs Tealv 
éop|traci[ yous 7) ]uépacs elwOévar Katdayew Ouaias elvexev Tavpous 
kal ddr Tuva | évb[v]ya 4} Kat GdrAras F[ulépacs Avyurrious 
pavOavw: Sia TodTO ovK eiat Kw@AVTEOL. | ’E[xetvor] cwrAlVJecOae 
9 , ” , \ , \ 207 a \ 
ope[t]Aovaty, oltives hevyovat Tas ywpas Tas idias, iva pr | 
€.... AypolKoy Trot@at, ovyi pévToL, (olrives) THY ToALe]y THY 
"AreEavdpéwy tHv Aaptpol|rat[ny] ((nv)) idetv Oéror[ rles ets 
auTny auvépyovtTat } TronerTiKwTEpas Cons eve|xev [7 7p laypa- 
relas Wpo[ a |xaipou évOade xlalrépyovrar. Me@ é[rlepa. “Enre- 
yeevooxe|cOar yalp] ets Tous ALe]void[o]us of AdnOivoi Aiyvrrrio. 
Sivarvt[a]. edpapas davis, 7) | arArov [Snr]ot (adrovs) éxeuv 
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Owes Te Kal oyna’ Ere Te Kal Co[7] Secxvder évavtia HOn | amo 
avaotpodis [ro]AetiKns elvat aypotxous A[i}yurtious. 

This edict of Caracalla is part of a letter addressed to the prefect 
of Egypt. Cassius Dio refers to the driving of foreigners out of 
Alexandria by Caracalla excepting only the merchants (77. 23). 
From the edict we learn that the terms were not as severe as the 
historian maintains. Dio finds the motive for this legislation in the 
hatred of the emperor and the extreme lawlessness of the city 
mob, but it is probable that the urban movement and the desertion 


of the leaseholds and farms by the peasants were the cause (cf. 
no. 168; Rostowzew, Gesch. d. rom. Kol. 211 ff.). 


194. DE SEVERITATE MUNERUM 


(216 p. Chr.) 
BGU. 159; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 408. 
dese tite ee ene ATTW...TE TOV TU... seeeees KL ard | 
Th igeseces oe ee aptlaBa]v Tpiwy ...Tow....yd... 
ypap|u[at..... olin é&éSeTo wor. Meta dé ravTa avabo[ Pévro]s 


pov | ets dxy[woo]i[a]v Aectoupyiav Baputatny ovear aréot[n |v 
THS KwuNS || ov SuVOMEVOS UToaTHVaL TO Bdpos THS NEeLToupyias. 
Tod obv | Naptrporatou nyewovos Ovarepiov Adtov Kereval[av]- 
to[s] amavtas tovs | emi Eevns SsaTpeiBovtas eis Tas dias 
Kateraépyer Oar, KateronrOov. | ‘Ezret odv 0 TovTOU vios AvpHALos 
Lornpryos [elEnynrevoas THis avrg | modews erArAOEev poe 
éxmrpdoowy TO TpLTAOvY TO odEtroueEvoy, || eTididwpmer Kai aEL@ 
akovaal “ov Tpos avToUS Kai TO dSoKodV Got KErEVaNLS | yEvE- 
Oa. Acevtvyer. | ALdp]jrcos Tlaxtous ws (€r@v) v ovA() yovaTe 
apiatepau. | ....ov | (“Erous) «8 Adro[xpatop]los Kaicapos 
Madpxov AvpnAtov Xeounpou ‘Avrwvetvov apOcKod || Meyiorou 
B[petavvtxod Meyliotov Veppavi[xotd Me]yiorov EvoeBois 
LeBacrov Ilavve ta. 


From the Fayim. The severity of the liturgy imposed upon 
Pakysis was so great that he fled from the village. When Valerius 
Datus published his edict in 216 promising amnesty, Pakysis 
returned. He was immediately requested to forfeit threefold the 
cost of the liturgy which he had defaulted. This appears to have 
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been the legal penalty in Egypt and if so, it was much higher than 
in other parts of the empire (cf. Cod. Th. 12. 1. 16). Since the 
penalty was exacted by an ex-official of the metropolis, it is probable 
that Pakysis had been nominated to a liturgy in the city, although it 
is possible that, after the reorganization of Severus, the municipal 
officials may have been authorized to enforce the performance of 
the liturgies in the villages of the nome. Wilcken points out that 
the petitioner states the cause of his flight as if it were the customary 
method of escape from the burdens of public service (cf. pp. 112 ff; 
nos. 180, 186, 189, 190). 


195. EDICTUM CARACALLAE DE SENATORIBUS 


(213-217 p. Chr.) 

P. Oxy. 1406. 

Avtoxpatwp Kaicap M[dpxos Avpnrsos] | Leovjpos “Avtw- 
vivols Tlap@:xos Méyioros] | Bperar(v)cxol[s Méysoros Teppav- 
«os ] | Méystoros Elva ]eB[7s SeBacros] || Neves, | Hav Bouvreutys 
rov [mpvtaviv 7) Bovrgeu]|rnyv tune H péurp[nrale ........ 
..+, | 0 péev Bovrfe]utns THs Bovreias a[madra]|Eerar Kai ets 
atiwov yopayv [xkataoty]||loerat. IpoeréOn év BLaBvrwvi(?)] | 
vmod ot[Lo]as Snuocia év[dpyou ap]|yovtos Avpnd(iov) ’AreEav- 
dp[ov.....]| azo ‘HaXiou [orcs 

From Oxyrhynchus. ‘This edict gives an interesting sidelight on 
the proceedings of the municipal councils in Egypt. It would seem 
that Severus had introduced municipal government before the 
Egyptians were ready for the responsibilities of it. The meetings of 
the town councils were marred by unseemly brawls and quarrels, 
and the emperor was forced to impose the serious penalty of exile 
on those members who forgot senatorial courtesy so far as to strike 
the presiding officer or a fellow-member. ‘This document may 
throw some light on no. 181, Hl. 39 ff, where the proceedings in 
a case of appeal are curiously interrupted by a charge of assault. 


196. EDICTUM AURELI SERENISCI, otpatnyov, DE CENSU 
(226 p. Chr.) 
P. Teb. 288; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 266. 
[Auvp]nALos Lepnvicxos o xai ‘Epunatas [or ]pa(rnyos) "Apot- 
(voirov) Be(uisrov) [xal] Hor(éuwvos) wepidos. | Tapay(y)érrerae 
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Tots wpdx[t oper Tov « (€rous) tev [ye]wpy(dv) | kal KAnpovyev 
eTaKkorovlnoas THe yewvouevne en’ al[y]aOots avapyetpnoe Tod 
oTopov Kal avaypaacbae || racay Thy éoTrappevny yn ev te 5 
Tupae Kat adrous | y[éver]. Kat ra [dvd]uata trav Kata vow 
(ye)yewpyn|x[ér]ov Snpociwy yewpyav Kai xrnp[o]v|yov mmpos 
TO pndév ert (aeps\ypadnu Tod iepwratouv | tapelou yevécOar 
UTO TOV aoypddwy || } mpayyaTiKev, ws TOD KivSivou Kab 10 
upetv | [av]rois dua éxelvors Scotcovros, édy Te pavne | [xe]xa- 
xoupynLe|vo |v 7 ov Seovreas remp| a}y|uévov, undeperas mpodacews 
vpeiv | brrodevTopérys ert Tis dmatHcews || Everev yv@pliapou' 15 
Kal THS mévTor yeu|[vlouévns bh’ bwav dvaypadny tiv | tony 
éemidore. | ("Etovs) « Atl toxpa]topos Kaicapos Mdpxov | [Av]- 
pnriLov] Seounp[ov’Are]Eavdpou EdceBois || Evtruyots SeBacrod 20 
Meyeip 6. 
l. 16. lege avaypadijs. 

From the Fayam. The instructions issued to the collectors of 
the taxes in kind by the strategus of the district show that these 
officials had also to make a record of the seed distributed and of the 
land sown by the tenants on the public lands and by the cleruchi. 
Furthermore the collectors, the Aaoypddou, and mpaywartvcot seem 
to share joint liability if the treasury suffers any loss. The Naoypddor 
are officials connected with the collection of the poll-tax. The 
mpayywatixot occur but rarely in the Egyptian records and their 
duties are usually in connection with the allotment of the tax in 
grain. Cf. P. Ryl. 85; P. Amh. 107, 108, 109. In P. Giess. 58 
the title 1s used as a general term for officials (a.p. 116). Oertel 
omits this group in his study of the liturgy. 


197. DE MUNERE DECAPROTORUM 
(post 242 p. Chr.) 


P. Oxy. 62, verso; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 278. 


....as (€xarovrap)x(os) ért «xtno(ewv) | [Oeo(d)(?) T]érov 
Lvpwe d.ade|[Yo]uévwr otparnyiav yai(pey). | [ EEalutis NaBov 
pov Ta || [yp]dumara mréurpov | [ro]is KAnpovomous *Arro[A]|- 5 
Awviov tov dSexavpwr[o]lu | THs Opwoucedw Torrapy(ias), | va 
py ex THS ons apel|[Netas evédpa mepi thy | éuBornv yévntas 10 
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“Elreuya 8€é eis rotto tov | atatiwvdpiov adda | Kat Tods 
Aourrovs Sexal|rpa@tous, iva Svvyn|Odpev, 6Oev édv 8&(é)nu, | tTHv 
éuBornv trovnoat | dua Tayous. (2nd H.) "Eppadcbé ce edyouat. 

From Oxyrhynchus. From this letter of the centurion in charge 
of the imperial estates we learn that the heirs of a decaprotus were 
liable for the obligations of the liturgy during the remainder of the 
term of the deceased. This office was introduced into Egypt after 
the reorganization by Severus. ‘Uhere were normally two for each 
toparchy. There is some doubt as to whether they were members of 
the local senate or not (cf. Wilcken, Grundziige, 218; Kho, 1, 
147 ff.; Jouguet, Vie munic. 366 ff.; Oertel, Die Liturgie, 211 ff.; 
R.E. s.v.; P. Oxy. 1410), but they were apparently nominated by 
the senate. The liturgy, however, is not municipal but imperial 
(Jouguet, op. cit. 369), and in this respect it apparently differs from 
its counterpart in the rest of the empire. Grenfell is of the opinion 
that the office was usually held for five years (P. Oxy. 1410), and 
the evidence seems to support the view that the office was held for 
a number of years in the later period, but this was not because of 
the normal tenure of the liturgy. The edict of Magnius Rufus 
(P. Oxy. 1410) merely forbids reappointment, and there is no 
implication that the legal period of the liturgy was longer than a 
year. 

198. DE CESSIONE BONORUM EORUM 
QUI MUNERA DECLINANT 
(250 p. Chr.) 


C.P.R. 20; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 402. 


Col. 1 

[Avpnrcos ‘Eppodeldos ‘Opiwvos koopntevoas ‘Eppov modews 
THS mEeyaArNS apyaias Kal Naprpas Kai cewvotarns | [AvpnrLwe 
Evéaipjove tau xai Beodotat yupvalorlapynoavts Kal apytepa- 
revoavTt BovrcuThe diabeyouévwr thy rpu|[travetay THs adT]is 
TONEWS TOL TYstwTat[ we] yaipew. DOa[laolas pev erréctercra THe 
xpatiatns BovAge S4a ood | [ta dea Tov é|rietadpatos tod Tod 
vouod otpatnyov Atpnrtou Llépwvos d1a Avpndiou ‘E[p uot orpa- 
tyyex[o]d || [oanpérov alvriypadhévra mot UT6 TOD Aawmpordrou 
Huev nryewovos Arrmiov LaBetvou, mpos a HEi|[ouv wap] avrod 
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eEvoTavopevos TavT@y wv exw Tols TpoBaropmévots TOY nMLEeTEPOV 

FN ? / € / \ e A ? , A 
viov | [Avpnrsov ‘Opiwlva tov xa “Eppaiov eis Koopntetay THs 
avTns TrOAEwS LEO HY Urroyvs | [éEeTéeXeoa Urép | éuauTov eEava- 
AwOeis, de’ dv HOEAncEV Tov Kivdvvov THs TpoBorrNs elvat pos | 
[Tovs ovopacart jas, tov dé [r]od vouod otpa(tn)yov Biav yetvo- 
Mévnv KwrUCAaL, ef yelvoli]To Tapa Ta UT avTod || [cwrnpiws 
dunyopevé jévra, arrep érevnvextas axorovdws tHe éxdobeiane joe 
UTrO TOU Els TOTO émLaTaréy|[ TOS UIrNpéTOU U]|roypadne emi TIS 
plelas «ai eixddos tod dvtos pnvos Erreih. "Ex bes 5€é nrus jv KB | 
[Esreid, é£ed00n pov] da Bovrevt[e]xod varnpléryou erricradpa 
gov tov Evéaipu[o]vos tod cal @eodotov avto|[arpocwmws avt- 
emjurtanrevt[ols mept tyls alitns apyns per Exotacw Kai 
mapapopioOévta éx tov vopwv | [kal] ths [Umoypaldn[s] éme- 
¢[O]ovws tiva SnrAwWoavTOS KaTa TO dvayKaiov. Kal voy ayvt- 
emloTéAAW cot, || ex[e]id[jmrep tas] éxordv7[e] cai Tov cd[iJov 
adiotapmevar UTapKet ex TOV VopwY Kal TOV Beiwy Statal[E]ewv 

/ N / 4 / e / 
eae n-[-.-Bo]jOera ro pndeuiav Biav racyev [olis appoto- 
¢e U e \ \ , >] / 

Mevos 0 NaprporaTos Hyepov Kal | [x]aBocro[ vu Jer[ os] 7OEANcEV 
[ro]v otpatnyov Biav Kwr0cat, mpocbeis Tov Kivduvoyv THs 
mpoBoAns elvas trepi | [rov]s ovop[a]oavtas. Ei &€ oles, ov 
[av]rés Ta Tavta pov AaBea[v] avTi Tod vevouiocpévou TpiTov Ta 

A > A , / > , \ \ 
THe apxne [S]capépovta | [alavra a[mlomAnpaces cal [w]y 
évedpevery un[[8]]te Hv Tod nde THY KpaTLaTny BovrAnv. °Ap- 
Keo On||\[co]uar yap Tard[e] Tae avremi[a]radpare é[v] peyiorwe 
Sixaropate. Avpnrtos “Eppodiros ‘Opiwr[os] xoopntevoas | 
[eppacb Jai oe edy[ou las, pidrare. | [("Erous)] a’ Adroxpa[ro pos 
Kaicapos Taiov Mecoiov Kvivtov Tpatavod Aexiov KiceBots 
Evrvyois 2eBactod Keim xy. 


Col. 1 

Avpnrt@e Amrit LaBetvar TOL Nat poTaT@L Hyepove | Tapa 
Avpnriou ‘Eppodinov ‘Opimvos coountedvcavtos ‘Epyod mores 
THs weyarns apyaias | cal ANaupas Kal ocepwrlo}ratns. “Eni- 
oradpa Siocoy ypadey bn’ éwod mpos Tov Thy mpvTalvetay 
Stadeyopuevov Avpn[rA]vov Evdaipova Tov nat Ocodsorov yupvact- 
apynoavra BovrevTyy || Tov [a]ot(av) “Ep(worroduta@v) mpos a 
avros a[vrle[w]éorevrév pros avtompocwmws movos Tepi Koomn- 
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teias | eis fv @vopacbn ov SeovTws 6 HyéTEepos vios AvpnALos 
‘Opiwv o Kai “Eppatos pel” jv é&e|réXeoa brep euavtTovd mpo- 
té[plav broytws Pbacavros pou émiateiavros THE KpatioTne | 
BovrAne d¢ abrod ta avriypadévta pot bo TOD NapTpoTaTov 
Hryeuovos cov Tov Seamrdrov | Sndrady [e]E aEtwoeds pou ple]T 
exoTdcews TavTwv Tov UrapyovTwy ov Tpos THY Gvol|Lov 
dvopaciay Kai un Se[xyo]uévou avTa ws Trepréyet dtroTiPepas ev 
Tou évtaida | SeRBactetws rapa Tots el[y]veos Tod KUpiov HueV 
Kat Oeodireatatov Avtoxpartopos | Taiou Meao[t]ou Kuivrov 
Tpatavod Aexiov EvoeBots Evtuyots SeBacrod nai ‘Epevvias | 
Koumrpeconvas ’Etpovoxiiras LeBaorths awa Tavwe TOL wapTv- 
potrounpare Tpos TO undev | TO Tov pwéyeOos AavOdvew, aaparifo- 
pevos THY Tept eue hpovpav dia varnpéTov Bovdeu||TLKoD Kal 
huNakos THS TpuvTavelas ETL ATO ELKAdOS TOD OVTOS wNVos "Erreih 
mapa ta | vr cod cwtnpiws Sinyopevpéva, huAacoOMEVOY [ot 
dv éyw travtoiwv &4[ «]ai|wy. | ("Etous) a’ Avroxparopos Kaicapos 
Taiov Meaciov Kvivrov Tpaiavod Aextov EvceBots Evtvyods | 
LeBaorov “Ereih wy. Advpnrtos “Eppodiros ‘Opi@vos xoopn- 
revoas arreOéuny || os rpoxecrac. | (2nd H.) A(vpndAcos) “Hpwdiwv 
éxxov tcov. (“Erous) a’ ’Esreih xy. Tovtawv ta ica arréBov. 
From Hermopolis. The petition of Hermophilus is most im- 
portant for the study of municipal administration in Egypt after 
the reforms of Severus. Hermophilus had recently held the office 
of cosmete and claims to have been almost ruined by the expenses 
attached to this magistracy. Hisson was now nominated for the same 
office without his father’s consent and Hermophilus appealed to the 
prefect offering to cede all his property to the nominators according 
to the law. The prefect accepted his proposal and sent instructions 
accordingly to the strategus that Hermophilus should not suffer loss 
of citizenship or corporal restraint (cf. no. 185). This acceptance had 
been forwarded by Hermophilus to the civic council and he had 
surrendered his property according to law. ‘The council, however, 
was apparently free to accept or reject the proposal and it proceeded 
to order the arrest of Hermophilus in order to compel him to accept 
the liability for his son’s proper performance of the magistracy. 
‘Thereupon Hermophilus writes to the prytanis or presiding officer 
of the council offering the whole of his income, without reserving 
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the customary third, to the prytanis if the latter will relieve him 
from the burden of undertaking the magistracy on behalf of his 
son, and will administer his estate on behalf of the liturgy. From 
this it is probable that the nomination had been made by the 
prytanis, though this inference is not absolutely necessary. In the 
second column Hermophilus lodges a copy of the correspondence 
in the shrine of the Augusti and appeals again to the prefect. In 
this case he characterizes the nomination as illegal although there 
is no implication of this charge in his previous correspondence. 
It is assumed that Horion was a senator although he is not de- 
signated by any official title in the petition. However, it is probable, 
although not certain, that only members of the council could be 
nominated to magistracies (cf. pp. 89 f). The illegality may 
rest in the nomination to office of members in the same family 
without due regard to the law of vacatio (cf. no. 177 and p. 88). 

The law whereby two-thirds of the revenues of a surrendered 
estate were appropriated for the liturgy which the owner had refused 
to accept, and one-third was reserved for the use of the owner by 
the nominator or nominators who administered the estate for the 
benefit of the liturgy which they were compelled to undertake, is 
unknown elsewhere. Mitteis has brought together all the evidence 
which bears on this problem in his excellent commentary on the 
legal aspects of this petition (C.P.R. 20), although Grenfell has 
cast some doubt on his interpretation of the document (P. Oxy. 
1405). Cf. pp. 89 f, nos. 181, 185; P. Ry/. 77 notes; Hermes, 
32 (1897), 651 ff; 55 (1920), 21 ff. 


199. DE TRAPEZITIS OXYRHYNCHI 
(260 p. Chr.) 

P. Oxy. 1411. 

Avpnros Ironepaios 0 kai Neweovavos,| otpatnyos ‘Ofupuy- 
xetrov. Tav dnpociar eis | év cvvaydévtwy Kai aitvacapévr | 
Tovs TOV KOAAUBLoTLKwY TpaTrelav || TpameleiTas wS TaUTAS 5 
aroxnecoay|tl@]y THs wn BovrAec Oat mpoa((c))ierOar | Td Oetov 
Trav YeBactav voutopa, alvay]|en yeyévntat trapayyéAuate 
a[apay || yernvas races Tots TAs TpaTréCas KeKT[ NE ]||v[or]s TavTAs 10 
avoitarxatra[[n]]v[[a]]vous|o[uJampociec Oar mAnv parso[Ta]| 
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Tapaturou Kat KiBdnrov Kal xatax[eppal|rifew, ov povots dé 
avtois adda [Trois] | cal’ dvriva 8) TpdTov Tas cuvafAXa]||yas 
TOLoupeVvals, yeww@anoval[v]| as, es wy TeOapynotay THE TL HL 
map |\|ayyeriat, reipabnoovras av To [ué]|yeBos THs Nyewovias 
Kal étt aval Oev] | ém’ avrois [[70 we] }ye[[Co0c]]véo Oar rp[oc ]|lé- 
takev. "Eonuetwoaunv. “Erou[s mpel|ro[y] "A@vp{[e]] dydon 
K[[ec]]at ecads. 
l. 5. dege amoxXeicavras. 

From Oxyrhynchus. ‘The officials of the city accused the bankers 
of the city, who dealt in exchange, of closing their doors and re- 
fusing to accept the new imperial coinage. The strategus ordered the 
banks to open and to accept and exchange all coin except the 
spurious and counterfeit on the pain of suffering the penalties already 
prescribed in the past by the prefect for similar acts. For the banking 
problem in Roman Egypt, cf. Preisigke, Gzrowesen. ‘The importance 
of this document lies in its value in the economic history of the 
period rather than in its bearing on municipal institutions. The 
depreciation of the currency by successive emperors was apparently 
accompanied by laws compelling banks under state control to 
accept the new issue at the same value as the old, or at a value fixed 
apove its real worth. Accordingly when a new issue came into 
circulation there was a rush to exchange it for the older and purer 
coinage. The banks of exchange would close their doors or refuse 
to part with their reserves, but they were again and again compelled 
to open and exchange money by the edicts of the prefects. Cf. 
nos. 81, 133. 


200. DE NOMINATIONE EORUM QUI MUNERA SUBEUNT 
(265 p. Chr.) 


P. Fior. 2, vut, ll. 166-201; Wilcken, Chrestomathte, 401. 


(4th H.) [PAavsos Ha]vil[cx]os o nai Ad[yyo]s otpa(ryyos) 
‘EpporronX(etrov). | [Tod d00év]}ro[s] wot rpoolayy]éXpatos vid 
copapyav | [kouns Evjoed dca taév Anio[toT tacrap eiadid6r|- 
[twv] tous d¢ avrod éy[yey]pappmevous eis thy || [av] éavtav 
cwopapytav [ic]ov Snuoctas | [wp]oxevtar, va waves €[id]aor 
Kal ot etaary |yedévrTes Eywvtar Tav [éeyyetlptobévtwv avrtois | 
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UyLws Kal TiaTa@s ets TO €[v pndlevi pewgd[OA vac. | (5th H.) 
"Kone wood |unv. || 

(4th H.) ("Erovus) 18" tod Kupiou nuav Tar[re]nvotd LeBacrod| 175 

"Exe ¥. | 

(ist H.) @ravios Tavicxws tat nat Adyyout [otlpatrnyae 
‘EppozroAcitou | w[apa] AvpnAiwy Tupavvov ‘Eppya[mo]AX@vos 
cat Wad@rou|....... apporépwrv Kwopapyalv clopns Evoed 
du hper, || Av[pn]Atwv Torr@vos Taba[rov «jat"Opov ‘Arpiros 180 
audoté|pwv AnictomLacTav [Kali trav [Aourlav ov nuav Tav 
mwal|povrwy. Aidouev cat mpooalyy]érsrdopev Tods trroyelypap- 
pévous Kwopapyas, ep ot alvt]ovs avtina[BécO as tis | ypetas 
a0 onpepov, nT eotiv [y Tlov Ezeid told éveotlaros || 68’ 185 
(érous), dvtas evrropous Kai érri[tn]oeious Kivdu[vlor nuov | cal 
TavToY TOV KaTapevor[t lav ev THe avtHe Kw|une EE adANXEY- 
yuns, ods Kal nulet]s éyyvoueba. Kit dé. | Waiows KodrovOou 
pnt(pes) ....95 | ws (é€ra@v) pe’, moplov é]y(wv) (Spaxyuav 
dioxtriwy) || Lorduwy Tanovos unt[pos..... ]notos | 5 (ér@v) 190 
re, wop[ ov é]y(wv) (Spaypav Sicyiriwr). | Aveut[vyec]. | (’Erous) 
tB Avtoxpatopos Kaicap[os Houvmdilouv Ackevviov | Tarrdenvod 
Teppavixod Meyior[ou EuocelB[ods Evtulyots || SeBacrod 195 
"Eretd y'. (2nd H.) O¢ a[poxetmevor kwludpyas | dv yudv Tav 
Tapovt[wy Aniototalata@(yv) | erided@xapuev. A[vprrLos.... 
..ee[-. Jos eypayra trép avt(@v) [ypdupata pn eidotor] |. 
(3rd H.?) "Eonp(ecwoapny). || (Oth H.) Tupavy[os tarnpérns Snpo- 200 
giat mpobels xalte]y@p(uca). 

From Hermopolites. ‘This document is important for the history 
of the liturgy of the comarch. This official replaced the village-elders 
in the control of the affairs of the village after the municipal re- 
organization. There were usually two in each village and they 
were nominated by their predecessors in office. It is noteworthy 
that, in this period, not only the nominators, but also the citizens 
and the residents of the village were bound as sureties for the proper 
fulfilment of the liturgy (cf. Wilcken, /oc. cit. note on |. 186; Oertel, 
Die Liturgie, 153 ff-; nos. 171, 196; pp. 99ff.). The epistra- 
tegus had no longer any connection with the appointment of 
officials in the villages as this document was issued by the strategus 
(cf. Wilcken, Grundzitige, 349). 
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201. DE CONDUCTIONE AGRORUM PUBLICORUM 
(266 p. Chr.) 


C.P.H. 119, recto, col. viz; C.P.R. 39; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 


377: 

[T]he xpariorns Bovrje Eppot renews t[ns pweyarns]| apxaias 
Kal Nappas Kal ceuvorat[ns Sia Avpnriov] | Kopedriouv 
’AreEavSpou irrmixod aro otp[atiay] | yupvactapyou BovrevTod 
évapxou mpuTavews || THs avTHS TOAEWS Kai WS YpnpaTifer | 
[wa]od Avpnrtov Meveraov Ilacxeiotros pntpos | *Evyedros 
aro Kopns MexBaovbews. Bovropar | [E]xovoiws prcPocac bar 
éx tod m[o]Xectixod Aoyou | éwi ypovoy érn Técoapa amo TOD 
éveat@tos 18 (€rovs) || wept thy alv]rnv DcerBavOu é« rod 
@iroxpatovs | KkAnpov apovpas &F ets (co) Topav tTupov Kai ava- 
mau|uatixav yevov Kat étos Kata TO Hyicu, éxdopilov Kal 
dopov Kat éros arrora[x rou Ta[v brAwr] | avovpav mupod apra- 
Bav Séxa oxT@ Kai apyu||piov dpaypav éEBdounkovta Svo, as 
arobocw | Kai petpnow ev Tat Tladvi cai Ezreid not cat éros, | 
TO pev apyvptlo]y Soxipov, Tov S€ wupov ets TO bn|pooLov TpwTNL 
petpnoe pialv] doxixme avti | peds “A@nvaiov Kai roicw 
petpnary Kal Olapayv ets TO ||. .actadjvar, Tov Snuociwy TavToV 
THS yns | Kal emimeptoparv OvTwWY Tpos TOV THS TOAEwWS | NOYov. 
’Eay &€ 6 pn yeivoito aBpoyos yévntae aro Told] | éEAs Erov[s], 
érravay Kes érravTAnow K[al] TeAXéow | TOY mpoKeméevwv hopwr 
TO Huo, émBail|waros dé yewvopuevou e€ov Erépors peraptcOodp | 
i kal avtoupy[ily Kai émrepwt(neis) wpor(oynaa.) ("Erous) 16’ 
Avtoxpdtopo[s] | Katcapos Tovrdiov Acxewviov Tarrcnvot | 
Teppavixod Meyiortou Lepotxod Meyiorou KuaeBods | Kutuxods 
Le[Blacrov Kotak yx’. || [A@pnrvos)] Mevéralos Tacyevodr]os 
pepicOwpar ws mpox(ectar). | A(vpndsos) Kompi[s éyp(ara) 
U(mrép) avt(od) w]7 €i8(oT0s) yp(aupara). 

From Hermopolis. This document gives the terms of a lease of 
the public lands of the city from the municipal council for a term 
of four years. The rental is paid partly in kind, partly in money. 
It is noteworthy that the lessee states that his contract is voluntary 
on his part, implying that compulsory leaseholds were not unknown 
at this period. In case of lack of water in any season the lessee pays 
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half the stipulated rental, but in case the city receives a better offer 
for the lease of the land during the term of the leasehold, it has the 
right to cancel the lease. From this document it is apparent that 
the municipality now controlled a certain amount of land in the 
nome, and it is probable that Severus transferred some if not all 
of the state lands in the nome to the municipality when he instituted 
the new organization (cf. pp. 29 f.; Wilcken, Grundziige, 308). 


202, EPISTULA SENATUS HERMOPOLITANI AD otpatnyov 
(266-267 p. Chr.) 


C.P.H. 52; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 38. 


[‘Epmod roXews THS peyddns] apxatas [kal Naympordrns] | 
[kaiceuvorarns 7 Kpatiatn Bov]An Av[pyrt@e|... 6. eee ee ees 
atplarnya ‘Epplorronirov | ree dirtalror [yaipew: ||....... 
Sr oon |raToU: KUPIOW wird tae vduleeine eta 6S aes 
TAGE NOY Woe i ea Chere eeeeaae y mépos Tov apl..... 
Lime iaste eater at. do|poroylias KAL Tre... eevee Pere. : 
epov TauTns éeyd[.....66- eacerara aca eer 0 Napml|rporaros 
WYEU@[V oe eee ceee lade Goce eae ait |raypa ATEN... eee eee | 
Varese: te Kat SeKATPWTOV WS ETLXELPNT...-.. eee esleeeee 
ch nes atratt[et|y TO varomeimrov TptTov Hépos ee pas 
avayKaiws arndiodpeba (carapuyeiv) TpOs TO ueyebo[s] || avrov 
[a ]fcovvtes mapadex Ova piv Ta pln] | dedvtws amrnutTn neva 
els GAG HUov oprAnpa| Ta kai [mejotevouev Kata THy éuuTov 
avtov | mpos Tolvs Um]nxoous didavOpwrriav Kal pos Ta Gei[a] | 
evoéBe[tav] émrivedvoesy THe Senoer Tod Kowvov judy || cuvedpiov. 
"Exresdy 866 avayxaiov nv $e Kal oé émiotéd|NcoOae Katw Kal 
dmroaxnt TotauTns | elamrpakews, iv Tapa Ta Deiws Scnyopevpéva | 
yelvomevny ewéurparo 1 weyanreorns Tov | Nawmporatou Hyeuovos, 
akorovOws trois év 1||uiv doEacu émiaTéAXNopev oot e[(d]oTe ws 
ov|dSevl axivdvvov Adtoxpatopawr yapite | [a]vts[ Br ]éresy, Noyou 
huracoopévolu t]he moder | Kal tHe Boudye wept ob &xovar 
qavtTos Stxatov: || acoA(ovOws) Tots ev Huliv) d0E(act) émriarén- 
[Nouev] wor avra Tad|ta, iv’ eidijis K(ai) a(epi)weivns Tov t(Hs) 
fry(enovias) dpov | ws ovdev axivduvoy avtoxpatopixds ydpo|te 
[avri]Brérew. | ("Erovs) 18’ [Av]toxpatopos Kaicapos Tov- 
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35 mdAtou || Accewviov Tadrdunvod Teppavixod Meytorou | TWepovxod 

Meyicrou EvaeBods Evtuyois SeSdorou |... 

]. 14. xatadvyeiv supplied by Wilcken. 
. 20. "Eedy & corrected by scribe to “Evetdy S€: av Kal to Av Se Kat. 
. 21. xar’ edno xatw corrected by scribe to xdrw. 
. 29. Kal peivys Tov THS Hyepovias Opov erased by scribe. 
. 30. e€iddre ta corrected by scribe to avra ratra. 

From Hermopolis. Unfortunately this piece of papyrus is very 
fragmentary and its meaning can only be made out in part. It is 
evident, however, that the city was heavily in arrears in its quota 
of tribute, and the senators appealed to the prefect to have certain 
sums illegally exacted credited to their indebtedness. The strategus 
had paid no heed to their protests and had continued his exactions 
in spite of the law—apparently an edict which forbade the strategus 
to collect arrears by confiscation or by fines until appeals were 
decided. The senate hereby warns the strategus to desist until the 
prefect visits Hermopolis on his next judicial circuit. 


ee ee! 


203. ACTA SENATUS OXYRHYNCHI 
(270-275 p. Chr.) 
P. Oxy. 1413. 

ree n Kai Whdiopa avTet emi TOVTOLS yLveTOw Els HuLLY@pLOV 
Ties awe 7 ere i baad as 66 elonyovpat. Lemripcos 
Lepjvos o Kai layupiov eEnyntnys et[m(ev)] 0. eee Paveeees 
Sieeee kai wl....|...éart Tov|rots Tois dpots. Ot Bourgevrai 
el(ov)' @xeavé, cEnynta. | [o mpvTaus elev’ TO weyaldiov Tov 
Kuptou huav Avpnrtavod L€Bacrtov. ‘Ovoudcarte ovv cai Bovdev- 
5 Tas Wa Ta oTETTTLKA AUTMV Elo[......- | ot BouNeural eizrov 
veces ]t.O rpuitaves elr(ev): mpotpéepacde ot €Enyntat tivas. OF 
éEnyntai ei(ov): mpotpamntw [X]epjvos evs eEnynteiav. ‘O mpv- 
Tavs ei[m(ev): ...|... Lal|Retvos nat os ypnua(rifer) rputaved- 
cas elr(ev)* 6 TIXouriov oremtixov éTt oheirer HS avedéEato atrd 
tinay éEnynreias. ‘O mpvt[avs | eir(ev): .... y]paupareds 
TroNerTLKwD eltr(ev)* vat. "lovNtavos o Kat Atooxoupidns éEnynrhs 
elrr(ev) IIXouriwy ddeiner otemri[xov], ovxovy [...|... OF 
Bovrevt jai elz(ov): 0 dvopacGels eri THt tdtwt TopwL Mvouda On. 
Lemripsos Acoyévns 6 cat’ Ayabos Aaipwv yevouevos vropvnyua- 
toyp[a]dos wai .... |... [Os ypnuat(tGer) cvvdiKos ela(er): 
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Depnvo(?)]s earev yupvaciapxos. ‘O wrpvtaus elm(ev)* ovopacate 
adrous, iva nav ro éEnyntixoy avaoTabj. Oi é&nynrat elz(ov): 
mpotpamntw Iwy vios ...||.... [Lets tv eEnynretlav tov rart- 
mov. Yexovvdos YexovvdSouv apyxepevs elw(ev)- émutrnpetcOw odv 
6 ovopacbeis. “O mpvravs elr(ev)* aipotpuar eis érrern|[pnou 
weeeee Darréav kai] Wrouretvoy iva thy rlotw arorAnpdcwow 
tHe BovrAnt. Oi Bourevrai eim(ov)* ayve miaré Diréa, dyvé wicteé 
IIno[u]retve. Tovrwr[.. |... vrepreBévrwy eis rHv] EERS Bovrny,o 
mpuTaves elmr(ev)* Kal al ddAXaL apxal dvowacdtwaav. Ovoydaoate 
dé xai Bovreutas. Ov aro THs TpitTys purrs elr(ov)-....|...[O 
mputavis eli(ev): émi|rnpnoes Netdos Bovdreutys. Oi Bovrevtal 
elmr(ov)* ayve wuoté Netre, aet Karas Netros, BonPeav avrar. 
Oi amo thls T]pirns puarls | elar(ov)+ Yemripsos Avoyevns 0 Kal 
"Ayalos Aaipov yevopuevos Urropynparoypados Ka’ ws Xpnpa- 
(Tiler) cbvdeKos elar(ev) . » Jeareianga Wopov, ToUTég TLV yev- 
pata atroKkeipeva ev TL Movie, Kal Otay yvwoOHe 4 TocoTns, 
mapate[O|noetas vpily. ... || .-.-]gos Kat ws yxpnpa(rifer) 
elir(ev)* Saou viv wvopacOnaav vio Pedéov Kai ‘Hpaxrdiovos 
evoudcOncav. Of Bovrevt[ali eli(ov): dao dds .... | [ras 
purfs(?). . 1. GYVE mo ]re ‘Opiov ryeouy aay év Neopetp, aryve 
mate Aewvidn yeovyav év AworGéou, dryve miste Br[olapiov 
yeou|[yav ev. ...+.-. Lemripcos Acoyévns o Kai Ayabds Aaiwov 
yevomevos UTropvnpatoypados Kai ws xXlpnpa(tiler) ocvvdiKos 
elir(ev)* iva mpotpdmwcw Kal apxywouw ot dvopwatopuevos, Fé 
mpwteviavTov THS ALTOUpynalals ..... Pere ie iia esas i 
[I roXepaios yupvaciapyos elm(ev)* ....-. . €jis tHLv tpra]xdda 
tod Mecopy ypeioat. The ev Tptaxdds ov Expeccer, GAXrA THE 
éEfs veounvias Ou emod é[ypevce]v, wapadey[....... slidete aca ]s 
6 ToD Dirocodou, y éemectater Oeodwpos vids Itoreuaiouv Kat 
ovx éypercev, GAN éeywm €x mpoypelas [éxperoja. “Edy odv 
[.....]-2+++ of BovreuTat eim(ov):] wxeave Irorepuaie, oxeave 
yupvaclapye. ba Atovicwos 0 xal ‘Aprepidwpos, 8 “Apiotiov o 
| "Avd[pover]xos “Ao[v]yxpi[rov....|...... yupvaclapxos 
elar(ev): - ..] 9 evardrAayn Tov Heep ov. Ort Bovrevtai eiz(ov): 
kupla. Ta wabiamace: uy Elevexos cat ot pédAdovtes yun[vace- 
APYEWV, were e | oreeeees ] Zepiivos Appaviov yumvactapyos 
elar(ev)* ur) BAamrrérw pov To Wndiopa 7 evadrayn Ths 4[u] [pas 
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ceeceeeeeevelecsees CL] Ka’ py expercer, Ky Yeounpos Kab 
"Exriayxos of Tod Dirocddov. Oi Bovrcvtai elr(ov)> wxelavé 
Lephve, Mxeave yupvaciapye ......||.... 6 wputaves elz(ev): 
we eee] 0 CrreixTns Ypvaod oTEpavou Kai vEiKNS TOD KUpioV NMOY 
AvpnAtavod SeB(aar)ov “lofurs........ Peer . TOU KUptlou 
npov Adpynralvod LeBaotod nai bre Kal 0 aréhavos avtod Hdn 
éryévero, Kal eb py Ol TexVvErTaL [...... 2.200 |...7da oxjevn 
Taira Kar evyny yeivetat. “Adda dodexa TdrXavTa S00nTw Tois 
Texyveita[i]s .....-- oat aes - Ov Bovrcuvrai ecim(ov): of avrol 
atrattetrwaav. Oéwv o Kal ’Opiyévns X[aupnuor(?)]os wal ws 
¢ ef / b \ 9 

xp[nua(riter) elr(ev): ........|..... StvJacbe avtovs amrat- 
thoat. Oi Bovrevtat elar(ov): ayvot rictol atravtntat. Kvzop[os] 
6 xat’ Ayal os Aaipwv kai os xpnua(rifer) elrr(ev):....||...Jvaz, 
\ \ iol \ € / S \ e / 

éav [pu] TeXecwOne TO Epryov. “O mpvtravis eim(ev)* Kat o Kpari- 

b] , 7 e , 9 \ 

a[tos] éreotpatnyos §[....]....... Kvzropos 0 nat ‘Ayabos 
Aaipwv xjai os xpnua(rifer) eim(ev): Stav ovv evOéws EXOnt, 
erevyOnoerat t[Oo E]pyov. Ot Bovrclurai e]i[m(ov)+ ....... | 
eee Jre Evsrope, evdsoinnte Kirope. Lewriptos Acoyévns 0 Kal 
"Ayados Aaipwv yevou[evos tTropvnpatoypdados | cai os ypnpa- 
(titer) avvdsxos elm(ev)* eb Te Tot]s Texvettats ev TriaTL dvaXdt- 


oKetalt, twapateOncetas viv. | ..... ['O mpuvravs elm(ev): 

ea eees |] WOv HY Kal Erertadn TOTE TO KOLVOY TOV KoopNTLaV dia 
K]opynAcavod cai Tavoar[iouv.......||..--- Jos dedn[AwxKev jac 
mpi av To Tay avadwpa SoO[ni........ |] MaéE:pov ev... d[.. 
ee re AtToupy(!)|nolav..... éws Tov Ilaywva.... 
Shei he ees Ly Mae siaa TOUS hoe sds Ae ONG QUINT Oriana 8 


From Oxyrhynchus. This record of the proceedings in the senate 
at Oxyrhynchus was written on an unusually broad sheet of papyrus. 
More than eighty letters have been lost from the beginning of the 
lines, and the part of the document still preserved can be interpreted 
only in part. Sufficient remains, however, to give valuable in- 
formation in regard to the organization of the senate, the procedure 
in appointment to magistracies and liturgies, and details in regard 
to municipal administration. The first three lines give the con- 
clusion of a discussion about filling an official post, probably that 
of exegetes. The prytanis apparently brings the proposal before the 
senate in each case. In ll. 4-18 the topic is the appointment of 
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municipal magistrates, particularly the exegetae and their ézrern- 
pntrau. The latter are evidently official guardians of the officials 
elected, and apparently the senators are more interested in them 
than in the nominees to office. The relations of these guardians or 
supervisors to the exegetae are uncertain. They may have ad- 
ministered the duties of the office while the exegetae provided the 
funds, but it is more probable that they were responsible in some 
way for the person of the candidate, and were appointed to prevent 
his flight or avoidance of the liturgy and its obligations. Supervisors 
of gymnasiarchs (P. Oxy. 471) and of the office of agoranomus 
(Oertel, Die Liturgte, 239 f.) are also known, and the latter some- 
times replaces the agoranomus (P. Oxy. 1413, 1. 10 note). The 
relation of the magistrate, his supervisor, and his nominators be- 
comes a complicated problem which cannot be solved with the 
scanty evidence available. In |. 4 the prytanis opened the debate 
with a reference to honoring the emperor by the nomination of 
senators to magistracies in order that their payments for crowns of 
office should be available for the state. Evidently, at this period, 
only senators were available for magistracies (cf. pp. 89 f.). The 
exegetae were asked to nominate candidates to succeed themselves 
or possibly to fill a vacancy in the college. They suggested a certain 
Serenus (?) for the post. The remarks of the prytanis, probably a 
request for more names, are lost. Sabinus now called attention to 
the fact that Plution had not paid his fee for the crown on entering 
the college of exegetae. This statement was confirmed by the 
secretary of the municipal treasury and the debate was continued, 
probably with a warning that the precedent should not be followed 
by Serenus. The senators made the statement that the nominee 
(Plution or Serenus) was named on the security of his own property. 
The syndic then apparently closed the discussion about Serenus 
with a remark of which the point is obscure, but which perhaps 
implied that Serenus was ineligible because he already held the post 
of gymnasiarch. The exegetae then nominated Ion and, on the 
proposal of the chief-priest, Phileas and Plutinus were named as 
Ion’s supervisors. Next comes a reference to business, probably 
concerning the supervisors, which is deferred to the next meeting. 
The prytanis then calls upon the other colleges to make nominations 
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for office, and he also asks for nominations to the senate. The third 
tribe, whose turn it was, apparently, to make nominations for litur- 
gies during the following year (cf. no. 191; Jouguet, Vie muntc. 
410 f.), now made a nomination for some office and the prytanis 
named a supervisor. In this case only one supervisor is named, 
and the office must be different from that to which lon was 
nominated, as two évritnpntai were named for the exegetes. The 
third tribe then made another nomination, but the syndic intervened 
explaining that he had impounded the property of some individual 
(probably the person whose name had just been mentioned) and 
would report on its value later. The meaning of ll. 15~—17 is obscure. 
Grenfell thinks that objection was made to the previous nomination 
because only two names supported it. This was followed by the 
selection of candidates on the nomination of the senate collectively, 
and chosen from the whole body of the tribe or of the senate. The 
debate concluded with some remarks concerning the first year of 
their liturgy. This may imply that liturgies were now held for a 
longer term than one year which has hitherto been regarded as the 
normal tenure of office. In ll. 19-24 we find some new information 
about the gymnasiarchs. ‘They took turns in providing the oil, each 
furnishing the requisite amount for one day. Tche gymnasiarchs- 
elect also were required to share this burden, but in a body, not 
singly. From P. Oxy. 1418 (4.D. 247) we learn further that the 
office was often held for longer terms than a year, although the 
incumbent may have only been called upon to serve for short periods 
of a few days each time. In Il. 25 ff the debate deals with the 
preparation of a gold crown due from the city, and the method of 
raising money to pay for it. 


204. ACTA SENATUS OXYRHYNCHI 
(270-275 p. Chr.) 


P. Oxy. 1414. 
eree ee o]pire[ra]e [xJat rarLa]lvra dexatécoapa. ‘H tipi tov 
p o[te]x[a]ptwv tdXavra éxatrov recoap[dKovta|....... Jarréxo 


Q , A le) > N / aA , A ¢ 

Ta Stadpépovra Tat vowas eis TO pépos THS ToAEwWS SE Husoor. 
Mnviaios arrodobvas éx THs dias arratteic Owoav E[rrra juscav. .| 
...-)xiGerar. |....[O mpdrams elm(ev): rtH]v rod lepod 
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ypad[y|y xLarleoxéypacbat cal Spov Sed@xate kal érectarn(y) 


Ta SofavtTa Upely TOL OTPATHYaL, AANA [ot lepers py ||..... TOS 
TO ép|yov TodTO meTayelptoapéevous pwndeé Tals] yuvaixas avTav 
Stvacbar krw@Oew 76 Aetvoy TpoEBarovTO..|....+...4....07WS 


\ \ A ¢ A ~~ 7 \ A , 9 A? A 
Kai Tept TovTO Gpov Sw@TE* OArLyE yap KO[Ma]t cio al év TAL 

A e ca) A \ * ” € \ > 
VOM@L UL@Y TOUTO TO Eldos Exovatv. Oi Bov[A]e[uTat elsr(ov)° 
ae eee |vat. erripusos Acoyévns o wai “Ayabos Aaipov 
yevopevos UTrouvnuatoypados Kal ws ypnpua(tifer) svv[dcxos 


elar(ev)* of Awvewtropou(?)..|......]oae nat é[x] Trecoapacovra 

évvéa Snvapiov eivas TO AEtvoyv TO aTHMOVLKOY, EvdeKka Oe Snvapta 
3 A b 4 3 \ “A a / / 

autois eEwdidcOn an[o tod Tapsaxod Aoyou | ....ylevéoOas. 


[Oc Bolureutal efr(ov): [Se]xaevvéa Snvapiots apneicOwoay ot 
Necvevtropoi({s)) peta TO &Ewdtal[o]uevov amo Tov ta[p]i[axod 
Adyou. Lewripos Acoyévns o cat Ayabos Aaipwv yevopevos || 
Uropvnuatoypa|dos Kat ws yYpnya(riCer) avvduxos eltr(ev)* et 
TovTo vplily [e]do€ev eri Tov oTnpoviKod, Tetpav TpoceveyKov- 
ple]v cal tots wérArovori[y Upaiver |..... ] takdtwody tiva oi 
ALvovgos of wéAOvTES Upaiver THY GOdVNV TOD tepod ava....| 
...[dvayvacbetons aE|tocews Tay TH]s TOMEWS ALvoUdav Tepl 
ToD peta TAS Tépvow eFodtacOeicay avTots [UTrép.. .dpaxpuas 
SoOjvat dddras Spaypas |....... Si]a [rH]v wreotepiav [Ta]v 
elOa@v Kal THY TWAEOMLGOiaY TMV UTOUpy[@]v, META THY AVaYVACLD 
o m[putaus eim(ev)* S00ntTwaav Tois ALvoipols adraL Spaypal | 

..kolyta ets [oluvrAnpwow Spaypov Siaxociwy bia THv 
TreoTipiay TaV Eldav. TovTo Whdlicacbe || ...cuvre]tiunpévov 
Tov Kpixov Kal avTat TpocyeverOwoay, Oi TeXovYTES THY TLLHY 
rov [Atvou(?) |....... |z[a]pareOnoerar viv ri EERS Bourne. 
Oi Bovrevra} elir(ov): ofrw. | ...... .[avay]|vwo Bevtos emia tan- 
patos Tepevtiov Apiov otpa(rnyod) trept Tod aipeOnvat exal....| 
édo0fev virepreOjvals[elis rnv EAs Bournv. | ...[dvayvwobévtos 
émiata|Apatos tlod] otpatnyod qwepl aipécews adN@[V Kata]l- 
TopTav Cory pel[ta THY avayvwow oO mpvTavs elmer): || 
....] padora [be] Trev xlatlavoprav trav xatade[popév lov 
Co.wy Tots apa t[olis catad[epopévors..|.......]umov cuvdkas 
Tivas Tous trap[olyras aro THs BovrAns o@[vloudoapev eva 
Lapar[iwva ... wa pn |......-] ylelyntar. Of Bovrgcural 
elmr(ov) atiunte mpvtavi, cwlov nuiv, mpuTavl, Kaas apyis 
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Ka[\@>o ...... 6 mpuTams eclt(ev)'...[..eeeee ] ev Tau AoyLo- 
tnptw. éativ. Oi Bovreural elr(ov) émiercas 6 mpvTaus. | 
...-[O mptbravis ela(ev)* 6 vopjos x[e]Aever apo éEaunvou Tov 
weAXorpuTavwy dvopdlerbar. ‘Trrouiuvyjok[wo vluds T..... || 
....[ol] Blovrev]rai ela(ov): peta oxérews 1 dvopacta 


yetv[e]Tac 7[..... 6 mpuTavis elr(ev)' |.....- Ju yap ev) 
voows eiul Kal Ths mrevpas [P]éyxopat, ws érictacOat, Kal 
eee |...[O& Povrevral elm(ov): ....]du7e mpvran, 
evyev[és] mwpu[tlave, ére cape Urrép nuav, caue dEva Tod érrav[w 
xpovov. ...|....'O mpitams eli(ev):........] eotiv, Kat ob 
Hput[olu rovt[ov] rov pépous [o]de[i]ALov]res....eouTw... 
Sew... ... [Oi Bourevrar elm(ov):........ ae 0 
mputavis elm(ev): érretdy o[nluepov mpooxrAntov Bovr[rAny || 
sneer tie es atte eee .+++. jae m[povoliav trounontas Grav To... 


From Oxyrhynchus. This document is similar to no. 203. About 
sixteen letters are lost from the beginning of the lines and about 
fifty from the ends. The first question discussed deals with the 
textile industry which was apparently a municipal monopoly (cf. 
Grenfell-Hunt, Introduction to their commentary, and the refe- 
rences cited there). In ll. 1-4 some statement is made about debts 
and the value of garments. The receipt of six talents and a half of 
the fourteen talents from the nome on account of the city’s share is 
acknowledged. In Il. 4-11 Grenfell’s interpretation is as follows: 
The topic is the supply of yarn required for making the vestments 
of a local temple, which was under municipal jurisdiction, and the 
amount to be paid to the yarn-merchants. Owing to the difficulty 
of securing yarn the previous budget had to be modified. The village 
spinners had either refused or had been unable to carry out their 
engagements, and it had apparently been necessary to apply to the 
city yarn-merchants for the supply. ‘Their price was considered too 
high by the senators and they reduced it from 49 to 30 denarii. In 
ll. 12-16 the weavers, who are organized in a guild, present a 
petition for higher remuneration in consideration of the increased 
cost of raw materials and the rise in wages of their assistants. The 
presentation of the petition to the local senate implies that the city 
controlled the industry rather than the state. 

In ll. 17 ff reference is made to a communication from the 
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strategus concerning the election of some official. Action on this 
was deferred until the next meeting. A further communication 
from the strategus dealt with the nomination of some one to convoy 
animals. I"he prytanis informed the senate that he had already 
nominated Sarapion with the approval of some senators who were 
with him at the time the communication was received in order 
that there might be no delay. The senate approved his appointment. 
From this it is clear that the prytanis did not make nominations on 
his own responsibility, but that he could act in an emergency and 
have the nomination approved at the next meeting of the senate 
(cf. pp. 89f.; P. Oxy. 1412). In ll. 24 ff. the prytanis calls 
attention to the fact that nominations for his office must be 
made six months in advance, and apparently asks for nominations 
from the senate. Apparently he was renominated by acclamation, 
but declined on the ground of ill-health. In this case the prytanis 
did not nominate his successor as was the case in certain other 
magistracies, Later the prefect appointed the prytanis (cf. no. 206), 
on the favorable vote of the senate. 


205. DE EXACTIONE TRIBUTI 
(saec. 111 p. Chr.) 


P. Br. Mus. 2, 213; Wilcken, Chrestomathte, 267. 


ee eee ee ee eee TATA hades eels wae vol. .TE 
Kat ...ecws Kat | ...dnA@oal pot a...TEK...evovcay | 
..v SidOe[or]v adda x[at] t[n]v arepell[y]evouevny ar’ 
avt@y mpoacobov | xa[t to] na év dnrdOoai por. Et yap |- 
§....moes Te pos Kap mpaxGev | edéyyOn, avdtos ér[l] ra[v] 
Tommy | yevouevos ote av xatadaPouw ent || reprypadje rod 
Tapeiou mpayOév, | TovTO KaTAa TOUS TOU TapmeEiou Vopmous | &K« TE 
[[éx]] rév cay brapyovrwyv | cal (rev) brevOivav KeXevaw aTrO- 
cata|a[Tla@jvas. Eppa(cbat ce) ev yo(war). || (’Erous) 8 Meyelp €. 
The origin of this piece of papyrus is unknown. It contains 
part of a rescript or edict of a strategus to the collector of taxes in 
one of the districts under his supervision. It is expressly stated that 
the law of the treasury rendered the property of a collector and of 
his guarantors liable for any fraud practised by him in the collection 
of the imperial revenues. Cf. Dig. 50. 6. 6, 10. 
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206. DE MUNERE evOnuapyias 
(ca. saec. 111 fin. p. Chr.) 


P. Oxy. 1252, verso, col. 11. 

[Ilapa rob mlpurdve[w]s. | [Aci] jyeuav déoror[a] plolv, 
Twacav evOéviay vrapxev Tolts ToAtTats,| | wadsora dé THY TOU 
dprov xyopnyiav. Kal viv evruyads juiv [........] | xara tov 
mpoeAnrAvOoTa éviavTov avavéwowy Tetoincat Tod ote[pavou 
Tov] || evOnviapyxtKxod Kal ayopavoutKod TrOAN@L YpdvwL TOUTWY 

b 4 > NX / b 4 e \ / e 4 
[eqrtAcAoc]|roTwv. Avros Toivuy éya, Hy[e]uav Kupte, U[rroyvw]s 
xetpotovn[ Geis da] | tis edTuyovs cou Seksas els THY Tapa 
’‘Ofupuyy[eitais] aputaveiav alopévas (?)] | wapedOav eri to 
avadjoacbat Tov ctépavov TovTov dhpovtid[a ovdeui|lav anv 
mwemroinuat KaiTol....va éyov Ta erixeimevad por avladrwpa]||ta 

¥ \ 5 / a 5 / A \ ? \ a 
els Te THY Stoiknaow Tay Snuoctwy AOUTPawV Kal ets Ta ALoLT 
modt]|Tixa Satravypata Kai TO ovvexas TH. BovdrAL Twept THS 
Tov apyovta[y atrodei]|Eews. Kai 6) ro Tdyua To TOY yu_va- 
avdpxyov amédeEev [e]vOn[vidpyas] | téws amd tpiov TeV 
Pd / J / ¢e / e\ 
érnaiws Cntoupévwv povovs dvo [........] | ‘Hpaerecov viov 
IIdXourdpyou nai Lapardppwva viov ....p..[......0b]||Twes 
Kata wev THY TpoTpoTHny THs BovAnS TaperOovres alvd]t[tKa 
THv| | apynv wapnitncavto, batepov Sé mea Oévtes Kal .. .ovTes 
aver[dBovro] | cal éx pépous eyoprynoav thy evOnviapxelav Hv 


eeu wacaly.....é«] | «Anpov arroboPjvat tHe mone. Tetpap- 
pévos yap ep’ éxdotov tétraxtas [ex KAnpou] | brép Tov avTovs 
pn abpows thy Terpdunvov yopnyncavtas b[.......] || éwerpe- 


Becba. Upoetpepaunv ’Appoviov IItod\XAapio[vos évapyov] | 
yupvactapyoy yuwoBévta odeirery AoLTOY pHva THS evOn[viap- 
yeias] | éavtod év ta. petakm arododvas Urép Tov tovbToUS 
avaxtnow o[tyaavtas] | evwapas Kal TO brdXdotTOoY THS apyIs 
améurrras atrodovvar. “A[AAA eet] | émictarévres ovToL 
Kopnynoar Tas Tpopas THe TWOXEL TOU UVIroNoiTrov [ypovov] || THs 
APXs avTOV avTiNeyovTEs EppwvTal, KATA TO avaryKaioy [mpoc- 
dhevyo] | eri tiv onv idexpiveay adkidv 81a Tov otpatnyov 
avtou[s] Tov..... 

From Oxyrhynchus. This document belongs strictly to the 
Byzantine period, but it has been included in this collection because 
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we learn that the office of eutheniarch and agoranomus had been 
discontinued in Oxyrhynchus before the beginning of the Byzantine 
period and had only recently been revived by the prefect. At the 
end of the second century Oxyrhynchus had nine and probably 
twelve eutheniarchs. ‘The office had lapsed like many of the other 
municipal offices in the third century as the increasing cost of the 
liturgies attached to the magistracies made all positions in the 
municipality undesirable and so burdensome that citizens sought to 
avoid public service at any cost, even by going into exile or surrender- 
ing their property (cf. pp. 112 ff; nos. 180, 194, 198). In the period 
of Diocletian’s reign it is evident that many changes in organization 
had taken place. The appointment of the prytanis was ratified by 
the prefect. The order of gymnasiarchs nominated the eutheniarchs, 
apparently on their own risk; for they had only nominated two 
out of the three required. These two had sought to evade the office, 
but were finally persuaded to undertake the position. Each served 
four months in order that the difficulties of collective liability might 
be avoided. The two appointees, having filled the first two terms 
in a somewhat dilatory fashion, refused to act in the third period 
of four months, and the prytanis asked the prefect to instruct the 
strategus to compel them to fulfil their term. 
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. Epistula legati Lyciae, Valeri Severi, ad Rhodiapolitanos (125 p. Chr.). 


Lafoscade, 104; Cagnat, JGRR. 3, 739, c. 16. 
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Rescriptum imperatoris Hadriani(?) ad Pergamenos de collybo 
(125 p. Chr. ?). 

Ditt. Or. Gr. 484; Fraenkel, Alterthtimer von Pergamon, VII, 2, 279. 
Epistula Avidi Quieti, proconsulis Asiae, ad Aezanitas (125-126 
p. Chr.). 

CIG. 3835; Le Bas-Waddington, 860-863; Lafoscade, 93; Ditt. Or. Gr. 

502; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 5713; CIL. 11, 355, S. 7003; de Ruggiero, 

L’ arbitrato pubblico, 57. 

Epistula imperatoris Hadriani ad Stratonicenses (127 p. Chr.). 

Lafoscade, 23; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1156a; Ditt. Syll.8 837; Riccobono, 

P- 325- 
Epistula Pomponi Vettoniani, legati Lyciae, ad commune Lyciorum 
(128 p. Chr.). 

Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 739, c. 143 Lafoscade, 103. 
Epistula imperatoris Hadriani ad Ephesios (129 p. Chr.). 

Lafoscade, 26; 1.B.M. 3, 487; Ditt. Syl/3 838. 

Privilegia concessa Dianae Ephesiae ab imperatore Hadriano (129 
p. Chr.). 

Ditt. Sy/l.3 839. 

Epistula Sufenatis Veri, legati Lyciae, ad lyciarcham (131 p. Chr.). 

Lafoscade, 105; Cagnat, JGRR. 3, 739, c. 18. 

Titulus honorarius (132 p. Chr.). 

CIL. ut, S. 1, 72823 Dessau, 315. 
Lex Palmyrenorum (137 p. Chr.). 

Ditt. Or. Gr. 629; Cagnat, [GRR. 3, 1056, Il. 1-16. 

Lex de certa ole1 portione rei publicae vendenda (117-138 p. Chr.). 

IG. and 1 (ed. min.), 1100; de Ruggiero, L’ arbitrato pubblico, 36. 
Epistula imperatoris Hadriani (?) ad Athenienses (117-138 p. Chr.). 

IG. 1 and um (ed. min.), 1103. 

Edictum imperatoris Hadriani (?) de vectigalibus (117-138 p. Chr.). 

IG. wand m1 (ed. min.), 1104. 

Sermo et epistulae procuratorum de terris vacuis excolendis (117—~ 
138 p. Chr.). 

Carcopino, Mélanges de U’école franc. de Rome, 26 (1906), 365-4813 

An. ép. 1907, no. 196; Bruns, 116; Girard, p. 874; Riccobono, p. 357. 
Titulus honorarius (117-138 p. Chr.). 

CIL. 11, 5941; Dessau, 6954. 

Titulus honorarius (119-138 p. Chr.). 

CIL. I, 3239. 

Senatus consultum de nundinis saltus Beguensis (138 p. Chr.). 

CIL. vil, 270 = Viu, S. 114513 Bruns, 61; Riccobono, p. 236. 
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Epistula Corneli Proculi, legati Lyciae, ad commune Lyciorum 


(139 p. Chr.). 
Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 739, c. 28; Lafoscade, 108. 


Epistula proconsulis Asiae, L. Venulei Aproniani, ad Ephesios (ca. 
138-139 p. Chr.). 
Lafoscade, 94. 
Epistula Corneli Proculi, legati Lyciae, ad scribam publicum Myrorum 
(140 p. Chr.). 
Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 739, c. 343 Lafoscade, rro. 
Epistula imperatoris Antonini Pii ad Ephesios (140-144 p. Chr.). 
Lafoscade, 51; Ditt. Sy//.3 849. 
Epistula imperatoris Antonini Pii ad Ephesios (145 p. Chr.). 
Lafoscade, 54; Ditt. Syll.8 850; I.B.M. 3, 491. 
Epistula Rupili Severi, legati Lyciae, ad lyciarcham (150 p. Chr.). 
Lafoscade, 114; Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 739, c. 45. 
Titulus operis publici (152 p. Chr.). 
An. &p. 1904, no. 21. 
Tres epistulae Antonini Pii ad Coronenses et Thisbenses (140— 
155 p. Chr.). 
IG. vir, 2870. 
Edictum proconsulis Asiae, Popili Cari, de diebus festis Ephesiorum 
(ca. 160 p. Chr.). 
IL.B.M. 482; CIG. 2954; Ditt. Syll.2 867. 
Senatus consultum de Cyzicenis (138-160 p. Chr.). 
CIL.111, 8.7060; Dessau, 7190; £.F£. 3,156; Bruns, 62; Riccobono, p. 237. 
Titulus honorarius (138—161 p. Chr.). 
CIL. Xt, 594; Dessau, 6988. 
Epistula imperatoris Antonini Pii ad Minoetas (138-161 p. Chr.). 
IG. Xu, 7, 242; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, roro. 


Epistula praefectorum praetorio (168-172 p. Chr.). 
CIL. IX, 2438; Bruns, 715; Riccobono, p. 260. 


. Senatus consultum de sumptibus ludorum gladiatorum minuendis 


(176-177 p. Chr.). 
CIL. 11, S. 6278; Dessau, 5163; Bruns, 63; Riccobono, p. 238. 


. Rescriptum Commodi de saltu Burunitano (180-183 p. Chr.). 


CIL. vutt, 10570; cf. S. 144643 Dessau, 6870; Bruns, 86; Girard, p. 199; 
Riccobono, p. 361. 


. Epfstula imperatoris Commodi ad Chersonesitanos de capitulo leno- 


cinil (185-186 p. Chr.). 
Latyschev, 4, 81; CIL. 111, S. 13750; Cagnat, JGRR, 1, 860, ll. 32 ff. 
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Epistula Tuli Saturnini, legati Syriae,ad Phaenesios (185—186 p. Chr.). 
Lafoscade, 117; Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 1119; Ditt. Or. Gr. 609. 
Epistula proconsulis Lyciae et Pamphyliae ad Sidymeos (185— 
192 p. Chr.). 
Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 582; T.A.M. 2, 175. 
Titulus honorarius (150-200 p. Chr.). 


An. ? 1902, no. 164; Dessau, 6780; Compt. rend. de lacad. d. inser. 
et bel. lettr. 1902, 38. 


. Titulus honorarius (saec. 1 vel 11 p. Chr.). 


Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 634; T.A.M. 2, 291. 


Decretum Hierapolitanorum de paraphylacibus (saec. 1 vel 11 p. Chr.). 
Ditt. Or. Gr. 527. 


. Edictum vel epistula auctoris incerti ad Beroiaeos (saec. 1-11 p. Chr.). 


B.C.H. 37 (1913), 90f. 


. Epistula proconsulis Asiae ad Coos (saec. 1-11 p. Chr.). 


Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1044; Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, 26. 


. Epistula imperatoris incerti ad proconsulem seu legatum Asiae (saec. 


11 p. Chr.). 
Rev. d. ét. gr. 19 (1906), 83. 


. Rescriptum imperatoris ad Lacedaemonios (saec. 11 p. Chr.). 


_ AIG. v, ax. 


. Titulus honorarius Poglensis (saec. 1 vel 1 p. Chr.). 


Cagnat, IGRR. 3, 409. 


. Titulus honorarius (saec. 11 p. Chr.). 


Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 788; Ramsay, Cities and Btshoprics, 2, 462. 


. Edictum seu epistula proconsulis ad Ephesios (saec. 11 p. Chr.). 


B.C.H. 7 (1883), 5043; Inschriften von Magnesia, 114. 


Titulus honorarius (150-200 p. Chr.). 
CIL. vit, S. 17899=E.E. 5, 698. 


. Titulus honorarius (saec. 11 p. Chr.). 


Rev, arch. 3 (1916), 3393 An. &p. 1916, no. 120. 


Epistula imperatorum Severi et Caracallae ad Smyrnaeos (198 
210 p. Chr.). 


CIG. 3178; Lafoscade, 72; Ditt. Sy//.8 876; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1402. 
Decretum Myrensium de navigatione (saec. 11 vel 111 p. Chr.). 


Le Bas-Waddington, 13113 CIG. 43024 (Add. p. 1136), Ditt. Or. Gr. 
572. 


Edictum M. Ulpi proconsulis et epistula Gemini Modesti proconsulis 
Achaiae ad Thisbenses (saec. 11 vel 111 in. p. Chr.). 


IG, Vl, 2226, 2227, Add. p. 747; Ditt. Syll.3 884. 
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Epistula imperatorum Severi et Caracallae ad Tyranos (201 p. Chr.). 


CIL. 111, 781; Cagnat, JGRR. 1, 598; Bruns, 89; Dessau, 423; Ricco- 
bono, p. 332. 


. Edictum legati imperatorum, Q.° Sicini Clari, de Pizo condenda 


(202 p. Chr.). 
Cagnat, IGRR. 1, 766; Ditt. Sy/.3 880; Kalinka, Ant. Denk. Bulgar. 
34. 


. Edictum imperatorum Severi et Caracallae de hospitio (204 p. Chr.). 


Lafoscade, 74; Ditt. Sy/l.3 881; CIL. 111, S. 1420389; IG. XI, 5, 132. 


Decretum Mylasensium de trapezitis (20g—211 p. Chr.). 
Ditt. Or. Gr. 515. 


. Epistula imperatoris Caracallae ad Philadelphenos (213-214 p. 


Chr.). 
Lafoscade, 78; Ditt. Sy//.3 883; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1619. 


. Tabula patronatus (222 p. Chr.). 


CIL. vi, 1454; Dessau, 6109. 


. Album decurionum (223 p. Chr.). 


CIL. 1X, 338; Dessau, 6121. 


. Epistula proconsulis Asiae ad Aphrodisienses (222-235 p. Chr.). 


Rew. d. é&t. grec. 19 (1906), 86 f. 


. Titulus honorarius (222-235 p. Chr.). 


Rew. d. ét. grec. 19 (1906), 84. 


Rescriptum imperatoris Gordiani ad Scaptoparenos (238 p. Chr.). 
CIL. 111, S. 12336; Cagnat, JGRR. 1, 674; Ditt. Sy/l.8 888; Riccobono, 
p- 3713 Girard, p. 205. 

Titulus honorarius (238 p. Chr.). 
CIL. xt1I1, 31623; Desjardins, Géographie de la Gaule rom. planches 
VII, VII, IX. 


Rescriptum imperatorum de querellis Araguenorum (244~—247 p. 
Chr.). 
CIL. u, S. 141913 Ditt. Or. Gr. 519; Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 598; Bruns, 93; 
Girard, p. 2073; Riccobono, p. 3733 Rom. Mitth. 13 (1898), 231 ff. 
Epistula colonorum ad imperatores (ca. 200-250 p. Chr.). 
Denkschriften der Wiener Akademte, 57 (1914-1915), 37/f- 
Epistula vicanorum ad imperatores (ca. 200-250 p. Chr.). 
Denkschriften der Wiener Akademte, 57 (1914-1915), 25. 
Querellae vicanorum (ca. 200~250 p. Chr.). 
Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, 57 (1914-1915), It. 


Epistula imperatorum Traiani Deci et Herenni Etrusci ad Aphro- 
disienses (251 p. Chr.). 
Le Bas-Waddington, 3, 1624; CIG. 2743. 
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Decretum decurionum et possessorum (256, vel fortasse 186, p. Chr.). 
An. ép. 1903, no. 2023 cf. ibid. 1894, no. 61. 
Edictum imperatorum Valeriani et Gallieni de nundinis (253- 


259 p. Chr.). 
Le Bas-Waddington, 3, 2720a; Ditt. Or. Gr. 262; CIG. 4474. 


. Epistula proconsulis Asiae de nundinis constituendis (260-270 


p. Chr.). 
Cagnat, IGRR. 4, 1381. 


. Decretum xv virum de sacris faciundis (289 p. Chr.). 


CIL. X, 3698; Dessau, 4175; Bruns, 75; Riccobono, p. 262. 


. Titulus honorarius (saec. 111 p. Chr.). 


Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, 57 (1914-1915), 87. 


. Epistula imperatorum incertorum de constitutione civitatis ‘Tyman- 


denorum (saec. 111 p. Chr.?). 
CIL. 111, S. 6866; Dessau, 6090; Bruns, 343; Riccobono, p. 338. 


. Rescriptum de officialium exactionibus inlicitis (saec. 111 p. Chr.). 


CIL. vin, S. 17639. 


. Titulus operis publici (ca. 312 p. Chr.). 


CIL. vit, 210=VIH, §. 11299. 


. Epistula Ablabi praefecti praetorio et Constantini imperatoris de iure 


civitatis Orcistanorum (323-326; 331 p. Chr.). 
CIL. 111, S. 7000; Dessau, 6091; Bruns, 35; Riccobono, p. 341. 


. Edictum Constantini ad Umbros (326-337 p. Chr.). 


CIL. Xt, 5265; Dessau, 705; Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 8, 25. 


. Titulus honorarius (362-363 p. Chr.). 


CIL. v, 8987; Dessau, 755. 


. Rescriptum Valentiniani Valentis Gratiani de moenibus instaurandis 


et de reditu fundorum civitatium Asiae (371 p. Chr.). 


Anzeiger der Akad. der Wissen. in Wien, 1905, no. 10; Fakreshefte d. 
dst. archaeol. Inst. 8 (1905), Betblatt, 71 f.; tbtd. 9 (1906), 40 f.; Bruns, 
97a; Riccobono, p. 374. 


. Rescriptum imperatorum Valentiniani Valentis Gratiani ad Festum 


proconsulem Asiae de ludis provincialibus (375 p. Chr.). 
Bruns, 978. 


. Titulus honorarius (376 p. Chr.). 


CIL. vi, 17363; Dessau, 1256. 


Index sodalium familiae publicae (saec. 1v p. Chr. ?). 
CIL. X1v, 2553; Dessau, 6153. 


Decretum provinciae Africae (saec. tv p. Chr.?). 
CIL. vir, S. rrory. 
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Il. DOCUMENTS FROM EGYPT 


. Edictum L. Aemili Recti de angaria (42 p. Chr.). 


P. Br. Mus. 11713 Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 439. 


. Edictum Cn. Vergili Capitonis praefecti (49 p. Chr.). 


CIG. 3, 4956, Addenda, p. 1236; Lafoscade, 119; Ditt. Or. Gr. 665. 


. Edictum L. Lusi Getae de immunitate sacerdotum (54 p. Chr.). 


Lafoscade, 120; Ditt. Or. Gr. 664; Milne, Greek Inscriptions, p. 11. 


. Edictum Tiberi Iuli Alexandri praefecti (68 p. Chr.). 


Ditt. Or. Gr. 669; CIG. 4957 (cf. vol. 3, ddd. p. 1236); Riccobono, p. 
253; Girard, p. 174. 


. De censu dwdexadpaypwv (86-87 p. Chr.). 


P. Oxy. 258; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 216. 


. De vectigalibus locandis (ca. 81-96 p. Chr.). 


P. Oxy. 44; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 275. 


. Edictum Gai Vibi Maximi, praefecti (104 p. Chr.). 


P. Br. Mus. 3, 904; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 202. 


. De sumptibus yupvactapxias minuendis (114-117 p. Chr.). 


P. Amh. 2, 70; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 149. 


Epistulae Petroni Mamertini et Statili Maximi de immunitate civium 
Antinoopolitanorum (135, 156 p. Chr.). 
Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 26. 
De vectigalibus exigendis a senioribus vici (136 p. Chr.). 
P. Br. Mus. 2, 255; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 272. 
De civibus ad munera subeunda nominatis (ca. 137 p. Chr.). 
BGU. 235; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 399. 

De statu civium Romanorum et Alexandrinorum (139 p. Chr.). 
BGU. 747; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 35. 

De immunitate medicorum (140 p. Chr.). 

P, Fay. 106; Wilcken, Chrestomathte, 395. 

Edictum M. Semproni Liberalis, praefecti (154 p. Chr.). 
BGU. 372; Wilcken, Chrestomathte, 19. 

De immunitate patribus Antinoopolitanorum concessa (159 p. Chr.). 
Compt. rend. de lacad. da. inscr. et bell. lettr. 1905, 160 f.; Wilcken, 
Chrestomathie, 28. 

De immunitate veteranorum (172 p. Chr.). 

BGU. 180; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 396. 

De muneribus sacerdotum (177 p. Chr.). 
BGU. 194; Wilcken, Chrestomathte, 84. 
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De immunitate mulierum (ca. 180 p. Chr.). 
P. Teb. 327; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 394. 


De fuga eorum qui muneribus obnoxii sunt (186 p. Chr.). 
P. Geneva, 37; Wilcken, Chrestomathte, 400. 


. De nominatione magistratuum (192 p. Chr.). 


P. Ryl. 77, ll. 32 ff. 


. De muneribus vicanorum (194 p. Chr.). 


BGU. 15, col. 1; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 393. 


. De immunitate Antinoopolitanorum (196 p. Chr.). 


BGU. 1022; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 29. 


. De connubio Antinoopolitanorum et Aegyptorum (saec. 11 p. Chr.). 


Compt. rend. de l’acad. a. inscr. et bell. lettr. 1905, 160 ff.; Wilcken, 
Chrestomathie, 27. 


. De munere eorum qui vectigalia exigunt (200 p. Chr.?). 


P. Oxy. 1405. 


. De vicis deminuendis (ca. 200 p. Chr.). 


Preisigke, Sammelbuch, 8; Festschrift Hirschfeld, 125. 


. De muneribus Oxyrhynchi (201 p. Chr.). 


P. Oxy. 54. 


. De vectigalibus (ca. 202 p. Chr.). 


P. Oxy. 890; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 280. 


. Epistula imperatoris Septimi Severi ad Aurelium Horionem 


(202 p. Chr.). 
P. Oxy. 705, ll. 54 ff.; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 407. 


. Querellae vicanorum contra possessores (207 p. Chr.). 


Preisigke, Sammelbuch, 4284, ll. 1-17. 


. Detribubus metropoleos (212 p. Chr.). 


P. Oxy. 1030; Wilcken, Chrestomathte, 36. 


. Edictum Caracallae de civitate peregrinis danda (212 p. Chr.). 


P, Giess. 40 (cf. vol. 111, p. 164); Mitteis, Chrestomathie, 3773; Segré- 


Beltrami, Rivista ai Filologia, 45 (1917), 16 ff.; Meyer, Suristische 
Papyrt, 1; Girard, p. 203. 


. Edictum Caracallae de reditu Aegyptiorum in agros (215 p. Chr. 


P. Giess. 40, col. 11, ll. 16-29; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 22. 


. De severitate munerum (216 p. Chr.). 


BGU. 159; Wilcken, Chrestomathte, 408. 


. Edictum Caracallae de senatoribus (213~217 p. Chr.). 


P. Oxy. 1406. 


. Edictum Aureli Serenisci de censu (226 p. Chr.). 


P. Teb. 288; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 266. 
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De munere decaprotorum (post 242 p. Chr.). 
P. Oxy. 62, verso; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 278. 


De cessione bonorum eorum qui munera declinant (250 p. Chr.). 
C.P.R. 20; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 402. 


De trapezitis Oxyrhynchi ee p. Chr.). 
P. Oxy. 1411. 

De nominatione eorum qui munera subeunt (265 p. Chr.). 
P. Fior. 2, vu, Il. 166-201; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 401. 


De conductione agrorum publicorum (266 p. Chr.). 
C.P.H. 119, recto, col. vit; C.P.R. 39; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 377. 


Epistula senatus Hermopolitani ad otparnydv (266-267 p. Chr.). 
C.P.H. 52; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 38. 


Acta senatus Oxyrhynchi (270-275 p. Chr.). 
P. Oxy. 1413. 
Acta senatus Oxyrhynchi (270-275 p. Chr.). 
P. Oxy. 1414. 
De exactione tributi (saec. 111 p. Chr.). 
P. Br. Mus. 2, 213; Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 267. 


De munere ciOnviapyxias (ca. saec. 111 fin. p, Chr.). 
P. Oxy. 1252, verso, col. 11. 
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absentes rei publicae causa, ros 

Achaea, 163, 166, nos. 8, 9, 46 

Acraephia, no. 56 

acta senatus, nos. 203, 204 

actor, nos. 139, 157 

adiectio, 37, 211 

adlectio of citizens, 58 

adnotationes, 237 

Adramyttus, no. 22 

aediles, 59, 63, 89, nos. 20, 24, 26, 45, 
63, 64, 65 

Aemilius Paullus, 70, no. 2 

Aetolia, nos. 1, 3 

Aezani, no. 82 

Africa, 15 f., 85, 119, 123, 182, 186, 
210, nNOS. 96, 125, 146, 159, 161 

Aga Bey, no. 142 

ager Dentheliates, 156 

ager privatus, no. 10 

ager publicus, 31 f., 47, 179, 181, nos. 
I, 3, §, 10: alienation forbidden, 
nos. 26, 55: disputes concerning, 
NOS. 55) 57 58> 59» 63, 68, 82, 104: 
sale regulated, nos. 121, 129: con- 
fiscated, no. 157: octonarius and 
stipendiarius, no. 74 

agoranomus, 25, 28, no. 206 

Ain-el Djemela, no. 93 

Ain Zul, no. 152 

Alabanda, no. 22 

album: of senate, 65,202: of Canusium, 
no. 136 

Alexandria, 71, 83, 103, 244f., nos. 
165, 166, 168, 173, 192, 193 

Amastris, 150 

Ambracia, 45 n. 1 

Amisus, 43 n. 2, 146, 160 

amphodon, no. 191 

Anauni, no. 49 

Ancyra, 147, no. 38 

angary, no. 131 

Antinoopolis, 103, 192, nos. 170, 173, 
176, 183, 184 

Antioch, 24, 144: 1n Pisidia, no. 65 a 

Antiochus, nos. 1, 147 

Antium, 3, 5, 177 


Antony, 5, 39, nos. 26, 29, 38 

Apamea, 52, 68, 151, NOS. 34, 123, 147 

Aphrodisias, 39, 41 n. 4, nos. 29, 120, 
137, 138, 145 

Apollonides, 40 n. 3 

appeals: from imperial estates, nos. 
139, I41, 142, 143, 144: from pro- 
vincial assemblies to Rome, 172: 
regulated by law, nos. go, 121: to 
Rome, 79, nos. £2, 14, 21, 36,63, 78, 
81, 97, 100, II9, 121: to governor, 
NOS. 35, 68, 90, 104, II2, 113, 139, 
141: from nomination to office in 
Egypt, nos. 181, 182, 183, 185: 
from exactions of strategus, no. 202. 
See also under embassies 

Appius Claudius, 154 

Apulum, 14 

Aquincum, 14 

Araegenuae, no. 140 

Araguenl, 53 n. 3, no. 141 

a rationibus, no. 109 

arbitration, 152 ff., nos. 8, 10, 15, 18, 
46, 57, 58, 82, 104 

archephodus, 28 

archiereus, 28 

archiphylax, 170 

archives, 244 n. 8, 245 N. 5, NOS. 9, 22, 
24, 26, 29, 36, 65, 96 

archon, 56 

Arelate, no. 107 

Areopagus, 77, no. 91 

Argos, 22 

Aricia, 8 

Aritium, no. 47 

Arpinum, 138 

Asculum, no. 13 

Asia, 48, 119, 163 ff., 167, 168, 183, 
185, nos. 127, 157, 158 

asiarch, no. 158 

assemblies: local, 199; see also under 
comitia: provincial, 162 ff.; influ- 
ence in provincial government, 165; 
relation to municipalities, 166 ff.; 
of Africa, nos. 125, 159, 161; of 
Asia, nos. 34, 158; of Dalmatia, no. 
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Assos, nos. 48, 94 

Astypalaea, 41 n.4, 130 n. 3, 161, 
nos. 75, 76 

asylum, nos. 3, 17, 29 

atéNeta, LOI, nos. 29, 139. See also 
under immunity 

Ateste, nos. 28, 31 

Athens, 75, 139, 154 f., nos. 6, 21, 90, 
QI, 92, 130 

Attalus, no. 12 

attributi, nos. 2, 10, 16, 175 255 29) 495 
53, 107 

augurs, nos. 26, 126 

Augustales, no. 43 

autonomy, 40 n. I, 82, nos. 3, 4, II, 
16, 17) 19, 25, 40, 67, 108. See 
civitas libera 


Baetica, 48, nos. 60, 61, 66 

Baetocaece, no. 147 

Baiae, no. 149 

banking, 139, nos. 81, 199 

Bantia, no. 11 

Beneventum, nos. 38, 154 

Bergalei, no. 49 

Beroia, no. 118 

billeting of troops, nos. 19, 113, 1395 
I4l, 152 

Bithynia and Pontus, 74, 76, 150, 160, 
163, 166, 182, 189 

Bovianum, no. 109 

brabeutae, 25 

Britain, no. 140 

Brixia, nos. 38, 154 

buildings in municipalities: destruc- 
tion forbidden, nos. 20, 65, 83 

bureaucracy, 151, 165, 186, 219f., 
228 f.: in Egypt, 36 

bureaus: names and duties, 240 f. 

burgi, no. 128 

Byzantium, 24, 68, 150 


Caesariani, no. 141 

Calaguris, no. 77 

Calama, 142 

Camerinum, 161 

canabae, 10, 13 f., 65: magister and 
curatores, 13 

candidacy of magistrates: at Urso, 
no. 26: at Malaca, no. 65 

Canusium, 65, no. 136 

Cappadocia, 73, 185 

Capua, 11 

caput, unit of taxation, 130 

Caranis, no. 177 

Carnuntum, 14 

Carteia, 7, 184 

Carthage, 11, 46, 47, 66, 156f., 184 

Casae, no. 96 

Casinum, 66 n. 4 

castellum, 10 ff., 65, no. 27: prefect of, 
12: Carcassonne, 13 n.1 

cautio: magistrates, nos. 20, 65, 77: 
tax-gatherers, no. 92: In appeals, 
no. 11g 

Celeia, no. 42 

censor: in East, 76: in West, 59 f.: 
Bantia, no. 11: in Italy, no. 24 

census: in Egypt, no. 166, 196: of 
Augustus, 120: of Diocletian, 132 

centumvirl, no. 43 

Centuripae, 47, 138 

Cercina, 45, n. § 

cessio bonorum, nos, 181, 185, 198. 
See liturgies 

charities: municipal, 208, 218. 
endowments 

charters, nos. 11, 20, 24, 25, 26, 64, 65, 
151: number granted by Vespasian, 
no. 60 

Chersonese, no. 112 

Chios, 40 n. 3, 82, nos. 40, 69 

Chrysopolis, 24 

Church Councils, 176: and municipal 
institutions, 224 f. 

Chyretiae, no. 1 

Cibyra, no. 123 

Cicero, sof.,80, 121, 136, 149, 187, 202 

Cierium, no. 46 

Cilicia, 50 ff., 80, 119, 136, 149, 187, 
202 

citizenship: various classes in Asia, 
nos. 65a, 122: how attained, 58: 
decrees submitted to governor, 97, 


See 
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citizenship (cont.) 
no. 130: sold, 139, no. 130: held in 
several cities, nos. 24, 94, see also 
under origo: Latin c. to Trans- 
padane Gaul, 6; to Spain, no. 60: 
Latins in Salpensa, no. 64: right of 
Latins to vote in provincial towns, 
no. 65, see also ius Latii: Roman 
citizens: privileges in colony, 5 f., 
583 vote in colonies, no. 65: Roman 
citizenship granted to individuals, 
nos. 13, 423 to ex-magistrates, 
no. 64, see also ius Latii; to com- 
munities, nos. 49, 53, 60; to Italy, 
180; to peregrini, 188, no. 192: 
Romans exempt from liturgies, 103, 
no. 1923; subject to laws of autono- 
mous states, nos. 25, 40; in Egypt, 
nos. 166, 173, 192; 1n East, 77. See 
also attributi, origo 

civitas: general term applied to cities 
after A.D. 312, 192, no. 154: reduced 
in status, 13, 22, NO. 154: Censoria, 
47, 181: foederata, 40, 47, 160, 
177 ff., nos. 7, 8, 10, 11, 16, 17, 255 
57, 64, 75, go: libera et immunis, 
39 ff., 128 f., 180, 201, nos. 15, 25, 
30, 34, 36, 52, $45 75, 79, 106, 108, 
119, 120, 121, 1495, 153, 154: Stipen- 
diaria, 39 ff., 47 f., 71, 80, 181, nos. 
64, 95, 115, 192: sine suffragio, 
177 f, 

clarissimi, 104 

Claudiopolis, 150 

client kingdoms, 73, 185 

Clunia, no. 135 

Cnidos, no. 36 

Cnossus, 154 

coinage, 6, 80, 170: debasement, 20, 
129: depreciation, 220 ff., 228: at 
Termessus, 45: exchange a muni- 
cipal monopoly, nos. 81, 133, 
199 

collationes, nos. 142, 143, 144 

collegiality, 62, 89, nos. 181, 187: of 
officials, 56, 78: in Egypt, 28, nos. 
181, 187. See also guilds, honores, 
priesthoods 

coloni, 15, 17, 20, §8, 103, III, 131, 
206, 211, 217 ff., nos. 74, 93, III. 
See also under saltus: distinguished 
from incolae, no. 65a 


colonia, 4 ff.: honorary title, 188: in 
Orient, 71: veterans, 7, 180, 184, 
no. 63: founded by Augustus, nos. 
33, 38: Latin, 4ff., 177f., 184: 
Roman, 4ff., 177f., 178, 185, 
NOS. 20, 27) 28, 49, 50, 65 a, 120, 
149: c. Alexandria Troas, no. 88: 
c. Caesaraugustana, 58, 66 n. 4: 
c. Cillitana, no. 153: c. genetiva 
Iulia, see Urso: c. Mariana, 7, 
no. 59: c. Iarraconensis, 58 

comarch, 21, 25, 29, NO. 200 

comes primi ordinis, 94 

comitia, 64: election of magistrates, 
no. 65: at Tarentum, no. 20: in 
Italy, no. 24. See assemblies 

commentaril: principum, 244, no. 49; 
senatus, no. 96 

commerce, 223 f. 

commissions, 72, 74, 200, nos. 4, 8. 
See provinces 

comogrammateus, 29, nos. 
180, 183, 190 

compulsion, nos. 165, 167. See also 
liturgies 

Comum, no. 49 

conciliabulum, ro, nos. 24, 27, 28 

concilium of Umbria and Tuscia, 
nos. 155, 159. See also assemblies 

conductor: taxes, 103, nos. 165, 167, 
171, 185: saltus, 18, 20, nos. 74, ILL 

consilium principis, 241f., no. 63: 
proconsulis, no. 58 

constitutiones principum, 233 ff., no. 
86 

consul in towns, 56 

contributions of emperors to towns, 
no. ro1. See also public works, gifts, 
endowments 

conventus civium Romanorum, 13, 
77, 192, NOS. 123, 192 

conventus: juridical and political in 
Spain, no. 135 

cooptation, 65. See also honores- 

Coptus, no. 173 

Corinth, 22, 40 n. 1, 66, 70, nos. 9, 56 

Coronea, nos. 5, 104 

corrector, 81, 161, 201, nos. 155, 156, 
159 

Corsica, no. §9 

Cos, no. 119 

cosmete, no. 181, 198 


172, 178, 
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courts: local, 43, 60 f., see also juris- 
diction: ecclesiastical, 205: of pro- 
vincial assemblies, 172: of fora and 
conciliabula, no. 24 

Crete, 73, 167, 170, no. §5 

Cumae, II, no. 149 

curator rei publicae: origin, 63 
powers, 92 ff.: history, go ff.: gene- 
ral, 78, 81f., 112, 151, 188 f., 193, 
201, 204, 229: nominated to litur- 
gies, 98: title in Orient, 91, nos. 91, 
123 

Cures, 65, no. 43 

curla, 85, 94, 207, 216 f., 225, 229: at 
Tymandus, no. 151: in villages, 23: 
elected officials, 85: responsibility 
for liturgies, 98: deserted, rro ff., 
198 ff. See also curiales, senate 

curlales, 113 f., 194 f., 202 f., 206 ff., 
215 f., 222,225, 229 ff.: escape from 
liturgies, 106, see a/so liturgies: Jews 
and Christians in membership, rrof. 
See also decurions, senate 

cursus fiscalis, no. 156 

cursus honorum, 59, 78, 84, 85, no. 
10 

cursus publicus, 137, 149, no. 156. 
See also post 

Cyzicus, no. 106 


decaproti and decemprimi, 94, 113, 
170, 222, no, 89: in Egypt, no. 197 

decemviri, 56 

decentralization, 185 

decline: municipal institutions, 198 ff., 
226 ff.: village communities, no. 
186: of democratic institutions, 
186 ff. 

decreta, 235, 236, 239: of Roman 
magistrates, nos. 2, 13, 57, 58: of 
Cities, NOS. 14, 23) 43, 48, 52, 66, 
67, 69) 70, 72, 88, 94, 955 115, 1173) 
122, 123, 126, 128, 133, 138, 146, 
149, 156, 159: of provincial as- 
semblies, nos. 34, 125, 161 

decumae, 39, 118, 127 

decurions: in West, 65 ff.: in East, 
76 ff.: honorary, 77: album, 65, 
no. 136: named by magistrates, 
no. 24: elected by comitia, no. 24: 
removal from office, no. 26: eligi- 
bility, 65 f., no. 24: in documents, 


NOS. 20, 24, 26, 33, 43, 61, 63, 65 a, 
126, 136, 146, 149. See also curiales, 
senate 

dediticii, no. 192 

defense, permission to levy local troops, 
no. 26 

defensor: plebis, 78, go, 92 ff., 112, 
195, 201, 205, 229: On imperial 
estates, no. 74 

deforestation, 212, no. 118 

Delos, nos. 6, 21 

Delphi, 39, 155, no. 3 

demarch, 25 

Demetrias, 21 

democracy, 70, 75, 182, 186f., 195, 
199, 227 ff.: ‘restored’ at Pergamum, 
NO. 23 

Snpoot@vat, NOS. 12, 14, 17, 18 

dictator in Italian towns, 56 

diplomata, no. 156 

domicile: required of municipal magis- 
trates, no. 26. See also origo 

dominium, 9 

Dorylaeum, no. 34 

duoviri, 11, 12, 56, 59, 60, 89, nos. 24, 
26, 27, 28, 339 459 53» 64, 65, 65 a, 
66, 77, 115, 126, 136, 140: election 
of emperor, no. 64 


ecclesia: in villages, 25: in towns, 75 

ecdicus, 25, 167 

economic conditions, 209 ff. See also 
decline 

edicts, 232 f., 239 ff., 242, nos. 33, 39, 
49) 51, 56, 92, 105, 118, 124, 129, 
I3I, 132, 147, 1§5, 162-165, 167, 
168, 175, 177, I8I, 185, 190, 192— 
195: provincial, 48 ff., 199: Cilician, 
50 ff.: e. Siciliense, 50: tralaticium, 
50: perpetuum, 239: Caracalla, 53, 
5777) 103, 125, 161, 191 f., no. 192 

Egypt, 27 ff., 33 ff., 83, 89 ff., 99 ff., 
102, 118, 132 ff., 139, 185, 213, 
244 ff., nos. 162-206 

Ekiskuju, no. 144 

election of magistrates: fifty days before 
beginning of year, no. 34: by popu- 
lar assembly, nos. 24, 26: at Nola 
on July 1, no. 45: at Malaca, no. 65 
in the East, 78 f.: in Africa, 85: in 
local senate, 186f. See honores, 
candidacy, appeals 
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embassies to Rome, 186, 200, nos. 3—7, 
10, 25, 26, 29, 47, 48, 53, 59, 78, 81, 
83, 104, 126, 127, 139, I41, 145. 
See also appeals 

emperors: policies re municipalities, 
184 ff., see appeals, contributions, 
embassies, estates, governor, public 
works, edicts, epistulae, decreta, 
etc.: Augustus, 42, 59, 60, 62,63, 66, 
72,82, 86, 120 f., 125 f., 147 f., 161, 
163 f., 185, 189, 211, 233 f., 236, 
NOS. 25, 32, 33, 36-38, 40-43, 52, 
59, 61-63, 73, 130, 138, 147: 
Tiberius, 44, 60, 61, 63, 137, 147, 
148, 211, 233, NOS. 45, 47, 49, 50: 
Gaius, nos. 47-50: Claudius, 137, 
148, nos. 49-54, 68, 162-165: Nero, 
16, 60, 121, 129, 137, 148, 220, 
nos. 52, §4-57: Galba, nos. 59, 165: 
Otho, no. 58: Vespasian, 17, 109, 
148, 161, 185, nos, 25, 26, 56, 59— 
64, 67, 93: Titus, no. 64: Domitian, 
167, 168, nos. 63-66, 166, 167: 
Nerva, 211, nos. 51, 67: Trajan, 66, 
68, 91, 148, 150, 160, 168, 189, 200, 
237, nos. 65 a, 68, 71-75, 168, 169: 
Hadrian, 7, 58, 75, 83, 125, 147f., 
161, 188, 192, 235, 239, 241, nos. 
25, 51, 61, 76-86, 88-95, 104, 108, 
129, 170, 183, 184: Antoninus, 58, 
IOI, 109, NOS. 97-108, 126, 127, 130, 
170, 175,176,184: Marcus Aurelius, 
197, NOS. I10, 125, 179, 181: Com- 
modus, 17, NOs. 110-114, 125, 139, 
178-181: Pertinax, 211: Septimius 
Severus, 29, 83, 113, 134, 161, 194, 
223, NOS. 127, 130-133, 139) 177; 
183, 187, 189-191: Caracalla, see 
edicts, nos. 127, 130-134, 139, 189- 
195: Geta, nos. 131, 133: Severus 
Alexander, 44, 131, 147, 148, 221, 
nos. 135) 137, 138, 157, 196: 
Maximinus, no. 139: Gordian, no. 
139: Philip, no. 141: Decius, nos. 
145, 198: Valerian, no. 147: Gal- 
lienus, 129, nos. 200-202: Aurelian, 
80, 113, 220, 222: Diocletian, 82, 
88, 124, 127 ff., 149f., 194, 204, 
220 f,: Constantine, 20, 24, 91, 101, 
105); 107, IOQ—-II, 208, 220, 222, 
225, nos. 153-155: Crispus, no. 154: 
Constans, no. 155: Constantius, 


148, nos. 154, 155, 157: Julian, 44, 
131, 147, 225, no. 156: Valentinian, 
III, 116, nos. 157, 158: Valens, 27, 
nos. 157, 158: Gratian, nos. 157, 
158: Theodosius, 105, 110, 124, 
206: Honorius, 92, 99, 108: Ma- 
jorian, 92, 111: Justinian, 91, 92, 
106, III, 116, 126, 202 

Emporia, 157 

emporium, no. 131 

endowments, 135, 169, nos. 69, 71, 87, 
98, 116, 123, 189 

Ephesus, 76, 158, 167, noS. 15, 22, 39, 
71, 78, 85, 86, 98, 100, IOI, 105, 
124, 157, 158 

ephorus, 29 

€miBorn, 37, 211. 

epicrisis, no. 166 

Epidaurus, 40 n. 5 

€midoYx Ol; no. 181 

epistates, 28 

epistrategus, 28, 101, nos. 169, 172-4, 
179-183, 185, 187, 200 

epistulae, 236 ff., nos. 1, 3, 4) 9, 22, 
253 29; 30, 32, 35> 36, 40, 61, 63, 68, 
71, 73-80, 82-87, 91, 93, 97-102, 
104, 108, 109, 112-114, L18—120, 
124, 127, 129, 130, 134, 137, 143, 
145, 146, 148, 151, 154, 170, 189, 
202 

ET LTNPNTAl, NO. 203 

Equus Tuticus, no. 154 

estates: royal, 31: temple, 23, nos. 14, 
18, 35: Church, 217: private, 203, 
216 ff.: imperial, 23, 31 ff., nos. 49, 
57> 741 831 90, 93, 109, 125, 1393 
I4Il, 142, 143, 157. See also lati- 
fundia, saltus, territoria 

Eumenia, no. 34 

eutheniarch, 28, no. 206 

exactions of officials, 136, 186, nos. 
113, 139-143, 152, 162-164. See 
appeals, embassies 

exactores, 131, 132, 222, nNOS. 167, 171, 
185 

excusatl, no. 136 

exegete, 28, nos. 181, 187, 194, 203 

expenses of municipality, 143 ff. 


See adiectio 


Falerio, no. 63 
Fayim, nos. 171, 172) 174) 175, 178— 
180, 190, 194, 196 
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ferries a municipal monopoly, 139, 
nos. 70, 128 

Fidenae, 187 

finances, municipal, 138 ff. See under 
monopolies, vectigalia, taxes 

fines: a source of revenue, 141 ff., nos. 
24, 26, 64, 65, 128 

Firmum, no. 63 

fisheries, 139, no. 68 

flamens: of municipality, 64, nos. 53, 
62, 115, 136: of province, 166, no. 
62, 84, 87, 102, L10, 158, 159 

Flamininus, 69, nos. 1, 5, 8 

foedus aequum, r6of. See civitas 
foederata 

fora, 10, nos. 24, 27, 131. See em- 
porium 

Formiae, 8 

Forum: Livi, 12: Populi, 12 

freedom, nos. 15, 34. See civitates 
liberae 

frumentarii, nos. 142, 144 

Fundi, 8 


Gabinius, 72, no. 21 

Galatia, 73, 163, nos. 38, 57, 154 

Galillenses, no. 58 

Gallia, 15, 119, 123, 164, 170, 185, 
204, 210, NOS. 27, 50, 110, 140 

games and shows, 145, nos. 26, 73, 
110, 155, 158, 169 

gens, 10, 15 

Genua, 11, 139, no. 10 

gerusia, 25, 77, nos. 78, 114 

gifts, 142. See endowments 

Gigthi, nos. 115, 161 

Girgeh, no. 163 

Gortyna, 154, no. 55 

governor: appeals, 99, see under ap- 
peals: approved municipal decrees, 
nos. 80, 98, 99, 114: veto, 168, nos. 
84, 97: veto power overruled by 
emperor, no. 97: edict, see edicts: 
powers, 202 ff.; defined in Asia by 
lex Cornelia, no. 34: ratifies endow- 
ment, no. 71: regulates prices, no. 
65 a: judicial power, 204 ff., nos. 64, 
78: regulates municipal taxes, 130, 
no. 61: nominates to liturgies, 98: 
establishes market, no. 148: settles 
strikes, no. 124: oversight of 
municipal finances, rg1, no. 98. 


AMA 


See lex provinciae, 
epistulae 

Gracchi, 7, 122, 179, 183f., 210, 
no. 20 

guilds, 77: immunity from liturgies, 
103, 107 ff., 207f.: local and im- 
perial, 107 ff.: purpose, 194: here- 
ditary, 208: navicularii, 108: muni- 
cipal, nos. 124, 204. See also 
collegiality, gerusia, conventus c. 
R., neon 

gymnasiarch, 28, nos. 169, 181, 187, 
198, 203, 206 


assemblies, 


Halaesa, 47 

Haliartus, no. 5 

Halicyae, 47 

Hastenses, no. 2 

Helvetii, 15 

Henchir-Snobbeur, no. 146 

Heptacomia, no. 192 

Heraclea: at Latmos, no. 4: in Mace- 
donia, no. 79 

Heracleia, 49, no. 24 

Hermopolis, nos. 169, 181, 198, 201, 
202 

Hermopolites, no. 200 

Hierapolis, 24, no. 117 

Hierapytna, 154 

Hispellum, no. 155 

Histria, no. 68 

honores, 84 ff. passim: in West, 56 ff.: 
in East, 77 f.: fasti, no. 45: in muni- 
cipal charters, nos. 11, 20, 24, 26, 
64, 65: election in Asia, no. 34: 1us 
honorum granted to Gauls, no. 50: 
honores flaminum, no. 62. See also 
candidacy, election, and titles of 
various offices 

hospes, no. 26 

hospitium, nos. 26, 113, 132) 137, 138, 
147 

hyparchy, no. 37 

hypomnematographus, 28, nos. 203, 
204 


idia, see origo 

Igabrum, no. 60 

Ilium, 24, 41 n. 2, 138, nos. 12, 14 
illustres, 105 

Illyria, 123, 185, no. 130 

Ilugo, no. 95 
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immunity: from liturgies, ro: ff., 
205f.: of philosophers, no. 127: 
granted by emperor, nos. 42, 158: 
by decree of local assembly, no. 43: 
from imperial taxation, no. 53; to 
Delphi, no. 3; to Mitylene, no. 25; 
to Delos, no. 21; see also under 
civitas libera et immunis: Tyrans, 
no. 130: settlers in Pizus, no. 131: 
pontiffs and augurs, no. 26: citizens 
of Antinoopolis, nos. 170, 176, 183: 
Alexandrians and Romansin Egypt, 
nos. 165, 173, 192: physicians, no. 
174: veterans, nos. 177, 192: women, 
no. 179: priests, no. 178. See also 
appeals, liturgies, honores 

incolae, 58, nos. 26, 53, 65, 65a 

indictio, 129 

inscriptio, 238 

intercessio, nos. 11, 64 

Interrex, 56 

intributio, 97 

irenarch, 99, 170 

Italica, no. 110 

Itanus, 154 

iudex as title of governor, 204 

lugatio, no. 157 

iugum as unit of taxation, 130, no. 
157 

luridici, 204 

lus Civitatis, NOS. 151, 154 

ius conubil, 6, nos. 53, 184 

tus Italicum, 9, 72, 188, 192 

ius iurandum, nos. 37, 47, 48 

ius Latii, 7, 88, 188: maius, minus, 9, 
192, nos. 60, 61, 64, 66, 115, 192 


Jerusalem, 23 

Jews, 110, 134 

Julius Caesar, 5, 7, 14, 15, 59, 66, 68, 
121, 146, 156, 184f., 210, nos, 24 
(lex Iulia municipalis), 25, 26, 29, 50 

jurisdiction: civil and criminal, 61, 64, 
82, 183, 204f., nos. 10, II, 25, 26, 
275 28, 33, 36, 40, 58, 64, 65, 65 a, 
77, 131, 133. See also law, courts, 
appeals 


Khargeh, no. 165 

xowov: of villages, 21 ff., no. 141: of 
magistrates, 28, nos. 169, 181: of 
provinces, see assemblies 


Koula, no. 148 


Lagina, nos. 17, 67 

Lambaesis, 14 

land: classification in Egypt, 33 ff. 
See ager publicus, estates, saltus, 
territoria 

Langensis, 139, no. 10 

Lanuvium, 8 

Laodicaea, 39, no. 15 

Aao papeune roe no. 192 

latifundia, 203, 213, 216, 228, no. 129. 
See saltus, estates, land 

Latin rights, see ius Latii 

law: given to Athens by Hadrian, no. 
go: alimentary, 211, 223, no. 6§ a: 
administration in East, 82: Greek 
and Oriental versus Roman, 81 f., 
204: extension of R. law, 179 f., 188, 
193: autonomy, local, s.v. See 
jurisdiction, courts 

League, Latin, 177 f. 

leases: of public lands, nos. 5, 10, 24, 
26, 55, 65, 82, 121, 129, 157: of 
temple land, no. 35: disputes con- 
cerning, no. 58: in Egypt, no. 201 

Lepidus, 5 

Lesbos, 130 n. 3 

lex: Aemilia, 49 n. 2: Antonia, no. 26: 
Antonia de Termessibus, 42 ff., no. 
19: Atestina, no. 28: Bantina, no. 
11: coloniae Genitivae luliae, 59 f., 
67, no. 26: Cornelia, 72, no. 34: 
data, 233, nos. II, 13, 20, 26, 27: 
de certa portione olei vendunda, 
no. go: de imperio Vespasiani, 161: 
de iudicils privatis, no. 33: de 
officio flaminum, no. 62: Gabinia 
Calpurnia, no. 21: Hadriana, 17 f., 
nos. 93, 111: Hieronica, 47: Iulia, 
no. 13: Lulia agraria, 60, 118: Iulia 
et Plautia Papiria, 8: Iulia muni- 
cipalis, 59 f., 86 f., 180, 185, no. 26: 
Malacitana, 17 f., 58f., 67, no. 65: 
Manciana, 17 f., nos. 74, 93: Me- 
telli, 49 n. 2: organizing colony, 4f.: 
Palmyrenorum, no. 89: Plaetoria, 
no. 24: Pompeia, 47, 72, 74, 76: 
Porcia, 44, no. 19: provinciae, 17, 
48 f., 52, 72, 82, 162, 181, 183, 202, 
204, 233) 240: Quinctia de aquae- 
ductibus, no. 33: rogata, 232, nos. 
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lex (cont.) 
13, 19, 24, 27: Roscia, nos. 27, 28: 
Rubria de Gallia Cisalpina, 10, 60, 
184, nos. 27, 33: Rupilia, 49, 159: 
Salpensa, no. 64: saltus, no. 93: 
Sempronia, 46, 118 n. 3, 122: Ta- 
rentina, no. 20: Villia annalis, no. rr 

libellus colonorum, no. rrr 

liturgies, 84 ff. passim: classification, 
79, 94 f.: exemption, ror ff., see also 
immunity and appeals: flight of 
incumbents, nos. 180, 189, 190, 194: 
provincial, no. 158: in Egypt, 37, 
83, 99 ff., see documentsfrom Egypt 
(nos. 166 ff.), passtm: imperial, 189, 
See angary, post, appeals 

logistae, 25, no. 150 

Lucullus, 146 

Lugudunum, 164, nos. 50, 140 

Lusitania, 48, no. 47 

Lycaonia, 164 

Lycia, 164, 166, 169 ff., nos. 80, 128 

Lydia, nos. 142, 148, 150 


Macedonia, 117, 128, 171, no. I 

Maeonia, no. 34 

magister: canabae, 13: saltus, 15, no. 
74: VICUS, I§, NO. 141 

magistrates, see honores 

Magnesia, 40 n. 3, 154 

Malaca, 8, 58, 62, 67, 112, nos. 64, 65 

mandata, 236 ff., 239 

mansiones, nos. 51, 156 

Mantinea, 22 

Marius, 7, 184, no. 38 

markets, 139 n. 9, See emporium, 
fora: in villages, nos, 147, 148: 
in saltus, no. 96: during games at 
Pergamum, no. 73 

Massilia, 41, 138, 146, no. 107 

Melitaea, no. 8 

Mendechora, no. 143 

Messana, 47 

Messene, 156 

metrocomia, 22 f., no. 113 

Metropolis, no. 46 

metropolis, 28 f. 

Miletus, 156, no. 22 

Minturnae, no. 38 

Mithradates, nos. 16, 17, 19, 21, 40 

Mitylene, 42 

Moesia, no. 130 


monopolies: municipal, 139, 209, 224: 
banking, no. 81: ferry, nos. 71, 
128: fishing, no. 68: weaving, no. 
204 

Mucius Scaevola, 158, 163 

Mummius, 70, 156, 163, nos. 8, 9 

munera, see liturgies 

municeps, 58 

municipia: definition, 8f.: in Italy, 
177 f., 180: in provinces, 9:fundana, 
9, no. 24: charters, 8, see lex Iulia 
municipalis, Bantia, T'arentina: Fla- 
via, nos. 60, 61, 64, 65: developed 
from praefecturae, 11; from colonies, 
etc., nos. 20, 95, 11g: at Volubilis, 
no. 53 

Municipium Augustum, 58 

Mutina, 7 

Mylasa, 139, 154f., nos. 22, 30, 32, 
89, 133 

Myra, nos. 99, 128 


Nacoleia, 24, no. 154 

Narbo, no. 62 

Narbo Martius, 7, 184, no. 38 

Narthacium, no. 8 

Naucratis, 83, no. 184 

Neaetum, 41 n. 4 

Neapolis, 148 

negotiatores, 131 

Neilopolis, nos. 178, 182 

Nemausus, 138 

neocorate, 81 

neon, 77, no. 106 

Neptunia, no. 20 

Netum, 47 

Nicaea, 68, 144, 150 

Nicomedia, 68, 143, 150 

Nola, no. 45 

nomarch, 29 

nomination of officials, 59 ff., 78 f., 
8s ff., 202, nos. 24, 34, 65:1n Egypt, 
nNOS. 172, 173, 181, 185, 198, 200, 
203 

vopoypapevs, 172 

vopos TMANTLKOS, NO. 129 

Nuceria, 158, no. 11 

Numidia, nos. 125, 140, 1§2 

nundinae, no. 96. See emporia, fora 


Oath: of loyalty, nos. 37, 38, 47, 48: 
of magistrates, nos. 64, 65 
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octroi, 139. See portoria 

oligarchy: favoured by governors, 72, 
182, 183, 186 f., 229 f.: pro-Roman 
party in power, nos. 5, 9 

dpdAoyot, NO. 192 

dpovota, 161 

oppida: definition, 4, 10: attributa, 
138, Nos. 16, 17, 27) 33, 107, 154 

Opramoas, nos. 80, 84, 87, 97, 99, 
102 

oratio principum, 234 ff., 244, nos. 50, 
56, 110 

Orcistus, 13, 24, no. 154 

Orientalism, 26, 193, 227 ff. 

origo, 194, 208, 211, 216, 226, nos. 
129, 158, 168, 182, 192, 193 

Oropus, 154 f., nos. 12, 18 

Ostia, 3, no. 160 

Oxyrhynchus, nos. 166, 167, 185, 
187-189, I91%, 195, 197, 199, 203, 
204, 206 


pagani, no. 107. See also villages 

pagus, 10, 14 f. 

Pagus Apollinaris, Lucretius, Martius, 
Valerius, Veronensis, 14 

Palmyra, 44 n. 7, 140, no. 89 

Panormus, 47 

Paphos, 148 

paraphylaces, no. 117 

Parma, 7 

Paros, no. 132 

particularism, 195 

Passala, 140 

paternalism, 80, 189, 200, no. 71 

Patrae, 42 

patronage, patrocinium, 26, 113, 203, 
215, 217, no. 142 

patroni: of senate, 65: at Asso, no. 94: 
at Brixia, no. 44: at Canusium, no. 
136: at Clunia, no. 135: at Genua, 
no. 10: at Malaca, no. 65: at Stra- 
tonicea, no. 67: at Urso, no. 26 

Patulcenses, no. 58 

Pautalia, no. 139 

peculation of municipal funds, no. 
20 

pedani, no. 136 

peregrini: given Roman citizenship, 
no. 192: peregrine city made a 
municipium, no. 53 

perfectissimi, 105 


Pergamum, 163, nos. 12, 22, 23, 73> 
81, 100, 124, 133 

Phaenae, no. 113 

Phazimon, no. 37 

Philadelphia, nos. 134, 143: in Egypt, 
no. 183 

Philip of Macedon, no. 1 

Phrygia, nos. 123, 141, 154 

phylaces, 28 

phylarch, 21 

Pisaurum, no. 38 

Pisidia, nos. 19, 65 a, 122, 151 

Pizus, 26, no. 131 

Plasara, no. 29 

plebiscite, no. 19 

Pliny, 53, 65, 68, 80, 136, 150 ff., 202, 
216 

Pogla, 23, no. 122 

Pompaelo, no. 77 

Pompeii, 143, 144, 158 f. 

Pompey, 23, 42, 49, 72, 76, 86, nos. 
19) 20,2752 65°37 

pontiff, 64, no. 26 

populus: in West, 57: in East, 75 

portoria, nos. 19, 39, 89, 130. See 
taxes 

possessores, 131, nO. 146 

post, imperial, 129, 136, no. 51. See 
angary, liturgies 

praefectura, 10 ff., nos. 24, 27, 28 

praefectus: iure dicundo in muni- 
cipalities, 11, 15, 17, §9, 62f., 
nos. 24, 26-28, 33, 64: of emperor 
in municipalities, 62f., no. 64: 
pagorum, 15: praetorio, 60, 130, 
nNOS. 109, 140, 154, 156: urbi, 61: 
of Egypt, nos. 162 ff. 

praetextatl, 65, no. 136 

praetor in municipalities, 56 

Tpaypareutns, NO. 139 

7 payparek Os, NOS. 139, 196 

prices regulated, nos. 65 a, 90, 9 

Priene, 154 f., nos. 8, 14, 34 

priesthoods: elected, 64: sold, 79: 
honor, 93: exemption, 109 f., nos. 
164, 178. See also under augurs, 
flamens, pontiff 

primus curiae, 94 

princeps, 234. See emperors 

principales, 94, 99 

private ownership developed in Egypt, 
37 
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privileges of towns ratified by suc- 
ceeding emperors, nos. 40, 59, 75, 
108: of free cities, see civitas libera 

procurator: regionis, 18: saltus, trac- 
tus, 17, NOS. 93, III 

1 pwrompag&ia, No. 78 

provinces, see lex provinciae, governor 

Prusa, 75, 150, 151 

prytanis, 25, nos. 184, 198, 201, 203, 
204, 206 

Ptolemais, 83, no. 170 

publicani, 32, 73, 121 n. 2, 160, 199, 
222, NOS. §, 12, 14, 18, 19, 23, 35> 89 

public works at imperial expense, 148, 
NOS. 31, 33> 72, 103 

Puteoli, 60, 159 


quadrarius, 29 

quaestor, 59, 89, nos. 64, 65 

quattuorvirl, I1, 59, NOS. 20, 24, 27; 
28, 61, 63 

quindecimviri, no. 149 

quorum, nos. 11, 26, 33, 65 


Ragusa, no. 41 

recognovi, 238, 242 f. 

recorder, 25 

redemptor, 121 

regiones of Asia, no. 22 

requisitions: in free states, 44: in 
tributary states, 53: in villages, 27: 
imperial, 117 ff., 136, 219, nos. 19, 
131, see also angary, exactions, and 
taxes 

rescripsi, 242 f. 

rescripta, 236 ff., nos. §9, 81, III, 121, 
139, [41 152) 155) 157, 158 

res gestae, 147, no. 38 

revenues, see under finances, taxes, 
vectigalia 

revocatio, no. 28 

Rhodes, 41 n. 4, 155, NOS. §2, 54 

Rhodiapolis, 172, no. 80 

rivalry of Asiatic cities, 81, 142, 218, 
NOS. 100, 134 

Romanization, 188 

Rusicade, 66 


Saborenses, 53 n. 1, no. 61 
Saepinum, no. 109 
Sagalassus, no. 57 
Salamis, 183 


salaries, 143, no. 26 

Salpensa, 8, 62, no. 64 

saltus: in Africa, 16: organization, 
17 ff.: compulsory tenancy, 20: in 
Asia and Egypt, 31 ff.: Beguensis, 
no. 96: Burunitanus, 19, no. 111: 
Domitianus, Lamianus, Neronianus, 
no. 93. See also estates, latifundia 

Samos, 155, no. 8 

Sardinia, nos. 56, 58 

Sardis, 158, nos. 22, 134 

Saturnia, 7 

Scaptoparene, 53 Nn. 3, 243, NO. 139 

scriptura, 120 

secretary of villages, 25 

Segesta, 47 

senate: in West, 56f.: in East, 76 f.: 
decrees of Roman senate, 48: 
Hadrian nominates senator at Ephe- 
sus, no. 85: in Egypt, 83, nos. 195, 
203, 204. See also curia 

senatus consulta, 232 ff., 241, nos. 5-8, 
12, 16-18, 25, 55, 73, 86, 96, 106, 
110 

sententia, no. ro 

serMo, no. 93 

Sicily, 46 ff., 117 ff., 121, 123, 128, 
149, 158 f., 181 f., 201 f., 210 

Sicyon, 154 f. 

Sidon, 41 n. 1 

Sidyma, 171, no. 114 

Sigkepha, no. 185 

Sinduni, no. 49 

Sinope, 150, no. 126 

Sipylum, 40 n. 3 

sitologi, 29 

sitonae, 1'70 

Smyrna, nos. 22, 70, 100, 127 

sodales familiae publicae, no. 160 

soldiers, 106 f. See also veterans 

Solemnis, no. 140 

Spain, 15, 48, 123, 165, 185, 204, 210, 
nos. 2, 26, 60, 61, 64, 65, 94, 135 

Sparta, 155 f., no. 121 

spectabiles, 105 

stabula, no. 156 

arabpos, No. 131 

stationarii, nos. 109, 144 

stipendium, see taxes, vectigalia, civi- 
tas stipendiaria 

strategus, 36, 56, 78, 100 f., nos, 165— 
205 passim 
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Stratonicea, 146, nos. 17, 67 

Stratonicea-Hadrianopolis, no. 83 

strikes, no. 124 

subscriptio, 236 ff., 244, nos. 111, 154 

sufes, 56, NOS. 44, 45) 53, 146 

Sufes, 13 

Sulla, 5, 72, 146, 159, 180, 184, nos. 
15-18, 22, 34, 40 

summa honoraria, 62, 76, 79, 87, nos. 
85, 151, 181, 203: in villages, 25, 
no. 150 

summa legitima, 142 

susceptores, 131 f. 

syndicus, no. 203 

Syria, 163, 213, No. 147 


Tabae, 42 n. 1, nos. 15, 16 

tabularii, 131 

tabularium principis, no. 58 

Tampium, no. 140 

Tanagra, no. 99 

Tarentum, 8, no. 20 

Tarraco, 164 

Tarsus, 75, 139 n. 6, no. 130 

Tauromenium, 41 n. 4, 47 

taxes, 117 ff. See vectigalia 

Teanum Sidicinum, no. 11 

Tebtunis, no. 179 

Tegea, no. 51 

temple-lands, 33, 35, 135, nos. 12, 14, 
18, 35, 82, 129 

temple-states, 22 f., 32 

tenancy, 31, 33, 34, 37) 217. See 
estates, latifundia, saltus, colon 

Teos, 50, no. 3 

‘Termessus, 42 ff., no. 19 

territoria, 10, 26, 73, 134, 138, 182, 
210, 214, NOS. 27, 49, 59, 68, 82. 
See also ager publicus 

‘Tetrapurgia, no. 148 

Thamagudi, 65, 91, 143, nos. 125, 136 

Thebaid, no. 163 

Thera, 130 n. 3 

Thessaly, 168, nos. 1, 8 

Thisbe, 50, nos. 5, 104, 129 

Thorigny, 167, no. 140 

Thrace, 185, no. 131 

Thurreion, 40 

Thyatira, no. 35 

Tibur, no. 7 

toparchies, 21, 36, no. 131 

tractus, 17 ff., no. 125 


Tralles, 130 n. 3, no. 122 

transportation, 214. See angary, post 

treaties, 160 f., no. 99. See civitas 
foederata 

tresvirl, 56 

tribes, 178, nos. 10, 191 

tribute, 39 ff., 117 ff.: t. capitis, soll, 
119. See vectigalia 

Tridentinum, no. 49 

Tripolitana, no. 161 

Troas, no. 88 

Troezen, 40 n. 5 

Tulliasses, no. 49 

Turris Lascutana, no. 2 

Tuscia, nos. 155, 159 

Tymanda, 24, 74, no. 1§1 

Tymbrianassus, no. 57 

Tyra, 97, no. 130 

Tyre, 41 m. 1, 42 

Tyrus, 41 n. 4 


Umbria, 155, 159 

uniformity in legislation, 188, 193, 
nos. 22, 40 

urban movement, 209, 211, 223, 228, 
nos. 168, 193 

Urso, 5, 8, 66 ff., 95, 139, no. 26 

Utica, 39 


vacatio, no. 177. See immunity 

Vanacini, no. 59 

vectigalia: annona, 122, 127 ff.: au- 
rum: coronarium, 221, nos. 38, 76, 
1503; negotiatorum, 131;oblaticium, 
131, 221; tironicum, 221, no. 1§0: 
capitatio plebeia, 119, 122, 128, 131, 
209, 221; paid by officer of pro- 
vincial assembly, 171: capitulum 
lenocinil, 122, 127, no. 112: cen- 
tesima rerum venalium, 122, 124; 
endowment for, no. 116: collatio 
lustralis, 122, 131: gladiatorial, 122, 
no. 110: house, 120: land, 117, see 
lugum: portoria, s.v.: salt, no. 14: 
vicesima hereditatis, 122, 124, 167, 
no. 192: vicesima libertatis, 122, 
124, 1423 municipal, 140: vicesima 
quinta venalium mancipiorum, 122, 
125:in Egypt, 132 f.; beer, no. 171; 
poll, nos. 166, 176, 196; sales, no. 
167; sheep, no. 171; collection, nos. 
165, 167, 171, 185, 188, 196, 202, 
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vectigalia (cont.) 
205: Diocletian’s reforms, 127, 221: 
Hiero’s system, 121: Sempronian 
law, 182 e: paid in kind, 120, 221; 
in money, 120: remitted by Au- 
gustus, no. 38; by Hadrian, no. 83: 
applied to building of walls, no. 
157: levy of new taxes by muni- 
cipality approved by provincial 
governor, no. 61: disputes re terri- 
torial tax, nos. 10, 82: collection at 
Athens, no. 92: Delos, no. 21: 
Aphrodisias free from any tax, no. 
29: Greece freed from tribute, no. 
56: Antani(?) at Heraclea, no. 79: 
Histriani, no. 68: Mitylene, no. 25: 
Mylasa, no. 32: Sulla determines 
amount paid by attributi to Strato- 
nicea, no. 17: Thisbe, nos. 5, 104, 
129: water rates at Venafrum, no. 
33: remission of imperial taxes for 
ten years at Volubilis, no. 53. See 
also ager publicus, banking, civitas 
stipendiaria, endowments, finances, 
fines, publicani, summa honoraria 

Veli, 65, no. 43 

Veleia, no. 27 

Venafrum, 140, no. 33 

Verres, 202 

veterans: colonies, 7, 13, 184, 211, 
nos. 33, 38: privileges, 106 f., no. 
166 

vicarll, 130 


vicus, 10 f., 14, 21 ff., 65 

Viducasses, no. 140 

villages: attributi, nos. 10, 17, 29, 117; 
147) 154: On imperial estates, see 
saltus, estates: complaints from, see 
embassies, exactions: development 
into Citles, 24, 32 f., 73 f., nos. 37, 
83, 115, 122: depopulation, nos. 
139, I41, 154: government, 21 ff., 
nos. 117, 131: Officials, 25 ff., no. 
150: Egyptian, 27 ff.: taxes, 26 f., 
nos. 110, 154: Cities reduced to 
villages, 24 ff., no. 154: markets, 
nos. 96, 147, 148: privileges con- 
ferred by Antiochus ratified by 
later emperors, no. 147. See also 
territoria, pagus, vicus 

Villa magna Variana, no. 74 

Villa Mappalia Siga, no. 74 

Vituril, no. 10 

Vocontil, 15, 41 n. 4 

Volsinii, no. 155 

Volubilis, no. 53 

voting in municipal elections, no. 
65 

Vulceii, 130 


walls, no. 157 
waste lands, no. 93 


Xanthus, nos. 97, 116 


Zela, 23 
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